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^nts  iilnga^int  of  ^fjougfit. 


A  CHAPTEE  OF  ACCIDETiTS  IN  COMPAEATIYE 
THEOLOGY. 


TTERY  different  from  the  real  similarities  that  can  be  discovered 
'  in  nearly  all  the  relig-ions  of  the  world,  and  which,  owing  to 
their  deeply  human  character,  in  no  way  necessitate  the  admission 
that  one  religion  borrowed  from  the  other,  arc  those  minute  coinci- 
dences between  the  Jewish  and  the  Pagan  religions  which  have  so 
often  been  discussed  by  learned  theologians,  and  which  were  intended 
by  thera  as  proof  positive,  either  that  the  Pagans  borrowed  their 
reh'gious  ideas  direct  from  the  Old  Testament,  or  that  some  frag- 
ments of  a  primeval  revelation,  granted  to  the  ancestors  of  the  whole 
race  of  mankind,  had  been  preserved  in  the  temples  of  Greece  and 
Italy.  Bochart,  in  his  "  Geographia  Sacra,"  considered  the  identity 
of  Noah  and  Saturn  so  firmly  established  as  hardly  to  admit  of  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt.  The  three  sons  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
and  Pluto,  he  represented  as  having  been  originally  the  three  sons  of 
Noah,  Jupiter  being  Ham  ;  Neptune,  Japhct ;  and  Shem,  Pluto. 
Even  in  the  third  generation  the  two  families  were  proved  to  have 
been  one,  for  Phut,  the  son  of  Ham,  or  of  Jupiter  Hammon,  could 
■be  no  other  than  Apollo  Pythius ;  Canaan  no  other  than  Mercury ; 
Nimrod  no  other  than  Bacchus,  whose  original  name  was  sup- 
to  have  been  Bar-chus>  the  eon  of  Gush.     G,  J.  Vossius,  in 
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his  learned  work  "De  Origine  et  Pn^ressu  Idolatriae'*  (1688), 
identified  Saturn  with  Adam,  Janus  with  liToah,  Pluto  with  Ham. 
I7eptune  with  Japhet^  Minerva  with  Nasmah,  Yulcan  with  Tubal 
Cain,  Tjphon  with  Og.  Huet,  the  friend  of  Bochart,  and  the 
colleague  of  Bossuet,  went  still  further,  and  in  his  classical  work, 
the  "  Demonstratio  Evangelica,*'  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
whole  theology  of  the  heathen  nations  was  borrowed  from  Moses, 
whom  he  identified  not  only  with  ancient  law-givers,  like  Zoroaster 
and  Orpheus,  but  with  gods  and  demi-gods,  such  as  Apollo,  Vulcan, 
Faunus,  and  Priapus. 

All  this  happened  not  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  even 
a  hundred  years  ago,  nay,  even  after  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit  and 
the  rise  of  Comparative  Philology,  the  troublesome  ghost  of  Huet 
was  by  no  means  laid  at  once.  On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  the 
ancient  language  and  religion  of  India  became  known  in  Europe, 
they  were  received  by  many  people  in  the  same  spirit.  Sanskrit, 
like  all  other  languages,  was  to  be  derived  from  Hebrew,  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  Brahmans  from  the  Old  Testament. 

There  was  at  that  time  an  enthusiasm  among  Oriental  scholars, 
particularly  at  Calcutta,  and  an  interest  for  Oriental  antiquities  in 
the  public  at  large,  of  which  we  in  these  days  of  apathy  for  Eastern 
literature  can  hardly  form  an  adequate  idea.  Everybody  wished  to 
be  first  in  the  field,  and  to  bring  to  light  some  of  the  treasures  which 
were  supposed  to  be  hidden  in  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Brahmans. 
Sir  William  Jones,  the  founder  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta, 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Asiatic  Besearches  "  his  famous 
essay  "  On  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,'*  and  he  took 
particular  care  to  state  that  his  essay,  though  published  only  in 
1788,  had  been  written  in  1784.  In  that  essay  he  endeavoured  to 
show  that  there  existed  an  intimate  connection,  not  only  between 
the  mythology  of  India  and  that  of  Greece  and  Italy,  but  likewise 
between  the  legendary  stories  of  the  Brahmans  and  the  accounts  of 
certain  historical  events  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  No 
doubt,  the  temptation  was  great.  No  one  could  look  down  for  a 
moment  into  the  rich  mine  of  religious  and  mythological  lore  that 
was  suddenly  opened  before  the  eyes  of  scholars  and  theologians, 
without  being  struck  by  a  host  of  similarities,  not  only  in  the  lan- 
guages, but  also  in  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Hindus,  the  Greeks, 
and  Komans  ;  and  if  at  that  time  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  were  still 
supposed  to  have  borrowed  their  language  and  their  religion  from 
Jewish  quarters,  the  same  conclusion  could  hardly  be  avoided  with 
regard  to  the  language  and  the  religion  of  the  Brahmans  of  India. 

The  first  impulse  to  look  in  the  ancient  religion  of  India  for 
reminiscences  of  revealed  truth  seems  to  have'  come  from  mis- 
sionaries rather  than  from  scholars.    It  arose  from  a  motive,  in 
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Itself  most  excellent,  of  finding  some  common  ground  for  those  who 
wished  to  convert  and  thoao  who  were  to  be  converted.  Only, 
instead  of  looking  for  that  common  ground  where  it  really  was  to  be 
found,  viz.,  in  the  broad  foundations  on  which  all  relipons  are  built 
up, — the  belief  in  a  divine  power,  the  acknowledgment  of  sin, 
the  habit  of  prayer,  the  desire  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  the  hope 
of  a  iiitnre  life, — the  students  of  Pagan  religion  as  well  as  Christian 
miMiouaries  were  bent  on  discovering  more  strilcing  and  more  startling 
coincidences,  in  order  to  use  them  in  confirmation  of  their  fiivourite 
theory,  that  some  rays  of  a  primeval  revelation,  or  some  reflection  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  had  reached  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  world. 
This  was  a  dangerous  proceeding ;  dangerous  because  superficial, 
dangerous  because  undertaken  with  a  foregone  conclusion ;  and  very 
aoon  the  same  arguments  that  had  been  used  on  one  side  in  order  to 
prove  that  all  religious  truth  had  been  derived  from  the  Old  Testa- 
Doent,  were  turned  against  Christian  scholars  and  Christian  mission- 
vies  in  order  to  show  that  it  was  not  Bruhmauism  and  Buddhism 
which  had  borrowed  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  that  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  had  borrowed  from  the  more  ancient 
rtligions  of  the  Brahmans  and  Buddhists. 

This  argument  was  carried  out,  for  instance,  in  Hoi  well's 
•'  Original  I*rinoiples  of  the  Ancient  Brahmans,"  publishcxl  in  London 
<»arly  as  17751,  in  which  the  author  maintains  that  "  the  Brah- 
ic  religion  is  the  first  and  purest  product  of  supernatural  revc- 
ition,"  and  "  that  the  Hindu  scriptures  contain  to  a  moral  certainty 
Ab  original  doctrines  and  terms  of  restoration,  delivered  from  God 
Himself,  by  the  month  of  his  first-created  Birmah,  to  mankind,  at 
his  first  creation  in  the  form  of  man." 

Sir  William  Jones  *  tells  us  that  one  or  two  missionaries  in  India 
had  been  absurd  enough,  in  their  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the 
G^ontilfis,  to  urge  *'  that  the  Hindus  were  even  now  almost  Christiims, 
lieomifle  their  Brahma,  Vish/ju,  and  Mahc«a  were  no  other  than  the 
Ciimtian  Trinity ;"  a  sentence  in  which,  he  adds,  we  can  only  doubt 
wh  Hy,  ignorance,  or  impiety  predominates. 

i..  .  ..aam  Jones  himself  was  not  likely  to  fall  into  that  error. 
He  speaks  against  it  most  emphatically.  "  Either,"  he  says,  "  the 
first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis — all  due  allowance  being  made  for  a 
Curative  Ea«t«nx  style — are  true,  or  the  whole  fabrick  of  our 
narionwl  religion  is  false ;  a  conclusion  which  none  of  us,  I  trust, 
«KMild  wish  to  be  drawn.  But  it  is  not  the  truth  of  our  national 
religion  as  such  that  I  have  at  heart ;  it  is  truth  itself;  and  if  any 
eool,  unbiassed  reosoncr  will  clearly  convince  me  that  Moaes  drew  his 
nanativo  throngb  Egyptian  conduits  from  the  primeval  fountains  of 
Indian  literature,  I  shall  osteenx  him  as  a  friend  for  having  weeded 

*  Asiatic  Reaearches,  i.  p,  272. 
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my  mind  from  a  capital  error,  and  promise  to  stand  amongst  the 
foremost  in  assisting  to  circulate  the  truth  which  he  has  ascer- 
tained." 

But  though  he  speaks  so  strongly  against  the  uncritical  proceed- 
ings of  those  who  would  derive  anything  that  is  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  from  Indian  sources,  Sir  William  Jones  was  really  guilty 
of  the  same  want  of  critical  caution  in  his  own  attempts  to  identify 
the  gods  and  heroes  of  Greece  and  Home  with  the  gods  and  heroes 
of  India.  He  begins  his  essay  *  "  On  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and 
India  "  with  the  following  remarks : — 

«  We  cannot  justly  conclude,  by  arguments  preceding  the  proof  of  facts, 
that  one  idolatrous  people  mast  have  borrowed  their  deities,  rites,  and 
tenets  &om  another,  since  gods  of  all  shapes  and  dimensions  may  be  firamed 
by  the  boundless  powers  of  imagination,  or  by  the  frauds  and  follies  of  men, 
in  countries  never  connected  ;  but  when  features  of  resemblance,  too  strong 
to  have  been  accidental,  arc  observable  in  different  systems  of  polytheism, 
without  fancy  or  prejudice  to  colour  them  and  improve  the  likeness,  we  can 
scarce  help  believing  that  some  connection  has  immemorially  subsisted 
between  the  several  nations  who  have  adopted  them.  It  is  my  design  in 
this  essay  to  point  out  such  a  resemblance  between  the  popular  worship  of 
the  old  Greeks  and  Italians  and  that  of  the  Hindus  ;  nor  can  there  be  any 
room  to  doubt  of  a  great  similarity  between  their  strange  religions  and  that 
of  Egypt,  China,  Persia,  Phrygia,  Phoenice,  and  Syria ;  to  which,  perhaps, 
wo  may  safely  add  some  of  the  southern  kingdoms,  and  even  islands,  of 
America  ;  while  the  Gothick  system  which  prevailed  in  the  northern  regions 
of  Europe  was  not  merely  similar  to  those  of  Greece  and  Italy,  but  almost 
the  same  in  another  dress,  with  an  embroidery  of  images  apparently  Asiatick. 
From  all  this,  if  it  be  satisfactorily  proved,  we  may  infer  a  general  union  or 
afi^ty  between  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  of  the  primitive  world 
at  the  time  when  they  deviated,  as  they  did  too  early  deviate,  from  the 
rational  adoration  of  the  only  true  God." 

Here,  then,  in  an  essay  written  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Sir 
W.  Jones,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Oriental  scholars  in  England, 
it  might  seem  as  if  we  should  find  the  first  outlines  of  that  science 
which  is  looked  upon  as  but  of  to-day  or  yesterday,  the  outlines  of 
Comparative  Mythology.  But  in  such  an  expectation  we  are  disap- 
pointed. What  we  find  is  merely  a  superficial  comparison  of  the 
mythology  of  India  and  that  of  other  nations,  both  Aryan  and 
Semitic,  without  any  scientific  value,  because  carried  out  without  any 
of  those  critical  tests  which  alone  can  keep  Comparative  Mythology 
from  running  riot.  This  is  not  intended  as  casting  a  slur  on  Sir  W. 
Jones.  At  his  time  the  principles  which  have  now  been  established 
by  the  students  of  the  science  of  language  were  not  yet  known,  and 
as  with  words,  so  with  the  names  of  deities,  similarity  of  sound,  the 
most  treacherous  of  all  sirens,  was  the  only  guide  in  such  researches. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  fiind  fault  with  a  man  possessed  of  saoh 
*  Asiatic  Besearches,  L  p.  221. 
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genius,  taste,  and  learning-  as  Sir  W.  Jones,  but  no  one  who  ia 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  these  researches  will  be  surprised  at 
my  words.  It  is  the  fate  of  all  pioneers,  not  only  to  be  left  behind 
in  the  assault  which  they  had  planned,  but  to  find  that  many  of  their 
approaches  were  made  in  a  false  direction,  and  had  to  be  abandoned. 
And  OS  the  authority  of  their  names  continues  to  sway  the  pubb'c  at 
large,  and  is  apt  to  mislead  even  painstaking  students  and  to  entail 
upon  them  repeated  disappointments,  it  is  necessary  that  those  who 
know  should  speak  out,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  harsh  or 
presumptuous. 

A  few  instances  will  suffice  to  show  how  utterly  baseless  the  com- 
parisons are  which  Sir  W.  Jones  instituted  between  the  gods  of  India, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  He  compares  the  Latin  Janus  with  the  Sanskrit 
deity  Gawem.  It  is  well  known  that  Janus  is  connected  with  the  same 
root  that  has  yielded  the  names  of  Jupiter,  Zeus,  and  Byaus,  while  Ga;je«a 
ia  a  compound,  meaning  loixl  of  hosts,  lord  of  the  companies  of  gods. 

Saturnus  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  Noah,  and  is  then 
identified  by  Sir  W.  Jones  with  the  Indian  Jlanu  Satyavrata,  who 
escaped  from  the  flood.  Ceres  is  compared  with  the  goddess  Sri, 
Jupiter  or  Dicspiter  with  Indra  orDivaspati;  ond,  though  etymology 
is  called  a  weak  basis  for  historical  inquiries,  the  three  syllables  Jov 
in  Jovis,  in  Zeus,  and  Siv  in  Siva  are  placed  side  by  side,  as  possibly  con- 
taining the  same  root,  only  differently  pronounced.  Now  the  a  of 
Siva  is  a  palatal  s,  and  no  scholar  who  has  once  lookc<l  into  a  book 
on  comparative  philology  need  bo  told  that  such  on  s  could  never 
correspond  to  a  Greek  Zeta  or  a  Latin  J. 

In  Krishna,  the  lovely  &hcphcrd-god,  Sir  W.  Jones  recognises  the 
features  of  Apollo  Nomius,  who  fed  the  herds  of  Admotus,  and  slew 
the  dragon  Python ;  and  he  leaves  it  to  etymologists  to  determine 
whether  Gop&la,  i.e.,  the  cow-herd,  may  not  be  the  same  word  as 
Apollo.  AVc  are  also  assured,  on  the  authority  of  Colonel  Vallancey, 
that  Krishna  in  Irish  means  the  sun,  and  that  the  goddess  Kfili,  to 
whom  human  sacrifices  were  offered,  as  enjoined  in  the  Vedas  (?),  was 
the  same  as  Hekato.  In  conclusion.  Sir  W.  Jones  remarks,  *•  I 
strongly  incline  to  believe  that  Egyptian  priests  have  actually  come 
from  the  Nile  to  Ihe  Gang^  and  Yamuna,  and  that  they  visited  the 
fiSormana  of  India,  as  the  sages  of  Greece  visited  them,  rather  to 

[uire  than  to  impart  knowledge." 

The  interest  that  had  been  excited  by  Sir  William  Jones's  re- 
searches did  not  subside,  though  he  himself  did  not  return  to  the 
subject,  but  devoted  his  great  powers  to  more  useful  labours.  Scholars, 
both  in  India  and  in  Europe,  wanted  to  know  more  of  the  ancient 
religion  of  India.  If  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Janus  had  once  been  found 
in  the  ancient  pantheon  of  the  Brahmans ;   if  the  account  of  Noah 
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and  the  deluge  could  be  traced  back  to  the  atory  of  Manu  Satyavrata, 
who  scaped  from  the  flood ;  more  discoyeries  might  be  expected  in 
this  newly-opened  mine,  and  people  rushed  to  it  with  all  the  eager- 
ness of  gold-diggers.  The  idea  that  everything  in  India  was  of 
extreme  antiquity  had  at  that  time  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the  minds 
of  all  students  of  Sanskrit ;  and,  as  there  was  no  one  to  check  their 
enthusiasm,  everything  that  came  to  light  in  Sanskrit  literature  was 
readily  accepted  as  more  ancient  than  Homer,  or  even  than  the  Old 
Testament.  It  was  tmder  these  influences  that  Lieutenant  Wilford, 
a  contemporary  of  Sir  William  Jones  at  Calcutta,  took  up  the  thread 
which  Sir  William  Jones  had  dropped,  and  determined  at  all  hazards 
to  solve  the  question  which  at  that  time  had  excited  a  world-wide 
interest.  Convinced  that  the  Brahmans  possessed  in  their  ancient 
literature  the  originals,  not  only  of  Greek  and  Boman  mythology, 
but  likewise  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  he  tried  every  possible 
means  to  overcome  their  reserve  and  reticence.  He  related  to  them, 
as  well  as  he  could,  the  principal  stories  of  classical  inythology,  and 
the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament ;  he  assured 
them  that  they  would  find  the  same  things  in  their  ancient  books, 
if  they  would  but  look  for  them ;  he  held  out  the  hopes  of  ample 
rewards  for  any  extracts  from  their  sacred  literature  containing  the 
histories  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of  Deukalion  and  Prometheus ;  and  at 
last  he  succeeded.  The  coyness  of  the  Pandits  yielded  ;  the  inces- 
sant demand  created  a  supply ;  and  for  several  years  essay  after 
essay  appeared  in  the  "Asiatic  Researches,"  with  extracts  from 
Sanskrit  MSS.,  containing  not  only  the  names  of  Deukalion,  Pro- 
metheus, and  other  heroes  and  deities  of  Oreece,  but  likewise  the 
names  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Qi  Abraham  and  Sarah,  and  all  the  rest. 
Great  was  the  surprise,  still  greater  the  joy,  not  only  in  Calcutta, 
but  in  London,  at  Paris,  and  in  all  the  universities  of  Germany.  The 
Sanskrit  MSS.  from  which  Lieutenant  Wilford  quoted,  and  on  which 
his  theories  are  based,  were  submitted  to  Sir  W.  Jones  and  other 
scholars ;  and  though  many  persons  were  surprised  and  for  a  time 
even  incredulous,  yet  the  fiict  could  not  be  denied,  that  all  was  found  in 
these  Sanskrit  MSS.  as  stated  by  Lieutenant  Wilford.  Sir  W.  Jonei» 
then  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  printed  the  following  declara- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Asiatic  Besearches : " — 

"  Since  I  am  persuaded  that  the  learned  essay  on  Egypt  and  the  Nile  haft 
afforded  you  equal  delight  with  that  which  I  have  myself  received  from  it, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  endeavouring  to  increase  your  satisfaction  by  confess- 
ing openly  that  I  have  at  length  abandoned  the  greatest  part  of  the  natural 
distrust  and  incredulity  which  had  taken  possession  of  my  mind  before  I 
had  examined  the  sources  from  which  our  excellent  associate,  Lieutenant 
Wilford,  has  drawn  so  great  a  variety  of  new  and  interesting  opinions. 
Having  lately  read  again  and  again,  both  alone  and  with  a  Pandit,  the 
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ntnneroQS  ori<^inal  passages  in  tbo  Puraxas,  oud  othar  Sanskrit  books, 
uhicli  the  writer  of  the  dissertiitiou  adduces  in  support  of  bis  assertions,  I 
iixu  huppy  in  bearLng  tostiuiony  to  his  perfect  good  faith  juid  general  accu- 
racy, both  in  his  extracts  and  in  the  translation  of  them." 

Sir  W.  Jones  then  proceeds  to  give  himself  a  translation  of  some 
of  these  passages.  "  The  following  tran.slation,"  be  writes,  "  of  an 
extract  from  the  Padraa-puraaa  is  minutely  exact ; — 

"1.  To  Satyai'iirman,  the  sovereign  of  the  vbole  earth,  were  bom  i^ee 
sods;  the  eldest,  Shentui :  then  Vhnnnu;  aud  thirdly,  Jydfifti. 

"  2.  They  were  uU  men  of  good  morals,  excellent  in  virtue  and  virtuous 
deeds,  skilled  in  the  use  of  weapons  to  strike  with  or  to  be  thrown,  brave 
men,  e«^cr  for  victory  in  battle. 

••  3.  Jiiit  !^aii/tiiHiniiim,  being  continually  delighted  with  devout  medita- 
tion, and  seeing  bis  sous  fit  for  dominion,  laid  upon  them  the  burden  of 
gi>\  trument, 

"  4.  WTiilst  ho  remained  honourhif?  and  satisfying  the  gods,  and  priests, 
and  kino.     One  day,  by  tbo  act  of  destiny,  the  king,  having  drunk  mead, 

"  5.  Became  eunseless,  and  lay  asleep  naked ;  then  was  be  seen  by 
Cltattmi,  aud  by  him  were  his  two  brothers  called. 

"  C.  To  whom  he  said  :  WTiat  now  has  befallen  ?  In  what  state  is  this 
oar  sire  ?  By  those  two  was  he  hidden  with  clothes,  and  called  to  bis 
ftmseH  again  and  again. 

"  7.  Eiaviug  recovered  his  intellect,    aud   perfectly   knowing  what  hud 

saed,  be  cursed  L'hariiin,  saying,  Thou  shall  be  the  servant  of  servants ; 

''  ^.  And  since  thou  wast  a  laugher  in  their  presence,  from  laughter  shall 
Ihou  acquire  a  name.  Then  he  gave  to  Slunnn  the  wide  domain  on  the 
south  of  tJie  snowy  mountains. 

•'  U.  And  to  Jiiitjxli  he  gave  all  on  the  north  of  tho  snowy  mountiiins ; 
but  he,  by  the  power  of  religious  contemplation,  obtained  suprumc  blisti." 

t'ter  this  testimony  from  Sir  W.  Jones,  wrung  from  him,  as  it  would 
I,  a^iust  his  own  wish  and  will.  Lieutenant  Wilford's  essays 
more  numerous  and  more  startling  with  every  year. 
At  last,  however,  the  coincidences  became  too  great.  Tho  MSS. 
were  again  carefully  examined ;  and  then  it  was  found  that  a  clever 
)rgery  had  been  committed,  that  leaves  had  been  inserted  in  ancient 
[SS.,  and  that  on  these  leaves  the  Pandits,  urged  by  Lieutenant 
Wiliord  to  disclose  their  ancient  mysteries  and  traditions,  had  ren- 
dcrctl  in  correct  iSanskrit  verses  all  that  they  had  heard  about  Adam 
aud  Abraham  from  their  inquisitive  master.  Lieutenant  (then  Colonel) 
Willbrd  did  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  confess  publicly  that 
hi»d  been  imposed  upon;  but  in  the  meantime  the  mis^chicf  had 
)eeu  done,  his  essays  had  been  road  all  over  Europe,  they  retained 
tlieir  phice  in  the  volumes  of  the  "  Asiatic  Researches,"  and  to  tho 
present  day  some  of  his  statements  and  theories  continue  to  be  quoted 
authoritatively  by  writers  on  ancient  religion. 

Such  accidents,  aud,  one  might  almost  say,  such  misfortunes,  will 
ippcn,  and  it  would  be  extremely  unfair  were  we  to  use  unnecessarily 
'larsh  language  with  regard  to  those  to  whom  they  have  happened.  It 
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is  perfectly  trae  that  at  present,  after  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  an  accurate  and  critical  study  of  Sanskrit,  it  would  be  unpardon- 
able if  any  Sanskrit  scholar  accepted  such  passages  v&  those 
translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones  as  genuine.  Tet  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  a  further  study  of  Sanskrit  will  not  lead  to  similar 
disenchantments,  and  deprive  many  a  book  in  Sanskrit  literature,  which 
now  is  considered  as  very  ancient,  of  its  claims  to  any  high  antiquity. 
Certain  portions  of  the  Yeda  even,  which,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes  at  present,  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  referring  to  the  tenth 
or  twelfth  century  before  our  era,  may  some  day  or  other  dwindle 
down  from  their  high  estate,  and  those  who  have  believed  in  tbeir 
extreme  antiquity  will  then  be  held  up  to  blame  or  ridicule,  like 
Sir  W.  Jones  or  Colonel  Wilford.  This  cannot  be  avoided,  for 
science  is  progressive,  and  does  not  acknowledge,  even  in  the  most 
distinguished  scholars,  any  claims  to  infallibility.  One  lesson 
only  we  may  learn  from  the  disappointments  that  befell  Colonel 
Wilford,  and  that  is  to  be  on  our  guard  against  anything  which 
in  ordinary  language  would  be  called  '*  too  good  to  be  true."  Com- 
parative philology  has  taught  us  again  and  again  that  when  we  find 
a  word  exactly  tlie  same  in  Ghreek  and  Sanskrit,  we  may  be  certain 
that  it  cannot  be  the  same  word ;  and  the  same  applies  to  Com- 
parative Mythology.  The  same  god  or  the  same  hero  cannot  have 
exactly  the  same  name  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Sanskrit  and  Greek  have  deviated  from  each  other,  have  both 
followed  their  own  way,  have  both  suflfered  their  own  phonetic  corrup- 
tions ;  and  hence,  if  they  do  possess  the  same  word,  they  can  only 
possess  it  either  in  its  Greek  or  in  its  Sanskrit  disguise.  And  if  that 
caution  applies  to  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  members  of  the  same  family  of 
language,  how  much  more  strongly  must  it  apply  to  Sanskrit  and 
Hebrew !  If  the  first  man  were  called  in  Sanskrit  Adima,  and  in 
Hebrew  Adam,  and  if  the  two  were  really  the  same  word,  then 
Hebrew  and  Sanskrit  could  not  be  members  of  two  different 
families  of  speech,  and  we  should  be  driven  to  admit  that  Adam 
was  borrowed  by  the  Jews  from  the  Hindus,  for  it  is  in  Sanskrit 
only  that  Adima  means  the  first,  whereas  in  Hebrew  it  has  no  such 
meaning. 

These  principles  and  these  cautions  were  hardly  thought  of  in  the 
days  of  Sir  W.  Jones  and  Colonel  Wilford,  but  they  ought  to 
be  thought  of  at  present.  Thus,  before  Bopp  had  laid  down  his 
code  of  phonetic  laws,  and  before  Burnouf  had  written  his  works  on 
Buddhism,  one  cannot  be  very  much  surprised  that  Buddha  should 
have  been  identified  with  Minos  and  Lamech ;  nay,  that  even  the 
Babylonian  deity  Belus,  and  the  Teutonic  deity  Wodan  or  Odin, 
should  have  been  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  founder  of 
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{uddliism  in  Tnrlia. 
~ead  again,  in  a 
:hese:* — 


But  we  did  not  expect  that  wo  should  have  to 
book    published   in   1869,   such    statements   as 


"  There  is,  certainly,  a  mnch  greater  similai-ity  between  the  Buddhism 

<3f  the  Topes  and  the   Scandinavian   mythology  than  between  it  and  the 

toddhism  of  the  books  ;  bat  still  the  gulf  between  the  two  is  immense  ; 

aand  if  any  traces   of  the  doctriuea  of   the  gentle  ascetic  (Buddha)  over 

«xisted   in  the  bosom  of  Odin  or  hia  followers,  wliile  dwelling  near  the 

aroots  of  the  Caucasus,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  suffered  fearful 

shipwreck  among  the  rocks  of  the  savogo  superstitions  of  the  north,  and 

sank,  never  again  to  appear  on  the  suriface  of  Scandinavian  mythology. 

If   the  two  religions  came  anywhere  in  contact  it   is  at   their  base,  for 

underlying  both  there  existed  a  strange  substnitum  of  Tree  and  Seqiont 

Worship  ;  on  this  the  two  structures  seem  to  have  been  raised,  though  they 

aflorwards  diverged  into  forms  so  strangely  dissimilar."  (P.  84.) 

Or  again  (p.  32), — 

*'  We  shall  probably  not  err  far  if  we  regard  these  traces  of  Serpent 
Worship  us  indicating  the  presence  in  the  north-cast  of  Scotland  of  the 
head  of  that  column  of  migration,  or  of  propagandi^m,  which,  under  the 
myth  of  Wodenism.  we  endeavoured  in  a  previous  chapter  to  trace  from 
the  Caucasus  to  Scandinavia," 

*'  The  arbours  under  which  two  of  the  couples  are  seated  are  cnrious 
ixutances  of  that  sort  of  summer-house  which  may  be  found  adorning  tea- 
inirdons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  to  the  present  day.  It  is  scenes 
like  these  that  make  us  hesitate  before  asserting  that  there  could  not 
(K>sstbly  be  any  connexion  between  Buddhism  ond  Wodenism."  (P.  140.) 

"  One  of  the  most  tempting  nominal  similarities  connected  with  this 
subject  is  snggosted  by  the  name  of  Maya.  The  mother  of  Buddha  was 
called  Mayd.  The  mother  of  Mercurj'  was  also  Maia,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas.  The  Romans  always  called  Wodin,  Mercury,  and  dies  Mftruni  and 
Wotl^tuilay  alike  designated  the  fourth-day  of  the  week  ....  Those  and 
vt  similarities  have  frequently  been  pointed  out  and  insisted  upon,  and 
are  too  numerous  and  too  distinct  not  to  have  some  foundation  in 
reality."  (P.  186,  note.) 

Statements  like  these  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  or  uncon- 
tradicted, particularly  if  supported  by  the  authority  of  a  great  name  ; 
and  after  having  spoken  so  freely  of  the  wnscientific  character  of  the 
mythological  comparisons  instituted  by  scholars  like  Sir  William 
Jones  and  Lieutenant  WiUbrd,  who  can  no  longer  defend  them- 
selves, it  would  be  mere  cowardice  to  shrink  from  performing  the 
same  unpleasant  duty  in  the  case  of  a  living  writer,  who  has  shown 
that  he  knows  how  to  wield  the  weapons  both  of  defence  and  attack. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  mother  of  Buddha  was  called  M&y&, 
bnt  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Sanskrit  M&yu  cannot  be  the  Greek 
Mota.  It  ia  quite  true  also  that  the  fourth  day  of  the  week  is  called 
dies  Mprciirii  in  Latin,  and  Wednesday  in  English  ;  nay,  that  in 
Sanskrit  the  same  day  is  called  Budha-dina  or  liudfia-cdra !  But 
■  "Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,"  by  James  Fergtunon.    London:  1868. 
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Clemens  of  Alexandria  (died  220)  seems  to  liavc  teen  the  first  who 
used  the  names  oi'  Wednesday  and  Friday,  'ILpfiov  ncd  'A<})poBiTYji  17/i.epo. 
It  is  generally  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Caasius  Die,  that  the 
system  of  counting  by  weeks  and  week-days  was  first  introduced  in 
Egypt,  and  that  at  his  time,  early  in  the  third  century,  the  Romans 
had  adopted  it,  though  but  recently.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  would 
seem  that,  if  Tibullus  could  use  the  name  of  dies  Saturni  for  Satur- 
day, the  whole  system  of  week-days  must  have  been  settled  and 
known  ^t  Komo  in  his  time,  Cassius  Dio  tells  us  that  the  nnracs 
were  a.ssigncd  to  eacli  day  Sia  Ttcrarapiov,  by  fours  ;  or  by  giving  the  first 
hour  of  the  week  to  Saturn,  then  giving  one  hour  to  each  planet  in 
succession,  till  the  twenty-fifth  hour  became  again  the  first  of  the 
next  day.  Both  systems  lead  to  the  same  result,  as  will  bo  seen 
from  the  following  table  : — 


nunti. 

L«Ufu 

BnelUIi. 

FwnA. 

Oenmu. 

I  Suluru  1 

Dios  Siltumi 

SatunlAy 

Samodi 
(dies  sabbati) 

.Suras  tag 
(Soruuibtfnd) 

3  Jupiter  6 

„    Sulifl 

Sanduy 

Pimancho 
(dominiciu) 

Soivntag 

3  yUn  i 

„    Luiun 

]lIoiulay 

Lundi 

Itontiig 

4  Sun  2 

,.    Miirtis 

Tuestky 

Mardi 

Dion-stng 

<  V««w  7 

,,    MtTCurii 

Wo<lnosclfty 

Morcredi 

Mittwooh 

t  Ilunury  S 

„    Jovia 

'rhurwlay 

Jeudi 

DonuunUff 

7  Muon  'ii 

„    Vuuoris 

i'liday 

Yendiodi 

Froitttg 

Old  HI«h  Gerrnu. 

MilliUulLghQemuui.       An|ili>-Siixun. 

Old  None. 

Siuiakrit. 

ttmhuUK 

aanizUic 

Biilor  dig 

luiigardai;!- 

Suni-Y^ra 

{nnntin  4bttnd) 

(flunncn  ftLunt) 

(washing  duy) 

nnoiuida^ 

flunbcn  Uc 

Bunnjm  dag 

Bunnudikgr 

Ilavi-Tbra 

Bdhun  Uv  \i) 

miia  Uui 

inciiuiu  dug 

uiHuudiigr 

ijuina-vucu 

nuwes  tac 

zica  tuc 

lives  (^ 

ty«Ufff 

B)iAnmA-\i'lra 

(statdM;) 

(eritar) 

waotaacatae  (f) 

mittwoch 

vodanes  dag 

odimdsgr 

BudJia-v&n 

(mittiiwoclui} 

iliituuvm  Uic 

doQrwj  tac 

thimorcs  dug 

thor-nlajfr 

Brih«5pflli-viLra 

IxsQi  duff 

firittto 

frigu  dhj 

friadugr 

Kukra-vitni 

After  the  names  of  Hie  week-days  had  once  been  settled,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  their  migration  towards  the  East  and  towards  the 
West.  The  Hindus  had  their  own  peculiar  system  of  reckoning 
days  and  months,  but  they  adopted  at  a  later  time  the  foreign 
•yadem  of  counting  by  weeks  of  seven  days,  and  assigning  a 
presiding  planetary  deity  to  each  of  the  seven  days,  according  to 
ihc  system  described  above.  As  the  Indian  name  of  the  planet 
iiercury  was  Budha,  the  dien  Mercnrii  was  natural!)'  called 
Uadha-uirOi  but  never  Buddha-v&ra ;  and  the  £act  that  the  mother 
of  Mercorj  was  called  Maja,  and  the  mother  of  Buddha  Maya,  could, 
lliercfore,  have  had  no   bearing  whatever  on   the   name  assigned  to 
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the  Indian  Wednesday.*  Whether  the  names  of  the  planets  were 
formed  in  India  independently,  or  after  Greek  models,  is  difficult  to 
settle.  The  name  of  Budha,  the  knowing  or  the  clever,  given  to 
the  planet  Mercury,  seems,  however,  inexplicable  except  on  the  latter 
hypothesis. 

Having  traced  the  origin  of  the  Sanskrit  name  of  the  die%  Mercurii, 
Budhav&ra,  let  us  now  see  why  the  Teutonic  nations,  though  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  Bu4dhi8m,  called  the  same  day  the  day  of  Wodan. 

That  the  Teutonic  nations  received  the  names  of  the  week-days 
from  their  Greek  and  Boman  neighbours  admits  of  no  doubt.  For 
commercial  and  military  arrangements  between  Eomans  and  Ger- 
mans some  kind  of  lingua  franca  must  soon  have  sprung  up,  and  in  it 
the  names  of  the  week-days  must  have  found  their  place.  There 
would  have  been  little  difficulty  in  explaining  the  meaning  of 
Sunday  and  Monday  to  the  Germans,  but  in  order  to  make  them 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  other  names,  some  explanations  must 
have  been  given  on  the  nature  of  the  different  deities,  in  order  to 
enable  the  Germans  to  find  corresponding  names  in  their  own 
language.  A  Boman  would  tell  his  German  friend  that  dies  Veneris 
meant  the  day  of  a  goddess  who  represented  beauty  and  love,  and 
on  hearing  this  the  German  would  at  once  have  thought  of  his  own 
goddess  of  Iov^b,  Freyja^  and  have  called  the  diei  Veneris  the  day  of 
Frei/l/a^  or  Friday.f 

If  Jupiter  was  described  as  the  god  who  wields  the  thunderbolt, 
his  natural  representative  in  German  would  be  Donar,X  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Thunar,  the  Old  Norse  Thor;  and  hence  the  dies  Jovis 
would  be  called  the  day  of  Thdr,  or  Thursday.  If  the  fact  that 
Jupiter  was  the  king  of  the  gods  had  been  mentioned,  his  proper 
representative  in  German  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  Wuotan  or 
Odin.%  As  it  was,  Wuotan  or  Odin  was  chosen  as  the  nearest 
approach  to  Mercury,  the  character  which  they  share  in  common,  and 
which  led  to  their  identification,  being  most  likely  their  love  of 
travelling  through  the  air,||  also  their  granting  wealth  and  fulfilling 
the  wishes  of  their  worshippers,  in  which  capacity  Wuotan  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Wtinsch  %  or  Wish.  We  can  thus  understand  how  it 
happened  that  father  and  son  changed  places,  for  while  Mercurius  is 
the  son  of  Jupiter,  Wuotan  is  the  father  of  Doimr.  Mars,  the  god 
of  war,  was  identified  with  the  German  Tiu  or  Ziu,  a  name  which, 
though  originally  the  same  as  Zeus  in  Greek  or  Dyaus  in  Sanskrit, 
took  a  peculiarly  national  character  among  the  Germans,  and  became 
their  god  of  war.** 

*  Grimm,  "  Deutsche  Mytbologie,"  p.  118,  note. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  276.  X  Itid.,  p.  161.  §  Ibid.,  p.  120. 

II  Ibid.,  pp.  137—148.  U  Ibid.,  p.  126. 

**  Tacit.,  Hist.  ir.  64,  communibas  Diis  et  prtecipuo  Deorum  Marti  grates  agimos. 
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There  remained  thus  only  the  (iics  Sfu'uriii,  the  day  of  Saturn,  and 
whether  this  was  called  so  in  imitation  of  the  Latin  name,  or  after 
an  old  Gorman  deity  of  a  similar  name  and  character,  is  a  point 
which  for  the  present  wo  must  leave  unsettled. 

What,  however,  is  not  unsettled  is  tin's,  that  if  the  Germans,  in. 
interpreting  these  names  of  Roman  deities  as  well  as  they  could, 
called  the  dies  Mercurii,  the  same  day  which  the  Hindus  had  called 
the  day  of  Budha  (with  one  d),  their  day  of  Witotau,  this  was  not 
because  *'  the  doctrines  of  the  gentle  ascetic  existed  in  the  bosom  of 
Odin  or  his  followers,  while  dwelling  near  the  roots  of  the  Caucasus," 
but  for  very  different  and  much  more  tangible  reasons. 

But,  apart  from  all  this,  by  what  possible  process  could  Buddha  and 
Odin  have  over  been  brought  together  in  the  flesh  ?  In  the  history  of 
ancient  religions,  Odin  belongs  to  the  same  stratum  of  mythological 
thought  as  Dyaua  in  India,  Zeus  in  Greece,  Jupiter  in  Italy.  Ho  was 
worshipped  as  the  supreme  deity  during  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
age  of  the  Veda  and  of  Homer.  His  travels  in  Greece  and  even  in 
Tyrkland,"  and  his  half-historical  character  as  a  mere  hero  and  a 
leader  of  his  people,  are  the  result  of  the  latest  Euhemerism. 
Buddha,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  a  mytholoQ-ical,  but  a  personal  and 
historical  character,  and  to  think  of  a  meeting  of  Buddha  and  Odin, 
or  even  of  their  respective  descendants,  at  the  roots  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  would  be  like  imagining  an  intenaew  between  Cyrus  and 
Odin,  between  Mohammed  and  Aphrodite. 

A  comparative  study  of  ancient  religions  and  mythologies,  as  will 
be  seen  from  these  instances,  is  not  a  subject  to  bo  taken  up  lightly. 
It  requires  not  only  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  minutest 
details  of  comparative  philology,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
religions,  which  can  hardly  be  gained  without  a  study  of  original 
documents.  As  long,  however,  as  researches  of  this  kind  are  carried 
on  for  their  own  sake,  and  from  a  mere  desire  of  discovering  truth, 
without  any  ulterior  objects,  they  deserve  no  blame,  though,  for  a 
time,  thoy  may  lead  to  erroneous  results.  But  when  coincidences 
between  different  religious  and  mythologies  are  searched  out  simply 
in  support  of  preconceived  theories,  whether  by  the  friends  or  enemies 
of  true  religion,  the  sense  of  truth,  the  very  life  of  all  science,  is 
sacrificed,  and  serious  mischief  will  follow  without  fail.  Here  we 
have  a  right,  not  only  to  protest,  but  to  blame.  There  is  on  this 
account  a  great  difference  between  the  books  we  have  hitherto 
examined,  and  a  work  latoTy  published  in  Paris  by  M.  Jacolliot, 
under  the  sensational  title  of  "  La  Bible  dans  I'lnde,  Yie  de  Jeseus 
Chris tna."  If  this  book  had  been  written  with  the  pure  enthusiasm 
of  Lieutenftut  Wilford,  it  might  have  been  passed  by  as  a  mere 
*  GrinuD,  1.  c.  p.  148. 
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anachroniein.  But  vhes  cae  aee^  iksmt  its  amtMr  dross  his  cres  s^ainst 
all  evidence  that  would  tell  fczaiitst  Lis:,  sad  bm^  ti^etlier,  withont 
any  critical  scropIeK  w*u>;TeT  <ceais  i.c*  ^oropart  iiis  theonr  that 
OuiEtianity  is  a  mere  oc^  c^  the  asckst  re^iskoi  of  India,  mere 
silence  would  not  be  a  «u£rlent  a&nrer.  Besides,  the  book  has  lately 
been  translated  into  English,  and  viQ  be  read,  no  donbt,  by  many 
people  who  cannot  test  the  eridenoe  en  which  it  professes  to  be  foonded. 
We  lesim  that  M.  ^acoUyA  wa*  Mnce  years  ago  appointed  President 
of  the  G>art  of  Jnstioe  at  Chaz.demag\>Tp,  and  that  he  deToted  the 
leisure  lefL  him  {rom  the  dnties  of  his  position  to  studying  San^rit 
and  the  holy  books  of  the  Hindus.  He  is  said  to  hare  pot  himself  in 
oommnnication  with  the  Bnhmans,  who  had  obtuned  access  to  a 
great  number  of  MSS.  carefolly  stored  np  in  the  depths  of  the 
pagodaa.  "The  porpcot  of  hisbook  is"'  IqncAefroma^endlycritic), 
"  that  our  civilization,  oar  religion,  our  legends,  our  gods  have  come 
to  OS  from  India,  aiter  passing  in  succession  thitmgh  Egypt,  Persia, 
Jad^ea,  Greece,  and  Italy.*'  This  statement,  we  are  told,  is  not  con- 
fined to  M.  Jaoolliot,  but  has  been  admitted  by  almost  all  Oriental 
scholars.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  found  again  in.  the 
Yedas,  and  the  texts  qaoted  by  M.  Jacolliot  in  support  of  his  theory 
are  said  to  leave  it  without  doubt.  Brahma  created  Adima  (in 
Sanskrit,  the  first  man^,  and  gave  him  for  companion  Hera  (in 
Sanskrit,  that  which  completes  life).  He  appointed  the  island  of 
Ceylon  for  their  residence.  What  follows  afterwards  is  so  beautifully 
described  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  it.  Only  I  must  warn 
my  readers,  lest  the  extract  should  leave  too  deep  an  impression  on 
their  memory,  that  what  M.  Jacolliot  calls  a  simple  translation  from 
Sanskrit  is,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  simple  invention  of  some 
slightly  mischievous  Brahman,  who,  like  the  Pandits  of  Lieutenant 
Wilford,  took  advantage  of  the  zeal  and  credulity  of  a  French  judge : — 

"  Hunng  created  the  Man  and  the  Woman  {siMttllatteouxhf,  not  one  after 
the  othcr^,  and  animated  them  with  the  di%-ine  afflatus — the  Lord  said  unto 
them,  '  Behold  your  mission  is  to  people  this  beautiful  Island  [Ceylon], 
where  I  have  gathered  together  everytfiing  pleasant  and  needful  for  your 
snbsisteuce, — the  rest  of  the  Earth  is  as  yet  uninhabitable,  but  should  your 
progeny  so  increase  as  to  render  the  hounds  of  paradise  too  narrow  a 
habitation,  let  them  enquire  of  me  by  sacrifice  and  I  will  make  known 
my  will,' 

"And  thus  saying,  disappeared.     .     .     . 

"  Then  Adam  and  Eve  dwelt  together  for  a  time  in  perfect  happiness ;  but 
ere  long  a  vague  disquietude  began  to  creep  upon  them  .  .  .  the  Spirit 
of  Evil,  jealous  of  their  felicity  and  of  the  work  of  Brahma,  inspired  them 
with  disturbing  thoughts ; — 'Let  us  wander  through  the  Island,'  said  Adam 
to  his  companion,  'and  see  if  we  may  not  find  some  part  even  more 
beautiful  than  this.'     .     .     . 
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Aod  Eve  followed  her  husband  .     .   wandering  for  days  uud  for  moDths 
.     bat  aa  they  advanced  the  woman  was  seized  with  atruoge  and 
explicable  terrors  :  '  Adam,'  said  she,  '  let  us  go  no  further,  it  seems  to 
e  that  wo  are  disobeying  the  Lord  :  have  we  not  already  <|mtted  the  place 
hich  he  assigned  hh  for  a  dwelling  and  forbad  us  to  leave  V ' 
"  *  Fear  not,'  replied  Adam,   '  this  is  not  that  fearful  wilderness  of  whic-li 
spoke  to  as.'     .     . 
•*  And  tboy  wandered  on.     .     .     . 

•*  Arriving  ftt  In«t  at  tho  extremity  of  the  Island,  they  behold  a  smooth  and 
narrow  unn  of  thu   sea,  and  beyond  it  u  vast  and  appjirently  bounditsK 
country,  couneclcd  with  their  Island  only  by  a  narrow  and  rocky  pathway- 
ing  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 

'  Tiio  two  wanderers  stood  amazed  :  the  country  before  them  was  covered 

stately  trees,  birds  of  a  thou>tand  colours  flitting  amidst  their  foliage. 

.     '  Behold,  what  beautiful  things  1 '  cried  Adam,  '  and  what  good  fruit 

ch  trees  must  produce ;     .     .     .     let  us  go  and  taste  them,  and  if  that 

nniry  is  belter  than  this,  we  will  dwell  thtre.' 

"Eve,  trembling,  besought  Adam  to  do  nothing  that  might  irritat-e  the  Lord 
fcgainet  Ihem.  '  Are  we  not  well,  hero '?  have  wo  not  pure  water  and 
dehciuiis  fruits  ? — ^wherefore  seek  other  things  ?  ' 

'■  *  Trne,'  replied  Adam,  '  but  we  will  return  ;  what  harm  can  it  be  to  visit 
Ibis  unknown  c-oimtry  that  presents  itself  to  our  view?'     .     .     .     And  as 
lie  approiiched  the  roeks,  Eve,  trembling,  followed. 
•*  Pbteing  bin  wife  upon  his  shoulders,  he  proceeded  to  cross  the  space  that 

IMparatcd  him  from  the  object  of  his  desires,  but  no  sooner  did  he  touch  the 
^ore,  than  trees,  flowers,  fruits,  birds,  all  that  they  had  perceived  from  the 
Opposite  side,  in  an  instant  vanished  amidst  terrific  clamour,  .  .  .  the 
rocks  by  which  they  had  crossed  sunk  beneath  the  waters,  a  few  sharp 
peaks  alone  remaining  above  the  surface,  to  indicate  the  place  of  the  bridge 
which  IiimI  been  destroyed  by  divine  displeasure. 
*•  The  vegetation  which  they  had  seen  from  the  opposite  shore  was  but  a 
deiosive  mirage  raised  by  the  Spirit  of  Evil  to  tempt  them  to  disobedience. 
♦*  Adam  fell,  weeping  upon  the  nuked  sands  .  .  .  but  Eve,  throwing 
heiBcif  into  his  arms,  besought  him  not  to  despair  .  .  .  '  let  u$  rather 
pniy  to  the  Author  of  all  things  to  pardon  us.'     .     .     . 

"  And  &f>  &hc  spake,  there  came  a  voice  from  the  clouds,  saying, 
••  •  Woman  \  thou  hast  only  sinned  from  lovo  to  thy  husband,  whom  I 
OOOnaDded  thee  to  love,  and  thou  hast  hoped  in  me. 

*  I  therefore  pardon  thee — and  I  pai'don  him  also,  for  tii;/  sake     .     .     , 

lOt  ye  may  no  more  return  to  paradise  which  I  bad  created  for  your  happi- 

.     .     .     through  your  disobedience  to  my  commands  the  Spirit  of 

Ivi!  has  ohtained  possession  of  the  Earth.     .     .     .   Your  children,  reduced 

labuor  and  to  suffur  by  your  fault,   will  become  corrupt  and  forget 


MBot  I  will  send  Vishnu,  who  will  be  born  of  a  woman,  and  who  wiU 
to  all  the  hope  of  a  reward  in  another  life,  and  the  means  by  prayer 
of  softening  their  sufl'erings.'  " 

I    The  translator  from  whom  I  have  quoted,  exclaims  at  tho  end,  as 
wall  he  might : — 

^  What  grandeur  and  what  simplicity  in  this  Hindu  legend !  and  at  iho 
nuoe  time  how  simply  logical !  .  .  .  Behold  here  the  veritable  Eve — 
1km  trne  woman.  " 
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But  mucli  more  extraordinary  things  are  quoted  by  M.  JacoUiot 
from  the  Vedas  and  the  commentaries.  In  one  passage  of  the  Veda 
we  are  told  that  the  ancient  poet  exclaimed : — 

"  La  femmo  est  r&me  de  rhtunanit^." 

On  page  63  we  read  thatManu,  Minos,  and  Manes  had  the  same  name 
as  Moses  ;  on  page  73,  the  Brahmans,  who  invaded  India,  are  repre- 
sented as  the  successors  of  a  great  reformer  called  Christna.  The 
name  of  Zoroaster  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  Siiryastara  (p.  110), 
meaning  "  he  who  spreads  the  worship  of  the  Sun."  After  it  has 
been  laid  down  (p.  116)  that  Hebrew  was  derived  from  Sanskrit,  we 
are  assured  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  deriving  Jehova  from 
Zeus.*  Zeus,  Jezeus,  Jesus,  and  Isis  are  all  declared  to  be  the  same 
name,  and  later  on  (p.  130)  we  learn  that  "  at  present  the  Brahmans 
who  officiate  in  the  pagodas  and  temples  give  this  title  of  Jeseus,  i.e. 
the  pure  essence,  the  divine  emanation,  to  Christna  only,  who  alone 
is  recognised  as  the  Word,  the  truly  incarnated,  by  the  worshippers 
of  Vishnu  and  the  freethinkers  among  the  Brahmans." 

We  are  assured  that  the  Apostles,  the  poor  fishermen  of  Gttlilee, 
were  able  to  read  the  Veda  (p.  356)  ;  and  it  was  their  greatest  merit 
that  they  did  not  reject  the  qiiraculous  accounts  of  the  Vedic  period, 
because  the  world  was  not  yet  ripe  for  freedom  of  thought.  Kristna 
or  Christna,  we  read  on  p.  360,  signified  in  Sanskrit,  sent  by  Gt)d, 
promised  by  God,  holy,  and  as  the  name  of  Christ  or  X/jurros  is  not 
Hebrew,  whence  could  it  have  been  taken  except  from  Krishna,  the 
son  of  Devaki,  or,  as  M.  Jacolliot  writes,  Devanaguy  ?  "^^^ 

It  is  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  to  criticize  or  refute  such  stattd? 
ments,  and  yet  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  for  such  is  the  interest,  or  1 
should  rather  say  the  feverish  curiosity,  excited  by  anything  that  beai*9 
on  ancient  religion,  that  M.  Jacolliot's  book  has  produced  a  very  wide 
and  very  deep  impression.  It  has  been  remarked  with  some  surprise 
that  Vedic  scholars  in  Europe  had  failed  to  discover  these  important 
passages  in  the  Veda  which  he  has  pointed  out,  or,  still  worse,  that 
they  had  never  brought  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public.  In 
fact,  if  anything  was  wanting  to  show  that  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  ancient  religion  ought  to  form  part  of  our  education, 
it  was  the  panic  created  by  M.  Jacolliot's  book.  It  is  simply  the  story 
of  Lieutenant  Wilford  over  again,  only  far  less  excusable  now  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  decidedly  reprehensible  on  account  of  the 
author's  unscientific  bias.  Many  of  the  words  which  M.  Jacolliot 
quotes  as  Sanskrit  are  not  Sanskrit  at  all ;  others  never  have  the 
meaning  which  he  assigns  to  them ;  and  as  to  the  passages  from  the 

•  P.  126.  "Pour  quiconque  B'cat  occupe  d' etudes  phUologiqueB,  Jehova  tkAfk  de 
ZeuB  est  fucile  &  admottre." 
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Ffedu  (including  our  old  friend  the  Bhagaveda-gita),  they  are  not 
from  the  Veda,  they  are  not  from  any  old  Sanskrit  writer, — they 
simply  belong  to  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  What 
happened  to  Lieutenant  Wilford  has  happened  again  to  M.  Jacolliot. 
tells  us  the  secret  himself: — 

yOue  day,"  he  says  (p.  280),  "  when  we  were  reading  the  translation  of 
lu,  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  a  note  led  us  to  consult  the  Indian  commentator, 
Knlluka  Bbatta,  when  avo  found  an  allusion  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  son  by  his 
father  prevented  by  God  bimself  after  ho  had  commanded  it.  Wo  then  had 
only  one  '  uh-i'/ixf,'  viz.,  to  find  again  in  the  dark  mass  of  the  religious 
books  of  the  Hindus,  the  original  account  of  that  event.  We  should  never 
have  succeeded  but  for  '  the  complaisance  '  of  a  Brahman  with  whom  we 
were  reading  Sanskrit,  and  who,  yiolding  to  our  request,  brought  us  &om 
the  library  of  bis  pagoda  the  works  of  the  theologian  llam^atsariar,  whioh 
have  yielded  us  such  precious  assistance  in  this  volume." 

As  to  the  stor)'  of  the  son  offered  as  a  sacrifice  by  his  father,  and  re- 
leased at  the  command  of  the  gods,  M.  Jacolliot  might  have  found  the 
original  account  of  it  from  the  Veda,  both  text  and  translation,  in  my 
"History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature."  He  would  soon  have  seen 
that  the  story  of  5una/(«epa,  being  sold  by  his  father  in  order  to  be 
sacrificed  in  the  place  of  an  Indian  prince,  has  very  little  in  common 
with  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  Abraham.  M.  Jacolliot  has, 
no  doubt,  found  out  by  this  time  that  he  has  been  imposed  upon ; 
and  if  80,  he  ought  to  follow  the  example  of  Colonel  Wilford,  and 
iUciy  state  what  has  happened.  Even  then,  I  doubt  not  that  his 
Pbements  will  continue  to  be  quoted  for  a  long  time,  and  that 
\Adima  and  Heva,  thus  brought  to  life  again,  will  make  their  ap- 
I  pjarance  in  many  a  book  and  many  a  lecture-room. 

Lest  it  be  supposed  that  such  accidents  happen  to  Sanskrit  scholars 
only,  or  that  this  fever  is  bred  only  in  the  jungles  of  Indian  mytho- 
logy, T  shall  mention  at  least  one  more  case,  which  will  show  that 
this  disease  is  of  a  more  general  character,  and  that  want  of  caution 
will  produce  it  in  every  climate. 

Befure  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit,  China  had  stood  for  a  long  time 
in  the  place  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  India.  When  the 
ancient  literature  and  civilisation  of  China  became  first  known  to  the 
scholars  of  Europe^  the  Celestial  Empire  had  its  admirers  and  pro- 
phets as  full  of  enthusiasm  as  Sir  W.  Jones  and  Lieutenant  Wilford, 
there  was  nothing,  whether  Greek  philosophy  or  Christian 
morality,  that  was  not  supposed  to  have  had  its  first  origin  among 
the  sages  of  China.  The  proceedings  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
[China  were  most  extraordinary.  They  had  themselves  admitted  the 
[antiqiiity  of  the  writings  of  Confucius  and  Laotse,  both  of  whom 
[lived  in  the  6th  century  B.C.*  But  in  their  zeal  to  show  that  the 
•  Stanulaa  Jalieii«  "Le  Livre  do  la  Voio  et  de  la  Vortu,"  Paria,  1842.  P.  iv.^' 
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Bacred  books  of  the  Chinese  contained  numerous  passages  borrowed 
from  the  Bible,  nay,  even  some  of  the  dogmas  of  the  later  church, 
they  hardly  perceived  that,  taking  into  account  the  respective  dates 
of  these  books,  they  were  really  proving  that  a  kind  of  anticipated 
Christianity  had  been  accorded  to  the  ancient  sages  of  the  celestial 
empire.  The  most  learned  advocate  of  this  school  was  Father 
Prlmare.  Another  supporter  of  the  same  view,  Montucci,*  speaking 
of  Laotse's  Tao-te-king,  says : — 

"  We  find  in  it  so  many  sayings  clearly  referring  to  the  triune  God,  that 
no  one  who  has  read  this  book  can  doubt  that*  the  mystery  of  the  holiest 
Trinity  was  revealed  to  the  Chinese  more  than  five  centuries  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ.  Everybody,  therefore,  who  knows  the  strong  feeling  of  the 
Chinese  for  their  own  teachers,  will  admit  that  nothing  more  efficient  could 
be  found  iu  order  to  fix  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  mind  of 
the  Chinese  than  the  demonstration  that  these  dogmas  agree  with  their  own 
books.  The  study,  therefore,  and  the  translation  of  this  singular  book  (the 
Tao-te-king)  would  prove  most  useful  to  the  missionaries,  in  order  to  bring 
to  a  happy  issue  the  desired  gathering  in  of  the  ApostoUc  harvest." 

What  followed  is  so  extraordinary  that,  though  it  has  often  been 
related,  it  deserves  to  be  related  again,  more  particularly  as  the  whole 
problem  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  solved  once  for  all  by  M. 
Stanislas  Julien,  has  of  late  been  opened  again  by  Dr.  von  Strauss, 
in  the  "  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,"  1869. 

There  is  a  passage  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
the  Tao-te-king  in  which  Father  Amyot  felt  certain  that  the  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity  could  be  recognised.     He  translated  it : — 

"  He  who  is  as  it  were  visible,  but  cannot  be  seen,  is  called  Khi. 

"  He  whom  we  cannot  hear,  and  who  does  not  speak  to  our  ear,  is  called 

m. 

"  He  who  is  as  it  were  tangible,  but  cannot  bo  touched,  is  called  WeV 

Few  readers,  I  believe,  would  have  been  much  startled  by  this  pas- 
sage, or  would  have  seen  in  it  what  Father  Amyot  saw.  But  more 
startling  revelations  were  in  store.  The  most  celebrated  Chinese 
scholar  of  his  time,  Abel  R^musat,  took  up  the  subject ;  and  after 
showing  that  the  first  of  the  three  names  had  to  be  pronounced,  not 
Khi,  but  I,  he  maintained  that  the  three  syllables,  I  Hi  Wei,  were 
meant  for  Je-ho-vah.  According  to  him,  the  three  characters  em- 
ployed in  this  name  have  no  meaning  in  Chinese ;  they  are  only  signs 
of  sounds  foreign  to  the  Chinese  language ;  and  they  were  intended 
to  render  the  Greek  I'aJ,  the  name  which,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  the  Jews  gave  to  their  God.  Kemusat  goes  on  to  remark 
that  Laotse  had  really  rendered  this  Hebrew  name  more  accurately 
than  the  Greeks,  because  he  had  preserved  the  aspiration  of  the  second 
syllable  which  was  lost  in  Greek.  In  fact,  he  entertains  no  doubt 
*  Montucci,  *'De  studiis  sinicis,"  Berotiiu,  1808. 
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that  this  word,  occorring  in  the  work  of  Laotse,  proves  an  intellectual 
commimioation  between  the  West  and  China  in  the  sixth  century,  B.C. 
Fmrtimatelj,  the  panic  created  by  this  discovery  did  not  last  long. 
])I.  Stanislas  Julien  published  in  1842  a  complete  translation  of  this 
difficult  book-;  and  here  all  traces  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  have 
disappeared. 

"The  three  syllables,"  ho  writes,  "which  Abel  Remusat  considered 
as  purely  phonetic  and  foreign  to  the  Chinese  language,  have  a  very 
clear  and  intelligible  meaning,  and  have  been  fully  explained  by  Chinese 
conunentators.  The  first  syllable  I,  means  without  colour ;  the  second.  Hi, 
without  sound  or  voice ;  the  third  Wei,  without  body.  The  proper  trans- 
lation therefore  is : — 

"  You  look  (for  the  Tao,  the  law)  and  you  see  it  not :  it  is  colourless. 

"  You  listen,  and  you  hear  it  not :  it  is  voiceless. 

"  You  wish  to  touch  it  and  you  reach  it  not :  it  is  without  body." 

Until,  therefore,  some  other  traces  can  be  discovered  in  Chinese 
literature,  proving  an  intercourse  between  China  and  Judsca  in  the 
sixth  century,  B.C.,  we  can  hardly  be  called  upon  to  believe  that  the 
Jews  should  have  communicated  this  one  name,  which  they  hardly 
trusted  themselves  to  pronounce  at  home,  to  a  Chinese  philosopher ; 
and  we  must  refer  the  apparent  similarity  between  I-Hi-Wei,  and 
Jehovah,  to  the  same  chapter  of  accidents,  which  ought  to  serve  as  a 
useful  warning,  though  it  need  in  no  way  discourage  a  care^  and 
honest  study  of  Comparative  Theology. 

Max  MiJLLEK. 


c2 


A  SUGGESTION   FOE  A  NEW  KIND  OF 
BIOGRAPHY. 


TXTE  must  begin  by  admitting  that  tmtil  within  the  last  hundred 
*  '  years  there  has  been  no  idea  of  biography  at  all.  It  is  a 
modem  attainment,  and  Goethe  and  Rousseau  have  opened  the  double 
valves  through  which  the  world  has  arrived  at  it.  These  two  great 
autobiographera  had  to  come  first,  before  men  could  learn  how  to 
look  at  their  fellow-man  with  an  interest  that  terminates  simply  in 
himself.  The  one,  with  his  fiery  self-analysis,  his  shamelessness  of 
candour,  his  baring  of  passion  to  the  fascinated  eye  ;  the  other,  with 
his  solid-set  and  statuesque  calmness,  his  slow  and  passive  and  mighty 
growth,  and  his  enlargement  of  a  many-sided  nature  through  the 
acquisition  of  all  experiences,  and  the  sacrifice  of  every  man  and 
every  woman  around  him — ^both  lives,  differing  in  so  many  things, 
agreed  in  one  point.  In  each  case  the  man  was  unmistakeably  his 
own  first  object;  and  the  book,  whatever  other  things  it  might  treat 
of,  and  however  interestingly,  was  before  all  things  a  biography. 
In  Rousseau's  narrative,  the  first  person,  and  the  second  person,  and 
the  third  person,  is  Jean  Jacques.  In  Goethe's  wonderful  book  there 
is  no  pretence  that  any  other  divides  the  interest ;  his  own  life  and 
his  own  nature  are  unaffectedly  set  forth  as  the  central  objects,  for 
the  illustration  of  which  everything  in  the  century  is  used.  But  now 
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jat  tliese  two  great  hands  have  opened  the  kingdom  of  biography, 
every  one  presses  into  it ;  and  though  all  do  not  finish  their  work 
inth  the  same  skill,  yet  the  fundamental  lesson  has  at  least  been, 
learned.  What  in  an  autobiography  looks  egotistical,  in  a  biography 
ifl  of  course  mere  portraiture ;  only  the  biographer  now  has  learned 
to  pourtray  with  that  single  attention  to  his  subject,  with  that  ad- 
miration of  it  in  itself  and  for  itself,  which  was  at  first  secured  only 
in  a  few  exceptional  cases  by  the  strong  gmsp  of  self-love.  But  is 
this  not  a  new  thing  on  the  earth — a  strictly  modem  attainment  ? 
I  think  it  is.  Plutarch's  Lives  are  not  biography  in  the  modem 
sense.  Those  stately  forms  stalk  across  the  arena  in  the  interest  of 
virtue  and  nobleness,  as  the  later  Greek  mind  understood  the  to  koAiIv. 
They  are  magnificent  men — in  buckram;  grand  actors  upon  a  sound- 
ing stage.  Yet  the  interest  they  excite,  even  when  they  most  take 
captive  the  imagination,  is  not  that  passionate  interest  in  the  individual 
which  we  have  come  to  demand  as  the  first  and  neccssaiy  quality. 
Plutarch's  readers  study  each  hero,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  as  an 
illostration  of  history,  or  an  illustration  of  virtue.  The  case  of 
Socrates  comes  a  little  nearer  to  what  we  want ;  for  the  folda  of  those 
dialogues  have  in  all  ages  revealed  the  outlines  and  the  features  of 
him  who  stands  behind  them.  Yet  even  here,  and  at  least  as  remark- 
ably in  tlie  fragmentary  records  of  some  other  Greek  thinkers,  the 
eeeker  after  truth  comes  out  somewhat  more  than  the  man.  Socrates 
after  all  was  a  teacher  of  wisdom,  and  notwithstanding  those  delicious 
touches  of  portraiture  which  meet  us  here  and  there,  the  great  object 
which  his  pupils  attempt  is  to  render  the  influence  which  he  exerted 
upon  them,  not  deliberately  and  at  full  length  to  pourtray  the  man. 
And  when  we  come  into  Christian  times  the  thing  is  still  more 
striking.  Down  to  tho  date  of  the  French  Revolution,  no  one  wrote 
biography  at  all.  It  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  sin  so  to  do. 
Augustine  was  tempted  to  do  it,  having  his  own  marvellous  history, 
and  his  glowing,  crystalline,  many-angled  soul  for  a  subject :  but  he 
did  not  dare.  And  so  what  in  our  days  would  have  been  his  auto- 
biography, became  merely  his  confessions;  a  series  of  pious  and 
passionate  apologies  to  his  God  for  delaying  at  all  over  so  worthless 
a  subject  as  his  own  historj'  is  in  itself,  though  Gx>d'8  dealings  with 
him  in  it  may  perhaps  by  the  Christian  and  charitable  reader  be 
counted  worthy  of  the  record  which  ho  scarce  brings  himself  to 
beetow.  The  stories  of  the  martyrs  were  not  biographies ;  each  of 
them  rushed  pracceps  in  ruinamy  and  like  one  of  the  meteors  that 
lately  entered  our  atmosphere  from  remotest  space,  became  visible 
only  in  the  sudden  flame  that  told  of  its  extinction.  The  Ada  Suno- 
iornm  were  lower  still.  The  chroniclers  of  the  Middle  Age,  liko 
Plutarch   (himself  one  of  their  objects  of  admiration),  poiirtrayed 
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their  knights  only  in  so  far  as  they  did  great  deeds,  or  were  mirrors 
of  chivalry.  When  the  Reformation  came,  it  made  no  change  in  this 
respect.  Both  that  movement,  and  the  Puritanism  that  succeeded  it, 
were  fertile  in  great  men ;  but  the  great  men  had  none  to  whom 
they  were  heroes.  The  doctrine  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Baxter 
did  not  produce  valets.  The  intense  individualisin  of  conscious 
relation  to  God  which  each  man  felt,  almost  incapacitated  him 
from  studying  the  nature  and  life  of  another;  and  the  solemn 
weight,  partly  of  doctrine  and  partly  of  devotion,  which  lay 
upon  himself,  prevented  him  equally  from  unfolding  his  own  inner 
life  by  way  of  autobiography.  Besides,  this  was  the  age  of  doctrine, 
just  as  a  somewhat  earlier  time  was  the  age  of  the  feudal  king  and  of 
the  Church,  and  as  the  classic  time  was  the  age  of  the  State.  In  the 
days  behind  us,  the  individual  was  subordinated,  first  to  the  common- 
weal, and  afterwards  to  the  civil  or  spiritual  superior.  His  value  as 
a  unit  was  little  or  nothing.  Puritanism,  in  the  hands  of  Knox  and 
Latimer,  and  their  continental  brethren,  rescued  man  from  insignifi- 
cance ;  but  this  was  counterbalanced  by  the  supreme  position  which 
they  (or  their  immediate  successors)  gave  to  doctrine.  Henceforth 
biography  of  religious  men  became  what  in  some  hands  it  still  con- 
tinues to  be,  a  mere  illustration  of  dogmas,  one  or  more,  and  -was 
valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it  had  a  purpose.  And  down  to  the  Revo- 
lution all  these  lines  of  influence,  converging  and  mingling  as  they  no 
doubt  did,  yet  failed  among  them  all  to  produce  what  we  recognise 
as  biography.  The  humani  nihil  a  me  aUemim  of  an  old  poet  was  a 
word  spoken  long  before  its  time,  and  we  are  its  legitimate  inheritors. 
The  ages  past  sometimes  gave  a  man's  life  if  he  was  a  great  king,  or 
a  great  philosopher,  or  a  great  theologian,  or  a  great  saint;  but 
never  simply  because  he  was  a  man. 

But  what  they  failed  to  do  we  have  learned ;  and  what  prophets 
and  wise  men  of  old  were  imable  to  attain  to  is  now  the  most  easily 
acquired  virtue  of  every  litterateur.  It  is  a  great  question  whether 
this  age  believes  in  God ;  but  it  is  certain  that  at  least  it  believes  in 
man.  "  And  because  we  believe  in  man  ;  because  we  reason,  if  not 
always  aright,  of  truth,  of  beauty,  of  perfection,  and  are  full  of  re- 
verence, full  of  pity,  for  the  nature  in  which  we  find  ourselves  so 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  fashioned ;  because  our  age,  with  all  its- 
wants  and  errors,  is  still  a  loving,  a  believing,  an  essentially  human 
age,"  therefore,  as  the  rich-thoughted  writer  whom  we  quote  argues, 
there  is  hope  for  us.  Now  into  the  general  battle  between  humani- 
tarianism  and  dogma  we  do  not  enter.  It  is,  as  most  people  come  to 
find,  a  necessarily  endless  conflict,  extending  over  the  whole  fields  of 
history,  of  thought,  of  politics,  of  literature,  and  of  social  life ;  and 
whatever  men's  individual,  leanings  may  he,  in  most  of  the  regions 
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we  are  forced  to  admit  a  practical  equipoise  between  the  subjective 
and  objective  way  of  lookiug  at  things.  But  is  there  not  one 
exception  ?  Is  there  not  one  department  of  literature  which  m  the 
nature  of  it  is  essentially  and  only  humanitarian,  and  whose  excellence 
is  mea.sured  by  the  degree  in  wliich  it  succeeds  in  being  soJr'  Is  this 
not  the  very  meaning  of  Bioijmphij  I  We  rather  think  this  is  the 
accepted  idea  at  present — one  too  in  which  ail  tho  different  schools 
find  it  possible  to  unite,  and  from  which  it  la  difficult  on  any  grounds 
to  escape.  This  is  not  so  wonderful  with  regard  to  those  (now  tho 
frcat  mass  of  mankind,  we  should  say,  were  it  not  that  the  utterance 
light  draw  forth  a  platoon  fire  from  the  Positive  camp)  who  have 
no  delight  in  the  study  of  either  nature  or  history  as  mere  external 
fact,  and  cannot  bear  to  look  on  them  as  valuable  in  themstdves  apart 
from  the  subjective  human  interest.  These  outside  regions  are  (o 
moat  people  vast  figured  curtains,  in  which  they  trace  remote 
adumbrations  of  something  like  biography. 

♦*  Literature  ami  nrt,  oven  Nature  herself,  these,  which  for  freer  spirits 
onee  had  a  charm  of  their  o%vn,  and  needed  not  any  other,  now  broatht*  and 
burn  in  the  fulness  of  a  parasitical  life  ;  the  fever  of  man's  conflict  has 
j)ii-<sod  across  them ;  their  bloom  aiid  I'ni^anco  feeds,  and  is  fed,  by  fire 
tdndled  far  down  in  the  central  bewt.  The  shadow  of  Humanity  falls  wide, 
ilBrkf»ninf»  the  world's  play-^ound ;  and  jijnniea,  be  tht-y  those  of  man  and 
'1  can  no  more  enthral  us.     What  is   scieiioo   itself  but  a  gigantic 

t<  I  may  delight,  but  can  never  satisfy  the  heart,  which,  even  through 

itis  sadness  and  perplexity,  has  learnt  that  it  is  greater  than  (Ul  that  sur- 
rounds it  ?  " '' 

Femininely  surcharged  with  sentiment  as  this  is,  it  reflects,  we 
are  inclined  to  tliink,  the  mood  of  the  manlier  manhood  of  our  time, 
quite  as  much  as  the  pure  thinkers  of  the  school  opposed  do ;  and  in 
the  great  debateable  land  of  general  literature,  wo  look  for  an  equal 
war  of  most  ambiguous  event.  But  even  those  who  think  that  tho 
irity  of  science,  of  thought,  and  of  literature  is  compromised  by 
ly  thing  but  disinterested  study,  and  is  sniiiched  by  huuiuu  interests 
iiously  or  unconsciously  mingling  with  it — even  this  school  doos 
)t  seem,  on  its  own  principles,  to  take  a  different  view  of  biography 
)m  that  which  we  have  described  as  tho  modern  one.  On  tlie 
contrary,  that  modem  view  is  perhaps  in  special  accordance  with 
their  doctrine.  For  in  biography  the  object  of  study  is  tho  man 
Jiiraself ;  and  the  same  rules  which  forbid  any  intrusion  of  sub- 
iiiyity  into  all  other  pursuits,  demand  that  hero  nothing  else  ahall 
piAce,  but  mere  delineation  and  portraiture.  All  the  religious, 
ihyatcal,  aud  even  social  relations  which  were  at  one  timo 
■uppoaed  to  be  the  chief  thing  about  a  man,  all  here  exploded;  {/'we 
ore  to  have  an  account  of  him,  the  one  thing  to  be  desired  is  that  he 
•  Hhe  "  Pftticnco  of  Jiope." 
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be  giyen  us  not  only  in  form  and  manner  as  he  lived  openly,  but 
exactly  and  simply  as  lie  was  inwardly.  Any  pretence  of  preference 
of  one  pact  of  his  development  to  another ;  any  impertinence  of 
criticising  what  the  biographer  is  only  asked  to  pourtray ;  any  dis- 
tortion of  the  nature  delineated  in  order  to  make  it  grow  more  to 
what  its  chronicler  is  pleased  to  call  the  light,  is  of  course  in  the  eyes 
of  this  school  a  sin  of  the  first  magnitude. 

But  indeed  this  seems  to  be  accepted  generally,  and  apart  from 
literary  sectarianisms.  A  biography  with  a  purpose  is  held  an 
abomination.  And  the  only  variation  permitted  on  the  modem  idea 
of  the  thing  is  this — ^you  may  make  the  man  of  whom  you  write  your 
hero,  and  be  very  enthusiastic  about  him.  That  is  not  necessary, 
but  it  is  permissible.  There  is,  e.  g.,  no  better  biography,  none  more 
characteristic  of  the  modem  type  to  which  it  belongs,  than  that  of 
Edward  Irving.  It  is  written  with  enthusiasm,  but  the  enthusiasm 
is  all  for  the  man.  Irving  had  abundance  of  that  sort  of  thing 
during  his  life,  but  it  was  unoonfessed.  His  friends  and  followers 
loudly  protested  that  the  spring  of  their  exertions  was  not  their  love 
and  admiration  for  him,  but  that  they  and  he  lived  for  the  common 
objects,  which,  as  preacher  or  as  prophet,  he  passionately  set  forth. 
But  in  his  biography  all  that  is  dismissed  almost  contemptuously  : 
and  so  Irving,  who  in  his  lifetime  received  only  disguised  incense 
and  diverted  offerings,  from  men  who  refused  to  admit  that  they 
were  his  worshippers,  stands  forth  at  last  an  unveiled  idol.  For  he 
has  fallen  upon  an  age  when,  whatever  happens  to  a  man  while 
living,  there  is  nothing  permissible  to  his  biographer,  but  praise  of 
the  dead — enthusiasm  for  the  personality  which  is  pourtrayed.  And 
if  the  life  of  Xavier  or  Marat  had  to  be  written,  the  rule  is  the 
same  and  the  result  woidd  be  similar.  You  must  make  him  your  sole 
subject,  and  if  possible  your  hero.  It  is  allowable  to  abstain  from 
moral  judgment  altogether ;  but  if  you  do  otherwise  all  the  praise 
must  be  accumulated  on  him  whom  you  draw  :  and  in  any  event  he 
is  to  be  kept  the  centre  of  the  canvas,  and  subordinated  to  nothing 
and  to  no  one. 

Now  I  am  wearied  of  this  way  of  writing  people's  lives — wearied, 
in  the  first  place,  of  its  monotony  and  falseness.  There  are  innume- 
rable people  whose  personal  histories  are  intensely  interesting,  and 
yet  they  are  not  perfect.  And  I  object  to  treating  them  in  either  of 
the  two  ways  now  in  vogue — either  on  the  one  hand  standing  up  for 
them  as  if  they  were  perfect,  and  attacking  all  around  who  do  not 
bow  to  them ;  or  on  the  other,  making  a  nice  little  study  of  their 
lives,  and  abstaining  from  looking  at  them  in  any  of  Ihe  higher 
relations  to  the  perfection  plainly  not  attained.  Is  there  no  more 
excellent  way,  no  way  accordant  with  that  mingled  tenderness  and 
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wliich  IS  due  to  our  poor  humanity  ?     T  tliink  there  is  ;   nnd 
that  without  falling  back  on  the  old  plan  of  dogmatic  biography. 

In  the  first  place,  is  it  not  certain  that  for  each  human  life  there 
is  a  separate  and  peculinr  and  abf?olittfly  individual  ideal  ?  I  do  not 
mean  the  ideal  which  the  man  had  before  his  own  eyes  while  living 
it;  but  the  ideal  which  he  ought  to  have  had,  or  might  have  had,  or 
(for  we  must  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  no  man  can  see  his  own 
supremo  good)  the  ideal  which  was  visible  all  along  to  "  greater, 
other  eyes  "  than  his  and  ours  ?  And  this  is  not  the  same  thing 
with  the  ancient  plan  of  comparing  the  man  vrdh.  some  great 
common  st^indard  of  truth  or  moral  beauty.  For  we  do  not  here 
speak  of  an  ideal  common  to  all,  and  to  which  it  is  possible  for 
others  to  approximate — but  of  the  solitary  and  separate  ideal  /or  him 
— the  ideal,  or  rather  idea,  on  which  and  for  which  the  subject  of 
our  biography  was  originally  framed,  and  by  his  approximation  to 
which  he  is  to  be  judged.  It  seems  to  be  the  favourite  doctrine  at 
present  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  moralist,  it  is  an 
impertineuco  for  the  mere  biographer  to  take  to  do  with  this.  On 
the  contrary,  we  hold  that  this  idea  of  the  man's  life,  unfulfilled  or 
partially  fultillcd  or  broken  all  away,  is  the  one  thing  which  it  is 
CBsential  for  a  true  biographer  to  have  got  some  hold  of  For  it  is 
not  something  outside  of  the  man — some  mere  pattern  of  things  in 
the  heavens  to  which  he  was  destined  by  an  external  power  to  become 
conformed  to — of  which  we  speak.  It  may  be  that,  but  it  is  also, 
and  it  is  much  more,  the  inmost  thread  of  the  man's  whole  being  : 
that  which  rims  through  all  his  development  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
and  which  projects  itself  unseen  into  an  endless  future  even  where 
that  development  has  been  cut  short.  Of  course  it  is  a  hard  and  a 
high  thing  to  get  possession  of  this — hard  for  the  man  himself 
daring  his  militant  life  (and  impossible  unless  his  habitual  attitude 
of  dependence),  and  hard,  too,  for  others  outside,  even  after 
lentary  course  on  earth  is  finished.  But  it  is  not  impossible 
for  either,  and  what  we  maintain  is  that  without  this  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  have  any  biography  of  the  highest  and  tiniest  kind.  And 
wbT  should  biography  of  the  kind  proposed  be  thought  inconsistent 
with  any  of  the  best  qualities  sought  after  in  the  modem  art  ?  Is 
our  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  man's  life  likely  to  be  less  true, 
because  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  secured  some  hold  of  the  essential 
•cope  of  the  unequal  history  and  the  individual  goal  to  which  it  streams  P 
Are  we  likely  to  be  less  candid  in  our  narration  of  incidents,  less 
accurate  in  our  judgment  of  details?  Does  not  this  plan,  on  the 
cootrury,  set  us  at  once  free  from  the  continual  temptation  which 
otherwise  oppresses  us,  to  prolong  the  development  of  the  history  a 
little  more  towards  perfection  than  the  facts  warrant,  and  to  round 
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gS  the  broken  and  baffling  and  disappointing  angles  wbicli  occur  in 
every  real  life  ?  These  broken  angles  and  flaws  have  their  own 
intense  interest,  in  relation  to  an  unseen  ideal  which  accompanies 
the  man  in  his  progress  through  them,  and  which  we  also,  as 
biographers,  may  believe  in  :  while,  if  we  refuse  to  do  so,  and  deal  only 
with  the  facts  themselves,  the  temptation  is  practically  overpowering 
to  smooth  them  away,  and  so  make  the  actual  life  supply  the  place 
of  that  poem-life  which  our  heart  rightly  tells  us  was  hidden  far 
beyond  it.  And  if  the  plan  of  treating  every  life  as  only  an  approxi- 
mation to  an  ideal  life  is  rather  favourable  to  historical  truth,  is  it 
not  equally  conducive  to  that  other  great  biographical  quality  of 
tenderness  P  The  biographer  is  no  longer  a  partisan — ^no  longer  a 
mere  admirer— on  the  contrary,  the  first  thing  obvious  in  his  work 
is  that  he  holds  his  hero,  however  loved  and  reverenced,  to  be 
imperfect.  And  how  can  he  be  other  thereafter  than  infinitely 
-tender  ?  He  deals  with  a  man  of  like  passions,  compassed  with  the 
same  infirmities,  baffled  by  the  same  imperfection  ;  and  this  being  once 
broadly  acknowledged  in  the  whole  conception  of  the  life,  there  must 
be  a  ripple  of  continual  tenderness  in  the  treatment  of  all  details. 
We  have,  in  fact,  only  thus  got  back  to  truth,  and  we  now  deal  with 
the  printed  life  we  read  as  we  always  deal  with  an  actual  life  which  we 
remember — with  the  same  mingled  admiration  and  sadness,  the  same 
loving  acknowledgment  of  imperfection  on  earth,  and  the  same 
transfer  of  unshaken  faith  to  the  ideal  which  completes  itself  nowhere 
but  in  heaven. 

But  take  the  suggestion  in  another  form.  Instead  of  saying  any- 
thing about  ideals,  let  us  say  that  each  human  life  has  all  through  an 
individual  and  separate  and  personal  relation  to  God,  and  that  its 
whole  course  (whether  it  be  according  to  an  ideal  plan  or  not)  is  a 
dealing  with  him  in  the  way  of  guidance  or  at  least  of  dependence. 
The  modern  idea  of  biography  is  essentially  opposed  to  this.  The 
tottis  teres  atque  rotundua  view  of  life ;  that  which  treats  each  history 
as  fed  by  its  proper  springs,  and  dependent  on  nothing  outside, 
and  which,  if  it  approves  of  piety  and  devotion  at  all,  treats  them 
with  much  admiration  as  a  beautiful  efflorescence  of  life  rather  than 
its  fundamental  and  central  condition — this  whole  view  of  life  tends, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  rather  to  hero-worship  than  to  either  tenderness  or 
truth.  At  all  events,  it  might  be  possible  to  have  the  tenderness 
and  truth  while  transferring  the  loyalty  to  some  other  use  than  the 
worship  of  the  hero.  And  is  this  not  an  experiment  worth  trying  ? 
The  result  would  be  almost  a  new  thing  in  literature.  We  long  to 
see  a  biography  with  a  passionate  love  and  an  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  the  subject  of  it,  in  which,  nevertheless,  there  should  be  an  equally 
atrong  feding  not  only  of  failure  in  the  close,  but  of  imperfeotion  and 
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dependence  at  every  point — in  wliicli,  in  fact,  there  should  be  a  double 
intereaC,  one  in  the  man  whose  life  is  narrated,  and  one  in  the 
Bapreme  Biographer  who^  as  we  hold,  is  mixed  up  in  the  plan  and 
in  i'      ^     nls  of  every  life  of  all  His  children  here. 

it>>  is  not  a  biography  with  a  purpose,  nor  is  it  mere  illufi- 
traiion  of  doctrine  under  a  biographical  disguise.  We  claim — and 
we  arc  fairly  bound  to  meet  the  question — that  for  pure  biography,  for 
biography  in  the  strictest  sense  of  it,  this  suggested  view  of  a  man's 
life  as  essentially  dependent  and  imperfect,  is  the  best  thing.  Is  it 
not  the  view  most  likely  to  give  a  true  account  of  what  the  life 
actually  was?  Do  you  not  put  yoursfll'  on  a  vantage-ground  for 
understanding  your  friend  by  thus  viewing  him  from  above  .^  Of 
course  it  is  an  ejccessively  difficult  thing  to  do,  even  after  it  is  acceded 
to  in  tlicory  ;  you  will  be  continually  liable  to  lapse  into  the  ordi- 
Diir%'  lazy  form  of  religious  biography,  and  to  compare  the  facts  of  a 
real  life  with  the  dogmas  of  a  system  more  or  less  venemble  in  idea 
and  more  or  less  practical  in  upplioation.  Or  in  seeking  to  avoid 
this,  you'  will  be  likely  to  invent  a  fictitious  theory  of  the  highest 
and  supreme  relations  of  your  iiiend,  and  to  coni|)are  the  real  life 
once  more  with  an  imaginary  ideal  of  it.  It  is  ditKeult^ — intensely 
difficult.  But  who  denies  that  a  first-rate  biography  is  one  of  the 
highe«t  and  moat  difficult  thiugs  that  can  be  attained  ?  Only,  in 
order  to  even  conceiving  or  planning  it,  we  urge,  as  a  pre-rcquisite, 
that  we  should  look  at  it  in  connection  with  its  un fulfilled  ideal,  and 
not  shirk  its  dependence  and  imperfection. — But  let  us  concede  as 
much  as  we  can,  and  instead  of  demanding  that  our  future  biographer 
•hall  SCO  the  ideal  and  shall  trace  the  personal  connection  with  the 
higher  leading,  let  us  say  merely  this :  he  must  (trhnoirledtjfi  all 
through  that  there  is  such  an  ideal,  that  there  is  such  a  higher 
leading,  and  that  the  life  is  an  imperfect  approximation.  Without 
this  much,  we  honestly  do  not  see  how  the  life  is  to  escape  a  charge 
of  central  falsehood  and  misrepresentation.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
this  is  heartily  done,  the  man  escapes  being  made  a  hero,  and  foils 
into  that  true  relation  to  all  above  him  and  around  him  in  which 
our  brotherly  sympathy  for  one  imperfect  as  ourselves  is  most 
heartily  roused.  And  at  the  same  time  all  the  facts  of  his  life  fall 
into  their  proper  places;  each  assumes  a  true  and  reul  meaning;  and 
the  whole,  which  was  before  a  fragment  of  meaningless  natural 
history,  or  at  the  best  of  graceful  egotism,  suddenly  becomes  instinct 
with  a  divine  lesson,  a  lesson  taught  by  the  success  antl  by  tlie 
failure  alike.  But  indeed,  from  this  point  of  view,  what  do  we  call 
&ilure  P  On  the  self-centred  plan  of  life  and  biography,  failure 
mtfts  us  almost  inevitably.  The  man  ia  struck  down  amid  the 
works  of  his  hands,  or  ho  totters  along  that  shadier  elope  of  life 
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which,  at  its  best,  is  such  an  anti-climax  to  the  morning's  hope. 
And  then  in  so  many  of  the  most  precious  lives,  failure  does  not 
wait  for  the  close,  but  some  blow  intervenes  which  throws  all  into 
anguish  and  confusion.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  it  so  long  as 
we  make  the  life  itself  our  object  and  our  end ;  as  impossible  for  the 
biographer  as  it  is  for  the  man  himself.  Our  hope  for  Aim,  no  more 
our  hero,  but  our  brother,  is  that,  at  that  close,  if  not  before,  he  may- 
have  finally  risen  to  the  position  in  which  there  is  no  failure ;  in 
which  the  life  seen  from  end  to  end  is  known  by  vision  of  faith  to 
have  been  a  successful  work  of  God,  and  as  such  to  be  rejoiced  in 
even  amid  the  wreck  and  imperfection  which  on  the  human  side 
have  most  accumulated  upon  it.  Now  why  should  not  the  biographer 
view  his  work  from  the  beginning  in  that  light  which  the  subject  of 
it  at  last  sees  to  have  been  the  only  true  one — the  only  one  in 
which  he  could  have  truly  moved  through  it  while  it  lasted,  and  in 
which  others  can  truly  understand  it  now  that  it  has  passed  P  And 
if  in  aught  he  has  failed  in  a  wise  humility,  while  yet  that  life  un- 
rolled itself  under  human  eyes,  what  nobler  task  remains  for  the 
pen  of  love  than  to  reproduce  the  history  as  he  now  rejoices  to  view 
it,  and  wishes  that  he  had  viewed  it  ere  yet  the  golden  bowl  slipped 
from  his  failing  hands  P     Sero  vixi,  Domine  Dem  mem. 

KOBERT   GOODBRAND. 
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Xejtort  of  the  Syndiatie  on  the  Cambridife  EtaminatioH  fur  Ji'omen 

abctn  \  S  jf(nrs  of  age.    Ri^rjugton«. 
Xeporl*  ittued  by  IJie  ScJicol*  Enquiry  C^mmutiim  en  the  JUJucaluu 

'>/  Cirlt.     By  D.  MJlALJI,  '  I'rmcipiil  ol   tlie  Ladies'    CoUtRr, 

Cltoltephnii]. 

''PHE  Univcrsit}' of  CambridgG  will  bold  its  second  examination* 
-*-  for  women  above  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the  month  of  July  of 
the  present  year,  at  London,  at  Leeds,  and  at  any  other  centre  which 
ible  to  furnish  twenty-five  candidates,  or  an  amount  of  fees  cor- 
)nding  to  that  number.  It  is  desirable  that  tbo  object  and 
nature  of  these  examinations  should  be  thoroughly  understood. 
Much  of  the  hostility  manifested  to  the  movement  which  has  been 
made  of  late  years  on  behalf  of  female  education  arises  from  a  mis- 
oonoepiion  of  what  the  authors  of  that  movement  desire,  or  what  it 
15  likely  to  produce ;  and  the  best  means  by  which  such  a  miscon- 
ception can  be  properly  dealt  with,  consists  in  the  dissemination  of 
facts,  collected  with  care,  and  stat€^d  without  passion  or  exaggeration. 
The  question  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  those  other  questions 

*  Piurtirolais  concoming  these  exammations  can  be  obtained  from  tho  local  secrc- 
tanw '. — Misa  E.  Bonliom  Carter,  lUvunabuumo,  Beckenlmm  (lor  Lundon) ;  Miae 
Wikoo,  Hilary  Placo,  Leeds  ;  Miss  Caldor,  49,  Cannin;;  Street,  Liverpool ;  Mrs.  F, 
%■  Ritchenar,  Bugby ;  and  also  from  the  undermentioned  ladies  and  gentlemen  : — 
Ibn  Boliert  Bennikor,  South  Charlton,  Giathill ;  Mrs.  Fleming,  112,  Hayley  Road. 
Bi%l— tmij  Birmingham ;  Bov.  W.  Woodhouae,  Blackburn  ;  3Ixa.  Uenr^-  Martin,  4, 
Fbvys  FUce,  Brighton ;  Mrs.  Myers,  Brandon  House,  Cheltenham ;  Mrs.  Gregory, 
TnudMun  Bectory,  Borey  Tracey,  Devon :  Mrs.  Boiwoxa,  Deancrj-,  Manchester ;  Miss 
XwiUtig,  16,  Broomhall  Street,  Sheffield.  Forms  of  entrj-  \*-ill  be  ready  on  April  I, 
■ad  ahoold  he  applied  for  at  once,  aa  they  muat  bo  retumod  to  tho  local  aecrotor}'  by 
AprflM. 
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about  the  rights  or  the  wrongs  of  women  which  have  been  discussed 
with  such  infinite  clamour,  and  it  is  unfair  and  injurious  to  entangle 
it  amongst  them.  Considered  without'  prejudice,  it  really  resolves 
itself  into  this : — ^A  great  number  of  hours  in  a  girl's  life  are  by- 
common  consent  spent  upon  the  process  of  education ; — are  they 
used  in  the  best  possible  way,  or  are  they  in  any  measure  wasted, 
and  wasted  owing  to  preventible  causes?  Many^one  is  almost 
inclined  to  say  most — opponents  argue  as  if  the  promoters  of  female 
education  were  engaged  in  catching  a  host  of  forest  birds  hitherto 
suffered  to  sing  and  stray  in  freedom,  caging,  and  otherwise  cruelly 
oppressing  and  aflBicting  them.  But  the  schoolroom  days  of  a  girl 
are  facts  which  have  long  preceded  any  stir  about  the  possibility  of 
improving  them.  She  is  taught,  drilled,  disciplined,  restrained,  more 
or  less,  better  or  worse,  during  no  small  part  of  her  youth.  We  do 
not  ask  for  the  "  more ; "  we  only  plead  for  the  "  better." 

It  can  hardly  be  seriously  supposed,  for  instance,  that  there  is 
anything  essentially  feminine,  or  particularly  beneficial  to  the  health, 
in  learning  three  or  four  languages  imperfectly,  instead  of  one 
thoroughly ;  that  bad  arithmetic  is  more  modest  and  becoming  than 
good  ;  or  that  the  remarkable  yoimg  ladies  of  whom  we  have  lately 
read,*  who  never  showed  any  animation  except  about  the  dates  of 
the  kings  of  England,  would  have  lost  all  their  power  of  charming 
if  their  interest  in  history  had  been  a  little  deepened  and  extended. 
When  one  hears  so  much,  about  the  injurious  effect  which  an  im- 
proved education  is  likely  to  exercise  upon  a  girl  as  a  member  of 
society,  one  feels  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  things  which  she  now 
learns  at  school  do  habitually  pass  into  or  colour  her  every-day  talk. 
Does  she  allude  playfully  to  Mangnall  in  the  pauses  of  a  waltz,  or 
puzzle  her  neighbour  at  a  picnic  (it  would  often  puzzle  him  very 
much)  with  chronological  suggestions  ?  Would  it  deprive  her  of  all 
chance  of  a  husband  if,  when  she  speaks  French,  it  should  be  as 
correct  in  grammar  as  in  accent  ?  or  if,  when  she  looks  at  the  stars, 
she  should  know  something  more  about  them  than  the  bare  list  of 
names  which  she  knows  now?  To  take  an  actual  example.  Mr. 
Hammond  f  tells  us  that  the  astronomical  lessons  inflicted  upon  a  girl 
whom  he  describes  as  "  studious  and  inquiring,  and  certainly  the 
most  highly-educated  young  woman  I  have  seen  at  any  girls'  school," 
required  her,  at  the  outset,  to  write  several  careful  pages  upon  the 
moon's  motion,  not  one  word  of  which  she  understood.  The  word 
"  syzygies "  occurred  in  this  exercise  several  times,  was  invariably 
misspelt,  and  invariably  left  uncorrected.     The  "  line  of  nodes  "  was 

*  This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  lowest  point  of  intellectual  languor  which  has  yet 
been  attained. 
t  Miss  Beale,  p.  147. 
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fatnOiarly  alludotl  to  ;  but  as  thi«  wna  the  fii*st  lesson  in  ostronoiny, 
it  is  not  surprising  thitt  the  pupil  was  Teithout  any  definite  idea  what 
ifmeont.  Can  wo  picture  to  ourselves  this  young"  lady,  entering-  upon 
th'  '  "  *  !"  lirst  ball,  appealed  tnby  her  partner  to  admire  the 
b'.;  -o  visible  through  the  window,  which  should  infuse 

a  "ilight  flavour  of  poetry  into  the  ordinary'  flow  of  conversation,  and 
Tvplyiug  to  him  in  her  sweetest  tone,  "True;  but  how  about  the 
nodeaP"  Would  she  be  more  likely  to  appal  him  with  such  a 
question  if  she  had  been  so  taught  that  she  was  able  to  understand 
b'  :  '  ?     The  thing  intended  to  be  taught  would  be  the  same  in 

bo  ;  would  she  be  more  likely  to  confound  him  with  an  ava- 

lanche of  undesired  information  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  ? 
Th  Miption  is  certainly  against  any  such  conclusion.     The  fact 

8c<  •  that  a  thoioughly  well-educated  woman  is  so  exceptional 

ot  pre.-^ent,  that  she  sometimes  appears  unduly  prominent ;  make  the 
'  r,  and  this  disproportion  will  vanish.  But  even  now  it  is 
ither  the  partly  than  the  completely  educated  woman  to 
vrhom  the  reproach  of  sclf-aesertion  properly  attaches.  She  is  sur- 
prised \o  find  herself  knowing  so  much,  and  she  timpchj  appeals  to 
society  at  largo  to  eontirm  her  in  her  opinion  of  herself.  If  her 
acquirements  were  the  natural  fruits  of  her  training,  she  would 
)bably  carry  them  with  composure.  It  is  because  she  is  rather 
fnue  than  arrir^r  that  she  flourishes  the  supposed  proofs  of  her 
elevation  in  the  face  of  her  friends. 

Jjpt  us  8upi>ose  for  a  moment  that  the  opposition  shown  by  parents, 
rby  the  public,  in  many  inst^mces,  coidd  be  divested  of  all  that  ia 
unreAl  or  mistaken,  and  brought  face  to  face  with  the  simple  facts  of 
the  case.  "  I  do  not  want  Augusta  to  be  a  blue-stocking,"  says 
the  mamma.  What,  then,  is  Augusta  to  leam  ?  Let  us  look  at  the 
list  of  subjecta  now  taught  by  finishing  governeases,  whether  in  school 
or  at  home.  She  is  to  leam  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  needle- 
work, French,  Italian,  German,  music,  drawing,  mj'thology,  history, 
heraldry,  geography,  composition,  use  of  the  globes,  dancing,  and 
•  are  in  the  curriculum  of  many  finishing  schools) 
.  ^  ^  u-aX  science,  Latin — stop,  we  are  out  of  breath. 
The  advocates  of  improved  education  do  not  intend  to  teach  her  half 
much.  They  will  be  quite  content  if,  during  her  schoolroom 
riod,  she  thoroughly  masters  the  grammar  and  enters  into  the 
literature  of  one  language  besides  her  own.  They  do  not  want  her 
>lwim  more  than  the  elements  of  drawing.  Music  she  may  abandon 
Itogether,  unless  she  has  a  natural  faculty.  They  are  most  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  that  her  present  ooiirso  of  study  comprises 
arithmetic,  mathematics,  physical  science.  But  here  we  are  inter- 
lopted.     Let  there  be  no  misapprehension  here.     It  is  arranged  now 
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tliat  she  is  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of  time  over  tliese  pursuits,  but 
she  is  not  really  to  understand  anything  about  them.  The  difference 
consists,  not  in  forbidding  her  to  be  taught,  but  in  forbidding  her  to 
learn.  The  whole  thing  is  to  be  a  sham.  It  is  good  discipline 
somehow,  it  makes  a  lady  of  her,  it  fits  her  to  play  her  part  in 

society,  that  she  should  spend  her  youth  in  going  steadily  and 
obediently  from  one  lesson  to  another ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  subjects  of  her  lessons  so  numerous,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  imparted  so  superficial,  that  when  her  education  is  finished 
it  shall  be  also  done  with.  It  is  not  desirable  to  leave  any  seeds  in 
her  mind  which  may  take  root  and  grow ;  let  her  be  content  with 
cut-flowers.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  why,  in  heaven's  name,  spend 
so  much  unnecessary  money,  and  dress  up  such  a  list  of  meaningless 
names  P  Let  it  be  openly  avowed  that  she  is  to  be  drilled,  but  not 
educated,  and  it  can  be  done  at  a  quarter  of  the  present  price.  So 
far  as  any  results  in  her  future  life  are  discernible  from  the  courses  of 
language,  science,  or  arithmetic,  through  which  she  has  been  nomi- 
nally put,  she  might  have  been  taught  by  a  nursery  governess  at  a 
salary  of  twenty  pounds  a  year.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that 
no  higher  grade  of  teacher  is  required,  and  the  question  is  at  least 
left  on  intelligible  ground. 

It  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  such  statements  as  these  are  so 
extravagantly  overdrawn  as  to  be  directly  in  the  teeth  of  our  original 
suggestion  that  facts  should  be  disseminated  without  passion.  Bat 
the  extravagance  is  intentional.  We  want  to  make  the  absurdity 
conspicuous,  because  we  are  quite  sure  that  parents  do  not  in  general 
hold  the  views  upon  which  they  are  unconsciously  acting.  They  do 
not  know  how  incompetent  and  shallow  the  system  of  teaching  now 
practised  by  the  majority  of  governesses  is,  and  they  understand  still 
less  what  it  is  that  we  propose  to  substitute  for  it.  The  present  state 
of  things  is  the  natural,  perhaps  inevitable,  result  of  one  simple  fact, 
— namely,  that  there  is  no  national  provision  for  the  education  of 
women.  "  Conceive,"  says  Mr.  Bryce,*  "  what  schoolmasters  would 
be  if  there  were  in  England  no  universities,  nor  any  foundation 
schools  either  of  the  higher  or  the  lower  grade,  and  if  the  private 
schools,  by  which  alone  education  would  then  bo  supplied,  were  to 
lose  the  reflex  influence  and  the  stimulating  rivalry  of  these  public 
institutions.  This  is  exactly  what  the  state  of  the  teachers  of  girls 
is  now.  The  two  capital  defects  .  .  .  are  these — they  have  not  been  ' 
well  taught  themselves,  and  they  do  not  know  how  to  teach."  By 
such  as  these  mothers  have  been  and  daughters  are  being  trained ; 
the  want  of  power  to  teach,  or  to  appreciate  the  results  of  teaching, 
perpetuates  itself ;  but  the  fault  is  not  with  those  who  suffer  from  it. 

*  Beporta  issued  by  Schools'  Inquiry  Commission,  Miss  Scale's  extzacts,  pp.  67 — 69. 
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Let  any  reasonable  woman,  who  is  sufficiently  anxious  about  the 
education  of  her  daughters  to  send  them  to  school   or  to  pi-ovide 
them  with  a  governess  at  home,  compai'e  the  number  of  hours  spent 
by  her  girls  in  prescribed  mental  occupation  of  some  sort,  with  that 
which  her  boys  are  expected  to  spend  in  a  like  manner  at  school. 
She  will  find  that  a  desire  to  assimilate  the  modes  of  teaching  does 
not  imply  any  increase  of  strain.     Let  her  compare  also  the  number 
of  things  supposed  to  bo  learned,  and  she  will  be  inclined  to  conclude 
that  the  boys  have  a  very  easy  time  of  it.     Let  her  then  honestly 
examine  the  condition  of  her  o\\ti  mind.     If  she  is  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  "  superior  woman  " — that  is  to  say,  H  she  has  a  real 
pleasure  in  study,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  information  to  enable 
her  to  enter  with  interest  and  intelligence  into  ono  or  more  of  those 
great  lines  of  inquiry  which  occupy  and  ennoble  the  minds  of  men — 
can  she  trace  this  condition  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  school  in- 
struction ?     Was  she  not  taught  by  her  father,  or  allowed  to  learn 
with  her  brothers,  or  helped  and  guided  by  some  man  of  ability  with 
whom  the  chances  of  life  brought  her  in  contact  ?     Or  else  will  she 
not  say  (and  this  is  perhaps  the  commoner  case),  "  I  am  self-taught; 
I  look  back  with  amazement  to  the  things  which  were  done  in  my 
Bchoolroom   days;    what  I  have  learned  to  any  purpose   I  have 
acquired  for  myself  eiuce."     And  the  result  is  that,  except  in  a  few 
singularly  happy  inst-ances,  there  is  a  want  of  system  and  power  in 
such  a  woman's  knowledge  felt  painfully  by  herself,  if  not  always 
apparent  to  others.     In  almost   every   subject,    to   use   a   feminine 
illustration,  there  are  dropped  stitches  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  picking 
them  up  neatly,  affects  the  quality  of  the  fabric  more  than  ono  might 
expect.     This  deficiency  is  very  conspicuous  when  she  attempts  to 
teach,  and  it  often  prevents  her  from  doing  justice  to  herself  not  less 
than  to  her  pupils.     There  is  a  remarkably  complete  lilUe  narrative 
on  this  point  in  Mr.  Fearon's  report,  brimming  over  with  moral  like 
one  of  Miss  Edgcworth's  stories.     The  principal  of  an  exceptionally 
good  ladies'  school,  painfully  disappointed  with  the  results  of  an 
Wcamination  which  tshowed  that  her  assistants  had  failed  in  inducing 
the  ])upils  to  receive  the  knowledge   which  they  had  laboured  to 
impurt,  and  confident  that  they  really  knew  what  they  professed  to 
know,  engaged  a  lady  from  the  Home  and  Colonial  Training  College 
to  teach  her  teachers  how  to  teach  !     The  device  was  thoroughly  suc- 
oecaful.     The  skeina  were  all  there  ;  it  only  needed  Prince  Pcrcinet 
to  di**  '     them;  and  the  happy  Graciosas  have  been  winding 

away  t  u  without  a  single  knot. 

We  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  these  remarks  are  intended  to 
■pply  to  the  majority  of  cases.     It  would  be  unfair  and  ungrateful 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  that  minority,  whether  among  the  teachers 
VOL.  xiv.  D 
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or  the  taught,  to  whose  labours  and  aspirations  we  owe  the  presmit 
moyement.  They  will  not  quarrel  with  us  for  excluding  them  from 
consideration  in  remarks,  the  object  of  which  is  to  promote  aa 
attempt  to  raise  others  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  level  which  th^ 
have  reached ;  to  show  that  their  standard  need  not  continue  to  be 
exceptional ;  and  that  it  is  so  now  because  no  aids  have  till  very  lately 
been  provided  towards  attaining  it.  Before  we  proceed  to  give  a  few 
details  concerning  such  aids  as  are  already  provided  and  such  as  are 
only  proposed,  there  are  two  more  misapprehensions,  as  they  appear 
to  us,  about  which  we  wish  to  say  something. 

First,  there  is  an  objection  founded  upon  physical  considerations. 
It  is  supposed  that  girls  are  so   constituted  as  to  be  injuriously 
affected  by  any  stimulus  to  intellectual  exertion.     Of  course  this  is 
in  a  measure  answered,  if  it  is  admitted  that  the  proposed  change  is 
not  from  less  teaching  to  more,  but  from  bad  teaching  to  good.     But 
it  is  not  entirely  answered.     Let  it  be  admitted  that  girls  require 
special  vigilance  in  this  respect,  and  let  great  care  be  taken  to  dis- 
criminate among  temperaments  during  the  education-age,  and  not  to 
press  too  far  even  those  who  seem  to  have  exceptional  vigour  as  well 
as  exceptional  ability.     Let  it  also  be  admitted  that  there  may  be 
danger  of  an  occasional  oversight,  or  want  of  judgm^it  in  the 
teacher,  from  which  delicate  pupils  may  suffer.     This  is  only  saying 
that  the  system  is  human  and  has  its  weak  points,  against  which  all 
possible  barriers  should  be  erected.     But  there  is  another  way  of 
looking  at  this  objection.     That  which  is  unusual,  is  always  more  or 
less  exciting,  and  if  a  girl  were  accustomed  from  the  first  to  take  a 
certain  amount  of  mental  trouble,  and  to  encoimter  the  test  of  a 
judicious  examination,  it  is  probable  that  she  would  take  these  things 
very  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  they  would  not  stimulate 
her  beyond  a  healthy  animation.     At  any  rate,  those  who  would 
withhold  her  from  the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  her  faculties  on 
this  groimd,  should  be  careful  that  they  do  not  substitute  excitements 
which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  more  wholesome.     It  seems 
improbable  that   the   girl  who  can  stand  without  injury  the  late 
hours,  hot  rooms,  and  mental  stress  and  stimulus  of  a  London  season, 
would  be  utterly  thrown  off  her  balance  by  the  gpraver  attractions  of 
the  schoolroom.     Emulation  is  not  altogether  imknown  at  balls,  nor 
are  they  quite  without  their  triumphs  and  their  mortifications,  through 
which  some  girls  pass  without  a  particle  of  injury,  while  a  great 
many  who  get  safely  through  the  ordeal  suffer  more  than  they  would 
care  to  avow,  and  some  are  unmistakably  the  worse  for  it.     Some- 
thing analogous  to  this  -may  perhaps  take  place  in  the  intellectual 
arena,  and  it  should  of  course  be  the  object  of  teachers  to  spare  and 
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gfhen  tho  weak,  to  encourage  the  timid,  and  to  eradicate  the 

serious  faults  of  character  which  are  gradually  revealed  umong 
the  combatants.     Miss  Beale  has  some   admirable  obsorvatious  on 

head  in  her  evidence  before  the  Commission,  and  also  on  tho 
inable  question  of  difference  of  capacity  between  the  sexes,  and 
on  the  modifications  which  any  system  of  stimulants  and  testa  may 

irgo  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  girls,  especially  with  reference  to 
ilicity.  But  whatever  may  prove  eventually  to  be  the  truest  and 
wiaest  view  here,  we  cannot  help  urging  and  reiterating  that  a 
fjBtem  of  competition  and  rewards,  of  public  contention  and  public 
records  of  success  and  failure,  is  not  offered  to  women  for  the  first 
time  by  the  advocates  of  examinations  and  degrees  in  education. 
TThy  it  should  injure  girls  to  attend  general  examinations,  to  receive 
certificates  of  proficiency,  to  see  their  names  in  the  papei'S  so  placed 
in  a  list  that  they  may  compare  themselves  with  other  students  in 
ecience,  literature,  or  language,  and  not  injure  them  to  contend 
public  for  archery  prizes,  to  receive  the  meed  of  prowess  when 
ed,  and  to  read  in  the  county  paper  the  record  of  this  species 
<^  rivalry  and  triumph,  accompanied  perhaps  by  a  few  flourishes 
about  costume  and  appearance,  wo  cannot  conjecture.  It  seems  to 
xa  that  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  there  is  possible  harm  which 
may  be  prevented  by  a  little  care  and  good  taste,  and  that  the  more 
modestly  a  yoimg  lady  wears  her  laurek  the  better,  whether  she  win 
them  by  physical  or  mental  suporiorit)',  or  only  by  those  moral 
qualiticfl  with  regard  to  which,  strangely  enough,  all  schoolmistresses 
•ecm  to  admit  that  emulation  and  rewards  may  be  used  without 
danger,  though,  speaking  theoretically,  we  should  have  fancied  that 
this  was  a  field  from  which  such  notions  should  be  excluded  as 
rigidly  as  possible. 

Anotlier  mistake  seems  to  be  the  idea  that  those  who  are  anxious 
to  improve  the  education  of  women,  expect  to  work  a  miracle,  and 
to  produce  a  whole  generation  of  l^lrs.  Somervilles ;  and  that  if  you 
can  prove  this  to  be  improbable,  you  have  confuted  and  defeated 
them.  We  might  answer  this  by  asking  what  are  the  results  of  the 
present  provision  for  the  education  of  boys,  which,  whatever  may  be 
its  defects,  brings  undeniably  the  means  of  sufficient  cultivation 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  wilUng  to  use  it.  Would  anybody 
aeriouflly  propose  to  diminish  the  number  and  lower  the  standard  of 
endowed  schools  and  colleges,  because  some  say  that  there  are  a 
great  many  ignorant,  puzzle-headed,  unreasonable  young  gentlemen 
going  about  the  world  P  If  this  daring  assertion  be  admitted,  would 
it  not  rather  be  an  argument  for  trying  to  improve  the  course  of 
eehool  education  as  much  as  possible  P    Bat  wo  prefer  to  treat  the 
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question  on  its  own  merits.  We  want  to  make  education  for  women  as 
good  and  as  cheap  as  possible,  in  order  that  all  may  be  enabled  and 
helped  to  attain  the  highest  point  to  which  their  natural  capacity 
can  carry  them.  "We  want  to  bring  the  unspeakable  delights  of 
developed  and  disciplined  mental  power  within  the  reach  of  those 
who  are  exceptionally  gifted,  to  raise  the  average,  and  to  do  all  that 
can  be  done  for  those  who  are  hopelessly  below  it.  Numbers  will  of 
course  drop  out  of  the  race,  but  we  shall  think  we  have  gained 
something,  if  they  reach  a  fair  point  of  advance  before  they  give  up. 
A  good  many  will  perhaps  decline  the  contest  altogether,  but  these 
will  be  no  worse  off  than  they  are  now,  while  the  advantage  to 
others  will  be  incalculable.  And  for  this  we  want  a  national  system, 
in  which,  as  it  is  the  tendency  of  human  institutions  left  to  them- 
selves to  deteriorate  perpetually,  there  shall  be  tests  and  safeguards, 
and  in  which  also  defects  and  mistakes  shall  be  acknowledged  and 
corrected  as  often  as  they  are  discovered.  Without  entering  upon  so 
vast  a  field  as  the  inquiry  how  such  an  education  will  be  beneficial 
to  women,  whether  they  work  for  their  living  or  not,  in  what 
myriads  of  ways  it  may  tell  upon  the  improvement  of  society  if  only 
by  its  influence  upon  the  men  of  whom  women  are  the  first  teachers 
and  constant  companions,  we  choose  one  simple  ground  for  our  argu- 
ment, and  say  that  we  cannot  but  believe  that  every  power  which  God 
has  given  is  intended  by  Him  to  be  developed  and  cultivated  in  the 
best  manner  possible,  and  that  when  we  see  the  numerous  follies 
which  degrade  and  deface  the  world  we  think  that  we  see  one  result 
of  our  failure  in  doing  His  will  in  this  respect. 

The  first  Cambridge  examination  for  women  over  the  age  of 
eighteen, — the  sole  means  of  testing  an  advanced  stage  of  education 
which  we  at  present  possess, — was  held  in  July,  1869.  Thirty- 
six  candidates  presented  themselves.  The  subjects  of  arithmetic, 
English  history,  language,  literature,  and  composition  were  not 
made  optional,  but  those  who  could  not  obtain  in  these  an  aggregate 
minimum  of  marks  fixed  by  the  examiners,  were  rejected.  Other 
subjects  were  grouped,  and  selection  left  to  the  candidate.  On  each 
certificate  granted,  the  subjects  in  which  the  candidate  passed  were 
enumerated,  and  special  distinction  in  any  branch  noted.  A  com- 
mittee of  ladies,  of  whom  one  or  two  were  always  present  during  the 
examination,  undertook  the  local  arrangements  in  each  case,  no 
spectators  were  admitted  on  any  pretext  whatever,  and  class  lists  were 
not  published,  but  sent  through  the  secretary  to  the  homes  of  the 
candidates,  who  were  designated  in  these  lists  by  numbers,  no  names 
being  recorded.  The  superintending  ladies  testify  that  there  was  no 
undue  excitement  and  no  over  fatigue  during  the  examination.  The 
Syndicate  reports  that  the  experiment  may  be  pronounced  a  success, 
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readiness  and  intoUigence  having  been  shown  by  all  the 
candidatoB,  real  ability  and  careful  cultivation  by  some,  and  the 
failures  appearing  to  bo  traceable  to  that  want  of  use  and  preparation 
which  the  regular  recurrence  of  such  examinations  is  likely  to  correct. 
One  lady  who  passed,  has  sent  an  interesting  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings to  the  "Monthly  Packet"  (January,  1870),  which  is 
calculated  to  dispel  the  fears  of  any  who  shrink  from  the  thought  of 
encountering  such  an  ordeal,  though  they  may  desire  its  benefits. 

The  use  of  such  examinations  as  this  is  twofold.  They  not  only- 
serve  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  education  and  to  mark  those 
who  have  satisfied  it  (one  great  benefit  to  toachers  and  to  all  who 
need  their  services),  but  they  have  themselves  an  educative  power. 
One  of  Miss  Beale's  pupils,  after  a  searching  iitvi  voce  exumination, 
said  heartily,  "  I  shall  know  much  better  bow  to  learn  now  */*  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  willing  minds  the  suggestion  and  in- 
struction derived  from  a  systematic  and  thorough  examination  in  any 
brunch  of  knowledge  tells  upon  all,  iliss  Bonbam  Carter  says  truly 
that  no  candidate  should  bo  discouraged  by  failure,  and  that  a  second 
trial  will  probably  show  how  beneficial  the  failure  has  been.  She 
ndds,  that  a  candidate  going  up  for  peveral  years  in  succession,  pass- 
ing from  group  to  group  of  the  subjects  proposed,  and  concentrating 
her  work  so  as  to  enter  thoroughly  into  each  in  turn,  may  complete 
the  whole  round  of  a  good  education.  In  time  wo  may  hope  to  see 
all  who  attempt  to  educate  others  provided  with  certificates  by  which 
their  qualifications  may  be  really  gauged-  When  it  comes  to  be 
understood  that  these  helps  and  tests  make  no  undue  demand  upon 
the  time  and  strength  of  women,  that  they  necessitate  no  unusual 
publicity,  and  neither  imply  nor  encourage  anything  in  the  slightest 
degree  unfeminine,  hesitation  about  thera  vdll  cease,  and  they  will  be 
aooght  and  valued  as  essential  to  governesses,  and  a  great  boon  to  all 
whoso  circumstances  enable,  and  whose  tastes  and  capacities  impel, 
them  to  carrj'  their  education  beyond  the  limits  of  school  age  and 
school  courses  of  learning.  Wo  hope  that  those  who  hesitate  now,  if 
they  feel  themselves  in  any  degree  re-assured,  will  consider  that 
the  best  service  which  they  can  do  to  themselves  and  to  others 
ii  to  try  the  question  practically.  A  good  increase  of  numbers  at  the 
examination  will  cheer  the  hearts  of  all  who  are  working  for 
I,  and  will  be  a  step  towards  depriving  the  higher  stage  of 
female  education  of  that  exceptional  character  in  which  we  think 
that  its  principal  danger  consists.  The  more  each  examination  is 
looked  upon  as  a  help  and  a  step,  the  less  it  is  regarded  as  an 
event  and  a  crisis,  the  more  useful  and  unobjectionable  it  will  become. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  testa,  and  of  their  influence  upon 
the   process  of  education,  we  come  to  the  process  itself,  which  of 
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course  these  examinations  can  neither  supply  nor  conduct,  though 
they  abound  in  profitable  suggestions.  A  few  months  ago  arrange- 
ments were  made  at  Cambridge  for  deliyering  lectures  to  women  on 
various  subjects.  The  success  of  the  experiment  has  been  so  decided 
that  the  Committee  of  Management  announce  that  the  lectures  will 
be  continued  permanently  during  term  time.  A  lady  about  to  reside 
in  Cambridge  proposes  to  receive  students  from  a  distance  who  may 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  lectures.  A  fund 
is  also  being  formed  for  the  establishment  of  Exhibitions  to  be 
awarded  partly  for  success  in  the  Cambridge  Local  Examina- 
tions for  girls,  and  partly  for  success  in  the  Cambridge  Ex- 
aminations for  women.  Miss  Davies's  college  at  Hitchin  is, 
however,  at  present  the  only  institution  in  England  at  which 
grown-up  women  can  obtain  the  same  educational  advantages  which 
have  for  centuries  been  within  the  reach  of  men.  The  terms  of 
residence  at  this  college  do  not  necessitate  longer  absences  from  home 
than  are  frequently  made  for  the  sake  of  pleasure  or  amusement.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  home  claims  and  duties  may  always 
prevent  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  women  of  leisure  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  here  offered  to  them.  To  pro- 
fessional workers,  wherever  means  allow,  there  is  no  such  difficulty. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  imagine  why  any  objection  should  be 
felt  to  the  existence  of  such  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  can  use  it,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  discover  the  ground 
upon  which  its  opponents  stand.  A  hundred  reasons  may  prevent  a 
woman  from  having  recourse  to  it,  but  we  cannot  see  one  why  she 
should  wish  to  deprive  those  who  are  not  so  hindered  of  its  benefits. 
We  do  not  find  amateur  nurses,  or  home  patients,  or  healthy  people, 
objecting  to  hospitals  ;  and  though  the  two  latter  classes  are  able  to 
dispense  with  them,  they  are  admitted  to  be  the  best  training  schools 
for  the  former. 

The  question  of  endowed  schools  for  girls  is  however  more 
important  than  all  these,  because  it  is  of  wider  extent,  while  it  is 
at  the  same  time  more  easily  understood  and  dealt  with.  It  is 
well  known  that  an  endeavour  has  lately  been  made,  by  means  of 
an  examining   Commission,*  to   obtain   some  statistics  of  female 

*  A  sociefty  for  promoting  the  application  of  endowments  to  the  education  of  womrai 
has  been  formed  since  the  commissioners  sent  in  their  reports.  The  committee  meet- 
ings are  hold  in  London,  but  it  is  hoped  that  local  committees  may  be  formed  through- 
out the  country,  and  that  the  subject  may  be  so  fully  discussed,  and  so  much  informa- 
tion collected  and  disseminated,  that  whenever  the  reconstruction  of  endowments  allows 
the  admission  of  girls'  schools,  there  may  be  such  a  body  of  soimd  opinion  and  know- 
ledge as  will  ensure  that  the  step  shall  be  taken  in  the  wis^  possible  manner.  Parti- 
culars concerning  this  society  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  £.  Bonham  Carter,  Bavons- 
bouxne,  Beckenham. 
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education  as  it  exists  at  present.  It  was  natural  that  when  first  the 
commissioners  were  let  loose  among  the  schoolmistresses  there  should 
be  some  ruifling  of  plumes,  and  tho  grave  narrative  of  difficulties 
encountered  and  inquiries  baffled  has  its  humorous  side.  But  on  the 
whole,  much  valuable  information  has  been  collected  and  much 
caoaeless  alarm  dispelled.  It  is  creditable  both  to  teachers  and 
examiners  that  in  almost  every  case  after  the  operation  had  been 
undergone,  a  wish  was  expressed  for  its  repetition,  A  conscientious 
teacher  could  hardly  fail  to  recognise  the  vast  benetit  derivable  from 
such  periodical  searchings ;  they  that  do  good,  we  are  told  on  tho 
highest  authority,  desire  the  light.  "We  have  already  referred  more 
than  once  to  the  very  interesting  and  amusing  little  volume  in  which 
Mias  JBeale  has  epitomised  the  Reports  of  the  Commission.  From 
these  we  gather  that  while  there  is  much  to  deplore  in  the  work  of 
the  present  isolated,  irresponsible,  untrained,  untested,  imccrtificd 
teacher,  there  is  everything  to  hope  for  the  future.  The  peculiar 
aptitude  for  teaching  which  women  possess,  their  patience,  their 
sympathy,  and  their  conscientiousness,  assure  us  that  whenever  they 
ioaow  what  they  bave  to  do,  they  will  do  it  satisfactorily.  But  tho 
•tatimony  is  unanimous  that,  with  a  few  brilliant  and  fortunate 
eeptions,  such  us  Miss  Beale,  at  present  they  do  not  know  it.  Till 
"^re  have  a  system  of  endowetl  grammar  schools  for  girls,  analogous 
to,  though  perhaps  diifereut  in  some  respects  from,  that  which  has 
long  been  in  existence  for  boys,  the  sufficient  training  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  teachers  is  not  possible.  Female  education, 
desultory,  imperfect,  shallow,  and  unsystematic  as  it  generally  is, 
is  exceedingly  expensive ;  and  the  efforts  of  a  good  girl  who  has  to 
maintain  herself  or  assist  lier  family  by  teaching,  to  qualify  herself 
for  her  profession,  not  before,  but  while  she  is  exercising  it,  are  a 
pathetic  spectacle.  She  begins  work  very  probably  at  seventeen, 
either  in  a  school  or  a  family,  and  if  she  does  not  altogether  succumb 
to  the  difficulties  with  which  she  has  to  contend  and  sink  into  a  mere 
uker  of  prescribed  questions  and  hearer  of  tasks,  she  will  feel  her 
inoompeiency  at  every  step,  and  tho  burden  on  her  conscience  will 
be  great.  You  will  find  her  getting  up  at  impossible  houis  to 
straggle  through  some  sort  of  preparation  for  the  labours  which 
die  cannot  intermit,  and  squeezing  half-sovereigns  out  of  her 
-earnings  that  she  may  employ  her  hard-won  holidays  in  gettijjg 
£niahing  lessons  in  studies  which,  properly  speaking,  have  never 
1)een  begun.  Want  of  sound  and  thorough  training  will  hamper  ht'r 
from  first  to  last ;  if  she  has  a  spark  of  ambition  or  genuine  love  of 
knowledge,  these  can  but  add  bitterness  to  her  sense  of  failure,  and 
in  many  and  many  a  weary  hour,  when  her  head  is  in  a  puzzle  and 
her  nerves  in  a  tumult,  and  she,  perhaps,  anticipates    that  evening 
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of  broken  health  and  mental  disturbance  which  so  often  closes  the 
hard  day  of  governess-life,  you  will  find  her  saying  in  her  secret 
heart,  "  Oh,  that  I  had  been  bom  a  man ! "  We  wish  that  tiiiose 
who  doubt  whether  girls  can  endure  the  mental  strain  of  a 
schoolboy's  education  would  ask  themselves  a  few  questions  about 
governesses.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  system  which  shoidd 
require  a  boy  to  undertake  the  profession  of  teaching  and  the  entire 
supervision  of  his  pupils  as  soon  as  he  attains  the  age  of  seventeen  P 
If  the  moral  qualifications  of  a  girl  are  supposed  to  be  so  greatly  in 
advance  of  those  of  a  boy  that  she  may  be  safely  trusted  with  such  a 
charge  so  far  as  conduct  is  concerned,  what  reason  is  there  for 
supposing  her  to  be  physically  and  mentally  fit  for  it  which  will  not 
annihilate  any  argument  against  her  capacity  for  the  same  amount 
of  school  training  ? 

In  glancing  at  the  statistics  of  the  condition  of  pupils  (we  have 
only  time  for  a  glance)  furnished  by  the  Reports  of  the  Commission, 
a  few  points  must  be  noticed.  Merely  elementary  knowledge,  such 
as  all  women  can  attain,  is  more  carefully  and  successfully  imparted  in 
girls'  than  in  boys'  schools,  and  speaking  generally,  whatever  wom^i 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  well,  they  teach  well .  But  there  is 
an  utter  deficiency  in  the  groundwork  of  all  those  studies  which  form 
and  strengthen  the  mind,  and  notably  in  those  two  which  would 
naturally  seem  to  constitute  the  main  part  of  school  discipline  of  the 
intellect — namely,  the  principles  of  language  and  the  principles  of 
arithmetic  and  mathematics.  Whatever  a  girl  learns  is  himg  about 
her  person  as  an  ornament,  not  placed  in  her  grasp  as  a  tool. 

It  is  for  principles  rather  than  for  specialities  in  knowledge  that 
we  wish  to  contend.  We  are  very  doubtful  about  the  desirableness 
of  assimilating  at  all  points  the  education  of  the  two  sexes.  But  we 
have  not  a  particle  of  doubt  that  girls  as  well  as  boys  should  be  taught 
whatever  they  learn  in  the  best  and  completest  manner  that  the 
wisdom  of  their  generation  can  command.  And  we  think  that  a 
national  system  should  open  as  many  channels  as  possible,  as  the 
course  of  education  advances  and  individual  tastes  and  talents  reveal 
themselves.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  commissioners  might 
give  a  little  more  latitude  here.  They  seem  to  be  deficient  in  sym- 
pathy with  art,  and  also  rather  hard  upon  home  influences.  Speaking 
roughly  we  should  say  that  they  look  upon  pianofortes  and  parents  as 
tibe  greatest  impediments  to  female  improvement  now  existing.  With 
regard  to  the  parents,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  when  the  results 
of  a  schoolmistress'  work  are  found  to  be  defective,  it  is  very  natural 
that  she  should  throw  the  blame  on  the  parents,  whether  they  deserve 
it  or  not.  And  as  to  that  hHe  noirey  the  school-piano,  while  we 
thoroughly  agree  with  all  that  can  be  said  about  the  absurdity  of 
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compelling  girls,  without  musical  aptitude,  to  waste  their  precious 
timo  in  strumming  to  no  purpose ;  and  while  we  admit  the  difficulty 
which  **  daily  practice  "  throws  in  the  way  of  class-organisation,  we 
think  that  very  careful  provision  should  be  made  for  the  development 
of  60  charming  a  talent,  and  one  which  conduces  so  much  to  after- 
enjoyment,  where  it  really  exists.  Art  is  a  jealous  queen  who  asks 
for  the  hearts  of  her  servants.  We  would  have  music  and  drawing 
taught  as  arts,  not  as  accomplishments  ;  and  where  there  is  decided 
talent  for  either  we  would  not  grudge  it  its  predominance.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  found  practicable  in  endowed  schools  for  girls  of  fourteen 
and  upwards,  to  have  art-departments,  in  which  the  arrangement  of 
studies  should  be  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  school.  An 
art-student  might  join  the  classes  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  history, 
and  literature ;  but  be  dispensed  from  attending  those  in  foreign 
languages  and  in  science.  The  time  thus  obtained  should  be  spent 
Dot  only  in  practising,  but  in  mastering  the  principles  of  art,  and  the 
lessons  would  become  a  valuable  means  of  mental  discipline  instead 
of  being  merely  mechanical  operations. 

For  uttmusical  girls,  who  are  not  allowed  to  abandon  the  pursuit 
altogether,  we  would  prescribe  the  smallest  doses  that  parents  can  be 
induced  to  permit.  That  very  clever  little  machine,  the  digitorium, 
be  found  a  real  blessing  to  commissioners  in  this  respect.      It 

sts  less  than  a  twentieth  of  the  price  of  the  cheapest  pianoforte;  if 
supplied  in  sufficient  numbers  it  may  be  used  in  class,  and  ten 
minutes  of  it  daily  are  equivalent  to  an  hour  of  the  ordinary  five- 
tinger  exercises.  Supplemented  by  a  very  moderate  quantity  of 
scale  and  arpeggio  practice,  we  are  confident  that  it  will  produce  an 
amount  of  pliancy  in  any  yoimg  lady's  fingers  which  will  enable  her 
to  attain  high  powers  of  execution  whenever  she  pleases,  at  a  small 
cost  of  time. 

lii  concluding  these  very  imperfect  remarks  on  a  most  importiint 
subject,  we  can  but  say  that  we  hope  the  work  so  admirably  begun 
will  not  be  suilered  to  languish,  and  that  examinations,  whether  into 
the  efficiency  of  female  schools  or  the  attainments  of  grown-up 
women  who  desire  the  highest  cultivation,  will  become  the  rule 
instead  of  the  exception.  To  quote  some  weighty  words  of  Dr. 
-used  twenty-eight  years  ago  in  a  private  letter — "  I  do 
how  we  can  supply  sufficient  encouragement  [to  girls]  for 
qritematio  and  laborious  reading,  or  how  we  can  ensure  many  things 
hviDg  retained  at  once  fully  in  the  mind,  while  we  are  wholly 
witliout  the  machinery  which  wo  have  for  boys." 

Mexella  B.  Smedlet. 
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jPl^ftical  Ethics:  or  tM4Seime»  of  Aetimt.  AnEony.  B^JonOD 
Babbatt,  Fellow  of  Braa«D06e  College,  Oxford.  Loodon: 
'WiUiams  and  Noigate. 

IF  Mr.  Buckle  had  surviyed  some  years  to  complete  his  work  on  the 
JSktory  of  Cinlization,  he  might  have  seen  cause  to  modify  the 
opinion  that  moral  science  makes  no  progress,  while  intellectual 
advancement  is  so  rapid  amongst  us.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to 
Moral  Philosophy  being  stationary,  it  must  be  allowed  that  at  least 
the  title  of  the  volume  before  us  is  something  new.  We  are  certainly 
moving  in  some  direction,  whether  it  be  forward  or  backward.  Old- 
fashioned  plodders  in  Ethical  science  must  bestir  themselves,  else  at 
the  present  speed  of  progress  they  will  soon  find  themselves  so  far 
behind  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  main  body  of  investigators.  The 
advanced  guard  are  now  on  as  far  as  a  region  of  Physical  Ethics, 
This  is  certain.  It  is  quite  useless  for  people  who  have  been  lounging 
about  in  old  familiar  regions,  to  rub  their  eyes,  and  start  up,  saying 
that  some  accident  has  happened.  It  is  too  late  to  be  suggesting  that 
some  fortuitous  course  of  atoms  has  resulted  in  a  strange  mixture, 
since  Physical  Ethics  is  just  as  ridiculous  as  Ethical  Physics.  There 
may  be  an  absurdity  in  Ethical  Physics.  It  may  sound  simply 
ridiculous  to  say  that  there  is  something  Ethical  in  the  combination 
of  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  or  in  the  operations  of  the  law  of 
gravitation.  But  Physical  Ethics  cannot  involve  any  similar  incon- 
sistency, for  here  we  have  before  us,  a  work  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  pages  by  a  Fellow  of  Brasenose,  Oxford,  in  which  the 
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thing  is  as  clearly  made  out  as  tlio  demonstrations  of  Euclid.  There 
is  a  science  of  Physical  Ethics,  and  it  is  the  only  Ethical  science 
worthy  of  the  name.  If  our  readers  havo  any  misgiving  on  the 
matter,  we  ask  them  to  listen  to  Mr.  Barratt,  whom  it  is  as  well  to 
invite  to  speak  for  himself : — 

"  Moral  science  is  a  section  of  that  division  of  Physics  which  treats  of 
ammaie  natnre,  and  its  special  subject  is  the  relation  which  exists  between 
Um  active  and  passive  elements  of  that  nature.  The  fundameutal  principle, 
th^fforc,  from  which  it  starts,  is  the  ultimate  correlation  of  the  two  primaiy 
qualities  of  organized  matter,  irritability  and  contractility."     (P.  288.) 

This  puta  the  matter  qmte  plainly.  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  old 
sense  was  a  delusion,  and  though  we  must  not  altogether  despise  the 
men  who  thought  they  were  buOding  on  a  solid  foundation,  we  may 
pity  them  for  toiling  so  ueetllessly  in  those  bygone  days  of  darkness  and 
ignorance.  The  whole  thing  is  embraced  in  these  two  words  "  imta- 
bility  "  and  "  contitu?tility."  It  was  mere  waste  of  time  on  the  part 
of  the  sages  of  former  times  to  romance  about  "  conscience,"  and 
"a  rational  self-love,"  and  "  the  fitness  of  things,"  and  "free-will," 
and  "  duty."  But  let  us  not  write  as  if  the  authors  of  these  now 
antiquated  theories  could  have  done  otherwise  than  they  did,  for  as 
Mr.  Barratt  well  says : — 

**  Between  the  early  unconscious  morality  and  this  ultimate  science,  man- 
Idnd  has  to  pass  through  an  era  of  opinion  and  mental  couilict,  in  which 
despotism  or  anoi'chy  soem  the  only  alternatives.  It  is  not  till  law  coinos 
and  prodnces  light  in  nil  the  dark  places  of  ignorance,  and  order  amid  the 
chaos  of  jarring  authorities,  that  any  true  life  of  morality  con  begin." 

And  then,  after  a  Scriptural  illustration  drawn  from  Ezekiel's  valley 
of  dry  bones,  our  author  proceeds, — 

**  Henceforth  wo  may  hope  that  as  astronomy  rose  at  the  bidding  of 
Newton,  so  our  now  science  of  Ethics  shall  rise  from  the  dust  In  which  it 
baa  lain  so  long,  and  show  forth  its  newborn  vigour  to  the  world.  Yet 
\i»t  verer  Jonjet,  amid  the  glories  of  its  achievements,  that  it  owes  its 
tg  to  the  unrewarded  labours  of  its  predecessors ;  and  thus  it  will  look 
back  ou  the  specolations  which  with  our  ancestors  went  by  the  name  of 
Mom)  Philosophy,  with  gratitude  rather  than  with  contempt,  as  astronomy 
looks  back  to  astrologj\  or  as  chemistry  to  alchemy."     (P.  2-lG.) 

Oar  readers  will  at  once  perceive  from  these  extracts  how  immense 
is  the  stride  which  Ethical  science  has  made  in  this  glorious  age  of 
«an.  And  surely  all  must  be  agreed  in  wishing  that  Mr.  Buckle  had 
only  been  spared  long  enough  to  rectify  that  unfortunate  verdict  of 
kiis  as  to  the  brand  of  hnality  being  marked  on  the  so-called  Moral 

ice. 
There  is  a  certain  inconvenience,  we  admit, — perhaps  even  a  little 

of  unfairness  to  an  author, — in  pushing  forward  at  once  towards 
the  close  of  a  book  to  ascertain  how  it  is  to  end.     It  is  well-known. 
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that  what  might  soond  most  natural  and  impressiTe  in  the  peroration, 
may  sound  very  bombastical  and  disturbing  in  the  exordium.  In 
justice  to  our  author,  therefore,  we  must  here  call  attention  to  the 
iaJcX.  that  the  quotations  now  made  are  from  the  later  portion  of  the 
work.  The  somewhat  grand  utterances  are  the  result  of  a  prophetic 
spirit,  o£bpring  of  the  philosophic,  which  sprung  into  being  only 
after  tiie  duller  philosophic  spirit  had  done  the  more  serious  work  of 
constructing  a  system  of  Physical  Ethics.  With  this  explanation, 
our  readers  will  better  put  themselves  in  sympathy  with  the  author, 
in  order  to  estimate  at  their  real  worth,  the  magnificent  anticipations. 
The  novelty  of  the  title,  "Physical  Ethics,"  will  be  sufficient  to 
excuse  the  reviewer  for  hurrying  at  once  towards  the  close  of  the 
work,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  some  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  mighty  achievement,  which,  as  is  now  apparent,  has  thrown  all 
past  results  into  the  heap  of  things  hopelessly  antiquated. 

If  now  we  venture  to  look  at  this  essay  a  little  more  leisurely,  so 
as  to  present  a  more  detailed  account  of  its  structure,  and  the  Ethical 
science  which  it  unfolds,  we  would  begin  by  saying  in  a  general  way, 
that  there  is  much  in  it  deserving  of  high  admiration.  It  is  able, 
scholarly,  pleasing  in  style,  with  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  pervading  it, 
and  making  it  exceedingly  attractive.  Higher  qualities  still  belong 
to  this  essay.  It  is  distinguished  by  decided  power  of  abstract 
thinking,  and  at  the  same  time  by  a  quality  which  has  been  often 
grievously  wanting  in  Ethical  writers,  we  mean  sj'stematic  powcir. 
And  withal  there  is  evidence  of  genuine  earnestness  everywhere  so 
apparent  as  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  regard  for  the  author,  which  we 
have  experienced  in  examining  the  book,  even  while  differing  from 
him  completely. 

As  to  the  author's  position,  we  cannot  think  of  any  single  state- 
ment which  would  so  accurately  describe  it  as  we  should  do  by  saying 
that  this  new  writer  is  the  Darwin  of  Ethical  Science.  The  develop- 
ment theory  is  every  thing  with  him.  There  is  no  philosophy  which 
can  hope  to  live  in  these  days,  according  to  his  view,  which  is  not 
constructed  from  the  level  of  the  physical  sciences  in  accoi^dance  with 
the  law  of  development.  In  mental  philosophy  he  is  the  disciple  of 
James  Mill,  and  amongst  the  followers  who  seem  now  bent  on  regard- 
ing mental  science  only  as  a  branch  of  physiology,  he  is  so  advanced 
that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Professor  Bain,  and  Dr.  Maudsley  are  all 
subject  to  his  condemnation  for  not  having  gone  far  enough.  In  his 
view  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  did  not  see  at  first  the  full  bearing  of  his 
theory,  else  he  would  have  written  "Social  Statics"  differently; 
Professor  Bain  has  been  guilty  of  inconsistencies  which  have 
endangered  the  whole  position ;  and  even  Dr.  Maudsley  has  involved 
his  argument  in  contradiction.     If  Mr.  Barratt  has  been  under  the 
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tcacliiiig  of  these  masters,  he  has  outstripped  them  alL  To  his  view 
the  goal  of  philosophy  is  purely  Physical  Ethics,  and  he  has  reached 
that  g^al. 

Of  proTious  efforts  in  Moral  Philosophy,  and  their  results,  he  gives 
a  graphic  sketch  in  metaphorical  stylo,  which  is  so  good  that  we  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  it  at  length ;  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  so 
graphic  that  the  author  is  careful  to  warn  the  reader  in  a  note  that 
•*  what  follows  is  of  courao  metaphor,  not  history :" — 

*  general,  rough-hewn  conclusions  of  man's  early  experience,  stored 
up  V  'nely  in  the  minds  of  generations,  and  extended  as  far  as  possible 

by  and  metaphorical  fancies,  served  for  a  long  time  pretty  well 

in  practicui  life.  But  at  length  the  edifice  began  to  show  signs  of  weakness ; 
the  fonndaliona  were  immediately  suspected.  Man  must  know  how  they 
were  made  by  the  good  old  stoue-masons,  his  fatheri?.  So  human  intellect 
began  to  descend :  Socrates  came  down  a  step  or  two  till  he  had  left  the 
cloDda  behind,  and  come  well  in  sight  of  the  bottom,  and  Aristotle  went 
on  still  further :  we  modems  got  down  some  way  lower,  and  we  thought 
we  wore  getting  to  the  bottom,  when,  lo !  at  the  top  of  a  very  deep  8tep> 
there  was  no  ladder  to  bo  seen  ;  and  since  then  we  have  been  shaking  oar 
heads  and  wringing  our  hands  at  the  top,  and  some  have  even  gone  up 
ftgtin  in  disgust,  and  tried  to  continue  their  work  among  the  clouds:  but 
the  wisest  have  been  groping  about  with  ropes  and  drag-irons  for  the  lost 
ladder.  One  or  two  have  actually  hooked  it,  and  brought  it  almost  to  the 
top,  when  it  has  slipped  from  their  grasp ;  but  at  last,  by  watching  their 
Ofs,  we  have  succeeded  in  securely  fastening  it,  and  making  a  safe 
to  the  step  below.     So  we  have  got  down  from  the  step  Moral 

io  the  step  Pleasure,  and  from  it  we  can  see  our  way  to  the  step 
Physical  Law.  Here  we  are  on  the  level  with  the  whole  landscape  of 
nature,  and  below  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen;  so  we  must  now  be  at  the 

Ibollom."  (P.  08.) 
How  relieved  one  feels  in  getting  out  of  the  serious  plight  so 
yraphically  describod.  upon  that  high  step  without  a  ladder.  And 
get  in  reading  it  all  over  again,  we  see  the  meaning  of  that  well- 
timed  note — "  of  course,  what  follows  is  metaphor,  not  history."  Of 
cour£4,'.  For  it  seems  rather  hard  on  Socrates  to  say  that  he  got  only 
i|atep  or  two  lower  than  the  clouds.  Plato  we  fear  must  have  gone 
Tsp  again  into  the  clouds,  and  been  lost  there,  for  he  has  no  mention. 
But  Aristotle,  who  wrote  so  decidedly  about  happiness,  although  he 
put  in  some  awkward  words  about  reason,  got  lower  down  than 
Socrates.  We  moderns  getting  lower,  lost  the  ladder.  Fortunate  it 
waa  that  we  were  lower  than  Socratea  and  Aristotle  when  the  mishap 
cccurred  !  But  passing  the  shuking  of  heads  and  wringing  of  hands, 
'^m  which  we  cannot  linger  to  think  of,  it  is  a  very  happy  stroke  which 
B  makee  the  transcendentalists  rush  up  again  in  terror  and  disgust,  to 
work  away  in  the  clouds.  But  this  is  not  history  to  bo  sure, — it  is 
only  metaphor.  That  is  really  disappointing,  after  having  continued 
ibr  a  time  rather  fascinated  by  the  picture. 
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As,  however,  metaphors  are  always  apt  to  disappoint,  we  mnst 
come  now  to  the  philosophy,  and  in  examining  it,  our  purpose  is  not 
merely  to  describe  it,  but  to  apply  to  it  scientific  tests,  that  we  may 
ascertain  how  it  will  endure  the  ordeal. 

We  may  explain  that  the  work  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  is  occupied  with  a  general  derivation  of  Moral  Philosophy  from 
experience,  and  the  second  with  a  special  verification  by  reference  to 
facts,  theories,  and  objections.  The  first  part,  consisting  of  axioms, 
definitions,  and  propositions  arranged  after  the  mathematical  model, 
is  very  brief,  occupying  only  twenty-six  pages.  We  shall  here  treat 
it  with  proportionate  brevity,  doing  little  more  than  trace  its 
outlines. 

The  axioms  may  be  briefly  stated  thus : — actions  are  capable  of 
being  classified  according  to  their  properties  ;  the  end  of  action  is  a 
possible  object  of  knowledge ;  we  are  capable  of  being  affected  by  an 
external  object  only  through  our  faculties ;  faculties  are  known  only 
by  their  action ;  the  sphere  of  action  lies  in  the  adaptation  of  faculties 
to  the  laws  of  nature ;  the  constitution  of  man  is  an  organism,  each 
part  having  its  appropriate  fimction,  and  the  end  of  each  part  results 
from  the  performance  of  its  functions ;  approbation  is  the  standard 
whereby  we  judge  of  the  moral  value  of  actions.  Of  these  axioms 
the  last  is  the  most  curious,  and  several  more  must  be  challenged, 
while  others  are  matter  of  conunon  agreement.  We  do  not  linger  to 
dispute  over  them,  as  we  wish  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  pro- 
fessed verification  by  facts.  The  only  point  on  which  we  must  give 
the  author's  explanation,  is  axiom  third, — "we  are  capable  of  being 
affected  by  an  external  object  only  through  our  faculties."  An  exter- 
nal object  is  thus  explained, — "  By  external,  I  always  mean  exter- 
nal to  each  other,  or  to  our  bodies,  not  to  our  consciousness.  In  the 
latter  sense  there  is  nothing  external,  everything  being  part  of  our 
consciousness.  Hence  the  truth  of  this  axiom  is  apparent."  (P.  6.) 
There  is  something  peculiar  in  this  mode  of  giving  explanations. 
External,  means  external  to  each  other.  That  seems  to  convey  that 
the  one  thing  is  not  within  the  other,  but  out  of  the  other.  But  is 
not  thought  distinct  from  feeling,  so  that  the  one  is  not  in  the  other  ? 
Are  thought  and  feeling  then  external  objects,  and  are  all  objects 
external?  The  next  part  of  the  statement  seems  only  to  make 
things  worse.  External  to  our  bodies,  but  not  to  our  consciousness. 
JDoes  our  consciousness  go  beyond  our  bodies  ?  If  so,  does  it  go  out 
as  far  as  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  ?  If  so,  how  does  it  travel, 
or  what  docs  it  do  with  the  object  ?  And  if  the  consciousness  of 
each  one  goes  out  to  the  known  object,  when  the  same  object  is  pre- 
sent to  many  persons  at  the  same  time,  when  the  consciousness  of 
each  goes  to  the  object,  do  they  become  mixed  around  the  object  ? 
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and  if  eo,  bow  do  they  get  ecporatcd,  and  bow  does  each  man  secure 
wlwt  is  personal  P  Besides,  ii'  we  know  only  what  is  in  conscious^ 
Dees,  wlMt  rigbt  can  tbere  be  to  say,  and  eTeo  to  print  in  italics, 
tlimi  there  m  nothing  beyond  ?  Tbeee  are  some  of  the  things  in  the 
expluiation  which  need  to  be  explained,  and  the  "  Henoe "  intro- 
ducing the  httt  little  sentenoe  is  a  logical  curiosity  which  deserves  to 
\m  embalmed. 

Kr.  Barrstt's  definitions  are  theeo: — Good  \&  the  object  of  moral 
approbation;  pleasure  is  that  state  of  conscioosness  which  follows 
apoti  the  nnimpeded  performance  of  its  functions  b}'  one  or  more  of  the 
ports  of  onr  organism.  His  propositions  are  these : — The  good  ia 
rdotxre  to  our  faculties ;  the  good  is  a  state  of  conscurameaa ;  the 
good  18  relative  to  circumstances  ;  the  good  depends  upon  the  ad^>- 
taiioD  of  fiieulties  to  circimMtances ;  the  good  is  pleasure.  Hetre  is 
a  complete  theory  of  moral  philosophy  in  twenty-six  pages.  The 
good  is  pkasnre,  and  pleasure  is  the  experience  which  accompanies 
the  unimpeded  perfonnanoe  of  its  functioDS  by  any  part  of  our 
orgonisoi.  If  a  man's  limbs  only  keep  strong,  the  pleasure  be  fiaels 
in  walkia^  is  part  of  human  morality.  But  if  a  man  lose  his  heoitli, 
what  beeomes  of  his  morality  ?  Is  it  violated  according  to  the 
I  number  of  the  organs  which  do  not  find  unimpeded  performance  of 
their  fnoctaoos  P  And  what  diall  we  say  of  the  morality  of  old  men 
iHm  are  growing  rather  stiff  in  the  ankles?  Whan**  oar  new  scienoe 
0/  EtbioB  shall  arise  firvra  the  dust  in  which  it  has  lain  so  long,  and 
ihow  lorth  its  new-born  vigoor  to  the  world,"  may  we  expect  to  have 
*  1  a  qoBstion  as  thu  set  to  stodents  whoare  under  ezamxnatioa  :— 
\ "  Why  is  moral  approbation  withheld  from  a  man  who  hoe  a  head- 
ache? "  or,  **  In  what  eeoekts  the  immorality  of  a  bleeding  aooe,  cr 
m  inflamed  eye  ?  "  Answering  will  at  least  be  easier  in  the  gfaad 
days  of  the  new  science.  AH  such  queatiom  will  be  answered  in  the 
one  fimnola, — immorality  eonasts  in  the  ioqieded  actioa  of  the  part 
of  the  organism  speciaUy  naaaed. 

But  WB  have  lingered  long  enough  over  this  pfclimtnary  part  of 
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of  our  hands,  and  so  we  might  have  continued  unmoved  by  the 
appeal.  But  when  growing  in  earnestness,  he  winds  up  with  this 
last  call, — "  Lose  therefore  no  time,  but  come  down  and  help,"  we 
cannot  withhold  such  little  help  as  we  may  be  able  to  offer,  at  least 
by  the  use  of  our  eyes. 

Let  us  see,  then,  where  our  author  is  working,  and  after  what  man- 
ner he  is  building.  Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  see  first,  where  he 
gets  his  materials,  and  so  we  begin  with  what  we  can  gather  as  to 
his  doctrine  of  consciousness.  That  statement  already  referred  to, 
in  which  it  is  affirmed  that  there  is  no  existence  except  in  conscious- 
ness, is  so  obviously  unwarranted,  so  clearly  self-condemned  in 
utterance,  that  we  pass  it  for  something  more  satisfactory,  of  which 
there  is  no  lack.  He  acknowledges  that  in  denying  an  intuitive  or 
ultimate  moral  faculty,  the  appeal  must  be  to  consciousness.  And 
he  says : — 

**  To  the  philosopher  of  experience  such  an  appeal  must  always  be  decisive ; 
seeing  that  whatever  argument  throws  doubt  on  its  finality,  must  itself  rest 
ultimately  upon  it.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  truth  which  contradicts  con- 
sciousness. Whether  consciousness  itself  be  true  or  not,  is  a  meaningless 
question.  ...  If  we  are  quite  sare  that  we  are  appealing  directly  to  con- 
sciousness, the  appeal  is  final."     (Pp.  28,  29.) 

These  statements  are  in  every  way  satisfactory,  affording  common 
ground,  and  giving  a  sure  test  to  which  we  may  turn  with  every 
doctrine  propounded.  Differences  will  arise  immediately  beyond  this, 
but  here  at  least  there  is  agreement.  Consciousness  cannot  be 
logically  defined,  but  we  are  agreed  in  regarding  it  as  a  term  ex- 
pressive of  the  acquaintance  a  man  has  with  the  fact  of  his  own 
experience.  As  Mr.  Barratt  says :  "  If  a  man  feels  a  headache,  he 
has  one,  and  nobody  can  prove  to  him  the  contrary,"  (p.  29).  Or 
again,  a  state  of  consciousness  is  "  a  imion  of  what  we  call  subject 
and  object,"  (p.  8),  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  recognition  which  a  man 
has  of  a  particular  present  state  of  experience  as  his  experience. 
When  Mr.  Barratt  goes  beyond  this,  he  does  something  more  than 
indicate  what  is  understood  by  the  term  consciousness.  He  begins 
to  attempt  the  interpretation  of  consciousness,  and  the  first  step 
taken  in  that  direction  is  a  step  in  which  we  refuse  to  follow,  for 
reasons  to  be  adduced  presently.  TVhen  at  length  he  comes  to 
affirm  that  "consciousness  must  be  considered  as  an  invariable 
property  of  animal  life,  and  ultimately,  in  its  elements,  of  the  ma- 
terial imiverse,"  (p.  43),  this  is  not  only  not  an  explanation  of 
consciousness,  it  is  not  even  the  product  of  any  analysis  of  our  con- 
sciousness, and  is  an  assertion  as  to  which  our  consciousness  can 
afford  no  evidence.  And  again,  when  he  says  (p.  63),  that  conscious- 
ness is  *'  an  ultimate  property  of  living  tissue,  and  is  identical  in  its 
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early  gtagea  with  pleasure  and  pain,*'  he  seema  to  us  to  speak  in  the 
first  clause  -without  any  warrant  of  consciousness,  and  in  the  second 
clause  to  contradict  what  wo  have  quoted  from  page  eight,  as  to  the 
union  of  subject  and  ohjoct  in  a  single  state  of  consciousness,  for  two 
things  which  are  united  in  one  state,  being  equally  essential  to  that 
state,  cannot  be  identified. 

Takingi  however,  the  acknowledgment  that  consciousness  must  be 
the  test  of  all  philosophy,  and  granting  what  Mr.  liarratt  says,  that 
the  great  difficulty  is  to  bo  ''  quite  certain  that  we  are  not  putting  in 
the  place  of  consciousness  some  subtle  unwarranted  inference  of  ex- 
perience," we  shall  now  follow  our  author  in  his  attempt  to  show 
what  consciousness  testifies  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Moral  Faculty. 

When  just  about  to  start  on  the  investigation  of  consciousness, 
Mr.  Barratt  cannot  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  a  little  independent 
argument  drawn  from  history.     Briefly  it  is  this :  "  No  two  men 
Jiild  give  exactly  the  same  moral  verdict  on  an  action  or  character 
ibmitted  to  their  judgment;"  **the  Greeks  would  have  despised 
le  unpretending  vii-tue  of  the  honest  merchant ;  "  "  we,  in  turn,  re- 
cur highest  praise  to  the  wiles  of  Ulysses ; "  "  hcmey  we  may 
[conclude  that  the  perception  of  good,  like  that  of  distance,  must  be 
[derivative,  not  primary,  and  therefore  liable  to  like  confusions  and 
jniscttlculations"  (p.  32).   We  think  it  a  pity  that  our  author  allowed 
[himself  to  bo  turned  aside  on  to  this  old  beaten  track,  which  has 
[l>eGn  pretty  well  worn  from  the  days  of  Locke  till  now.     He  must  bo 
well  aware  that  intuitionalists  are  pretty  familiar  with  the  argument, 
do  not  rank  its  logical  worth  very  high.     The  example  of  it 
given  has  the  advantage  of  brevity  ;  but  it  does  not  gain  any 
[thing  over  earlier  forms  of  it,  in  the  consistency  of  logical  texture, 
re  any  need  for  such  an  outrageously  extreme  assertion  as 
it,    that   "  no  two  men  would  give  exactly  the  same  moral 
rerdict  on  an  action,"  say  an  act  of  theft,  or  cruelty,  or  deceit  ? 
1  wo  wander  through  the  world  in  vain  to  find  two  men  who 
pronounce  the  same  moral  judgment  on  an  act  of  theft  ?     Is 
[the  whole  organisation  of  law  courts  an  absurdity,  the  impannelling 
riea  a  farce,  because  no  two  men  can  give  the  same  verdict  as  to 
ler  theft,  or  breach  of  contract,  or  murder  be  really  wrong. 
Wore  even  dealing  with  the  question  as  to  personal  guilt  ?    Is  there 
•Bjr  gain  to  philosophy,  or  to  any  philosophical  school,  by  saying 
anything  so  ridiculous  as  this  ?     'WTien  next   it  is  said  that  "  the 
Greeks  would  have  despised  the  unpretending  virtue  of  the  honest 
merchant,"  we  do  not  linger  to  inquire  whether  the  assertion  could 
be  tindicttted  from  the  Memorabilia ;   and  whether  Socrates  made 
%ht  of  juBtice  in  shoemakers,  and  carpenters,  and   smiths ;  and 
vhaUier  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  doctrine  as  to  virtue,  apart  from 
VOL.  xrv.  B 
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philosophy,  be  properly  read ;  but  we  ask,  what  is  meant  by  saying 
that  the  Greeks  despised  unpretending  virtue  ?  Is  it  intended  that 
they  were  largely  carried  away  by  the  admiration  of  what  brought 
public  honours  ?  This  is  true,  but  it  is  no  proof  that  they  were  not 
agreed  as  to  an  act  of  injustice ;  the  inference  drawn  from  it  is  xm- 
warranted ;  and  the  "  hence  "  which  ushers  in  the  conclusion  must 
be  dismissed  to  render  service  elsewhere. 

From  this  we  pass  gladly  to  watch  our  author  trace  the  history  of 
the  development  of  human  knowledge  as  to  moral  distinctions.  The 
first  sentence  is  extremely  general,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  fallen  into 
its  wrong  place,  as  if  by  mistake  it  had  got  into  position  at  the  be- 
ginning, when  it  had  been  intended  for  some  paragraph  towards  the 
end  of  the  book.  "  All  life  depends  upon  adaptation  of  an  organism 
to  external  media ;''  and  by  medium  is  meant  "  the  whole  sphere  of 
external  phenomena  by  which  animals  are  affected ;"  while  what  is 
meant  by  external  has  been  already  explained.  Instead  of  beginning 
with  consciousness,  we  have  an  assertion  concerning  all  animal  life. 
Is  it  not  necessary,  we  would  humbly  ask  as  an  onlooker,  in  begin- 
ning a  bmlcUng  to  commence  with  individuals,  and  lay  one  stone  at 
a  time  ?  Is  philosophy-building  so  rapidly  conducted  that  life, 
organism,  externality,  adaptation  of  organism  to  external  media,  and 
dependence  of  life  on  such  adaptation,  can  be  all  piled  upon  one 
another  just  at  once  P  If  so,  it  will  be  well  to  carry  up  the  ladders 
with  us,  in  case  of  any  shakiness  in  the  structure  as  it  begins  to  get 
near  the  clouds.  We  are  told  that  "  in  the  lowest  animak  organiza- 
tion is  hardly  at  all  developed,"  which  is  no  doubt  true,  but  as  we 
are  in  search  of  a  history  of  human  knowledge  concerning  morals, 
we  pass  meanwhile  the  animals  whose  organization  is  vastly  lower 
than  that  of  many  plants.  We  wish  to  ask,  what  of  man  P  That  to 
trace  the  origin  of  knowledge  in  the  individual  is  difficult,  we  readily 
allow.  In  part,  at  least,  we  can  agree  with  the  opening  words  of 
Mr.  Barratt  on  the  subject : — "  In  our  present  developed  constitution 
we  can  hardly  form  to  ourselves  an  idea  of  this  primordial  sensation.'' 
Without  saying  anything,  meanwhile,  as  to  the  "  primordial,"  it  is 
clearly  a  difficulty  to  ascertain  what  was  the  origin  of  our  experience. , 
There  are  two  things  which  need  to  be  taken  into  account.  Either 
we  must  have  some  recollection  as  to  how  our  experience  began,  or 
we  must  find  some  power  or  powers  now  in  use,  by  the  exercise  of 
which  it  is  possible  to  have  reached  "  our  present  developed  constitu- 
tion." Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  no  recoUections 
affecting  the  beginning  of  conjBciousness,  and  that  our  observation  of 
infant  life  gives  us  so  little  acquaintance  with  the  inner  experience  of 
the  child,  as  in  great  measure  to  deprive  us  of  the  means  of  reaching 
any  definite  conduaion  in  this  way.    In  these  circimistanceB,  it  seems 
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to  us  that  we  are  shut  up  to  look  for  some  power  or  powers  by  the 
exercise  of  which,  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  experience,  we 
might  reach  individually  such  a  condition  as  that  familiar  to  us  in  our 
preeent  highly-developed  state.  ^Vhen,  therefore,  in  seeking  a  be- 
ginning, ^Ir.  Borratt  lays  down  a  "  primordial  sensation,"  and  at 
once  proceeds  to  tell  us  what  it  is  like,  we  must  crave  leave  to  ask 
a  few  questions.  More  particularly,  how  can  wo  be  assured  that 
sensation  is  the  primoixliol  fact  ixi  experience  ?  And  further,  M  we 
grant  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  conscious  life,  how,  without  any 
roooliection  of  it,  can  we  succeed  in  instituting  a  comparison  between 
it  and  some  fact  known  in  present  experience  ?  No  doubt  sensation 
is  Uie  lowest  fact  in  consciousness ;  and  if  we  think  that  experience 
rnuBt  have  begun  with  what  is  recognised  as  psychologically  the 
lowest  element  in  it  now,  we  may  accept  the  view  that  the  starting 
point  was  this  "  primordial  sensation."  But  if  it  was,  who  can  tell 
what  kind  of  sensation  it  was  ?  or  on  what  authority  can  it  bo  made 
out  that  in  the  beginning  of  experience  there  could  not  be  difierence 
of  kind  in  the  form  of  sensation  ?  Mr.  Barratt  tells  us  that  "  the 
nearest  re&embhince  to  it  lies  in  our  organic  feeling,  which  like  it  is 
a  geaoral  sensibility  without  any  organs  for  discrimination  or  com- 
parison." (P.  34.)  But  how  is  this  knowledge  of  the  primordial  ex- 
perience obtained  ?  If  the  sensation  is  not  now  present,  and  if  it 
cannot  now  be  recalled,  how  can  it  be  asserted  that  it  is  in  all  cases 
the  same,  and  that  it  is  like  our  organic  feeling  ?  In  sarong  such 
tluogs  our  author  does  not  act  the  part  of  "  the  philosopher  of  ex- 
pexience ;"  he  is  dealing  with  things  a  priori — he  is  becoming  a 
transcendental ist  after  a  sort ;  and  if  he  is  not  up  in  the  clouds,  he  is 
certainly  down  lower  than  human  consciousness  is  foxmd  to  carry  us, 
Kud  by  his  own  admission,  consciousness  is  our  final  appeal.  But 
sappose  Mr.  Barratt  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  his  imagination  so  far 
M  to  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  is  like  our  organic  feeling,  bj'  what 
Authority  does  he  say  that  this  organic  feeling  is  "  without  any  organs 
for  discrimination  or  comparison  ?"  Organic  feeling  is  feeling  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  an  organ  ;  sensation  requires  an  organ  of  sensa- 
tion. In  beginning,  therefore,  with  sensation,  we  do  not  begin  without 
an  organ,  what  then  docs  Mr,  Barnitt  mean  by  saying  that  the  primor- 
dial sensation  finds  its  nearest  resemblance  "  in  our  organic  feeling, 
which  like  it  is  a  general  sensibility  icithout  ani/  onjam  for  ({mTimi- 
nation  or  compnriaim^  "  .'  Organic  feeling  is  a  "  general  sensibility  " 
no  other  sense  than  this,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  sensibility  incident 
erally  to  all  the  organs  under  our  control.  But  it  is  not  general 
in  the  sense  of  being  diffused  over  the  body  irrespective  of  the 
distinction  which  exists  between  our  organs.  It  may  bo  exjxnienced 
in  the  lute  of  our  organs  in  general,  but  not  apart  from  the  use  of 
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some  one  of  these  in  particular.    If  then  it  be  sensibility  through  an 
organ  suitable  for  the  experience  of  it,  what  is  meant  by  saying  that 
it  is  a  general  sensibility  tcifhout  any  organ  for  discrimination  or  com- 
parison ?    Is  it  meant  that  the  organ  of  sensibility  is  not  also  at  the 
same  time  an  organ  of  discrimination  or  comparison  P    If  this  be 
meant,  nothing  can  be  more  clear.     If  we  are  conscious  of  sensibility 
in  a  particular  muscle,  that  muscle  is  the  organ  of  sensibility,  but  it 
is  assuredly  not  an  organ  of  comparison.     This  is  plain,  but  it  serves 
little  towards  the  construction  of  a  theory.     If,  then,  there  be  in 
consciousness  discrimination  between  sensibility  in  a  muscle  of  the 
'  leg,  and  sensibility  in  a  muscle  of  the  arm,  must  there  not  be  an 
organ  of  discrimination  ?    On  the  same  ground  this  must  be  admitted, 
if  an  organ  of  comparison  is  not  in  the  muscle,  comparison  will  at 
least  require  some  organ  to  account  for  its  existence.    But  when  Mr. 
Barratt  proceeds  to   say,   that  the  primordial  sensation  is   "  the 
material  of  which  aU  the  later  feelings  and  faculties  are  formed," 
(p.  35),  it  is  an  immense  bound  which  is  made  in  a  simple  clause 
inserted  in  a  sentence  as  if  it  needed  no  proof.   When  from  sensibility 
as  belonging  to  an  organ,  or  from  sensation  as  experienced  through 
an  organ,  we  pass  to  treat  of  the  formation  of  "  feelings  and  faculties/' 
it  is  plain  as  noonday  that  the  critical  point  in  the  argument  is 
reached.     Merely  to  say  a  thing,  is  of  no  worth  in  science.    We  must 
be  slow,  clear,  and  thorough  in  presenting  evidence  or  argumentation, 
else  nothing  can  be  gained.    At  this  point  everything  is  lost  or  won. 
Let  us  observe  then  that  all  the  length  we  have  got  as  yet  is  this, — 
that  feeling  is  connected  with  the  use  of  an  organ, — and  that  this 
organic  feeling  does  not  carry  with  it  discrimination.     In  advance  of 
these  positions,  the  one  positive  and  the  other  negative,  it  was  asserted 
at  least,  that  this  primordial  sensation,  which  is  without  power  of 
comparison,  is  "  the  material  of  which  all  the  later  feelings  and 
faculties  are  formed."     How  is  this  made  out  ?     Given  general 
sensibility,  we  have  to  account  for  the  formation  of  all  the  later 
feelings  and  faculties.     It  is  said  that  the  general  sensibility  affords 
the  material  of  which  they  are  formed.    On  which  we  would  remark, 
as  simple  observers  of  this  interesting  process,  that  the  sense  of 
shame  and  the  faculty  of  reasoning  seem  so  different  now,  that  it 
will  really  be  a  surprise  if  it  turn  out  that  they  have  been  made  from 
the  same  material.     But  our  curiosity  is  more  excited  about  the 
process.    How  is  it  done  ?    If  we  have  no  recollection  of  it  as  it  took 
place  in  our  experience,  and  if  we  cannot  have  the  process  brought 
under  our  eye  by  the  observation  of  a  child,  at  least  we  must  be 
directed  to  some  power  or  powers  whose  present  operations  are  re- 
cognised as  sufficient  to  account  for  the  result.     But,  ez  hypothesis  we 
have  only  this  primordial  sensation  on  hand,  and  with  only  that  to 
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begin  with,  we  seem  to  have  a  pretty  puzzle  set  for  us.  Let  us  watch 
the  procedure  in  dealing  with  it.  Our  author  gives  the  description 
thus : — 

•'Let  us  uow  notice  what  takes  place,  when,  in  the  process  of  evolution 
rtlh  the  origin  of  which  we  are  not  here  coacemed),  this  primordial  sense 
becomes  heterogeneous,  and  its  various  divisions  become  localized  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  tissue,  thus  producing  a  more  complicated  organism,  and 
an  amplification  of  the  medium  to  which  that  organism  has  to  adapt  itself. 
In  the  fint  place,  the  changes  from  one  state  of  consciousness  to  another 
are  greatly  increased  in  number,  rapidity,  and  definiteness.  Sccuitdhf,  tho 
diferenccs  among  these  states  are  no  longer  of  degree  only,  but  are  of  that 
nature  which  we  call  diftcrences  of  kind."  (P.  3G.) 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  can  risk  ourselves  on  the  top  of  this  step. 
We  must  examine  for  a  little  at  least.  Evolution — heterogeneity  of 
result  —  localization  —  production  of  organism  —  ampliiication  of 
medium.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  building  about  this  one  step.  When 
nothing  but  primordial  sensation  or  organic  feeling  is  experienced, 
ft  process  of  evolution  first  begins,  with  tho  origin  of  which  it  is 
said  we  are  not  concerned,  for  what  reason  we  do  not  quite  see.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  whole  theory  is  very  much  concerned  with  it. 
What  is  there  in  an  organic  feeling  which  can  provide  for  a  process 
of  development  ?  The  organ  may  develop,  and  in  that  case  there 
may  be  on  increased  degree  of  sensibility  in  the  organ,  so  that  tho 
iensation  which  was  feeble  at  first,  may  become  more  powerful. 
But  the  explanation  of  the  advance  would  in  that  case  lie  in  the 
power  of  development  belonging  to  the  organ,  not  in  the  sensibility 
which  is  a  dependent  quality  ;  and  this  does  not  suit  the  theory  of 
our  author  at  all. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  no  evidence  has  been  given  to  show 
that  there  is  a  primordial  sensation,  and  us  infants  are  born  with  all 
the  organs  belonging  to  the  fully- develope<l  man,  there  is  no  warrant 
to  assume  that  the  first  sensation  in  infant-life  must  in  all  cases  be 
the  same.  There  is  no  apparent  ground  for  denying  that  the  first 
sensation  may  be  the  sensation  of  sound  in  one  case,  the  sensation  of 
light  in  another,  and  the  sensation  of  pain  in  another.  But  if  it  be 
admitted  that  the  first  sensation  is  the  same,  it  is  likened  by  our 
author  to  organic  feeling,  and  we  are  thus  introduced  to  the  relation 
between  sensation  and  an  organ  of  sensation.  Kext  we  have  granted 
that  there  may  be  a  process  of  evolution  with  an  organ,  giving  an 
increased  sensibility.  But  the  next  aflBrmation  is  that  the  "  pri- 
mordial seftsc  becomes  heterogeneous."  Not  forgetting  that  this  is 
hypothesis  as  yet,  and  not  a  doctrine  read  from  the  testimony  of 
uoosnesfl,  we  ask  how  this  heterogeneity  is  brought  about.  To 
this  natural  question  our  author  gives  no  answer.  These  foiir 
worda  are  the  whole  treatment  of  this  important  assertion.    And 
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as  we  trace  tlie  argument  further  on,  we  can  only  gather  that  there 
are  changes,  which  myolv«  differences ;  and  then  we  get  to  some 
details  which  may  help  us.  "  There  are  not  only  the  broad  diyisions 
of  sound,  sight,  and  smell,  but  into  these  are  introduced  further 
Tariations  of  pitch  or  timbre,  of  colour  or  pungency."  (P.  36.) 
Taking  these  examples,  they  do  not  seem  very  favourable  to  our 
author's  theory  of  evolution,  or  development  of  the  "primordial 
sense."  Each  one  of  these  three,  sound,  sight,  and  smeU,  is  con- 
fessedly connected  with  a  distinct  organ,  and  in  that  case  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  the  '*  primordial  sense  becomes  heterogeneous ; " 
but  on  the  contrary  it  is  correct  to  say  that  distinct  kinds  of  sensa- 
tion are  experienced  by  the  use  of  distinct  organs  of  sense,  and  this 
is  aU  against  our  author's  theory.  A  primordial  sense  does  not 
divide  itself,  but  th^e  are  a  varie^  of  organs  the  condition  of  whose 
activity  is  a  variety  of  sensaticois.  And  if  the  primordial  sense  does 
not  divide  itself,  there  are  no  divisions  of  it  to  be  "  localised  in 
different  parts  of  the  tiraue,"  and  as  there  is  no  such  process  made 
out,  unfortunately  the  process  does  not  end  in  "  producing  a  more 
oomplicated  organism,"  but  the  organism  was  there,  and  tibe  organs 
of  sound,  sight,  and  smell  account  for  the  appropriate  sensations. 
That  there  are  changes  in  consciousness,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
that  these  involve  differences  of  kind  in  the  sensations  experiencedis 
also  certain  ;  but  Mr.  Barratt  has  not  discovered  their  development 
&om  a  primordial  sense.  In  beginning  to  build,  he  has  merely 
tumbled  his  stones  together  in  the  most  dangerous  manner,  and  has 
not  built  them  together  like  "the  good  old  stonemasons,  our 
fathers." 

After  these  divisions  of  sensation  are  discovered,  though,  unhappily 
for  the  theory,  not  shown  to  be  evolved  from  the  same  original  source, 
our  author  proceeds  thus : — "  In  dealing  with  this  varied  chaos  of 
sensation,  two  properties  of  animal  tissue  come  into  play  which  had 
before  little  opportunity  of  showing  themselves ; "  the  first  is  the 
property  of  retentiveness,  and  the  other  is  the  property  of  acquiring 
habits ;  and  then  come  the  nerves,  ganglia,  and  nerve  centres,  as  our 
readers  can  very  readily  imagine.  Now,  in  dealing  with  "the 
broad  divisions  of  sound,  sight,  and  smell,"  connected  with  the 
several  organs,  we  cannot  see  that  there  is  a  "  chaos  of  sensation  " 
with  which  to  deal ;  but  if  it  is  intended  merely  that  as  presented  in 
this  theory  they  are  involved  in  chaos,  we  can  assent  to  that  view  of 
tibe  case.  But  what  is  meant  by  "  dealing  with  this  varied  chaos  of 
sensation  P  "  We  can  see  that  the  end  of  the  dealing  is  to  make  up 
"feelings  and  faculties,"  as  indicated  on  p.  36,  but  what  is  this 
dealing  with  the  chaos  of  sensation,  and  what  is  the  power  which 
deals  with  it?    The  chaos  of  sensation  cannot  deal  with  itself. 
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iao8  cannot  make  order.  The  primordial  sensatiou  cannot  bring 
about  order,  nor  can  the  primordial  sense,  if  there  be  such  a  thing ; 
for,  as  stated  on  p.  30,  the  primordial  sensation  is  "  without  any 
organs  for  discrimination  or  comparison,"  from  which  it  foUoTVs  that 
the  primordial  sense,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  cannot  discriminate. 
But  if  'WG  acknowledge,  as  belonging  to  our  nature,  "the  hetero« 
geneity  of  the  special  organs  of  sense,"  the  different  sensations  are 
thereby  connected  with  different  organs,  and  there  ia  no  chaos  to 
deal  with,  while  sensations  are  separated  for  us  in  so  far  as  they  are 
essentially  connected  with  "  special  organs  of  sense."  ^dUl  this  is  so 
manifestly  a  breach  on  the  theory  of  development,  that  we  do  not 
need  to  go  further  with  a  theory  convicted  of  insufficiency  in  its 
initial  steps.  As,  however,  our  readers  must  be  curious  to  know  how 
our  author  gets  over  the  difficulty  of  originating  the  higher  power  of 
comparison,  we  shall  advance  to  that  point. 

"  The  scattered  nerves  hecoim'  Jint  united  into  various  ganglia,  these  again 
into  ganglionic  centres,  or  bundles  of  ganglia,  these  again,  fiunlly,  in  the 

;host  animals,  into  one  principal  centre,  localised  in  the  brain.     By  the 

aration  of  this  law  (the  law  of  evolution),  common  meeting-places  of 
kapressions  are  soon  formed,  which  serve  as  clearing-houses  and  courts  of 
register,  where  each  department  has  a  representative,  to  which  its  com- 
munications are  sent.  Hatca  it  becomes  possible  to  compare  different  sensa- 
tions with  each  other,  and  by  means  of  Association  to  dam  toijcther  those 
^  the  same  kind,  and  so  to  arrive  at  what  we  call  Perception  or  Knowledge. 

jen  we  say  we  know  an  object,  we  merely  mean  that  we  assiifn  it  to  a 
class  already  formed  of  those  objects  similar  to  it,  which  we  have  ah'oady 
experienced."     (Pp.  88,  89.) 

The  early  part  of  this  quotation  is  all  very  well  and  very  simple, 
if  it  is  intended  only  for  u  statement  of  the  familiar  facts  of  com- 
parative physiology,  and  ultimately  of  human  physiology  with  which 
_We  are  more  concerned  ;  but  it  is  useless  in  a  psychological  point  of 
lew,  as  it  carries  no  interpretation  of  consciousness.  Will  our 
readers  oblige  us  by  glancing  back  upon  the  words  we  have  set  in. 
italics,  and  they  will  see  the  proportions  of  the  task  which  Mr. 
Barratt  has  before  him  in  attempting  to  reach  jierception  and  com- 
parison f  When  it  is  said  that  the  scattered  nerves  become  united^ 
these  words  only  indicate  what  is  found  when  you  pass  from  lower 
to  higher  in  the  scale  of  being ;  but  they  do  not  indicate  anything 
which  is  brought  about  by  the  primordial  sense,  or  by  the  special 
organs  of  sense.  As  a  record  of  fact,  they  only  show  that  additional 
organs  are  provided  for  the  transmission  of  influence  ;  and  as  thus 
organs  of  transraiasion  are  needed,  as  well  as  organs  of  sensation, 
\re  are  face  to  face  with  an  additional  fact,  which  docs  not  favour  a 
theory  of  development  from  a  primordial  sensatiou  upwards,  but 
Aow9  the  need  for  provided  organism  as  the  condition  of  experience. 
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The  same  remurk  applies  as  to  formation  of  centres,  and  departmental 
messages.  We  suppose  it  is  not  meant  that  when  "  the  primordial 
sense  is  broken  up,"  these  are  produced.  "We  pass  next  to  the 
second  portion  of  the  statement,  which  professes,  as  we  understand  it, 
to  explain  how  we  compare  and  classify.  "  Hence  "  seems  quite  as 
oddlj  placed  in  opening  the  sentence  as  we  have  found  it  seyeral 
times  before.  The  nerves  become  united — of  the  imited  nerves, 
centres  are  formed — and  all  combine  at  last  in  the  brain ;  hence  it 
becomes  possible  to  compare  different  sensations.  An  inference  from 
the  combination  of  nerves  to  the  possibility  of  comparison  is  logically 
incompetent,  for  it  has  not  been  shown  that  nerves  are  organs  of 
comparison,  but  only  of  sensation  and  transmission.  If  it  be  meant 
simply  that,  with  an  organ  of  comparison  at  our  command,  the  nerves 
of  sensation  and  transmission  afford  materials  for  comparison,  our 
author  is  on  firm  ground,  though  he  thereby  abandons  the  develop- 
ment theory.  But  if  he  mean  to  assert  that  nerves  of  sensation  and 
transmission  generate  a  power  of  comparison,  he  merely  makes  an 
assertion  without  proof ;  while  every  previous  step  has  shown  that 
we  need  an  organ  to  make  sensation  possible,  and  so  we  need  an 
organ,  faculty,  or  power  of  comparison,  in  order  to  compare  and 
classify.  With  the  different  nerves  we  possess  different  sensations, 
and  so  we  have  materials  for  comparison  if  we  possess  power  to  con- 
duct the  process;  but  without  the  power,  the  greatest  supply  of 
material  cannot  provide  for  comparison.  This  development  h3rpo- 
thesis  fails  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  a  philosophical  theory;  in 
failing  to  reach  comparison,  it  breaks  down  before  reaching  moral 
distinctions  at  aU ;  and,  though  we  have  no  faith  in  a  view  of  the 
moral  faculty  which  describes  it  as  a  moral  sense,  such  a  theory  may 
live,  when  Physical  Ethics  cannot  vindicate  for  themselves  a  place 
in  "  that  division  of  Physics  which  treats  of  animated  nature." 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  try  this  theory  by  the 
results  to  which  it  leads.  We  are  willing  to  accept  the  results  if 
the  theory  can  be  made  good.  If  we  could  have  gone  further,  we 
should  have  preferred  to  test  the  theory  when  it  comes  to  deal  with 
moral  obligation,  which  is  notoriously  the  weak  point  in  every  system 
of  ethics  professedly  developed  from  experience,  and  which  never- 
theless our  author  summarily  disposes  of  in  three  pages.  With  a 
theory  which  proclaims  that  "  the  good  is  pleasure,"  and  that 
'*  pleasure  is  that  state  of  consciousness  which  follows  upon  the  un- 
impeded performance  of  its  function  by  one  or  more  of  the  parts  of 
our  organism,"  we  should  have  liked  to  direct  attention  to  the  manner 
in  which  our  author  deals  with  "  pleasures  that  are  called  bad," 
which  he  puts  out  of  his  way  in  three-quarters  of  a  page,  finishing 
the  paragraph  with  the  Hibemicism,  "  No  pleasure  is  bad,  except 
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wLen  it  means  pain."     Those  who  examine  the  work  for  themselves 
will  do  well  to  give  some  attention  to  these  two  last-named  sections. 

"We  welcome  such  an  effort  as  this  essay  presents,  even  while  we 
think  the  essay,  able  though  it  be,  altogether  tinsuccessful  in  establish- 
ing its  position.  It  will  be  well  lor  all  science,  both  mental  and 
physical,  that  the  lino  of  investigation  here  traced  be  often  tried  by 
those  whose  convictions,  or  even  opinions,  favour  the  task.  AV*e  may 
well  hail  the  attempts  of  the  disciples  of  physical  science  to  deal 
with  the  problems  usually  described  as  mental  problems.  When 
physical  science  comes  into  the  region  commonly  called  the  region  of 
mind,  it  will  touch  new  perplexities.  It  will  find  scientific  appliances 
more  difficult  to  use  ;  results  more  difficult  to  weigh  ;  and  conclusions 
more  difficult  to  harmonise.  Progress  will  neither  be  so  quick,  nor 
80  gratifying,  nor  so  impressive  to  men  generally.  In  these  regions 
acieooe  will  not  find  itself  at  work  in  the  midst  of  labyrinths  little 
frequented.  It  comes  upon  the  territory  of  common  experience. 
And  working  there,  it  will  not  bo  asked  to  yield  up  anything  either 
in  procedui'e  or  in  result  to  popular  prejudice.  It  need  not  dread 
being  involved  in  theological  disputes,  or  being  offered  as  a  sacrifice 
to  offended  orthodoxy.  It  will  be  asked  only  to  be  clear,  and  simple, 
and  successful  in  providing  men  with  a  key  of  common  life.  And 
in  attempting  this  it  may  discover  that  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the 
field  of  investigation  is  only  the  first  view  of  a  region  unusually 
difficult  to  work.  For  those  who  have  a  fondness  for  stiff  work, 
we  may  venture  the  assurance  that  there  is  a  heavy  tale  provided  for 
those  who  would  resolutely  endeavour  to  reduce  moral  philo- 
sophy to  a  science  of  nerve  and  tissue  ;  a  theory  of  moral  evil  to  a 
science  of  pathology,  and  the  cure  of  such  evQ  to  an  additional 
rtment  of  the  physician's  art. 

H.    C  ALDER  WOOD. 
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THE   REV.  DR.  ROWLAND  WILLIAMS,    AND  HIS 

PLACE  IN  CONTEMPORARY  RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT. 


ON  the  IStk  of  January  last,  there  died  at  a  coontry  vicarage  in 
Wilts,  a  man  who,  for  his  learning  and  charaoter,  for  his  critical 
and  theological  writings,  for  the  prominence  his  name  has  attained 
in  recent  controversy,  and  for  his  influence  on  the  Religious  Thought 
of  his  age,  might  well  seem  entitled  to  demand  at  our  hand3  a 
somewhat  longer  notice  than  the  mere  passing  announcement  of 
his  decease,  or  the  dry  bones  of  the  dates  and  chief  events  of  his 
life. 

Dr.  Rowland  Williams  may  indeed  claim  a  high  place  among  the 
representative  men  of  our  time ;  sharing  to  a  considerable  extent 
its  liberal  tendencies,  occupied  continually  in  the  religious  questions 
which  are  now  so  keenly  discussed  among  thoughtful  men,  at  the 
same  time  re-acting  by  the  originality  and  power  of  his  intellect  on 
the  mental  and  religious  forces  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he 
stands  before  us  as  an  eminent  tj^pe  and  product  of  the  liberal, 
inquiring,  progressive,  religious  movement  of  our  day. 

In  harmony  with  our  purpose  of  being  a  chronicle  of  Contempo- 
rary Thought,  it  is  our  intention  to  offer  in  the  following  pages  a 
brief,  yet  comprehensive,  sketch  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
aspects  of  his  life  and  character,  and  to  determine,  at  least  approxi- 
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ustelT,  tbe  place  which  he  seems  destined  to  hold  among  the  religions 
thinkers  of  his  day,  and  among  the  various  schools  and  parties  of  tho 
English  Church.  Keeping  this  purpose  in  view,  wg  need  not  do 
more  than  briefly  enumerate  the  incidents  of  his  earlier  life.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Williams,  rector  of  Ysceifiog, 
Flintshire,  and  canon  of  St.  Asaph.  He  >vas  bom  a.d.  1817,  and  at 
t^ie  age  of  ten  years  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  ho  became  Newcastle 
tfedallistt  lS3o,  and  proceeded  to  King's  College,  Cambridge.  For 
his  time  and  college,  hia  university  career  was  one  of  considerable 
distinction.  He  obtained  in  his  first  year  Battie's  University 
Scholarship.  He  graduated  in  1840,  and  became  Fellow  of  King's. 
For  a  short  time  he  was  Assistant- Master  at  Eton,  which  post  he 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  through  illness.  In  1842  ho  became 
Classical  Tutor  of  his  college,  where  he  remained  eight  years,  until 
1850.  It  was  no  doubt  at  Cambridge  that  his  bold,  original  intellect 
first  struck  out  the  path  which  he  afterwards,  notwithstanding  all 
difficuldca  and  obstacles,  undeviatingly  pursued.  It  would  apjiear 
that  it  waa  Coleridge  who  first  quickened  within  him  those  energies 
•nd  aspirations  which  he  was  destined  to  exemplify  in  his  own  mental 
career,  and  to  communicate  in  large  measure  to  tho  teaching  of  his 
day.  "  Coleridge  was,"  as  he  once  remarked  to  the  writer,  '*  my 
intellectual  father,  if  any  one  man  can  lay  claim  to  the  title."  And 
a  reader  versed  only  to  a  small  extent  in  his  writings  and  character- 
istic tenets,  will  have  little  difficulty  in  discerning  the  influence  of 
tho  great  master  of  English  Spiritual  Philosophy.  The  works  of 
Cderidgc,  which  seemed  to  have  had  most  effect  on  Dr.  Williams's 
ycKithful  intellect,  were  "  The  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit  '* 
and  the  "  Aids  to  Reflection."  Nor  can  this  influence,  which  inter- 
penetrated to  such  a  large  extent  the  higher  religious  thought  and 
culture  of  our  country  fifty  years  ago,  seem  surprising  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Williams  to  any  one  acquainted  with  his  mental  tendencies. 
His  mind  was  indeed  essentially  of  the  Coleridgian  tj'pc  :  the  same 
reaction  against  the  Materialism  and  Rationalism  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  tho  same  endeavour  to  reconcile  religious  dogmas  %vit.h  the 
paramount  claims  of  reason  and  conscience  ;  the  same  deep  convic- 
tion of  the  essential  divinitj'  of  those  guides  to  tho  intellect  and  the 
feeing ;  the  .same  profound  faith  in  the  truth  underlying  all  largely 
leoeived  religious  doctrines  ;  the  same  instinctive  tendency  to  search 
for  and  draw  out  the  ethical  and  spiritual  elements  in  a  religious 
truth,  neglecting  or  at  least  laying  less  stress  on  its  other  aspects  or 
iki  mere  formal  definition ;  which  distinguished  our  great  religious 
pfafloaophcr,  are  not  less  conspicuous  va  the  works  and  teachings  of 
his  disciple.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  there  is  no 
one  of  modern  English  divines  who  has  incorporated  so  largely  into 
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his  teaching  the  religious  side  of  Coleridge's  philosophy  as  did 
Dr.  Williams.* 

But  if  Coleridge  supplied  the  kindling  spark,  a  good  deal  of  the 
fuel  which  sustained  the  flame  came  from  the  works  of  the  older 
divines  of  the  English  Church.  Dr.  "Williams  seems  very  early  in 
his  intellectiial  career,  perhaps  in  this  respect  stimulated  by  Cole- 
ridge's example,  at  all  events  sharing  his  tastes,  to  have  studied  with 
great  zeal  and  ardour  the  writings  of  Cudworth,  Hooker,  Taylor, 
Butler,  and  others  of  the  more  learned  and  thoughtful  divines  of  our 
Church.  Nor  was  he  regardless  of  the  works  of  Bull,  Waterland, 
&c.,  which  belong  to  the  more  formal  and  technical  school  of  Angli- 
can theology ;  though  from  his  point  of  view,  he  was  always  a  little 
impatient  of  mere  dry  definitions ;  cold,  formal  statements  of  religious 
doctrines,  from  which  all  the  life  and  spirit  had  been  extracted ;  at 
the  same  time  he  would  allow  that,  in  their  place,  these  were  also 
necessary,  and  in  the  development  of  creeds  and  doctrinal  defini- 
tions, even  inevitable.  In  a  sonnet  called  the  "  Army  of  Witnesses," 
written  probably  about  1856,  he  gives  an  account  of  some  of  his 
more  favourite  authors,  and  the  lessons  he  had  imbibed  from  their 
teaching : — 

"  Hooker  yet  lives,  by  whom  the  seeds  wore  sown 
Of  reason  consecrate  in  freedom's  power ; 
Butler  mode  Nature  minister  to  Faith  ; 
Cudworth  in  Gentile  hearts  found  heavenly  awe  ; 
In  Barclay's  page  still  Gospel  Freedom  stayeth, 
And  Ck>leridge  taught  the  Spirit's  holier  law." 

Orestes,  and  t/ie  Avengers,  p.  77. 

The  fruits  of  this  mental  training  soon  manifested  themselves. 
Some  sermons  which  he  preached  at  Cambridge  on  the  occasion  of 
his  being  appointed  Select  Preacher  in  1854,  awakened  thought  and 
inquiry,  and  possibly  for  that  very  reason  created  some  little  alarm. 
He  does  not  appear,  as  yet,  to  have  published  anything,  with  the 
exception  of  a  volume  of  poems  called  "  Lays  from  the  Cimbric 
Lyre,"  a  little  work  redolent  with  piety,  patriotism,  and  tolerance, 
but  exhibiting  few  traces  of  that  mental  movement,  the  throes  of 
which  he  was,  however,  even  now  undergoing. 

In  the  year  1850  he  left  Cambridge,  having  accepted,  after  some 
hesitation,  the  post  of  Vice-Principal  and  Senior  Tutor  of  St.  David's 
College,  Lampeter.     That  in  doing  this  he  improved  his  brilliant 

*  His  latest  expression  of  the  high  estimate  of  Coleridge's  religious  philosophy, 
which  he  maintained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  is  contained  in  a  MS.  note  in  his  copy  of 
the  notice  he  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Beview,  Sept.,  1868,  of  the  "  Life  of  Bishop 
Lonsdale,"  in  which,  after  saying  in  the  text  the  Bishop  "  deprecated  Coleridgianism," 
he  adds  in  the  margin,  "  seeming  not  in  the  least  to  suspect  how  important  a  part  the 
thing  denoted  by  that  term  may  play  in  the  best  defence  which  can  bo  offered,  of  the 
distinctive  theology  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  bishop." 
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prospects  may  be  more  than  doubted.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  bis  strongly-developed  feeling  of  patriotism  was  the  power 
which  influenced  his  dotcj'inination.  He  wished  to  do  some 
active  work  for  the  Church  of  his  native  land,  and  for  the 
much-needed  improvement  in  the  educational  position  of  her 
clergy.  At  this  post  he  remained  twelve  years — years  doubtless 
to  him  of  much  anxiety  and  mental  trial,  but  at  the  same  time  full 
of  activity  and  intellectual  energy,  aa  well  as  of  good,  honest,  hard 
professorial  work.  What  he  accomplished  in  this  dreary  solitude 
among  the  Welsh  mountains  is  known  but  to  few.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  during  his  supervision  the  status  of  the  college  attained 
a  higher  point  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  The  zeal  he  displayed 
in  raising  the  standard  uf  admission,  the  reformation  he  introduced 
into  the  internal  government  of  the  institution,  his  unimpeachable 
integrity  in  administering  its  revenues,  his  indefatigable  industry  in 
the  dull  routine  of  the  lecture-room,  and  the  thought-awakening 
influence  which  his  teaching  had  on  the  more  ingenuous  and  intel- 
lectual of  the  students,  are  matters  well  known  to  all  who  can  boast 
of  any  acquaintance  with  Lampeter  during  his  government  there. 
It  was,  moreover,  during  this  period  that  his  name  began  to  be 
known  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  university,  and  the  immediate 
?phcrc  of  his  Welsh  duties.  This  was  mainly  brought  about  by  his 
publication  in  1855  of  a  volume  of  sermons,  preached  partly  at 
Cambridge  and  partly  at  Lampeter,  called  *•  Rational  Godliness : 
at\er  the  Mind  of  Christ,  and  the  Written  Voices  of  His  Church." 
In  this  work  are  contained  the  first  published  enunciation  of  those 
views  which  were  afterwards  identified  with  his  name.  Indeed,  in 
varying  degrees  of  maturity  of  conception  and  distinctness  of  defi- 
nition, we  find  here  all  his  most  characteristic  teachings ;  especially 
those  theories  of  Revelation  and  Inspiration  for  which  he  was  destined 
in  after-life  to  sufl*er  so  much  persecution  and  annoj-ance.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  book  raised  a  storm,  which  raged  principally 
among  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  but  of  which  the  faint 
echoes  were  heard  in  the  English  religious  press.  Some  zealous 
clergymen  forwarded  a  petition  against  the  work  to  the  present 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  in  his  charge  of  1857  entered  npon  a 
criticism  of  it,  which  certainly  seems  open  to  the  accusation  often 
preferred  against  it  of  being  evasive,  but  wliich  is  at  the  same  time 
marked  by  great  moderation  and  even  friendly  feeling.  It  is  neither 
our  wish  nor  our  intention  to  re-awaken  feelings  of  bitterness  by 
raking  together  the  hali-dead  ashes  of  a  by-gone  controversy.  But 
looking  at  the  main  issue  involved,  through  the  lapse  of  some  fifteen 
yetrs  of  great  mental  progress,  us  well  as  of  vehement  religious 
agitation,  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  the  theory  of  Inspiration 
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then  laid  down  by  Br.  Williams  ie  not  only  that  most  in  harmony 
with  the  views  of  the  larger  and  more  influential  of  the  two  great 
parties  in  our  Church,  but  is  also  the  one  most  capable  of  being 
reconciled  with  a  healthy  love  of  progress  and  freedom  in  religious 
criticism.  Put  in  its  briefest  form,  his  theory  is  this :  The  BiUe 
is  the  written  voice  of  the  congregation,  the  record  of  the  spiritual 
experiences  of  past  time  ;  and  by  Inspiration  is  to  be  understood  not 
the  infallibility  of  such  record,  but  the  fact  that  its  authors  were 
moved  by  that  Divine  Spirit,  who  is  everywhere  and  at  all  times  the 
source  of  all  holy  desires,  all  good  counsels,  and  all  just  works.  In 
this  sense.  Inspiration  is  the  Divine  source  and  law  of  aU  truth  and 
excellence ;  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  limited  to  any  given  time,  or 
to  any  particular  Church  or  nation.  "We  here  give  the  view  of  Dr. 
Williams  without  stopping  now  to  consider  it.  Those  who  would 
see  it  elaborately  stated  and  considered  ^m  every  point  of  view,  we 
must  refer  to  "  Christianity  and  Hinduism,"  pp.  470-481.* 

Many  years  of  controversy  followed  the  storm  raised  by  the  publi- 
cation  of  "  Rational  Godliness,"  and  during  this  time  the  litcorary 
activity  of  its  author  was  at  its  height.  Smaller  works,  pamphlets, 
replies  to  episcopal  charges,  were  continually  proceeding  from  his 
pen.  It  must,  however,  be  conceded  that  nothing  that  can  be 
regarded  nowadays  as  a  refutation  of  his  opinions  was  elicited  by 
this  controversy — a  fact  of  which  he  was  naturally  not  unwilling  to 
boast.  At  this  period  of  his  life  the  bitterness  evoked  against  him 
came  mainly  from  the  Evangelical  party,  and  was  produced  by  his 
making  Scripture  the  voice  o{  the  Church.  In  this  respect  "  Rational 
Godliness  "  might  fairly  claim  the  title  its  author  often  gave  it,  of 
being  a  "  High  Church  book ;"  and  hence  it  is  recorded  that  the  late 
Bishop  Hamilton,  who  some  years  after  read  the  work  before  pro- 
ceeding to  institute  its  author  to  the  vicarage  of  Broadchalke, 
admitted  that  he  could  find  nothing  in  it  which  could  justify  him 
in  refusing  to  proceed  to  that  step. 

In  the  year  1856  Dr.  Williams  published  a  much  more  elaborate 
work  on  his  views  of  Christian  doctrine.  This  was  an  expansion  of 
an  essay  written  at  Cambridge  just  ten  years  before.     Dr.  Muir,  a 

*  Perhaps  tho  latest  exposition  Dr.  Williams  gave  of  his  views  on  this  subject  is 
contained  in  a  drama  called  Owen  Glmdotcer,  now  in  the  press ;  in  wliich  to  the  objec- 
tion of  a  bishop — 

"  standi  not  die  Scripture  from  the  world  aside  ?" 
the  hero  answers — 

*•  n  were  not  Scripture,  then,  right  reverend  lord, 
Unleee  it  wrote  the  livet  of  common  men, 
TSot  written  for  our  health,  uolesa  it  wrote 
Things  which  were  ancient  once,  bat  still  are  new, 
Baptized  in  our  experience  ever  fresh. 
And  verifled  in  echoes  of  our  soul.'* 

Owen  GitHdoKer,  p.  US. 
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tBnnificent  and  learned  Scotsman,  well  known  in  literary  cii-clea  both 
English  and  continental,  had  offered  a  prize  of  £500  to  each  of  the 
two  great  Universities  for  the  best  eeaay  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  Hinduism  and  Christianity.  Dr.  Williams  g-ained  the  Cambridge 
prize,  the  Oxford  one  being  unawarded.  The  essay  which  came  into 
eidatenco  in  this  manner  he  subsequently  greatly  elaborated,  and, 
eapeciiillj'  in  the  latter  part,  considerably  expanded.  On  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  this  work  must  be  considered  Dr.  Williams's 
great4:!8t  literary  production,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  modem 
English  theology.  Moreover,  the  merits  of  this  great  work,  as 
regards  ita  main  purpose  of  presenting  Christianity  in  the  form  best 
adapted  to  the  highest  culture  of  India  or  to  thoughtful  inquirers 
elsewhere,  are  allowed  to  be  very  great.  Daron  de  Bunsejj,  as 
reodors  of  his  **  Memoirs  "♦  may  perhaps  remember,  who  had  gone 
over  tho  same  ground  for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose,  was  delighted 
to  find  tho  conclusions  ho  arrived  at  so  nearly  identical  with  those 
put  forward  in  Dr.  Williams's  essay.  Professor  Ewald  also  gave  a 
favourable  notice  of  it  in  his  Review,  "  Grottiugiaoho  Grelehrte 
Anzeigen"  (43  Stiick.  Dem  22,  October,  1862).  It  has  al^vaya 
seemed  to  us  that  this  work  contains  the  author's  teachings  in  n 
simpler,  more  homogeneous,  and  more  digested  form,  than  any  other 
of  his  works.  This  is  no  doubt  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
method  of  the  book,  and  tho  continuous  exposition  ho  was  thereby 
enabled  to  give  of  Christian  doctrine ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  partly  attri- 
buted to  its  didactic  style,  which  was  much  better  suited  for  his 
expository  purposes  than  the  hortatory  style  which  tho  form  of 
"  national  Godliness  "  had  obliged  him  to  adopt.  In  this  later 
treatise,  therefore,  his  teachings  assume  their  due  proportion  relatively 
to  each  otlier,  as  well  as  their  proper  position  in  the  whole  fabric  of 
his  system ;  instead  of  standing  forth  in  an  isolated  and  therefore 
disproportionate  manner,  as  they  would  naturally  do  in  a  volume  of 
sermons.  It  is  to  this  work,  together  with  his  later  volume  of 
"Broadchalke  Sermon-Essaj-s,"  that  we  must  refer  for  his  most 
elaborated  and  most  finished  exposition  of  liis  religious  teaching.  It 
is  a  singular  fact,  and  one  which  seems  to  show  how  much  theological 
animosity  may  be  kindled  by  ih&form  in  which  religious  truths  are 
presented,  rathei*  than  by  their  actual  eontents,  that  this  greatest 
and  fullest  account  of  his  teachings  has  never  been  attacked. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  next  and  most  important  epoch  of  his 
fe,  it  will  be  well  to  note  here  a  fow  further  particulars  in  his  per- 
"^ional  history.  Ho  took  his  D.D.  degree  in  1857,  and  in  1859,  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  resign  his  post  at  Lampeter,  he  gave  up  his 
Fellowship  at  King's,  and  was  presented  by  his  college  with  the 
•  BYUuen's  Memoirs,  \L  439. 
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vicarage  of  Broadchalke,  Wilts ;  about  the  same  time  he  married 
Ellen,  daughter  of  Charles  Cotesworth,  Esq.,  R.N.  As,  however, 
there  was  no  vicarage  house  in  his  new  parish,  he  obtained  a  license 
of  non-residence  from  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  continued-  his 
work  at  Lampeter  while  his  house  was  building.  He  finally  left 
Lampeter,  and  came  to  Broadchalke  in  1862. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  period  of  Dr.  Williams's  life  when  all 
former  attacks  sink  into  insignificance  before  the  storm  that  was 
destined  to  burst  over  him.  In  the  year  1860  appeared  his  contri- 
bution to  the  well-known  "  Essays  and  Reviews."  The  controversy 
excited  by  this  work,  its  unparalleled  violence  and  extent,  and  the 
harvest  of  bitterness  sown  by  it,  and  which  we  have  not  as  yet  done 
reaping,  are  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  raider  any  detailed 
account  of  this  portion  of  Dr.  Williams's  life  necessary.  When 
asked  to  contribute  to  the  work,  it  woidd  appear  that  he  was  a  little 
time  in  doubt  whether  to  write  a  review  of  the  works  of  M.  Renan 
or  of  those  of  Baron  de  Bunsen.  His  decision  in  favour  of  the  latter 
was  most  natural  and  most  just.  There  was  probably  no  modem 
German  scholar  with  whom  Dr.  Williams  had  more  intellectual  and 
spiritual  affinity ;  possibly  no  man  or  writer,  living  or  dead,  whose 
mind  was  in  more  complete  harmony  with  his  own  than  De  Bunsen. 
He  found  in  him  the  same  love  of  religious  philosophy,  the  same 
preference  of  the  claims  of  reason  to  those  of  authority,  the  same 
hatred  of  spiritual  tyranny,  the  same  tastes  and  methods  in  Biblical 
criticism  and  doctrinal  investigations,  and  the  same  deep  fervid  piety 
which  he  cherished  himself.  No  reader  of  his  review  of  Bunsen, 
whatever  may  be  his  opinion  of  the  statements  laid  down  in  it,  can 
possibly  deny  that  of  all  English  divines  of  our  time  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  one  better  fitted  both  by  nature  and  acquirements  to 
set  before  his  countrymen  an  appreciative  estimate  of  the  great 
German  than  his  personal  friend  Dr.  Williams. 

"  Essays  and  Reviews  "  did  not  attract  any  attention  at  first ;  but 
by  the  efforts  of  a  few  clerical  alarmists,  aided  by  the  oft-mentioned 
article  in  the  Westminster^  it  soon  attained  a  sudden  and  engrossing 
celebrity.  The  issue,  so  far  as  Dr.  Williams  is  concerned,  is  well 
known.  The  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury  wrote  to  him  in  1861,  an- 
nouncing his  intention  to  prosecute  him.  Thereupon  began  a  law- 
suit which,  whatever  be  its  character  in  other  respects,  proved  to 
Dr.  Williams  the  source  of  much  anxiety ;  and  though  it  could 
neither  quell  his  ardour,  nor  change  his  conviction  of  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  yet  it  served  to  embitter  his  existence  for  some  years.  The 
judgment  of  the  Arches  Court  was  adverse,  and  he,  together  with 
his  fellow  essayist,  Mr.  Wilson,  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  suspension. 
However,  on  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
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118  judgment  was  reversed,  and  the  prosecutors  wore  condemned  in 
costs.  That  the  comparative  triumph  which  attended  the  final  result 
foiled  to  compensate  him  for  the  trouhlo  and  worry  this  prolonged 
litigation  caused  him  is  very  well  known.  Wc  have,  of  coui*8e,  no 
remark  to  make  on  the  conduct  of  Bishop  Ilamilton,  whose  bona 
fides  in  the  matter  is  beyond  question.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  thai 
Dr.  Williams  felt  the  prosecution  to  be  a  cruel  one,  especially  as  it 
was  attempted  to  make  him  answerable,  not  only  for  his  own,  but  for  all 
the  other  essays  in  the  volume  as  well ;  whereas,  as  he  often  observed, 
there  were  in  reality  more  points  of  agreement  between  himself  and 
his  prosecutor  than  existed  between  him  and  some  of  his  fellow  con- 
tributors. During  the  progress  of  this  legal  conflict,  he  printed  for 
private  distribution  a  work  indicating  the  line  which  he  wished  his 
coimsel  to  employ  in  his  defence.  This  work  is  called  "  Hints  to  my 
Counsel  in  the  Court  of  Arches,"  and  whether  considered  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  historj'  of  the  controrersy,  or  as  an  able  defence  of  the 
author's  positions  in  his  essay,  it  is  invaluable.* 

The  first  paragraph  in  this  work  indicates  the  bold  uncompro- 
mising manner  in  which  ho  accepted  the  conflict,  and  his  detoi'mina- 
tion  to  tight  it  out  fairly  and  honestly.  It  sountla  like  a  trumpet- 
call  before  a  battle  : — 

"  Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  defendant,  leaves  the  technical  part  of  his  case 
to  his  conuBol,  with  this  remark : — No  legal  subteri'ugt*,  such  as  enabled  a 
heterodox  anrhilcacon  to  escape  at  Bath,  must  here  prejudice  the  truth.  No 
Weh  pleu  as  the  difference  between  copies  of  our  Articles  at  different  dates 
most  bo  employed.  The  defendant  accepts  the  Articles  as  they  arc,  and 
eUims  to  teach  by  them  with  idulity  and  clearness  unsurpassed  by  living 
num." 

And  in  accordance  with  this  key-note  is  the  whole  tone  of  the 
rk  ;  he  accepts  readily  and  fearlessly  the  responsibility  of  every  con- 
troverted statement  contained  in  the  essay,  and  of  every  unforced  and 
logical' deduction  from  such  statements;  and  urges  as  his  main  pleas, 
the  freedom  which  tho  Church  has  ever  allowed  in  matters  of  Biblical 

I  criticism,  and  tho  concurrence  of  many  writers  of  unimpeached 
orthodoxy  in  the  views  he  enunciated.  But  of  this  part  of  his  life 
'inough  has  been  said ;  we  will  pass  on  with  one  remark,  curiously 
niastrative  of  the  real  relative  positions  of  plaintiff  and  defendant  in 
this  memorable  suit.  There  is  now  in  existence  a  letter  of  Dr. 
•''Williams,  addressed  to  Bishop  Hamilton  a  few  years  after  the  storm 
of  the  Essay  Prosecution  had  blown  over,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
connecting himself  and  his  own  views  from  certain  ultra-Lil>eral 

*  One  of  Dr.  WiUiums'H  last  wishes  was  that  a  copy  of  this  work  ahould  bo  prcsonted 
lo  all  public  IfbrarieB  in  Sfiuth  Walee  and  tho  We*t  of  England.  Muasuros  will  ahvtly 
lie  Uken  to  comply  with  this  requett. 

VOL,  XIV.  F 
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people  and  periodicals,  who  had  claimed  them  as  coinciding  with 
their  own,  and  so  had  mistaken  and  mis-stated  them.  So  that  we 
have  here  the  singular  and  affecting  spectacle  of  a  clergyman  appeal- 
ing to  his  bishop,  who  had  but  recently  been  his  prosecutor,  on  the 
ground  of  large  sympathies  which,  notwithstanding  minor  disagree- 
ments, both  cherished  in  common,  not  to  be  classed  with  extreme 
men,  who  wrongly  claimed  to  have  kindred  opinions  with  him,  and 
were  endeavouring  to  prove  him  disloyal  to  his  Church.  This  letter 
was,  we  cannot  help  thinking  imluckily,  not  sent ;  but  the  very  fact 
of  its  existence  shows  us  how  far  his  sympathies  were  removed  from 
the  more  advanced  Liberalism  of  his  age,  and  how  correctly  he 
described  himself  as  having  more  affinities  with  Bishop  Hamilton 
than  with  disciples  of  that  schooL  He  often  used  to  say  that  if  the 
bishop  would  only  disentangle  himself  from  party  prepossessions  and 
surroundings,  and  read  hid  sentiments  with  unbiassed  eyes,  so  £ar 
from  stigmatizing  him  as  an  enemy  of  the  English  Church,  he  would 
hail  him  as  its  defender ;  a  character  which,  he  added,  notwithstand- 
ing present  prejudice,  posterity  would  most  certainly  award  him. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject,  when  we  come  to  sum  up 
his  position  with  regard  to  existing  parties  in  the  Church ;  but  we 
cannot,  in  passing,  refrain  from  expressing  oiir  trust,  now  that  the 
two  parties  in  this  contest  have,  within  a  few  months  of  each  other, 
passed  away  firom  a  world  in  which  such  a  vast  amount  of  trouble 
and  bitterness  come  from  mistakes  and  prejudices,  that  the  mists 
which  obscured  their  earthly  view  of  each  other  have  passed  away ; 
and  that  they  are  now  able  to  realize  how  much  nearer  they  were  to 
each  other,  what  a  greater  amount  of  common  thought,  common 
feeling,  common  effort,  common  aspiration,  thoy  possessed,  than  they 
could  possibly  have  known  in  this  world. 

In  the  year  1862,  as  we  have  above  remarked,  Dr.  Williams  came 
to  reside  at  Broadchalke,  near  Salisbury.  His  work  in  this  parish, 
its  greatness  in  the  past,  and  fair  promise  for  the  future,  has  been 
gladly  and  heartily  recognised  by  those  who  were  the  objects  of  it. 
His  urbanity  and  courteous  demeanour  to  all  classes,  his  comprehen- 
sive  tolerance,  his  kind  and  charitable  disposition,  procured  for  him 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  his  parishioners ;  and  this  was  further 
increased  by  admiration  for  his  thoughtful  yet  simple  sermons,  and 
by  the  xmremitting  discharge  of  all  his  sacred  duties.  It  may  here  be 
observed  that  in  his  pulpit  teachings  at  Broadchalke  the  main  features 
of  his  doctrine  wore  distinctly  perceptible.  The  same  stress  on  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letter,  on  the  freedom  of  the  gospel  as  con- 
trasted with  the  bondage  of  the  law,  on  the  truths  underlying  dogmas 
rather  than  on  formal  and  elaborate  statements  of  the  dogmas  them- 
selves, which  formed  the  subjects  of  his  earliest  written  works,  were 
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tlie  subjects  of  his  latest  vocal  teaching.*  His  parochial  career, 
inluippily  cut  short  by  his  premature  death,  was  not  unfruitful  in 
literary  labour.  He  published,  in  1867,  a  volume  of  sermons,  culled 
"  Broadchalko  Sermon- Essays,"  which  remains  the  latest  hortatory 
exposition  of  his  theological  teaching.  Ho  also  published,  in  18G<:!, 
the  first-fruits  of  years  of  industry  spent  in  his  favourite  field  of 

[ebrew  literature  and   Biblical  criticism,— his  first  volmno  of  the 

M  Hebrew  Prophets."     This  work,  although  another  volume  is   in 

existence  in  SIS,,  was,  unhappily,  unfinished  at  his  death.     Nor  did 

le  confine  himself  to  those  walks  of  sacred  literatui-o  wliich  were, 

idoubtedly,  most  congenial  to  his  tastes,  for  he  contributed  largely 
to  the  periodical  literature  of  his  time.  He  was,  moreover,  through- 
it  lil'e  an  ardent  lover  of  poetry,  and  himself  no  imsuccessfid 
rooer  of  the  Muse.  We  have  referred  to  his  earliest  production, 
*'  Lays  from  the  Cimbrio  Ljtc."  Besides  that,  he  published,  1857, 
"  Orestes,  and  the  Avengers,"  an  adaptation  for  English  readers  of 
the  Emnenides  of  ^]i«;hylus,  and  a  work  which  preserves  ucciUTitely 
and  presents  distinctly  some  of  the  main  features  of  its  classic^il 
profot}i>e.  His  latest  as  well  aa  his  eoi-liost  literaiy  efibrt  was 
poetical.  At  the  time  of  his  death  lie  had  in  the  press  a  drama  on 
Owen  Glendower,  from  which  we  have  already  made  an  extract ; 
which,  as  the  hero  is  drawn  with  elaborate  care,  and  embodies 

le  author's  well-known  opinions  on  several  subjects,  religious  and 
otlierwise,  is  likely  to  possess  considerable  interest.     This  work  will 

lortly  be  published. 

Bel'ore  proceeding  to  define  the  position  which  Dr.  Williams 
occupies  in  the  religious  thought  of  the  age,  we  may  offer  a  brief 

;ount,  not  so  much  as  a  criticism  as  an  exposition  of  his  opinions 

id  his  work  :  considering  him,  1.  As  a  theologian  ;  2.  As  a  Biblical 
critic ;  3.  As  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church. 

1.  In  treating  of  his  career  in  the  manner  we  proposed,  by  dwelling 
on  some  of  the  more  important  portions  of  it,  a  good  deal  of  his 
most  characteristic  teaching  on  theology  has  not  unnaturally  cropped 

ity  especially  the  Coleridgian   turn  of  his  speculations ;  his  pre- 
fer  the  moral,  spii'itual,  and  persuasive,   rather  than  the 
authoritative,  dogmatic,  and  terrifpng  aspects  of  religious  truth. 

'^e  will   now  glance   at   his  teaching  on  some  of  the  prominent 
'doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  aa  Illustrative  of  the  spirit  and  point 
of  view  from  which  he  regarded  the  whole. 

Like  all  great  thinkers  who  have  combined  metaphysical  power 
urith  religious  feeling,  he  recognised  the  importance  of  tho  Christian 


*  Tho  author  ha£  ducuBSod  this  sulijoct  more  fully  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Broad- 
tlialVp,  on  tbo  occasion  of  liis  dc:ith,  cuUod  "Tho  Ideal  of  tho  Christmn  Minister,"  und 
which  baa  recently  becoi  pablished. 
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doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  whicli  seemed  to  him  "to  sum  up  on  its 
speculative  side  the  entire  Christian  faith  "  (Broadchalke  Sermon- 
Essays,  p.  151)  ;  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  object,  while  holding  it 
firmly  on  its  Christian  side,  to  allow  its  expansion  into  a  more 
-uniyersal  and  philosophical  conception,  such  as  Hegel  laid  down  in 
his  identity  of  Thought  with  Being.  Indeed,  he  was  very  fond  of 
finding  analogies  and  illustrations  of  it,  either  in  the  progressive 
history  of  thought  or  in  the  laws  and  operations  of  nature.  What 
he  was  most  averse  to  was  a  gross  materialising  conception,  or  a 
narrow  one-sided  definition  of  it.  Similarly  as  to  the  Incarnation,  it 
was  to  him  a  truth  of  deep  spiritual  and  moral  significance,  though 
he  always  deprecated  the  conduct  of  some  modem  theologians  who, 
by  endeavouring  to  disconnect  it  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Christian 
system,  so  assigning  a  disproportionate  value  to  it,  had  helped  to 
dwarf  other  truths  of  equal  or  even  greater  importance.  He  very 
much  disliked  the  materialistic  conception  of  it  in  favour  with  those 
who,  as  he  said,  "  made  up  by  stringency  of  definition  and  vividly 
sensuous  explanation  what  they  lacked  in  religious  feeling  and  keen 
metaphysical  perception."  "With  regard  to  Prophecy  and  Miracles, 
he  refxised  to  admit  that  their  only,  or  their  best,  significance  lay  in 
their  mere  supernatural  or  evidential  aspects.  Each  seemed  to  him 
to  have  a  moral  purpose,  and  in  this  he  recognised  its  main  import- 
ance :  "  he  fastens  on  the  moral  element,  the  goodness  in  the  good 
works  of  Christ,"  the  spiritual  teaching  in  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
"  as  more  persuasive  to  the  conscience  than  their  strangeness  or  their 
power."*  Similarly  as  to  the  Atonement :  according  to  Dr.  "Williams, 
it  is  not  the  mere  shedding  of  blood  that  is  efficacious,  but  the  self- 
sacrifice  which  prompted  the  deed ;  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  that 
devotion  of  the  mind  of  the  Son  to  do  the  Father's  will  which 
Christ  exemplified  in  obedience  to  death,  is  the  true  and  real  sacrifice 
of  which  the  victims  of  the  law  were  but  sensuous  types."  (Broad- 
chalke Sermon-Essays,  p.  120.)  In  his  statement  of  this  as  well  as 
of  other  Christian  doctrines,  he  was  always  careful  to  define  them  in 
such  a  manner  that  neither  the  attributes  of  God  nor  the  conscience  of 
man  shoidd  be  violated ;  for  example,  original  sin  has  no  doubt  often 
been  defined  in  the  Augustinian  sense,  as  the  mere  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin ;  Dr.  "Williams,  in  common  with  most  preachers  and 
thinkers  of  our  day,  makes  the  sin  of  the  race  consist  in  the 
"  universal  shortcoming  of  the  mind  of  God,"  which  characterizes 
it.  In  a  word,  in  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church,  he  tried 
to  seize  and  draw  out  their  ethical  and  spiritual  meaning ;  the  funda- 
mental truth  which  he  asserted  to  lie  in  all  of  them,  although 
often  obscured  by  wrong  definition,  or  evaporated  by  dry  technical 
treatment. 

•  "  Hints  to  my  Counsel,"  &c.,  p.  32. 
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2.  As  a  Hebrew  scholar  and  Old  Testament  critic,  the  merits  of 
Dr.  Williams  have  long  been  conceded  by  all  whose  opinions  on  tlie 
subject  are  worth  having.  In  this  respect,  it  might  almost  be  eaid, 
he  has  left  behind  him  no  English  divine  capable  of  filling  his  place. 
There  are,  perhaps,  some  among  us  who  have  an  equal  or  greater 
command  of  the  language,  there  are  others  who  may  possess  superior 
graces  of  style,  these  qualities  are  not  rare  in  our  Church  and  time; 
but  there  are  few  who  can  unite  with  a  competent  share  of  such 
qualities,  as  did  Dr.  Williams,  such  critical  honesty,  such  freedom 
from  prejudice,  such  a  keen,  intuitive  insight  into  the  writer's 
meaning,  and  its  just  and  fitting  application  to  modem  times  and 
circumstances.  We  have  already  epoken  of  his  views  on  Inspiration ; 
it  is  needless  to  do  more  than  point  out  their  practical  effect  in  giving 
boldness  to  his  criticism  and  freedom  to  his  exegesis.  This  is  strikingly 
exemplified  iji  his  translation  of,  and  commentary  on,  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  in  which  he  makes  the  iivi'iters  speak  not  merely  their  own 
language  in  their  own  day,  but  the  language  of  humanity  in  similar 
circumstances  at  all  times.  In  this  respect,  the  treatment  of  the 
sacred  writers  by  Dr.  Williams  is  not  unlike  that  to  which  our 
Ileforraers  and  Puritan  leaders  submitted  them,  when  they  saw  in 
every  historical  event  some  allusion  to  the  circumstances  of  their  own 
lives,  or  found  in  every  historical  name  some  reference  to  men  then 
li>'ingand  moving  about  them;  and  when  every  warning  and  exhorta- 
tion came  home  with  a  personal  |>oint  of  application  which,  with  our 
different  habits  of  Biblical  interpretation,  and  perhaps  the  more 
8a{)erficial  nature  of  our  religious  feelings,  we  are  quite  unable  to 
realize.  We  need  hardly  add  that,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  modern  and  critical  stand-point,  Dr.  Williams  employs  this 
application  in  the  present  of  the  records  of  the  past  with  much  more 
caution  and  discrimination  thtm  the  old  Puritan  writers  for  the  most 
part  chose  to  adopt.  His  own  conception  of  this  method  of  treating 
the  sacred  writers  he  gives  in  the  foUowing  forcible  terms : — 

"  The  eternal  power  of  the  prophets  sprinj^a  ever  fresh,  not  from  what- 
ever gift  of  prediction  they  may  extraordinarily  have  possessed,  but  from 
ihat  which  they  have  in  common  tilth  oHrselrcs,  their  sight  of  God,  their 
bftlrcd  of  tyranny  :uid  hypocrisy,  their  courage  in  denouncing  wrong,  their 
liwu-stricken  prayerfulnoss,  their  poetical  fire,  thoir  manly  generosity." 
('•Hebrew  Prophets,"  I.,  p.  21(>.) 

[With  which  the  reader  may  compare  the  poetic  extract  from  Owen 
Glendoicer,  given  above.]  The  method  of  Biblical  interpretation 
isdopted  by  Dr.  Williams  in  his  "Hebrew  Prophets,"  is  one  which,  as 
iholars  know,  has  long  had  full  sway  in  Germany,  though  examples 
of  it  are  rare  among  ourselves.  The  example  we  are  now  considering 
liaii  been  honoured  by  the  commendation  of  one  who  of  all  living 
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Biblical  critics  is  probably  tbe  best  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject 
— Professor  Ewald — who  said  it  ^vas  the  worthiest  result  of  English 
Biblical  scholarship  since  the  days  of  Archbishop  Newcome.*  I^o 
doubt  Dr.  Williams's  obligations,  in  this  and  in  others  of  his  works,  to 
German  authoriti^,  especially  to  Ewald  and  Gesenius,  are  very 
conraderable,  nor  would  he  dream  of  denying  them.  At  the  same  time,, 
he  was  always  yery  jealous  of  conceding  to  German  what  he  regarded 
as  the  rights  of  English  scholarship.  Just  as  he  was  unwilling  to 
grant  that  the  freedom  of  religious  thought,  gradually  obtaining 
among  ourselves,  was  owing  to  modem  German  theology  more  than 
to  the  natural  development  of  principles  laid  down  by  the  Heformers 
and  Divines  of  the  English  Church ;  so,  also,  was  he  equally  loath 
to  concede  that  free  Biblical  criticism  either  originated  or  had  its 
exclusive  home  in  Germany.  As  he  says  in  his  introduction  to  the 
"  Hebrew  Prophets,"  p.  ix. : — 

"No  student  of  the  method,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  our  more  critical 
bishops  and  archbishops  in  Protestant  days — Jewel,  Kidder,  Francis  Hare, 
Butler,  Lowth,  Cranmer,  Seeker,  Newcome — can  dream  that  Biblical  dis- 
crimination began  with  Spinosa  or  depends  upon  fashion  in  Germany." 

We  have  not  space  to  discuss  here  all  the  interesting  questiona 
which  suggest  themselves  in  a  review  of  Dr.  Williams's  Biblical 
labours ;  especially  his  mode  of  explaining  Old  Testament  Prophecy, 
his  interpretation  of  the  Messianic  portions  of  such  prophecy,  the 
Mnd  of  connexion  which  he  recognised  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments,  his  views  of  those  Biblical  books  which  have  been  the- 
especial  subjects  of  modem  controversy,  e.  g.  the  Book  of  Daniel  and 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  his  high  estimate  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
Ac,  &c.  We  may  possibly  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  part  of 
our  subject  another  time.  It  is  one  which  deserves  all  the  consider* 
atioB  that  can  be  given  to  it,  because  of  all  the  many  and  various 
subjects  on  which  Dr.  Williams  expended  his  intellectual  strength, 
there  was  no  one  on  which  he  more  delighted  to  bestow  his  close 
attention,  his  keen  discrimination,  his  profoimd  feeling,  than  on  that 
of  Biblical  research  ;  and  certainly  there  is  no  part  of  his  labours 
which  bears  more  traces  of  his  original  and  powerful  intellect.  To 
the  reader  who  would  see  the  latest  results  of  German  criticism, 
combined  with  English  caution  and  moderation,  and  enlivened  by  a 
warm  glow  of  piety  and  religious  feeling,  we  may  commend  his 
"  Hebrew  Prophets "  as  a  work  which  stands  alone  in  English 
Biblical  Literature. 

3.  One  strongly  marked  feature  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Williams,, 
which  caused  surprise  and  sometimes  a  warmer  feeling  to  his  friends, 
and  dicited  incredulity  from  his  foes,  was  that,  in  all  his  teachings,, 
whether  oral  or  written,  he  never  forgot  his  obligations  as  a  clergy- 

•  Gott.  geL  Anz.  4  Stiick.,  23  Jan.,  1867. 
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man  of  the  Engliah  Church,  and,  therefore,  as  bound  by  her  Articles 
and  her  formularies.  In  his  prosecution  by  the  Bishop  of  ^Salisbury, 
there  was  no  element  of  bitterness  greater  for  him  than  the  imputa- 
tion which  it  occasioned  of  his  unfaithfulness  to  his  clerical  pledges. 
And  there  certainly  coidd  be  no  imputation  less  deserved.  We  hare 
already  quoted  the  lirat  paragraph  in  his  "  Hints  to  my  Coimael," 
and  called  attention  to  its  bold  declaration  on  this  subject.  As  the 
work  is  unpublished,  wo  will  present  our  readers  with  a  further 
extract,  which  shows  fully  what  his  views  on  subscription  were,  as 
well  as  his  unusually  high  opinion  of  the  XXXIX.  Articles  : — 

"Subscription  does  not  imply  a  claim  of  divine  perfection,  or  a  promise 
to  abstain  from  sug^'estin^  improTemcuts ;  nor  yet  can  the  defendant 
concede  to  the  present  Bishop  of  London  (Tail)  that  it  should  be  lowered 
to  a  mere  promise  of  coiifonnity,  H©  thinks  a  raiildlo  way  is  open  oj 
ntuilifiiii/  dnctrinesi  in  tfirir  ori'jin  and  tlrnlojnnrtif,  inni  m  eliritiinj  the  senti- 
ninit  irhu-h  rrcittnl  tfwm.  They  will  gtmerally  be  found  wholesome  au  thoy 
revert  to  that  sentiment.  Guided  by  the  clues  which  history  presents,  the 
iliout,'htfal  theologian  wiU  find  ovei'j'  Article  of  th«  Church  defensible  if 
BlttU'd  with  moderation.  (Comp.  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  p.  79.)  He  will 
Uiert'fore  feel  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  a  conscientious  subscription." 

Nor  were  these  statements  mere  tempoi*ary  concessions  elicited  by 
the  storm  that  was  raging  around  him.  Years  before  his  prosecution 
he  had  taught  in  the  lecture-room  of  St.  David's  College,  as  well  as 
published  in  his  earlier  works,  precisely  the  same  views.  And  years 
after  the  prosecution  had  passed  away,  and  when  the  tide  of  opinion 
in  the  Liberal  section  of  the  English  Church  was  flowing  steadily 
(as,  indeed,  it  continues  to  do)  iu  the  direction  of  a  lax  view  of  sub- 
scription, he  contributed  a  paper  to  the  Fortmghthj  JtetneiP,  [March, 
ISr.Mj,  in  order,  as  he  said,  "to  set  himself  right  with  the  public  on 
iIr-  point."  This  paper  advocates  as  stringent  a  view  of  the  nature 
and  obligation  of  subscription  as  any  man  of  thought  and  ability 
would  in  our  days  dare  to  propose.  The  thesis  which  he  elaborates 
in  that  paper  is  this  : — "  Contracts  or  understandings  involving  the 
primary  duty  of  good  faith  to  man,  cannot  become  less  sacred  because 
they  concern  our  relations  to  God,"  Besides  this  divine  and  primary 
obligation,  clergjrmen  contract  by  receiving  orders  a  second  obligation 
to  the  institution,  and  a  third  to  the  people.  He  indeed  allows  that 
these  obligations  may  be  modified  by  several  considerations  which  he 
proceeds  to  state,  but  he  utterly  refuses  to  concede  that  either  of 
these  considerations  alone,  or  the  aggregate  force  of  all  together, 
ou^'ht  to  be  allowed  sufficient  weight  to  abrogate  them.  We  are,  of 
eourse,  not  obliged  to  admit  that  the  theory  of  clerical  obligation  so 
ably  set  forth  in  that  paper  is  the  only  tenable  one,  but  it  surely 
must  seem  a  cruel  hardship  that  when  so  many  of  his  friends.  High 
aaid  Broad,  were  for  different  reasons  "  sitting  loose  to  the  Thirty- 
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Nine  Articles,"  he  of  all  others  should  be  accused  of  laxity  in  a 
matter  in  which  he  was  really  more  stringent  than  most  of  them. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  point  on  which  his  opinions  have  been  grossly 
perverted.  Even  if  it  be  granted  that  his  views  in  the  matter  of 
subscription  were  too  rigid,  yet  that  very  defect  is  a  result  and  illus- 
tration of  the  honesty  and  integrity  which  were  the  primary  com- 
ponents of  his  character. 

"With  regard  to  the  Priestly  office  and  its  ministration,  his  opinions 
might  be  said  to  tend  towards  High-Churchism.  On  the  subject  of 
Absolution,  for  instance,  he  was  not  content  to  interpret  the  teaching 
of  the  English  Church  in  the  broad  Humanitarian  sense  in  which 
F.  Kobertson  of  Brighton  did  ;  he  was  not  satisfied  with  defining 
it  as  an  act  of  the  priest  performed  on  behalf  of,  and  in  the  place  of 
humanity  ;  he  conceived  that  the  priest  had,  as  such,  a  certain  power 
conferred  on  him  by  his  ordination  and  moral  fitness,  to  discharge  a 
sacred  function,  and  to  pronounce  God's  message  of  pardon  to  those 
whose  pre- supposed  subjective  state  of  penitence  had  qualified  them, 
for  its  reception.  The  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Williams,  will,  we  think,  be  allowed  by  those  who  have  studied 
it,  to  have  a  stronger  claim  to  orthodoxy,  in  the  old-fashioned  sense 
of  the  term,  than  the  teaching  on  the  same  subject  of  any  one  of  the 
great  parties  of  the  Church.  It  appears  to  be,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  doctrine  laid  down  by  "Waterland,  who  is,  as  Dr.  "Williams  calls 
him,  "the  impersonation  of  Anglican  orthodoxy."  He  was  as 
zealous  as  any  Evangelical  could  be  in  denying  any  supernatural  or 
mysterious  efficacy  to  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  in  laying  stress  on  the  faith,  the  religious  and  moral 
state  of  the  recipient.  At  the  same  time  he  attached  more  import- 
ance to  the  rite  itself,  to  the  person  who  administers,  and  to  the  form 
of  administration,  than  most  Evangelicals  would.  With  regard  to 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  he  was  fond  of  repudiating  all  sympathy 
with  a  mode  of  defining  its  main  purpose  which  has  of  late  years 
made  considerable  advance  among  certain  sections  of  the  English 
clergy,  especially  among  the  schools  of  Maurice  and  F.  Robertson. 
According  to  the  more  recent  and  Broad  view,  baptism  is  a  mere 
authoritative  recognition  of  the  Divine  paternity.  This  Dr.  Williams 
granted,  but  he  always  added,  "and  enhanced  by  a  covenant."  This 
addition  was,  he  contended,  necessary,  not  only  to  bring  the  definition 
into  harmony  with  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  but  also  to  pre- 
serve the  faith  and  subjective  fitness  which  were  with  him  primary 
and  essential  conditions  of  sacramental  efficacy ;  such  faith  being,  of 
course,  in  paedo-baptism,  professed  by  the  sponsors  on  behalf  of  the 
child  baptized. 

We  have  now  set  before  our  readers  a  summary  of  Dr.  Williams's 
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xnam  opinions,  whether  on  the  subject  of  Theology  or  Biblical  criti- 
cism. We  are,  indeed,  far  from  claiming  any  great  amount  of  ful- 
ness, still  less  perfection,  for  this  sketch ;  no  one  can  be  more  aware 
than  we  are  of  the  danger  which  brief  expositions  of  other  men's 
thoughts,  e8i)ecially  when  they  are,  as  in  the  present  case,  men  of  great 
intellectual  power,  and  accustomed  to  take  accoimt  of  all  the  many- 
led  aspects  of  religious  truth.  In  such  cases  there  will  always  be 
"^roo  danger,  lest  a  trifling  exaggeration  on  one  point,  or  an  omission 
of  wnne  little  detail  on  another,  may  detract  from  the  due  and  proper 
proportion  of  the  whole.  Nevertheless,  we  hope  that  the  sketch  we 
haTe  attempted,  howcTcr  imperfect  in  itself,  will  enaLIo  the  reader  to 
follow  U8  in  the  estimate  wo  are  now  about  to  make  of  Dr.  Williama^s 
position  with  regard  to  contemporary  tliought. 

Dr.  Williams's  lot  was  cast  in  an  ago  of  great  mental  activity,  if  not 
of  great  intellectual  power.  In  all  departments  of  human  learning 
— religious,  philosophical,  scieutiftc,  and  literary — we  see  new  specu- 
lations, researches,  discoveries,  hurrying  by  us,  and  treading  on  each 
other's  heels.  Surrounded  by  intellectual  forces  such  as  these,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  any  thoughtful  man  to  keep  himself  from  being 
drawn  in,  tmd  carried  away  by  one  or  other  of  the  mental  currents 
vrhich  he  finds  revolving  about  him.  Indeed,  the  more  usual,  and 
oortoinly  the  easier,  course  of  many  such  men  now-a-days,  both 
theological  speculation  and  scientific  research,  is  to  commit  them- 
lve«  recklessly  to  the  current  which  sweeps  closest  to  them,  and 
allow  themselves  to  be  borne  onward  whither  it  will.  That 
Dr.  Williams  felt,  and  was  in  some  degree  influenced  by  the  mental  and 
spiritoal  forces  surrounding  him,  we  should  not  wish  to  deny  ;  but  it  is 
wonderful  how  little  he  was  moved  from  his  own  straight  course  by  such 
forces ;  and  whereas  some  have  ignorantly  imputed  to  him  the  failing  of 
blindly  following  the  leaders  of  one  party,  ample  testimony  to  the 
falsity  of  the  charge,  and  to  the  massive  firmness  and  independence 
which  marked  his  intellectual  character,  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
L«  was  throughout  his  after  life  but  little  moved  from  the  stand-point 
which,  after  due  thought  and  delibGTatiou,  he  had  once  taken  up. 
Exposed  as  he  was  to  the  twofold  influences — on  the  one  hand  of  u 
persecution  which  might  have  deterred  most  men  from  adopting  his 
position,  and  on  the  other,  to  such  a  vehement  movement  of  thought 
as  would  have  loosened  their  hold  on  it^ — he  kept  on  his  own  way 
with  marvellous  fidelity  and  consistency.  AVe  have  alrendy  spoken 
of  his  obligations  to  Coleridge ;  it  was,  no  doubt,  through  his  works 
J,  t-ogether  with  most  English  thinkers  of  his  yoimger  days, 
acquainted  with  German  thought  and  speculation.  In  Philo- 
■ophy,  without  posses-sing  discipleship  to  any  one  system,  ho  came, 
rhaps,  closer  to  Hegeliauism,  than  to  any  other  modem  school ; 
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indeed,  hiB  contact  with  Schelling  through  the  mind  of  Coleridge, 
and  his  appreciation  of  many  of  his  speculations,  had  naturally  pro- 
duced a  tendency  in  this  direction,  which  tendency  a  perusal  of  some 
of  Hegel's  works,  and  especially  of  his  "  Philosophy  of  History," 
serred  to  confirm.     Dr.  Williams  was  not,  indeed,  insensible  to  the 
danger  attending  a  system  of  mere  dialectical  abstractions,  which  is 
at  any  time  liable  to  be  employed  against  its  own  advocates  and 
warmest  friends ;  but  he  rejoiced  in  witnessing  the  grand  evolution 
of  Divine  thought  in  the  history  of  the  world,  which  Hegel  con- 
sistently, though  perhaps  not  always  fairly,  elaborated ;  and  which 
he  regarded  as  the  crowning  glory  of  that  philosopher's  speculations. 
In  Theology  Dr.  Williams  had  considerable  sympathy  with  the  sdiool 
of  Schleiermacher  ;  as,  indeed,  might  have  been  expected  from  one 
who  so  fully  recognised,  as  he  did,  the  better  sides  of  our  Evangdical 
and  Puritan  mode  of  thought,  at  the  same  time  he  disliked  the 
surbordination  of  reason  and  inquiry  to  the  mere  feeling  of  depend- 
ence,  which  is  the  main  foundation  of  Schleiermacher's  religious 
teaching.     He  shared  on  this  point  Hegel's  opinion,  that  *'  if  this 
were  so,  then  the  dog  were  the  better  Christian."    He,  however, 
delighted  in  the  works  of  those  Germans  who  treated  religious  truth 
with  the  tender  sympathetic  feeling  which  marks  the  Schleiermacher 
school.     He  read  with  especial  approbation  the  works  of  Neander, 
De  Wette,  Stier,  Tholuck,  and  Lange ;  the  first  of  these  being  a 
prime  favourite,  not  only  on  account  of  his  Church  history,  but  also 
of  his  mode  of  dealing  with  doctrinal  development,  which  was  very 
closely  akin  to  that  which  Dr.  Williams  regarded  as  truest  and  best. 
It  was,  however,  in  the  Biblical  criticism  of  Germany  that  Dr. 
Williams  found  fruit  most  congenial  to  his  taste.      It  was  in  this 
province  that  he  thought  German  labour  of  most  use  and  importance 
to  our  own  country  and  Church.      True,  he  was  not  neglectful,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  of  the  claims  of  our  own  scholars  and  divines 
in  this  matter,  and  always  maintained  that  the  best  qualities  of 
German  Biblical  research  might  be  found  in  writers  of  our  own  Church 
— as,  c.  «7.,  in  the  case  of  Lowth  and  Archbishop  Newcome ;  but  for 
the  further  advances  of  modem  Biblical  criticism  he  admitted  that  he 
could  find  no  names  in  our  own  literature,  which  stood  so  high  as 
those  of  Ewald,  Gesenius,  Hupfeld,  and  De  Wette,  whose  works  he 
regarded  with  profound  admiration,   and  cheerfully  admitted  his 
great  obligations  to  them.     But  though  he  placed  great  and  especial 
value  on  the  fruits  of  German  learning  in  this  department,  he  yet 
followed  the  steps  of  its  main  exponents  with  great  caution  and 
wariness,  and  often  does  his  Celtic  impetuosity  stop  short  when  the 
native  inertia  of  his  Teuton  friends  marches  recklessly  forward.    If  we 
were  to  name  any  one  among  German  critics,  b^des  Baron  de 
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isen,  with  whoni  Dr.  Williams  felt  the  greatest  amount  of  eym- 
Uhy,  we  should  aay  it  was  Professor  Ewald ;  though  no  one  was 
better  aware  of,  or  more  ^regretted,  the  tone  of  infallibility  which 
m,arks  and  mars  his  critical  judgments  than  his  friend  Dr.  Williams. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  in  his  Biblical  inrestigations 
Dr.  Williams  took  no  account  of  those  German  writers  who  were 
most  opposed  to  his  own  mode  of  thought.  On  the  contrary,  he 
oifored  free  and  candid  testimony  to  the  labours  of  Hengstenberg, 
suggesting  him  to  English  writers  as  an  example  of  the  comparative 
freedom  of  German  Conservativisra,  and  he  had  the  most  cordial 
esteem  for  the  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  learning  of  Delitzsch.  For 
the  mere  negative  and  destructive  criticism,  either  of  the  Old  or  the 
'^tm  Testament  which  marks  some  German  writers,  he  always 
cherished  a  moet  cordial  dislike.  The  extreme  conclusions,  for 
instance,  of  some  disciples  of  the  Tiibingen  school  seemed  to  him  as 
arbitrary  and  as  devoid  of  truth  aa  any  conclusion  of  the  extreme 
site  side,  and  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  the  truest  and  most 
interests  of  man. 

lis  relation  to  the  divines  of  our  own  Church  we  havo  already 
ion  to  speak.  In  them  he  foimd  qualities  which,  after  all, 
lacking  in  modem  German  theology.  In  them  he  found  pro- 
wad  religious  feeling,  regard  for  truth  and  tolerance  not  exceeded 
in  Germany ;  while  these  qualities  were  balanced  by  moderation, 
caution,  and  practical  good  sense  which  were  only  too  rare  there.  The 
high  estimat-e  he  entertained  of  his  four  favourite  Anglican  divines. 
Hooker,  Cudworth,  Taylor,  and  Btitler,  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by 
the  community  of  thought  and  feeling  with  them  which  he  possessed. 
Dr.  Williams  had  indeed  one  great  advantage  over  those  great 
heroes  of  our  Church,  for  he  lived  at  a  time  when  Biblical  criticism 
had  attained  a  height  of  which  they  could  have  had  no  conception. 
But  had  Hooker,  with  his  instinctive  love  of  law  and  reason,  been 
acquainted  with  the  philosophies  of  Kant  or  Hegel,  or  supposing 
that  Butler,  with  his  ingenuous  love  of  truth,  could  have  studied 
the  works  of  Gesenius  and  Ewald,  we  should  probably  have  had  a 
result  not  very  unlike  that  presented  to  us  in  the  mentid  character  and 
formation  of  Dr.  WiUiams.  ^Vhile  there  are  many  now-a-days  who 
would  bid  us  cast  aside  the  rich  inheritance  of  thought  contained  in 
the  older  divines  of  our  Church,  and  loudly  protest  against  the  pos- 
slbHitj"  of  putting  the  wine  of  modern  research  into  such  old  bottles, 
Dr.  Williams  is  an  opportune  testimony  both  to  the  jKissibilit}""  and 
good  results  of  such  an  attempt.  In  this  respect  he  has  left 
behind  him  but  few  specimens  of  a  combination  of  excellencies 
which  we  would  gladly  see  more  common ;  in  which  all  that  is  noble, 
devoat,  and  good  in  our  divines  of  some  centuries  ago  is  mingled 
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with  the  learning  and  culture  of  our  own  time.  Of  him  it  might 
be  said  without  much  exaggeration  that  he  contrived  to  combine, 
though  in  varying  proportions,  in  one  honjogeneous  mental  system, 
the  philosophy  of  Hegel  and  the  criticism  of  Ewald  with  the 
learning  of  Cudworth,  the  rationalism  of  Hooker,  the  poetic  imagi- 
nation of  Taylor,  and  the  intellect  and  truthfulness  of  Butler. 

And  here  we  are  reminded  that  Dr.  Williams  had  long  been  known 
to  his  countrymen  as  a  S,ationalist ;  it  is  therefore  well  to  ask  in  pass- 
ing, what  such  an  appellation  really  means.  We  are  airaid  that  the 
terrible  associations  connected  with  that  term  in  the  minds  of 
average  Englishmen  are  partly  due  to  their  profound  ignorance  of 
its  true  significance.  Coleridge  tells  us  in  a  well-known  aphorism, 
"  The  word  Rational  has  been  strangely  abused  of  late  times  ;  this 
must  not,  however,  disincline  us  to  the  weighty  consideration  that 
thoughtfulness  and  a  desire  to  bottom  all  our  convictions  on  grounds 
of  right  reason  are  inseparable  from  the  character  of  a  Christian." 
("Aids  to  Reflection,"  p.  9.)  In  this  moderate  and  old-fashioned, 
but  undoubtedly  proper,  use  of  the  term.  Dr.  Williams  certainly  was 
a  Rationalist ;  and  the  religion  which  he  taught  through  life  was 
essentially  "  Rational  Godliness ; "  but  he  was  no  more  a  Rationalist 
in  this  respect  than  some  of  the  greatest  divines  of  our  Church,  and 
notably  Hooker  and  Butler.  If  to  believe  in  the  truth  that  men 
are  gifted  with  a  divine  faculty  of  reason,  which  it  is  their  duty 
judiciously  to  train,  rather  than  violently  to  outrage,  if  to  apply  this 
faculty,  reverently  and  cautiously,  to  the  investigation  of  the  truth — 
if  this  is  to  be  a  Rationalist,  then  we  would  not  willingly  do  Dr. 
Williams  the  injury  of  supposing  he  could  be  anything  else ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  term  has  acquired  ill  associations,  and  instead  of 
denoting  a  faculty  that  constructs  and  preserves  wisely  and  cautiously 
what  is  best  and  truest  in  human  thought,  it  is  taken  to  signify 
what  is  rash  and  arbitrary,  destructive  and  negative  to  the  last 
degree ;  then  indeed  he  could  not  be  so  styled,  for  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  there  was  no  "mental  tendency  for  which  he  had  a  more 
cordial  and  thorough  dislike,  nor  one  which  he  thought  more 
pregnant  with  mischief  to  religion  and  to  morality.* 

None  of  the  existing  parties  of  our  Church  have  any  exclusive 

(*)  Aa  an  appropriate  commentary  on  the  foregoing  remarks  we  may  here  insert 
Dr.  Williams's  own  view  on  this  subject.  "  Bationalism,  if  by  this  abused  word  we 
mean  deference  to  Reason  in  religion,  has  hor  dangerous  wanderings  and  unreasoning 
license ;  but  when  disciplined  by  conscience,  and  sobered  by  precedent,  she  finds  her 
justification  in  the  language  of  the  prophets  of  old,  in  the  primitive  freedom  of  Chris- 
tiauity,  and  now  in  saints,  now  in  schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  not  least,  in.  the 
Lutheran  Reformation  and  its  fruits ;  in  the  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the 
ennobling  Freedom,  and  in  losses  to  Nonconformity  fix»m  imperfect  fireedom,  of  our  own 
Church  of  England."     ("  Persecution  for  the  Word,"  p.  6.) 
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le  to  claim  Dr.  Williams  as  their  own.     It  might  bo  said  of  him, 

in  common  with  most  great  men,  that  he  was  at  once  of  all  parties 

and  of  no  party ;  recognising  what  seemed  good  in  each,  and  rejecting 

ail  beside.     He  most  certainly  was,  in  a  certain  measure,  what  ho 

sometimes  termed  himself — a  High  C!hurchmaji ;  though  of  the  school 

of  Uooker,  Butler,  and  Bull,  rather  than  of  their  modern  successors. 

Ho  was  decidedly  Evangelical,  so  far  as  he  recognised  the  merit  of 

that  school  in  placing  duo  stress  on  faith,  devotion,  subjective  fitness, 

spiritual  feeling  as  distinct  from  religious  forms  and  rites.     He  was 

a  Broad  Churchman  so  far  as  he  was  favourable  to  the  growth  of 

£rc>edomf    especially    in   Biblical   criticism ;    whUe   he   dishked   the 

attempts  made  by  some  of  that  party  to  consider  as  null  and  void 

the  articles  they  had  nevertheless  pledged   themselves  to  observe. 

His  groat  care  to  prevent  his  being   identified   with   the   leading 

sections  of  that  party  is  well  known  to  his  more  intimate  friends. 

Indeed,  of  the  two  extremes,  between  which  Mr.  Newman  and  others 

assure  us  that  the  modern  intellect  is  ever  oscUlating,  his  repugnance 

was  fur  stronger  to  that  to  which  most  people  supposed  him  to  belong 

than  to  the  opposite  one.     Ho  always  disclaimed  for  himself  the  title 

of  Broad  Churchman ;  and  if  any  one  by  cliance  gave  it  him,  he 

generally   corrected   the    speaker  by   desiring    him    to    substitute 

•*  orthodox."     The  author  once  heard  him  in  his  own  house  say  to 

an  ultra-liberal  friend  who  had  been  enunciating  his  own  views,  and 

seemed  to  claim  his  concurrence  as  a  matter  of  course,  "  My  dear 

sir,  rsther  than  hold  what  you  believe,  I  would  go  down  on  my  knees 

to  Archbishop  Manning  and  beg  for  absolution."     He  has  also  been 

known  to  decline  to  contribute  towards  causes  whose  interests  he 

btill  had  at  heart,  rather  than  be  identified  in  the  public  mind  with 

opiaioni<  of  which  he  disapproved.     His  position  in  this  respect  was 

not  unlike  that  which  Ewald  occupies  with  regard  to  the  Tiibingen 

lool :  and  it  reminds  one  of  Bunscn,  when  he  thanked  God,  as  he 

once  in  the  hearing  of  Dr.  AVilliams,  because,  as  he  said,  he 

believed  "  there  was  not  a  Rationalist  left  in  any  of  the  German 

universities."     The  mental   position    of  men  of  this   kind   is   not 

icult  to  apprehend.     Having  taken  up,  perhaps   after  years  of 

ig  and  arduous  struggle,  a  position  which  appears  to  them  the 

"most  defensible,  and  at  the  same  time  most  in  harmony  with  their 

tastes  and  feelings,  they  are  not  ujmaturally  impatient  of  attempts 

to  eject  them  from  this,  and  to  make  them  occupy  others  which  they 

tkiok  less  defensible  in  themselves,  and  which  are  certainly  infinitely 

more  at  variance  with  their  most  cherished  sentiments.     But  this 

mcnt^d  stand-point  occupied  by  Dr.  Williams  will  serve  to  account — 

1.  Fur  the  abuse  he  has  received  at  diftbreut  times  from  all  parties 

iiL  the  Church.    Evangelicals  abused  him  for  being  High;   High 
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Clmrchinen  abused  him  for  being  Broad;  and  Broad  Churchmen 
were  angry  because  he  was  not  broader.  We  need  not  comment  on 
the  manifest  injustice  of  this  procedure,  or  point  out  the  aggravated 
intolerance  of  abusing  those  who  differ  from  us  only  because  they 
are  more  tolerant  and  far-seeing  than  we  are.  For  the  dislike  of 
Dr.  Williams  to  be  classed  among  extreme  parties  in  the  Gburch  was 
the  essential  product  of  his  singular  breadth  of  view,  and  his  rare 
comprehensiveness  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  position  which  he 
occupied  with  regard  to  the  religious  parties  of  his  day,  and  his 
consequent  treatment  at  their  hands,  might  be  compared  to  that 
which  Lord  Falmerston  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  occupied  among 
political  parties  on  the  subject  of  reform.  Supposed  from  his  prin- 
ciples to  be  favourable  to  such  a  measure,  but  showing  much  disin- 
clination to  follow  the  bold  strides  of  its  leading  advocates,  he 
received  at  once  the  abuse  of  Tory,  Whig,  and  Radical ;  and  yet  it 
would  surely  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  he  had  absolutely  no  right 
to  take  up  the  position  that  he  did.  And,  2.  Dr.  Williams's  position 
of  dignified  neutrality  will  account  for  the  suspicions  of  retrogression 
which  his  advanced  liberal  friends  entertained  concerning  him  during 
his  later  years.  The  steady  resistance  he  opposed  to  all  attempts  to 
move  him  from  the  place  he  had  deliberately  chosen,  would  naturally 
seem  to  those  engaged  in  the  task  as  moving  backwards ;  but  the 
accusation  is  easily  refuted  by  only  a  superficial  comparison  of  his 
latest  with  his  earliest  works,  both  which,  with  the  natural  difference 
of  ripeness  of  conception  and  distinctness  of  statement,  teach  pre- 
cisely the  same  truths. 

The  position  then  of  Dr.  WiUiams  among  the  different  parties  of 
the  English  Chiutih  is  essentially  one  of  mediation  and  compro- 
mise— ^he  holds  out  his  hand  to  each  of  them,  he  refuses  to  identify 
himself  wholly  with  one  of  them.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  predict  the 
light  in  which  he  will  appear  to  future  generations  of  English  Church- 
men. He  himself  used  to  say  that,  though  he  was  in  these  days  deemed 
an  advanced  heretic,  men  would  before  very  long  regard  him  as  a 
laggard  obstructive.  How  far  the  tendencies  of  our  time  seem  to 
be  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction,  we 
will  not  stop  to  consider.  But  one  thing  is  to  us  clear,  if  the  dis- 
integrating forces  at  present  at  work  within  the  Church,  and  .which 
seem  to  threaten  a  breaking  up  of  her  system,  were  ever  attempted 
to  be  controlled,  and  their  danger  averted  by  the  coalescence  of 
existing  parties  in  a  central  position  round  which  all  might  rally ; 
some  such  position  as  that  occupied  by  Dr.  Williams  would,  we 
think,  be  found  the  only  available  one  for  the  purpose. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Kowland  Williams  is  destined,  we  have  no  doubt, 
to  live  in  the  azmals  of  our  time.    True  he  has  left  behind  him  no 
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school  or  band  of  disciples  joined  together  by  a  common  name. 
Indeed  hi£  mind  was  of  far  too  comprehensive  and  far-seeing  a 
nature  to  allow  even  the  possibility  of  his  doing  so.  Still  he  has 
not  passed  away  from  us  without  lea\'ing  beliind  him  more  than  one 
legacy  for  which  all  Englishmen  and  all  Churchmen  will  owe  him 
their  greatest  gratitude.  As  a  Biblical  scholar  ho  has  opened  a  new 
era  for  the  criticism  of  holy  writ.  The  Bible  is  now  an  open  book 
for  more  than  merely  reading  an  authorized  version  ;  it  is  open  for 
learned  study,  for  honest  and  reverent  criticism,  for  truthful  research 
of  everj'  kind.  As  a  religious  philosopher  he  has  endeavoured  to 
put  the  most  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  upon  the 
basis  of  reason  and  conscience  rather  than  upon  that  of  mere 
authority  ;  as  a  clergyman  he  has  shown  how  much  may  be  done  in 
the  interests  of  truth  for  the  reconciliation  of  theology  with  science 
— the  best  traditions  of  the  past  with  the  highest  culture  of  the 
present — without  abandoning  the  position  he  had  honestly  taken  up 
[ithiu  the  Articles  and  formularies  of  the  English  Church.  These 
ly  are  legacies  which  no  English  Churchman,  having  the  interests 
the  Church  and  the  honest}'  of  the  clergy  at  heart,  can  afford  to 
esteem  lightly.  He  has,  finally,  left  to  all  of  ua  the  great  legacy  of 
his  life,  the  imselfish  pursuit  of  truth,  the  ardent  love  of  fi'eedom, 
tlie  comprehensive  spirit  of  tolerance,  which  were  its  distinguishing 
diaracteristics,  and  which  are  as  well  primary  features  in  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Christ. 

As  a  fitting  conclusion  to  our  notice,  we  append  some  characteristic 
lines  written  in  his  early  manhood,  the  prophecy  of  which  he  has 
now  wrought  into  history,  and  the  divine  call  they  speak  of  has 
become  the  lesson  of  a  finished  life. 

"  But  God  said,  'All  th}'  gifts  to  mo  belong : 

Dare  not  in  silent  oaso  thj-  limbs  enfold, 

TtU  what  thoH  knotcett ;  to  thall  more  ht  told  : 
I  bar  tliee  from  the  dreamy  fogitivo  throng. 

Others  with  happier  hiind  mhall  siriko  the  lyre. 
And  couricfiy  with  joyance  better  blend. 

Winning  fiur  woman's  lore,  or  men's  desire  : 
Thotifor  the  Truth  before  the  tcarld  contend, 

And frtim  thij  path  perplext,  $t>H  ttntffiflitiif  hiphtr, 
Work  c»l  for  fnitk  with  retuon  happier  end.'  " 

OmUK,  p.  78. 

John  Owen. 
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Mcmuel  d'Histoire",  Ancienne  de  POricnt  jutqiiaux  guemt 
Mediqitts.  Par  Fbahcois  Lkkormaxt,  Soiu-Bi1)l)oth€cain 
de  I'lnstitot.  Ouvnige  couronne  pur  TAcademie  Frangeise. 
Cioqui^me  edition.    3  vols.  12mo.    Paris.    1869. 


THE  appearance  of  this  remarkable  work,  and  the  reception  which 
it  has  met,  in  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Germany,  mark  a 
stage  in  the  progress  of  historical  knowledge  and  ideas,  to  which  the 
reading  world  in  England  will  do  well  to  give  its  serious  attention. 
Scarcely  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  a  leading  English  critic — 
the  master-spirit  of  a  school  which  calls  itself  that  of  the  "Advanced 
Criticism" — solemnly  pronounced  a  sentence  of  unqualified  con- 
demnation on  the  entire  series  of  labours  whereby  it  has  been  sought 
during  the  last  half-century  to  gather  the  history  of  the  East  from 
native  sources.  According  to  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,*  all  that  we  shoidd 
ever  know  of  ancient  Oriental  history  was  comprised  in  the  sketches 
of  some  half-dozen  classical  writers  and  the  brief  notices  of  Scripture. 
The  attempt  to  obtain  from  the  Easterns  their  own  account  of  them- 
selves was  doubly  futile.  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian, 
were  lost  languages,  and  no  lost  language  could  be  recovered. 
Hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform  decipherment  were  the  dreams  of 
visionaries.  By  the  method  pursued,  or  supposed  to  be  pursued, 
by  the  decipherers,  anything  might  be  made  out  of  anything ;  and 
not  the  least  confidence  was  to  be  placed  in  the  readings  of  such 
*  "Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,"  ch.  vi. 
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lO'Savants.  Again,  even  if  the  ancient  monximcnts  should  by  any 
mco  be  deciphered^  nothing  of  any  importance  would  bo  gained 
from  them.  The  Orientals  lacked  "  the  historical  sense,"  and  any 
account  of  themselves  which  they  might  give  would  be  worthless. 
Thus  the  efforts  of  euch  men  as  Young,  Champollion,  Lepsiua, 
Brugsch,  De  Roug^,  Birch ;  and  again  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
Hincks,  Lassen,  Oppert,  Spiegel,  Norris,  were  contemptuously  dis- 
missed as  labour  wasted — learned  and  ingenious  trifling — endeavours 
akin  to  those  which,  in  former  ages,  had  been  spent  in  seeking  the 
philosopher's  stone  or  squaring  the  circle. 

Nor  did  the  advocacy  of  such  views  as  these  expire  with  their  first 
propoimder.  The  Review  which  claims  jmr  excelhmcc  to  represent 
the  Liberal  party,  has,  from  first  to  last,  consistently  disparaged  the 
labours  of  Eg}'ptologer9  and  Orientalists,  and  has  sought  in  various 
irays  to  throw  ridicule,  both  on  the  studies  themselves  and  on  the 
results  obtained  from  them.  The  spirit  which  produced  the  amusing 
but  most  unfair *yt'«  d' esprit  of  "  Hey,  diddle,  diddle,"  has  continued 
to  animate  the  Edinburgh^  though  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  is  no  more ;  and 
vials  of  scorn  have  been  poured  upon  tho  heads  of  all  those  who  have 
attempted  to  bring  into  notice  and  popularize  the  new  learning. 

Eut  the  task  of  repressing  progress,  whether  in  politics  or  in 
knowledge,  is  always  a  difficult  one.  "  E  pur  si  muove."  Despite 
the  outcries  of  opponents,  amid  the  jibes  and  jeers  of  detractors, 
knowledge  pursues  her  stately  march  undisturbed,  in  sublime  uncon- 
sciousness.    Tho  chatter  of  the  ignorant  and  the  interested  does  not 

trouble  her.       Aafipoi    TmyyXuyrin^   KopaKtc   ws,   oKpavra    yapviftw  Atoc  irpot 

opvtX*  Btiov,  are  to  her  as  if  they  were  not.  She  docs  not  heed  them. 
Her  followers,  sure  that  they  have  solid  ground  under  their  feet,  go 
"Ml  their  way  without  troubling  themselves  too  much  about  what  is 
tfd  of  them.  Tho  delight  of  discovering  truth,  the  pleasure  of 
making  progress,  the  constantly  increasing  evidence  to  themselves  as 
they  go  along  that  they  are  in  a  right  path,  pursuing  a  reality, 
not  a  phantom,  is  sufficient  reward  for  them,  and  keeps  them  to  their 
task,  whatever  the  world  thinks  of  it.  And  the  world  itself,  in 
course  of  time,  spite  of  itself,  is  impressed,  grows  interested,  inquires, 
and  gradually  comes  to  see  that  there  is  something,  after  all,  in 
what  it  began  by  ridiculing.  Than  a  reaction  sets  in.  First  the 
iDorc  liberal-minded,  next  the  public  at  large,  last  of  all  the  detractors 
ihtimselves,  go  over  to  the  opposite  camp,  unsay  tho  hard  things  that 
they  once  said,  and  welcome  with  (at  least)  seeming  cordiality  the  now 

•  The  jilcQ  of  thi«  curious  sqiiib  was  to  take  an  English  nursery  rhjinc,  /ind  by  a  now 
aai]  lirbitnrj'  division  of  th<3  wordii,  to  rank**  it  appear  an  unknown  language,  which 
anolyaed  after  a  fiiahion,  and  ahown  to  be  a  sort  of  archaic  Latin.    Tho  unfair' 
llhe  proc«daro  oonsisted  in  assuming  that  decipherers  divided  tho  word^  of  their 
ijitiood  ttrbilmrilif,  which  waa  untrue. 
VOL.  XIV.  G 
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branch  of  knowledge  which  they  have  not  succeeded  in  suppressing. 
Honours,  applause,  something  like  a  general  ovation  follows.  The 
fresh  admiBsion  into  the  circle  of  the  sciences  receives  all  the  compli- 
ments and  attentions  usually  offered  in  polite  society  to  a  new 
arrival.  It  is  the  "  lion  "  of  the  hour,  and  all  men  pay  court  to  it. 
For  a  while  perhaps  the  homage  rendered  is  somewhat  excessive; 
but  presently  matters  settle  down  and  arrange  themselves.  The  new 
knowledge  finds  its  proper  position  in  the  world  of  science  and 
literature,  and  is  assigned  the  place  to  which  it  is  entitled,  in  the 
curnculum  of  a  liberal  education. 

Such  is  the  state  of  things  which  has  been  reached  in  France  with 
respect  to  hieroglyphical  and  cuneiform  decipherment,  and  the  know- 
ledge derived  from  them.  The  various  stages  of  utter  incredulity, 
contemptuous  indifference,  doubt,  inquiry,  surprised  awakening,  have 
been  gone  through;  and  the  public  at  last  accepts,  frankly  and 
without  arnhre  pemh,  the  new  knowledge.  The  devotion  to  their 
subjects  of  Leemans,  De  Rougi$,  Marietta,  Ghabos,  Prisse  D'Avennes, 
Deveria,  and,  again,  of  Oppert,  M^nant,  and  Lenormant,  has  borne 
fruit,  and  it  is  recognised  that  the  key  to  the  languages  of  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  has  been  obtained,  and  that  ^'ast  stores  of  a 
previously  unknown  literature  have  thereby  been  made  accessible  to 
the  public.  It  is  allowed  that  the  history  of  the  early  world  has  to 
be  rewritten  in  this  our  day — that,  in  the  eloquent  words  of  M. 
Lenormant,  "  it  is  indispensable  to  introduce  a  complete  reform  into 
our  historical  teaching  and  our  classic  works  in  all  that  touches  on 
the  primitive  period  of  ancient  history,  the  annals  of  the  early 
empires  of  the  East,  and  the  commencement  of  civilization;  the 
immense  conquests  of  modern  science  require  to  be  made  the  common 
possession  of  all ;  their  principal  results  ought  to  enter  into  that 
aggregate  of  necessary  learning,  whereof  no  one  can  bo  permitted  to 
be  ignorant,  and  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  serious  education."  * 
To  meet  the  crying  want  thus  forcibly  stated — a  want,  as  he 
remarks,  generally  felt  and  acknowledged  by  teachers  throughout 
France,  M.  Lenormant  designed  the  work  on  which  we  propose  to 
comment.  His  object  was  to  present  to  the  French  public,  in  a  con- 
venient shape,  the  primitive  history  of  the  East  in  the  form  into  which 
it  has  been  brought  by  the  philological  and  critical  labours  of  the 
last  half-century;   to  concentrate  into  a  single,  not  very  lengthy 

•  **  TJiio  rdfonne  complete  est  done  indispensable  A  introduiro  chez  nouB  dans  I'en- 
aeignement  do  rhistoiro  et  dans  les  livrca  classiquea,  en  ce  qui  touche  k  la  premidre  p^ode 
de  rhistoiro  ancienne,  aux  annalea  des  vieux  empires  de  I'Orient,  aux  originos  de  la 
civilisation.  Les  immenses  conquctcs  de  la  science  doivcnt  passer  dana  la  domaine  do 
touB,  leur  r<>sultats  principauz  doivont  entrer  dans  cette  sommo  de  connaissancea  indis- 
pensablcs  qu'il  n'est  permis  k  porsonno  d'ignorer,  ot  qui  font  la  base  de  toute  Mucation 
a^euse." — Manuel,  Pr6fiace,  p.  xviii. 
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treatise,  the  entire  mass  of  the  facts  of  Oriental  history  obtained  by 
recent  research,  and  previously  accessible  to  the  French  student 
only  in  a  vast  number  of  publications  of  a  special  character,  often 
Toluminous  and  expensive,  and  by  the  apparatus  of  learning  which 
they  display  unsuitable  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

How  M.  Lenonnant  has  executed  the  task  which  he  has  under- 
taken we  shall  consider  presently.  But  first  of  all,  we  think  it  im- 
jwrtant  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  extraordinary  success 
wliich  has  attendetl  his  efforts.  His  "  Manuel "  was  published  in 
18C8.  By  the  close  of  l.Sti9  it  had  reached  a  fifth  edition  ;  it  had 
been  expanded  from  two  volumes  into  three ;  it  had  been  translated 
into  German ;  it  had  been  in  part  translated  into  English ;  and  it 
had  blossomed  out  into  two  other  works — an  "  Abreg6"  for  the  use  of 
^hools,  and  an  "  Atlas  d'Histoiro  Ancienne  de  TOriejit,"  containing 
ity-four  maps,  and  representing  the  changes  in  the  ethnography 

id  the  political  geography  of  the  various  countries  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  "  Manuel."  The  work  had  also  been  "  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy." 

Such  a  success  as  this  evidences  in  the  strongest  way  the  intensity 
of  the  want  which  it  was  M.  Leuormant'a  object  to  meet.  It  is  clear 
that,  not  only  the  reading  public,  but  the  whole  body  of  instructors 
th^  ^  .  it  Franco,  was  prepared  to  welcome  a  work,  which  assumed 
L  ^.liieal  and  cuneiform  decipherment  to  have   been   accom- 

plished, and  proceeded  to  build  up  the  history  of  the  East  on  this 
basis.  It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  the  history  of  the  East,  and  of  the 
early  world  anterior  to  the  rise  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  an  object  of 
intense  interest  in  France,  and  ono  regarded  as  entering  necessarily 
into  the  ordinary  course  of  a  student's  education.  Would  it  not  be  well 
if  this  were  more  the  case  in  England — if  the  nation  which  plumes 
it»olf  on  its  Biblical  knowledge  and  its  "  open  Bible,"  and  which  is 
more  closely  connected  with  the  East  than  any  other  nation  in 
Eui'ope^  were  to  interest  itself  a  little  more  in  the  history  of  those 
times  and  countries  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  Bible  scenes  are  laid, 

id  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  for  a  thorough  comprehension 
the  Eastern  world*s  present  condition?  Might  not  our  schools, 
public  and  other,  add  with  advantage  to  the  small  modicum  of  Greek, 
Roman,  and  English  history,  which  they  now  teach,  an  intelligent 
study  of  the  world's  history  previous  to  Cyrus?  Might  not  the 
unirersiticd  definitively  require,  at  any  rate  of  the  more  advanced 
ienta,  a  knowledge  of  the  chief  results  obtained  during  the  la^t 

tjr  years  from  hieroglyphical  and  cuneiform  discovery  ?  At  present 
8ttch  knowledge  can  scarcely  be  said  to  receive  any  real  encourage- 
ment. There  is  no  certainty  that  the  subject  will  even  be  touched 
ID  the  examination  papers.     Few  examiners  are  competent  to  deal 

o2 
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with  it.  Those  who  are,  seem  to  their  colleagues  to  be  persons  who 
"have  a  crotchet."  Students  feel  wholly  doubtful  whether  time 
spent  on  this  branch  of  historical  study  will  not  prove,  so  far  as 
imiversity  honours  are  concerned,  time  wasted ;  and  they  are  thus 
induced  to  give  the  bulk  of  their  attention  to  the  old  and  well-worn 
subjects  of  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Bome — subjects  which  are 
sure  to  "  pay." 

The  "Manuel"  of  M.  Lenormant,  short  as  the  time  is  since  it 
appeEired,  has  already,  as  we  remarked  above,  shown  itself  in  two 
different  shapes.  Originally  it  was  in  two  volumes  only,  and  con- 
tained, after  a  brief  introduction,  the  histories  of  the  Israelites,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Carthaginians.  After  two  editions  of  the 
orijginal  work  had  been  rapidly  exhausted,  the  author  enlarged  his 
scheme,  and  the  third  edition  appeared  in  three  volumes,  much  new 
matter  having  been  added  to  it.  The  introductory  chapter  was 
cancelled,  and  a  fresh  introduction  written,  constituting  a  "book" 
of  134  pages,  and  entitled,  "  Les  Temps  Primitifs."  The  account  of 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  was  greatly  enlarged  and  altered :  its 
length  being  about  doubled,  and  its  general  arrangement  improved. 
But  the  chief  change  consisted  in  the  addition  of  two  entirely  new 
histories — those,  namely,  of  the  Arabians  and  the  Indians — ^which 
were  added  in  two  fresh  "books,"  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  the  work, 
occupying  respectively  156  and  388  pages.  M.  Lenormant  states 
that  he  appended  the  "  History  of  the  Indians "  in  consequence  of 
a  general  regret  having  been  expressed  at  its  absence  {Pr^/acef  p. 
35),  and  that  he  was  asked  to  add  also  a  chapter  on  the  ancient 
annals  of  China.  (Ibid.,  p.  36).  This  demand  he  resisted,  partly  on 
the  ground  of  incompetence,  but  also  because  "  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  history  of  China  has  always  been  so  completely  isolated  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  it  had  no  natural  place  in  the  scheme  of 
his  work,  as  not  entering  into  the  study  of  those  civilizations  which 
have  exercised  an  influence,  more  or  less  direct,  on  the  formation  of 
ou  own."  (Ihid.) 

We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  resisting  this  demand  for 
further  expansion,  M.  Lenormant  exercised  a  wise  discretion.  It 
is  of  the  essence  of  a  manual  to  be  brief;  and  a  work  of  this  class, 
which  had  already  run  to  above  1,500  pages,  could  ill  afibrd  to 
increase  its  bulk  still  further.  Moreover,  Chinese  history  is,  as 
Niebuhr  observed  long  ago,*  modern  rather  than  ancient.  It  is  not 
only  detached  from  the  history  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  ancient 
times ;  but  it  is  a  series  of  events  which  flows  on  without  any  great 
change  or  break,  from  the  earliest  ages  whereto  it  reaches  back,  to 
*  Vcrtriig*  ubtr  ait«  Ouehiehte,  toI.  L  p.  8. 
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the  present  day.  ^lanuala  of  ancient  history  have  hitherto,  and  very 
reasonably,  dispensed  with  any  account  of  the  Celestial  Empire ;  and 
M.  Lenormant  would  have  acted  very  unwisely  if  in  this  matter  he 
had  deserted  the  example  set  him  by  his  predecessors. 

It  18  far  more  questionable  whether  he  has  done  aa  right  in 
admitting  what  he  has  admitted,  as  in  rejecting  what  he  has  rejected. 
India,  as  he  allows  (Preface,  p.  35),  exorcised  no  manner  of  political 
influence  upon  the  rest  of  Asia  during  the  period  embraced  by  his 
work,  which  professedly  extends  no  further  than  the  commencement 
of  the  wars  between  Greece  and  Pejsia.  It  was  as  completely  isolated 
as  China  from  the  Western  Asiatic  nations  until  almost  the  very  close 
of  his  period,  when  a  portion  of  it  was  made  a  province  of  Persia, 
The  fact  that  it  had  relations  with  Alexander  and  his  successors, 
which  is  alleged  bj'  il.  Lenormant  among  his  reasons  for  including 
Indian  history  in  his  scheme,  does  not  justify  the  introduction  of  the 
Qufaject  into  a  manual  from  which  Alexander  and  his  successors  are 
excluded.  Even  the  reason,  which  M.  Lenormant  appears  to  have 
Jhought  conclusive — that  "Aryan  India  occupies  too  important  a 

ice  in  the  advance  of  the  human  mind  during  the  early  ages  to  bo 
iimitted  from  a  picture  which  seeks  to  represent  all  the  great  civiliza- 
tions of  Asia  " — seems  to  us  insufficient,  since  it  is  history  proper, 
not  the  history  of  civilization,  which  M.  Lenormant  professes  to  be 
writing.  Moreover,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  India  can 
properly  be  said  to  have  a  history  at  all  during  the  period  designated 
by  M.  Lenormant  in  the  title  of  his  work.  Histories  of  India  during 
this  time  have  indeed  been  written  at  great  length,  as  notably  the 
recent  "  History  of  India  from  the  Earliest  Ages,"  by  Mr.  Talboys 
Wheeler;  but  the  historical  character  of  any  narrative  of  Indian 
Mventa  prior  to  the  time  of  Alexander  is  excessively  doubtful, 
jd  is  disallowed  by  the  best  critics.*  The  only  possible  basis  of 
Buch  a  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Mahd  Bhdrata"  and  the 
*'  B4m&yana,''  two  epic  poems  of  a  high  antiquity,  which  are  thought 
by  some  to  possess  a  historical  substance.  *'  These  two  poems,**  as 
Mr.  Wheeler  confesses,  "  comprise  the  whole  of  what  remains  of  the 
political,  social,  and  religious  history  of  India,  and  may  bo  regarded 
as  the  reflex  of  the  Hindoo  world ;  "f  and  upon  these  two,  con- 
sequently, he,  with  equal  confidence,  bases  his  narrative.  M. 
Lenormant,  on  the  contrar3%  distinguishes  broadly  between  the  two 
compositions,  taking  the  "Mahd  Bhdrata"  as  the  sole  foundation  of 
his  •*  History,"  and  pronouncing  the  "  liamayana  "  "  a  pure  inven- 
tion " — "  a  romance,  or  fairy-tale,  a  fiction  more  or  less  ingenious, 

•  Wilaon,  Riy-Vtda  Sanhita,  Introdaction,  pp.  xlW,  tt  ttq. ;  Max  Miiller,  " Historj-  of 

it  LitcHituro,"  pp.  18,  30,  37,  4c. 
t  **  Hiatorj  of  India  from  tho  Earlleflt  Ages,"  vol.  i.  p>  3. 
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composed  to  charm  the  fancy,  without  even  any  allusion  to  realities, 
howeyer  distant,  and  aiming  at  nothing  but  to  fascinate  the  strange 
minds  to  which  it  addresses  itself."*  "We  confess  that  we  fail  to  sec 
any  ground  for  separating  between  the  poems,  or  for  regarding  the 
one  as  a  whit  more  historical  than  the  other.  We  believe  that  the 
real  history  of  India  commences  with  Alexander,  or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say  with  Sandrocottus,  and  that  to  begin  earlier  ia  to 
fail  of  distinguishing  between  fact  and  fiction,  history  and  legend. 

The  inclusion  of  Arabian  history  in  the  "  Manuel,"  though  not 
open  to  all  the  objections  which  lie  against  the  inclusion  in  it  of  the 
history  of  India,  is  yet  in  our  opinion  a  change  which  is  far  from  an 
improvement.  Arabia  was,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  contact 
with  Egypt,  Palestine,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria,  during  the  period 
covered  by  M.  Lenormant's  work ;  and  certain  facts  connected  with 
it  are  known  from  the  Jewish,  the  Assyrian,  and  the  Egyptian 
records.  But  these  facts  are  far  too  scanty  and  too  isolated  to  con- 
stitute by  themselves  even  the  bare  skeleton  of  a  history ;  and,  for 
the  times  anterior  to  Mahomet,  it  is  only  possible  to  construct  a 
narrative  which  possesses  even  the  outward  appearance  of  an  Arabian 
history,  by  drawing  largely  upon  the  works  of  post-Mahometan 
native  writers,  such  as  Abidfeda  and  Ibn  Khaldoun.  It  is  from  these 
writers  that  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  derived  almost  the  whole  of  his 
"  Histoire  des  Arabes  avant  I'lslamisme,"  and  it  is  from  M.  Caussin 
de  Perceval  that  M.  Lenormant  confessedly  draws  the  great  bulk  of 
his  narrative.  What  then  is  the  value  of  the  histories  of  Ibn  Khal- 
doun and  Abulfeda  ?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  value  of  tradi- 
tions covering  the  entire  space  between  Abraham  and  Mahomet, 
which  are  unsupported  by  inscriptions  or  other  ancient  documents, 
and  which  first  took  a  written  shape  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century 
after  Christ  ?  If  modem  historical  criticism  has  proved  anything, 
it  is  that  national  traditions  of  this  sort  possess  scarcely  any  his- 
torical value.  They  may  occasionally  embody  a  certain  amount  of 
truth ;  but  there  is  no  touchstone  by  which  the  truth  in  them  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  falsehood.  They  are  thus  utterly  worthless  as 
the  foundations  of  history,  and  have  only  a  value  in  the  rare  cases 
where  they  either  account  reasonably  for  certain  known  facts,  or  are 
in  striking  harmony  with  what  is  recorded  in  some  trustworthy 
historical  record. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  M.  Lenormant's 
"  first  thoughts  "  to  his  "  second,"  his  original  conception  of  what 
a  "  Manuel  d'Histoire  Ancienne  de  I'Orient  jusqu'aux  Guerres 
M^diques  "  should  contain,  to  the  scheme  which  he  has  adopted  "  at 
the  solicitation  of  friends."    We  hold  that  such  a  manual  may  pro- 

*  Mmuel,  vol.  iii.  p.  639. 
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embrace,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  histories 
of  Israel,  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Media,  Persia,  Phoenicia,  and 
Carthage  (^re  should  ourselves  be  inclined  to  add  Syria  and  Lydia), 
but  that  accounts  of  Arabia  and  India  should  form  no  part  of  it.  We 
therefore  regret  that  M.  Lenorraant  should  have  expanded  his  two 
volumes  into  three,  thereby  inflicting  an  unnecessary  burthen  upon 
the  reading  public,  and  giving  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he  is  deficient 
in  the  power  of  distinguishing  between  the  historical  and  the 
legendary — the  most  fatal  of  all  defects  in  an  historian  who  deals 
with  primitive  times. 

Had  the  suspicion  thus  raised  been  confirmed  by  the  gpeneral  tenor 
of  the  work,  wo  should  scarcely  havo  thought  M.  Lenormant's 
''■  Manuel "  deserving  of  our  readers'  attention.  But  the  fact  ia 
otherwise.  M.  Lenormant  not  only  expresses  himself  in  terms, 
which  leave  nothing  to  desir-e,  as  to  tho  proper  eourcos  of  history,* 
with  rare  exceptions  bases  his  narrative  on  the  solid  and  sub- 
itial  grounds  of  ancient  monuments  and  contemporary,  or  quasi- 
contemporary,  writers.  His  histories  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
Assyria  are  derived  .nlraost  wholly  from  the  native  monuments  ;  that 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  is  based  chiefly  on  the  monuments  and 
on  Herodotus ;  the  histories  of  PhoDnicia  and  Carthage  are  drawn 
mainly  fi'om  inscriptions  and  from  the  best  authors.  Now  and  then, 
Indeed^  M.  Lenormant  startles  us  by  the  sudden  intrusion  of  what 
strikes  U8  as  an  alien  element  into  his  narrative— we  lose  the  precious 
vein  of  sterling  metal,  and  come  upon  a  "  fault  "  of  quite  another 
character — one  or  two  of  these  defecta  we  shall  hereafter  notice 
more  particularly ;  but  the  work  is  mainh/  what  it  professes  to  be,  a 
history  of  the  ancient  nations,  derived  from  their  own  monuments, 
and  from  the  most  approved  classical  writers.  It  is  only  occasionally 
that  our  Homer  nods.  For  the  most  part  he  has  performed  his  pro- 
mise of  drawing  his  narrative  from  "  the  best  sources." 

The  work  thus  undertaken  by  M.  Lenormant  could  scarcely  have 
been  accomplished  had  not  his  path  been  smoothed  for  him  by  the 
labours  of  a  host  of  predecessors.  Ho  states,  indeed,  that  "  there  is 
no  branch  of  knowledge  comprised  in  his  present  publication  which 
he  has  not  studied  directly  and  profoundly."  {Pr4fac4>,  p.  xxi.)  But 
we  do  not  understand  him  to  claim  such  an  acquaintance  with  any  of 
the  newly-recovered  languages  as  would  enable  him  to  dispense  with 
the  guidance  of  those  who  have  made  some  one  branch  of  this  recon- 
dite learning  their  especial,  or  even  their  exclusive  study.     Ladeod, 

•  An  fjipct'jally  in  the  following  pft88ag*> : — "  Ainsi  I'hiatoiro  dcB  plus  viciuc  empires 
mondr,  do  ccux  chcs  leaqitak  la  civilizutlon  prit  noiBSance,  ee  trouvo  ddtjormais 
"•CCCMiblv  « I'EuTOpo  (i<*n4  A!»  cofidifionii  uujourU'hui  rteonnvtt  commt  Ut  teuUa  yaratUtM 
d'ttMU»  ki*torif{U(a  tei'itutet,  c'cst-ii-dire,  atec  Paidt  et  la  eomun'mmet  44t  dnttmmt* 
^." — (l*reface,  p.  xvi.) 
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he  tells  us  plainly  in  his  preface  that  his  "  History  of  Egypt "  is 
drawn  mainly  from  the  "  Histoire  d'Egypte  "  of  M.  Brugsch,  and 
the  "  Abr^g^  "  of  M.  Mariette ;  that  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  from 
the  "Histoire  des  Empires  de  Chald^e  et  d'Assyrie  d'apres  les 
Monuments "  of  M.  Oppert ;  that  of  Judaea  from  the  "  Geschichte 
des  Volkes  Israel "  of  Ewald ;  that  of  Phoenicia,  from  the  "  Phonizier  " 
of  Movers.  Only  he  claims  in  every  case  to  have  supplemented  these 
main  works  by  a  careful  consideration  of  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subjects  by  other  savants;  and  to  have  exercised  an  inde- 
pendent judgment  on  the  data  thus  furnished  to  him.  In  the  cases 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  alone  does  he  claim  to  be  himself  able  to 
speak  with  authority ;  here  the  original  monuments  have  been  the 
subject  of  his  own  personal  study,  and  though  he  is  content  generally 
to  follow  M.  Oppert,  yet  he  asserts  boldly  that  he  is  "  nullius  addictus 
jurare  in  verba  magistri."  (P.  xxii.) 

It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  review,  within  the  space  to  which 
our  remarks  must  be  confined,  the  mode  in  which  M.  Lenormant  has 
performed  his  task  in  every  instance.  TVe  must  be  content  to  take 
specimens,  and  to  trust  that  such  an  application  of  the  principle, 
"  Ex  pede  disce  Herculem,"  will  involve  no  serious  injustice.  Egypt 
and  Assyria — or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  Mesopotamia — as 
being  the  countries  in  connection  with  which  modem  research  has 
made  its  most  important  discoveries,  seem  to  challenge  our  notice 
especially ;  and  we  therefore  propose  at  present  to  deal  especially  with 
two  portions  only  of  M.  Lenormant's  work,  his  "  Egyptiens  "  and 
his  "  Assyriens  et  Babyloniens." 

M.  Lenormant's  "Egyptian  History,"  which  constitutes  his 
"  Third  Book,"  occupies  about  half  a  volume,  running  to  240  pages. 
It  comprises  a  brief  account  of  the  pbysical  geography  of  Egypt,  a 
section  on  the  principal  sources  of  tbe  history,  a  sketch  of  the  history 
itself,  occupying  about  150  pages,  and  a  chapter  on  Egyptian  civiliza- 
tion, manners,  and  monuments.  It  is  with  the  history  alone  that 
we  shall  here  concern  ourselves. 

M.  Lenormant  is  an  advocate  for  the  great  antiquity  of  Egyptian 
history.  This  history,  according  to  him,  covers  a  space  of  above 
4,000  years,  commencing  about  b.c.  4,600  with  Menes,  and  ter- 
minating B.C.  527  with  the  conquest  of  Cambyses.  The  former  date, 
which  exceeds  by  a  1,000  years  the  estimate  of  Baron  Bunsen, 
and  by  nearly  2,000  years  the  estimates  of  Stuart  Poole  and 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  is  not  stated  to  rest  on  any  monumental  autho- 
rity, but  is  gathered  wholly  from  the  lists  of  Manetho.  In  the 
opinion  of  M.  Mariette,  who  is  here  M.  Lenormant's  chief  authority, 
the  dynasties  of  Manetho  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  from  first  to 
last  successive,  and  in  no  case  contemporary.     If  this  view  be  taken 
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etsolutely,  and  Mnnetho's  numbers,  as  they  exist  in  the  MSS.,  be 
allowed  to  remain  unaltered,  the  commencement  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy  has  to  be  placed  as  far  back  as  B.C.  5700  or  5800. 
M.  Mariette,  by  alterationa  of  ilauetho's  numbers,  and  especially 
by  shortening  the  Shepherd  period  from  953  to  511  years,  reduces 
the  date  of  Jifenes  to  B.C.  5004-  M.  Lenorraant,  departing  from  his 
great  authority  on  the  question  of  contemporary  djoiasties,  and 
allowing  (p.  308)  the  ninth  and  tenth  (Heraeleopalite)  to  havo 
reigned  at  the  same  time  as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  (Theban),  and 
the  fourteenth  (Xoite)  to  have  been  pai-allel  (p.  358)  with  the  thir- 
teenth (Theban),  makes  a  further  reduction  of  about  400  years  in 
the  time  covered  by  the  lists,  and  brings  Menes  to  about  ji.c.  4600. 
With  this  result  he  appears  to  be  content.  Though  the  history  of 
Egypt  is  thus  given  an  absolutely  unique  character,  being  made  to 
commence  abore  iico  thousand  years  before  tho  history  of  any  other 
nation  upon  the  earth  (!),  and  to  occupy  the  historic  field  with  its 
tingle  figure  during  well-nigh  half  the  space  over  which  ancient 
history  extends,  M.  Lenormant  is  not  startled,  he  expresses  no  sur- 
prise, no  doubt.  He  does  not  even  suggest  to  his  readers  that  the 
principle  of  contemporaneity,  wliich  ho  partially  adopts,  is  capable 
of  very  great  expansion,  and  that  by  its  aid  some  of  the  most  learned 
Egyptologers  have  reduced  Egyptian  history  within  a  moderate 
compass,  making  its  commencement  run  nearly  parallel  with  that 
of  Babylonia,  which  goes  back  to  about  B.C.  2300,  He  quotes  at 
length  M.  Mariette's  statements,  which  wholly  reject  contempora- 
neity <  pp.  3*23-4) ;  he  introduces  his  own  departures  from  M.  Mariette's 
principle  quietly,  almost  stealthily,  without  any  notice  of  the  im- 
portant issues  involved ;  and  he  thus,  as  it  seems  t^  us,  slurs  over 
the  really  vital  question  with  respect  to  Egyptian  antiquity — -viz.. 
Were  any  of  Manetho's  thirty  djTiasties  contemporary  ?  and,  if  so, 
how  many,  and  which  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Stuart  I^oole  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  dynasty  in  Manetho's  lists,  from  the 
first  to  the  seventeenth,  which  did  not  reign  contemporaneously  with 
some  other  dynasty  or  dynasties  named  by  him.  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson says  : — **  The  monuments  themselves  decide  this  point  by  the 
mention  of  tho  years  of  one  king's  reign  corresponding  with  those  of 
another,  and  by  the  representation  of  one  king  meeting  another,  as 
well  as  by  various  statementa  in  papyri  and  other  documents."*  And 
again  more  particularly  : — "There  is  evidence  of  some  of  the  kings 
of  the  second  Thinite  dynasty  having  ruled  contemporaneously  with 
those  of  the  fourth  (Mcmphite)  dynasty  ;  the  fourth  king,  Use^kef, 
being  found  together  with  Soris,  or  Shuri,  and  Menkheres,  of  the 

*  Hiatorical  notice  of  Eg>-pt,  in  Itawlinsoti'i  "Hetodotus,"  vol.  ii.  p.  287  ;  2iid editioa. 
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fourth  dynasty,  and  with  Osirkef  and  Shafrd,  of  the  fifth ;  while  some 
of  these,  again,  occur  with  Shu/u  and  others  of  the  fourth  dynasty."* 
Mr.  Stuart  Poole  observes : — "  The  earlier  portion  of  Manetho's  lists 
seems  to  represent  parallel  lines,  the  later  a  succession.  The  evidence 
of  the  monuments  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  Kings  who  unques- 
tionably belong  to  different  dynasties  are  shown  by  them  to  be 
contemporary."t  And  these  writers  have,  conjecturally,  put  forward 
a  scheme  for  the  arrangement  of  Manetho''8  lists,  which  brings  the 
date  of  Menes  to  about  B.C.  2700  or  2690,  and  the  date  of  the 
pyramid  kings — ^the  first  monarchs  who  have  left  monuments — ^to 
about  B.C.  2450 — 2350. 

We  can  with  difficulty  suppose  that  M.  Mariette  and  M.  Lenormant 
are  not  aware  of  these  conclusions  of  their  fellow- workers  in  the  field 
of  Egyptian  antiquities.  Yet,  with  these  statements  before  them,  or 
at  any  rate,  accessible  to  them,  M.  Mariette  can  make,  and  M.  Lenor- 
mant quote  with  approval,  the  following  assertion  : — "  Jamais  aucun. 
des  savants  qui  se  sent  efforc^s  de  raccourcir  les  chiffres  donnas  par 
Man^thon  n*est  encore  parvenu  st  produire  im  seul  monument  d'oA 
il  r^sult&t  que  deux  dynasties  donn^es  comme  successives  dans  ces 
listes  aient  ^t^  contemporaines  "  ("  Manuel,"  vol.  i.  p.  324). 

M.  Mariette  goes  even  further,  and  says  that  "  the  monuments 
prove  superabundantly  that  all  the  royal  races  enimierated  by  the 
priest  of  Sebennjrtus  (Manetho)  occupied  the  throne  in  succession,  one 
after  the  other." J  This  is  an  extraordinary  assertion.  It  is  granted 
that  many  dynasties  have  left  no  monuments  at  all.  M.  Lenor- 
mant says  of  the  first — "Aucun  monument  contemporain  de  ces 
princes  n'est  parvenu  jusqu'4  nous  "  (p.  334).  Of  the  period  which 
he  places  between  the  sixth  dynasty  and  the  eleventh,  he  remarks — 
"  De  la  fin  de  la  sixiSme  dynastie  au  conmiencement  de  la  onzidme, 
Man^thon  compte  436  ans,  pendant  lesquels  les  monimients  sont 
absolumenf  muets  "  (p.  346).  Of  the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd,  period, 
which  he  estimates  at  400  years,  he  says — "  Le  seul  fait  qu'il  soit 
permis  de  donner  comme  certain,  c'est  que  pas  un  monument  de  cette 
^poque  dfesoMe  n'est  venu  jusqu'sL  nous  pour  nous  apprendre  ce  que 
devint  sous  les  Hyksds  Tantique  splendour  de  I'Egypte  "  (p.  360).  It 
is,  therefore,  evident  that  if  the  monuments  pronounce  at  all  upon 
the  successive  character  of  Manetho's  dynasties,  they  do  not  pronounce 
by  means  of  contemporary  evidence,  but  only  by  means  of  compila- 
tions made  at  a  later  time  by  authors  whose  knowledge  of  the  facts 
may  have  been  very  deficient. 

•  Bistorical  Notice  of  Egypt,  in  Bawlinson'H  "  Herodotus,"  toI.  ii.  p.  290.  J 

t  See  article  on  Egypt  in  Dr,  Smith's  "  Biblical  Dictionary,"  voL  i.  p.  607. 

X  "  Les  preuves  monumentalcs  surabondent  qui  d^montrent  que  toutes  les  raoes  royales 

£num4r^es  par  le  pretre  do  Sibennytus  ont  occup6  le  trone  les  unea  apris  les  autr^." — 

Manutl,  voL.  i.  p.  324. 
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But  the  compilations  in  question,  to  which  M.  Mariette  undoubtedly 
^fere,  are  far  from  afsserting,  much  less  proving,  the  conclusion 
which  ho  draws  from  them.  They  consist  of  four,  and  four  only, 
lynastic  lists,*  none  of  which  is  complete,  and  in  none  of  which  do 
lU  Monetho's  names,  or  even  all  his  dynasties,  appear.  In  none, 
moreover,  is  any  assertion  made  that  the  dynasties  or  king-s  which  are 
mentioned  are  consecutive.  The  most  that  can  be  said  with  fairness 
is,  that  they  give  no  indication  of  the  kings  which  they  mention  being 
in  any  case  contemporary.  They  are  thus  compatible  with  the  theory 
of  a  continuous  succession;  but  they  no  more  prove  than  they 
disprove  it. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  compilations  were  made 
under  the  kings  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  after  that  complete 
"shipwreck of  Egyptian  civilization  **  (to  use  M.  Lenormant's  phrase, 
p.  360)  which  the  Hyksos  brought  about,  when  a  gulf  of  400  years 
separated  Egypt  from  its  past,  or  as  long  a  period  as  that  which 
divides  us  from  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

The  enormous  antiquity  which  is  claimed  for  the  history  of  Egypt 
cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  rest  upon  monumental,  much  less  upon 
contemporary  monumental,  evidence.  It  depends  >vhoUy  upon  the 
question  of  whether  the  Egyptians,  in  the  lists  which  they  made,  at 
a  comparatively  late  date,  of  their  ancient  kings,  were  or  were  not 
Carefid  to  exclude  contemporary  dynasties.  M.  Mariette  is  of  opinion 
that  Manetho  absolutely  excluded  them ;  but  11.  Lenormant  (pp.  348, 
358)  feels  that  he  cannot  maintain  this  opinion.  And,  indeed, 
M.  Mariette  does  not  consistently  maintain  it.  AVe  gather  from  the 
number  of  years  assigned  in  his  '*  Table  of  Dynasties  "  (p.  3*21)  to  the 
twenty-fifth  (Ethiopian)  and  twenty-sixth  (Saite)  dynasties,  that  he 
regards  the  first  three  kings  of  Manctho's  Saite  list  (Stephinathis, 
!Ncchepsos,  and  Nechao)  as  contemporary  with  the  lust  king  of  his 
Ethiopian  list,  Taracus,  or  Tehrak.  But  if  so,  what  becomes  of  his 
assertion — "  Tout  montrc  que  le  travail  d'^liniination  etait  deja  fait 
dans  le«  listes  de  Man^thon,  tcUes  qu'elles  nous  sont  por\enue8?" 

To  the  treatment  of  Egyptian  affairs  by  M.  Lenormant  from  the 
«on  to  power  of  the  eighteenth  dyna«>ty,  when  Egyptian  history 
becomes  interesting,  down  to  the  conquest  by  the  Persians,  we 
can  give  for  the  most  part  a  decided  approval.  M.  Lenormant  has 
not,  like  too  many  Egyptologers,  confinetl  himself  to  the  native 
documents,  but  has  carolully  collated  the  Hebrew  and  the  Assyrian 
records,  and  has  produced  a  narrative  which,  in  its  general  features, 
re  believe  to  be  sound  and  accurate.  There  are  only  two  or  three 
>ints  in  this  part  of  the  history  to  which  we  feel  inclined  to  take 
ly  exception.     M.  Lenormant,  in  his  desire  to  interest  his  readers,  by 

*  TIm  Turin  r&pjtus,  tha  old  and  new  Tablea  of  Abydos,  and  the  Table  of  Sakkcrah. 
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putting  before  them  what  is  striking  and  strange,  occasionally  allows 
himself  to  snatch  somewhat  too  hastily  at  the  last  promulgated 
theories,  and  introduces  them  into  his  narrative  as  if  they  were 
ascertained  and  accepted  facts.  Identifications  which  scholars  have 
suggested  as  possible,  he  assumes  and  treats  as  certain  ;  for  instance, 
that  of  the  Eotennou  (Rot-n-no  of  Wilkinson)  with  the  AssjT-ians.and 
that  of  the  Remenen,  or  Lemanen,  with  the  Armenians  (pp.  373-4). 
Now,  as  the  Kotenuou  are  represented  with  blue  eyes  and  red  hair,* 
they  can  scarcely  be  the  swart  Assyrians  of  the  monuments  ;  and  the 
Lemancn  are  far  more  probably  the  people  of  Lebanon  than  those  of 
Armenia,  who  colled  themselves,  not  Armenians,  but  Mmmai  {W\\\\\\) , 
or  JJrarda  (people  of  Ararat).  M.  Lenormant,  we  think,  unduly 
extends  the  military  expeditions  and  conquests  of  the  great  kings  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  by  means  of  such  identifica- 
tions, making  them  not  only  carry  their  arms  across  the  Euphrates 
into  North-western  Mesopotamia,  but  penetrate  to  Babylon  and 
Armenia  (p.  385),  while  by  sea  they  reduce  Cyprus  and  Crete 
(p.  386),  the  Cyclades,  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  (p.  387),  and 
in  another  direction  make  themselves  masters  of  the  entire  north 
coast  of  Africa  !  We  can  see  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the  extension 
of  Egyptian  dominion  at  any  time  beyond  Mount  Taurus  f  and  the 
River  Khabour  in  Asia,  or  beyond  (he  oasis  of  i'Lmmon  in  Africa  ; 
and  we  think  the  whole  series  of  nominal  identifications  on  which 
M.  Lenormant  biiikla,  in  his  account  of  this  glorious  time,  in  the 
highest  degree  uncertain. 

So  again  in  the  interesting  account  which  M.  Lenormant  gives 
(pp.  428-431)  of  an  invasion  of  Egypt  from  the  West,  by  land  and  sea, 
in  the  time  of  Merenphtah  (or  Menephthah),  the  son  of  Hameses  II., 
we  find  our  powers  of  belief  severely  taxed  by  the  list  of  familiar 
names,  which  his  narrative  brings  before  us  in  a  very  unfamiliar 
connection.  We  are  told,  as  ii  it  were  quite  certain,  that  in  the  time 
of  this  king  (ab.  B.C.  1300)  an  alliance  was  formed  between  the 
Libyans  of  North  Africa  and  several  other  nations  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean for  the  subjugation  of  Egypt.  Among  these  nations  are  men- 
tioned "the  Sardinians,  the  Sicilians,  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Tuscans,  the 
Achasans  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  the  Laconiaus !  *'  Such  a  view  of 
the  condition  ol'  the  Mediterranean  nations,  and  the  terms  on  which 
they  stood  one  towards  another  at  this  early  period,  is  a  most  novel 
revelation.  Wc  arc  not  surprised  that  it  caught  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  furnished  him  with  an  exciting  paragraph  fur  his 
Egjrptiau  chapter  in  the  "  Juventus  Mundi,"J     The  impression  which 

•  WilkiniioM,  in  Itawlinson's  "  Horodotus,"  vol.  ii.  p.  302;  2nd  edition. 

t  The  romaitts  at  Eiiyuk,  iTjjarded  by  Mr.  Van  Lenaep  aa  Egyptian  ("  Travels  in 
Littlo-known  parts  of  Asia  Minor,"  vol.  ii.  ch.  xjc.),  are  decidedly  not  genuLno  Egyptian 
work,  but  imitations  of  such  work  by  a  comparatively  barboroiu  race. 

X  Pp.  144-6. 
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re  get  from  Greek  literature  is,  that  the  races  said  by  M,  Lenormant 
to  have  been  leagued  together,  and  to  have  made  this  joint  expedition, 
were  at  the  time  scarcely  aware  of  each  other's  existence,  and  wholly 
xmapt  to  unite  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  object.  The  Achseans  and 
Laconians  of  the  Peloponnese  had  no  acquaintance  with  either  Sicily 
or  Sardinia  so  late  aa  the  time  of  Homer,  and  no  knowledge  of  any 
ehips,  as  using  the  Mediterranean  waters,  except  those  of  their  own 
people  and  of  tho  PhoDnicinna.  Tyrrhenians  first  appear  in  Greek 
literature  in  the  writings  of  Hesiod*  ( ab.  b.c.  850),  and  even  then  are 
8o  little  known  that  they  are  made  the  inhabitants  of  certain  sacred 
ulanih.  It  is  not  till  about  B.C.  600  that  we  hear  of  them  as  possessing 
a  fleet.  The  Sicilians  and  Sardinians  are  described  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  of  a  time  considerably  later  than  this  aa  still  barbarians. 
They  are  never  roprcsonted  as  sufficiently  udvanctd  to  build  ships. 
The  Sicels  cross  from  Italy  to  Sicily  on  ra/tsf  about  B»c.  1000 ;  and 
the  native  Sards  continue  to  dwell  in  caves,  and  clothe  themselves  in 
skins,  till  Koman  times.*  That  tho  Sardinians,  Tyrrhenians,  and 
.Sicilians  should  own  fleets  as  early  as  bx.  1350 — that  they  should  be 
on  familiar  and  friendly  terms,  not  only  with  each  other,  but  vidth 
the  distant  Achseans  and  Libyans,  and  should  unite  with  them  in  a 
common  league  for  a  common  purpose,  and  that  purpose  the  reduc- 
tion of  Egypt,  is  as  astonishing  a  passage  of  (so-caUed)  history  as  wo 
eTor  saw  seriously  propounded.  No  doubt  there  was  a  combined  land 
and  sea  attack  on  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  mentioned ;  but  we  need 
rery  strong  evidence  indeed  before  wo  can  believe  that  it  was 
conducted  by  the  nations  specified. 

The  supposed  evidence  for  the  story  is  an  inscription  in  the  great 
temple  at  Kamac,  which  has  been  recently  translated  and  commented 
upon  by  M.  de  Rouge.  We  have  consulted  M.  de  Rouge's  memoir  on 
tho  subject  in  the  Hetme  Archeoiot/ique  for  1867,  and  find  that  the 
whole  question  turns  on  the  proper  identification  of  certain  names, 
tribes  who  came  from  the  sea  to  the  assistance  of  the  Libyans 
)rding  to  the  Egyptian  literation — 1,  The  Tttrsfta,  or  Tuirsha ; 
ic  Shahrtimha ;  3.  The  Shairulana,  or  S/uimidana ;  4.  Tho 
Kaixtnha,  or  Akaiusha;  and  5.  The  Lnka,  or  Ruka.  These  M.  de 
RoQg^  proposes  conjecturally  to  identify  with  the  Tj'rrhenians,  or 
Tuscans,  the  Sicilians,  the  Sardinians,  the  Achaeans,  and  the  Lycians. 
He  aays  nothing  of  the  •'  Laconians,"  beyond  a  vague  suggestion  that 
the  word  "  Lycian  "  ia  etymologically  connected  with  "  Laconian," 
also  with  Lelex,  Lycaon,  Lycosura,  Mount  Lyceus,  &c.  He  admits 
it  the  identifications  are  mostly  doubtful,  that  they  present  phonetic 
difilculties,  and  that  different  suggestions  have  been  made  with  respect 

•  Theogon.  1015—6. 

T  Thucyd.  vi.  2.     &ik^n<iav  (w£  fuv  ilthz  cat  Xiyirai)  in-i  ff^'^'*''^' 
Niobulir,  "  Uutoiy  of  Bome,"  vol.  i  p.  167. 
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to  some  of  them.  M.  Bnigsch,  for  instance,  would  identify  the 
Tuirsha  with  the  Thracians  (©pi^iiicK,  ®p^<raai).  He  omits  to  observe 
that  the  real  native  name  of  the  Tuscans,  or  Etruscans,  was  not  Tyrseni, 
Tjrrrheni,  Tusci,  or  Etrusci,  but  Eaa-ena  ;*  while  that  of  the  Lycians 
was  not  Lycii,  but  Tramele.  He  also  fails,  we  think,  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  the  substitution  throughout  the  entire  list  of  ah  for 
the  Greek  and  Latin  s  ;  and  his  explanation  of'the  final  %h  in  Shak- 
aln^/m  and  AkaiusAa,  that  it  is  the  case-ending  of  the  nominative 
singular,  seems  to  us  harsh  and  far-fetched.  On  the  whole,  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  M.  de  Kongo's  theory  is  ingenious,  and  that 
if  it  did  not  involve  historical  improbabilities,  it  might  be  worthy  of 
a  conditional  acceptance ;  but  we  cannot  regard  its  ingenuity  as 
entitled  to  outweigh  the  grave  historical  objections  which  lie  against 
it,  or  as  entitling  it  at  present  to  a  place  in  a  ''  Manual  of  Ancient 
Eastern  History." 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  M.  Lenormant's  "  Assyriens  et  Babyloni^is." 
The  accoimt  which  is  given  us  of  these  nations  in  the  "  Manuel  **  occu- 
pies rather  more  than  half  of  the  second  volume,  running  to  271  pages. 
Following  the  example  set  him  in  this  country  in  works  to  which  we 
need  not  more  especially  allude,  M.  Lenormant  divides  the  history  of 
the  Mesopotamian  nations  into  three  periods,  during  which  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  basins  were  dominated  by  three  distinct  empires.  In 
other  words,  he  recognises  as  a  reality,  entitled  to  take  rank  among 
the  established  facts  of  historical  science,  that  primitive  "  Empire  of 
the  Chaldees,"  to  which  Mr.  Loftus  and  Sir  Henry  RawHnson  were 
the  first  to  call  attention,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  special 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  East,  resulting  from  the  labours 
of  the  "  Assyrian  Excavation  Fxmd."  Many  critics  have  doubted  the 
substantial  character  of  this  discovery.  M.  Lenormant,  we  think, 
exercises  a  sound  discretion  in  accepting  it.  He  devotes  the  first 
chapter  of  his  fourth  book  (forty-three  pages)  to  an  account  of  this 
primitive  Mesopotamian  empire ;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  to  the 
Assyrian  empire  which  succeeded  it ;  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  that 
later  Babylonian  empire  which  rose  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Assyrian.  The  title  which  he  assigns  to  the  first  of  these  three 
empires  is  "  L'Empire  primitif  de  la  Chald^e." 

In  his  description  of  the  general  character  of  this  empire  M. 
Lenormant  follows  closely  the  accoimt  published  in  1858  by  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,!  which  has  formed  the  starting-point  for  all  later 
inquirers.  He  recognises  the  existence  in  ancient  Chaldasa  of  four 
widely  different  races — Cushites,  Turanians,  Semites,  and  Aryans 

*  Teane  Roane  is  foand  in  tbo  Etruscan  inscriptions  for  "  fopulus  Etruscus." 
t  Notice  on  the  Early  History  of  Babylonia,  in  the  first  edition  of  Bawlineon's 
*'  Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  pp.  432—450. 
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(pp.  11,  12) — and  the  i>olItical  predomiuanco  among  tliese  four  races 
of  the  Cusbites  (p.  17).  lie  accepts  aa  in  the  main  historical  the 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Chalda>a  furnished  by  the  dynasties  of 
Bcrosus  (pp.  19 — 2<!>),  and  endeavoui-s  to  fit  the  monument:il  kings 
as  best  he  can  into  the  scries.  He  differs  from  Sir  11.  llawh'nson 
chiefly  in  attaohing  credit  to  some  of  the  names  which  have  come 
down  io  us  as  contained  in  Berosus's  h'sts,  and  in  the  order  which  ha 
assigns  to  the  monumental  monai'chs.  The  Evechoiis  and  Chomasbelus 
of  Berosus,  who  reign  respectively  2,400  and  2,700  years,  are 
regarded  by  M.  Lenormant  as  real  Babylonian  sovereigns.  The 
former  ho  identities  with  the  Biblical  Kimrod,  explaining  the 
Babylonian  word  as  meaning  "  Man  of  Gush  '*  (p.  19) ;  the  latter,  he 
fgests,  was  really  called  Samas«Bel,  "  "Worshipper  of  Bel,"  a  name 
lich  is  formed  certainly  on  a  Babylonian  model.  With  respect 
to  the  order  of  the  Chaldsoan  monumental  kings,  M.  Lenormant 
teems  guided  rather  by  the  presumed  ethnic  character  of  the  names, 
than  by  the  more  or  less  archaic  type  of  the  legends,  or  by  the 
position  of  the  bricks  in  the  excavated  buildings.  Still  his  arrange- 
ment docs  not  very  seriously  differ  from  that  of  Sir  H.  Bawlinson. 
He  assigns,  indeed,  a  somewhat  earlier  date  to  the  kings  of  the  Sin 
■erics,  whom  he  places  in  the  first  historical  dynasty  beforo  the 
Susianian  conquest.  And  he  unnecessarily  multiplies  monarchs  by 
supposing  a  first  and  second  Kourigalzou  (Durri-Galazu)  and 
Purnapuriyas,  whereas  the  monumental  notices  naturally  indicate,  in 
cases,  a  single  sovereign.  But  the  order  in  which  he  places  the 
remarkable  monarchs  is  identical  with  that  in  which  they  were 
placed  by  the  original  discoverer ;  and  the  dates  which  he  assigns  to 
them  are  not  greatly  different.  The  whole  result  is  that  a  primitive 
Cbalda)an  monarchy  existed  in  Lower  Mesopotamia  from  a  time 
anterior  to  b.c.  2300  till  about  b.c.  1300,  which  was  the  pioneer  of 
eirilization  in  the  East,  and  which  at  one  time  exercised  dominion 
over  all  the  countries  lying  between  the  Zagros  mountain -chain  and 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

H.  Lenormant's  Assyrian  history  is  cliiefly  remarkable  for  the 
atrang  line  of  demarcation  which  he  diaws  between  the  earlier  and 
the  later  empire,  and  for  the  position  which  he  assigns  to  the 
Scriptural  I*ul,  whoso  reign  (according  to  him)  separated  the  first 
AaayriiiQ  empire  from  the  second.  Here  is  one  of  the  places  where 
be  suddenly  startles  us  by  the  intixxluctiou  into  the  genuine  native 
history,  as  recorded  on  the  monuments,  of  a  classic  legend* — of  a 
tale  drawn  from  a  Greek  author  of  late  date  (b.c.  390)  and  tainted 
credit,  Ctesias,  which  had  long  since  been  consigned  by  writers  of 


*  See  alxire,  p.  8. 
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critical  discernment  to  the  limho  of  historical  inventions.  Arbaces 
and  Belesis,  of  whom  we  had  thought  to  have  heard  the  last  when 
Mr.  Clinton  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  reappear  upon  the  scene 
(pp.  80,  81),  the  latter  as  Pul  himself  (who,  it  is  suggested,  may 
have  been  known  as  Balazu,  "  the  Terrible "),  the  former  as  com- 
mander of  the  Median  contingent  in  the  Assyrian  army.  Asshur- 
lush,  or  Asshur-likhous,  the  Assyrian  monarch  of  the  time,  is  trans- 
formed, with  a  touch  of  the  enchanter's  wand,  into  Seirdanapalus ; 
Nineveh  is  besieged  and  taken ;  Asshur-likhous  bums  himself,  with 
his  wives  and  his  treasures,  in  his  palace;  the  Medes  and  Babylonians 
are  triimiphant ;  Nineveh  is  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  for  above  forty 
years  (b.c.  789  to  747)  Assyria  ceases  to  exist  as  a  state,  being 
absorbed  into  the  empire  of  Babylon  (p.  82). 

Now  of  this  wonderful  revolution,  if  it  ever  took  place,  we  can  only 
say,  that  the  Assyrian  records  contain  absolutely  no  trace  of  it.  The 
historiographers  of  Sennacherib  and  Asshur-bani-pal  put  the  last  year 
of  Asshur-likhous  immediately  before  the  first  year  of  Tiglath-Pileser, 
without  giving  the  slightest  indication  of  any  gap.  M.  Oppert,  of 
whose  Assyrian  views  M.  Lenormant  must  be  regarded  as  the  mouth- 
piece, has  recently  published  in  the  Revue  Archiologique*  a  representa- 
tion of  the  "  Assyrian  Canon,"  in  which,  while  the  division  between 
all  the  other  reigns  is  marked  by  a  single  line,  a  double  line  is  drawn 
between  the  years  in  question.  But  in  no  copy  of  the  Canon  is  there 
any  such  double  line,  or  anything  to  imply  a  disturbance  of  the 
regular  order  of  the  chronology  at  this  point.  No  mention  is  made 
of  Pul  in  the  Assyrian  records ;  no  hint  is  given  of  any  destruction 
of  the  capital  at  this  time ;  nothing  appears  of  the  restoration  of  its 
temples  or  palaces  by  Tiglath-Pileser.  Sennacherib,  who  repairs  and 
embellishes  the  city,  speaks  of  an  "  Old  Palace,"  and  a  "  Small 
Palace,"  as  still  existing  there,  and  ascribes  the  decay  of  the  build- 
ings, which  he  restores,  not  to  any  foreign  enemy,  but  to  the  neglect 
of  several  kings,  his  predecessors,  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  to 
injuries  caused  during  the  last  sixteen  years  by  the  river  Tigris,  f 
M.  Lenormant,  naturally  anxious  to  obtain  monumental  sanction 
for  his  extraordinary  narrative,  argues  that  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  at  this  time  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  researches  of 
modem  explorers  on  the  site  have  failed  to  obtain  a  single  slab  of 
an  earlier  date  than  that  which  he  assigns  to  the  capture  (p.  82). 
But  he  entirely  omits  to  notice  the  real  reason  of  this,  which  is,  that 
the  mound  of  Nebbi-Yunus,  the  site  of  the  more  ancient  palaces,  has 
been  but  very  partially  explored ;  and  he  forgets  to  tell  his  readers 

*  The  article  alluded  to  is  contained  in  the  November  and  December  numbers  of  1868. 
It  has  also  been  published  by  M.  Oppert  in  a  separate  shape, 
t  See  Fox  Talbot's  •<  Assyrian  Texts,"  pp.  6,  7. 
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thiit,  if  no  »hih  of  an  early  king  has  been  disinterred  at  Nineveh, 
numerous  bricks  belonging  to  a  building  raised  there  by  Bin- 
likhous  III.  (n.c.  <S1() — 781)  huvo  been  found,  all  of  them  in  sifn,  as 
ihey  were  phiced  by  the  masons  employed  under  that  monarch.* 

But  if  AssjTian  evidence  for  this  supposed  event  wholly  fails,  what 
shiill  we  say  of  the  classical  evidence  on  which  it  professedly  rests  ? 
We  have  called  it  an  invention  of  Ctesias ;  but  here  we  have  done 
that  writer  an  injustice.  Neither  Ctesias  nor  any  other  clmsical 
authority  ever  taught  that  there  had  been  ttco  destructions  of  Nineveh, 
or  two  AssjTian  empires  separated  by  an  interval  of  servitude. 
The  question  among  the  classical  writers  was  simply  a  chrono- 
logical one — when  had  Nineveh  been  destroyed  and  the  Assyrian 
'empire  come  to  an  end?  Ctesias  said  282  years  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Astyages,  or  about  b.c.  875 ;  Herodotus  said  late  in  the 
Lreign  of  Cyaxarcs,  or  about  w.c.  600 ;  Berosus  said  in  the  hundred 
id  twenty-third  year  from  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  or  B.C.  625.  All 
that  there  had  been  but  one  destruction ;  that  the  city  had 
en  taken  b}'  the  Metles,  or  the  combined  Medes  and  Baby- 
raians  ;  that  the  last  king  had  burnt  Inmaelf  in  his  palace  ;  and  that 
Assyria,  having  once  fallen,  had  never  risen  again.  The  double 
'destruction  of  Ninevoh  was  a  figment  of  the  chronologers,  who  here, 
so  often  elsewhere,  strove  to  reconcile  conflicting  testimonies 
to  dates  by  repeating  the  event  under  the  different  years  to  which 
different  authorities  had  assigned  it^ — a  practice  which  gave  rise  to 
the  axiom  of  modera  historical  critics,  "  History  that  repeats  itself 
ifi  to  be  suspected." 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  ask,  what  can  have  induced  M.  Lenormant 
resuscitate  this  exploded  fable,  and  to  give  it  so  prominent  a  posi- 
tion in  hifl  Assyrian  history  ?  We  think  that  we  can  explain  the 
.phenomenon.  There  is  a  discrepancy  of  about  forty  years  between 
hthe  chronology  of  the  Assyrian  Canon  and  that  of  the  first  Book  of 
igs,  as  commonly  calculated  from  the  years  assigned  to  the  reigns 
the  Jriritili  monarchs.f  There  is  also  a  difficulty  in  explaining  the 
ice  of  the  *'  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,"  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xv.  19, 
fWim  the  Assyrian  lists.  M.  Lenormant,  or  rather  his  authority,  M. 
Oppert,  has  thought  to  meet  and  overcome  both  these  difficulties  by 
interpolating  a  reign  of  Pul  over  Assyria,  lasting  above  forty  years, 
between  the  reigns  of  Asshur-likhous  and  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  Of  this 
iod,  as  being  a  time  of  foreign  domination,  M.  Oppert  supposes 
It  the  Assyrians  might  choose  to  take  no  accoxmt,  and  that  it 
light  consequently  drop  out  of  their  chronological  schemes  altogether. 


*  Journal  of  the  Atiatie  Sacietjf,  vol.  xix.  p.  166, 

t  If  tbc  \t-sm  of  the  ItratfiU  monarolis  are  takoD,  tho  discrepancy  becomes  one  of 
oaly  about  twenty  yean. 

TOI*.  XIV.  H 
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Here  two  questions  arise — 1.  Does  not  this  explanation  introduce 
more  diflBcultiea  than  it  removes  ?  2.  Is  it  compatible  with  the 
notice,  contained  in  the  Canon,  of  a  great  eclipse  ? 

Docs  it  not  introduce  more  difficulties  than  it  removes  ?  It 
invents  a  conquest  of  which  no  ancient  writer  ever  heard  (for  even 
Ctesias  only  misdated  ^q  final  capture  and  destruction  of  Nineveh), 
of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  either  the  Assyrian  or  the  Babylonian 
records,  and  which  the  nations  whereto  it  is  ascribed  were  at  the 
time  quite  incapable  of  accomplishing^.  It  supposes  the  Assyrians  to 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  elaborately  constructing  ckronological  lists, 
in  each  of  which  they  introduced  consciously  a  flaw  rendering  thera 
worthless  alike  for  chronological  and  for  business  purposes.  The 
Assyrians  dated  all  deeds,  leases,  temporary  agreements  of  all  kinds, 
by  the  years  of  the  ©ponyras  :  the  authorised  lists  of  the  eponyms 
determined  when  the  agreement  was  out.  Such  a  flaw  as  M.  Oppert 
supposes  would  have  turned  a  lease  of  fifty  years  into  one  of  ninety- 
seven,  and  have  similarly  disarranged  all  the  manifold  agreements 
and  covenants  on  which  the  business  of  life  depended. 

It  generally  happens  that  if  an  erroneous  supposition  is  made 
with  respect  to  a  document,  tbe  document  itself,  carefully  examined, 
bears  evidence  against  it.  We  think  this  is  the  case  with  the  Canon 
and  M.  Oppert's  theory.  The  A.ssyrian  system  allowed  the  re-ap- 
pointment, after  on  interval,  of  the  same  person  as  eponym,  just  a^ 
the  Roman  system  allowed  the  re-appointment  of  a  consul.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the  "  Samsi-el,  Tartan,^*  whom 
we  find  in  M.  Oppert's  list  as  eponjTn  in  B.C.  789,  is  the  same  person 
who  appears,  under  the  same  name  and  title,  as  holding  the  office  in 
B.C.  81 G.  So  we  find  an  eponym  in  b.c.  839  who  re-appears  in 
B.C.  812,  and  one  in  b.c.  867  who  re-appears  in  b.c.  864.  Of  course, 
these  re-appointments  full  within  a  reasonable  term  of  years ;  the 
honour  is  not  conferred  for  the  first  time  except  on  those  of  mature 
age,  and  is  thus  not  held  a  second  time  later  than  thirty  years  after- 
wards. These  conclusions  we  draw  from  examining  the  two  portions, 
into  which  M.  Oppert  divides  the  list  of  eponyms,  separately.  In 
order  to  test  M.  Oppert's  theory,  we  take  the  list  as  a  whole,  and 
proceetl  to  examine  the  names  before  and  after  his  supposed  gap  of, 
forty-seven  years.  Wo  think  it  is  clear  that  after  such  an  interval 
no  name  ought  to  recur.  But  what  are  the  facta  ?  In  b.c.  743,  the 
second  year  after  the  supposed  interval,  we  find  Bel-edil-el,  a  name 
which  has  already  occurred  five  years  before  the  interval,^  ot 
(according  to  M.  Oppert's  dates)  in  b.c.  796,  fifty-three  years  pre- 
viously ;  and  the  same  name  appears  for  a  third  time  in  B.C.  733, 
mxty-fhrcc  years  after  its  first  appearance !  It  is  true  that  on  the 
first  occasion  Bel-edil-el  is  denominated  "  chief  of  the  eunuchs,"  and 
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on  the  second  and  third  "  prefect  of  Calab ;"'  but  this  is  no  indication 
of  a  different  person,  for  the  "  chief  of  the  eunuchs"  is  always  changed 
on  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign.  Should,  however,  this  case  be 
regarded  as  doubtful,  there  is  another  which  admits  of  no  doubt 

I  whatever.  "  liin-lxjl-jnikin,  gouvemeur  du  pays,"  who  is  oponym  in 
the  ninth  year  of  Asshur-likhous  (b.c.  794,  according  to  M.  Oppert), 
cannot  be  a  diiierent  person  from  "  Bin-bel-yukin,  gouvorneui-  du 
pays,"  who  holds  the  same  office  in  the  eighth  year  of  Tiglath-Pileser, 
B.c,  737.     This,  according  to  the  French  Havaut,  woidd  he  /{f'tj/- .seven 

ryears  afterwards !  According  to  what  we  believe  to  be  true  chro- 
nology— the  chronology  of  the  Canon  iti^elf — it  would  be  a  re- 
■ppointment  after  the  reasonable  interval  of  ten  years. 

The  question  of  the  astronomical  possibility  of  M.  Oppert's  scheme 
is  one  to  bo  decided  by  astronomical  science,  and  on  which  a  non- 
scientific  opinion  must  of  course  be  valueless.     The  facts,  however, 
they   at   present    stand,   may   be  stated.      They   appear  to   be 
leae:    there    was  a   great   (probably   a  total)   eclipse,   visible    in 
Syria,  in  the  month  of  Sivan,  or   June,  in    the   ninth   year   of 
shur-danin-il,  the  predecessor  of  Asshur-likhous,  whose  reign  con- 

[Jbflsedly  falls  between  b.c.  818  and  b.c.  703.  For  this  period  the 
tables  published  by  the  Abb^  Pingr^,*  which  are  aUowed  to  bo 
authoritative,  show  but;  two  June  eclipses  of  importance  which  could 
possibly  have  been  visible  in  Assyria — those  of  June  13,  b.c.  809, 
and  June  15,  B.C.  763.  The  calculations  of  the  same  astronomer 
produce  for  the  course  of  the  total  shade  cast  by  the  first  a  line 

Nbeginning  at  the  Azores,  and  extending  thence  through  Spain, 
northern  France,  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia,  into  Tartar}',  thus 
leaving  Awyria  far  to  the  south  ;  while  for  the  course  of  the  second 
they  giye  a  line  which  commonces  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  and 
roceeda  through  North  Africa,  across  the  eastern  Mediten-auean  to 
JyriA,  and  thence  through  Mcmpotamia  to  Persia,  North- AYesteru 
India,  and  Thibet.  Calculations  recently  made  by  Mr.  Airy,  the 
Astronomcr*Royal,  modify  but  very  slightly  the  conclusions  drawn 
by  the  Abbfe  Pingr^,  leaving  untouched  the  result  that  the  eclipse 
of  June,  B.C.  7G3,  was  total  in  parts  of  Assyria  ;  while  that  of  June,. 
».c.  809,  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  noticeable  there.  But  >I.  Clppert  has 
found  an  astronomer  of  ability  ("un  habile  astronome"),  named 
Oeltzen,  by  whose  calculations  the  course  of  the  eclipse  of  b.c.  809  is 
thrown  considerably  further  to  the  south,  the  line  of  deepest  shade 
being  made  to  pass  nearly  over  Nineveh.  Thus  the  question  stands  at 
prcsscnt  with  the  Astronomer-Royal  and  the  learned  author  of  "  L' Art 
de  Verifier  les  Dates  "  on  tho  one  side,  and  M.  Oeltzen  on  the  other. 


•  L'Art  tU  verifier  Ua  Datu,  torn,  i.  pp.  I'Ct— 181. 
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We  are  afraid  it  will  not  be  generally  thouglit  that  the  balance 
hangs  even. 

We  must  here  take  leave  of  M.  Lenormant's  volumes.  It  will  be 
gathered  from  what  we  have  said  that  while,  on  the  whole,  we  wel- 
come the  appearance  of  the  "  Manuel "  as  indicating  an  important 
advance  in  historical  science  on  the  Continent — an  advance  which 
will,  no  doubt,  in  time  produce  its  effect  among  ourselves — we  think 
the  work  in  many  respects  disappointing,  and  far  less  instructive 
than  it  might  have  been.  M.  Lenormant,  in  executing  his  task,  has 
pinned  his  faith  invariably  on  particular  guides,  instead  of  exercising 
an  independent  judgment  on  the  partially  conflicting  views  of  early 
Oriental  history  put  forth  in  different  quarters  ;  he  has  not  always 
been  fortunate  in  the  glides  on  whom  his  choice  has  fallen  ;  he  has 
caught  too  eagerly  at  novelties,  and  embodied  in  his  work,  not  merely 
the  ascertained  results  of  recent  research,  but  a  number  of  crude  and 
more  or  less  improbable  theories ;  and  he  has  extended  the  field  of 
Oriental  history  unduly,  including  in  it  narratives  which  have  no 
real  historical  character.  But  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  very 
readable  work,  and  one  which  will  altogether  leave  on  the  minds  of 
students  a  far  more  correct  impression  of  the  ancient  world,  anterior 
to  the  rise  of  Greece  and  Borne,  than  has  hitherto  been  conveyed 
by  the  text-books  in  most  general  use  upon  the  Continent.  For  the 
English  public  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  his  work  is  suited.  It  is 
too  long  for  a  manual,  according  to  English  notions ;  and  it  is  too 
short  and  sketchy  to  satisfy  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  real  sub- 
stantial knowledge  of  the  portions  of  ancient  history  whereof  it 
treats.  We  do  not  anticipate  for  the  translation,  on  which  Mr.  E. 
Chevalier  is  engaged,  the  same  success  that  has  attended  the  original 
work  in  its  own  country.  But  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  we  are 
mistaken.  Even  such  a  view  of  the  subject  as  M.  Lenormant's  is 
immensely  in  advance  of  the  notions  generally  held  upon  it  by  our 
countrymen ;  and  every  effort  to  dispel  the  prejudiced  ignorance  that 
has  hitherto  prevailed  but  too  widely  among  us  deserves  a  welcome 
from  those  who  desire  to  see  that  ignorance  replaced  by  knowledge. 

O.  Rawlinson. 


ON  A  FORM  OF  CONFRATEENITY  StTITED  TO  THE 
PRESENT  WORK  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH.* 


^HERE  are  two  popular  modes  of  viewing  history  which  prevent 
-*-  Ma  from  profiting  as  we  might  do  by  the  lessona  of  the  past. 
gJi.ccording  to  one  theory  the  life  of  mankind  may  he  represented  by 
*a  straight  line,  every  part  of  which  is  equally  and  finally  removed 
from  the  advancing  race  by  each  fresh  stage  accomplished.  Accord- 
ing to  the  other,  our  movement  is  really  only  in  a  circle,  wide  enough 
to  cheat  us  with  the  semblance  of  progress,  but  inevitably  returning 
to  the  points  which  had  once  seemed  to  have  been  left  for  ever. 
Both  theories  represent  obvious  facts,  and  so  far  have  a  partial  value. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  generation  is  permanently  separated 
from  any  one  that  has  gone  before  by  accumulated  treasures  of 
tliought  and  action  which  have  been  inherited  from  the  interval  that 
liei  between  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  fonns^ 
of  speculation  and  feeling  and  practice  recur  with  a  strange  regu- 
larity, and  seem  to  show  that  in  some  relations  man  is  forced  to* 
struggle  for  ever  with  the  same  problems,  and  for  the  most  part  with 
the  same  results.  Thug  we  may  fairly  figure  to  ourselves  our  common 
human  life  under  another  geometrical  image.  As  a  whole  it  is  not 
like  a  straight  line,  it  is  not  hke  a  circle ;  but  it  is  like  a  widening 
•  The  Bubstance  of  thia  paper  waa  read  at  Ston  College,  Febnmry  1 7th,  1870. 
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and  ascending  spiral.  There  is  progress  without  return;  there  is 
reaemblauce  without  repetition.  As  we  rise  into  a  higher  region  and 
find  our  motion  on  a  wider  field,  we  are  successively  brought  into  a 
close  relation  with  analogous  positions  of  men  in  former  times,  and 
can,  if  wo  will,  uso  their  experience  for  our  own  guidance. 

Such  a  view  of  life  appears  to  satisfy  two  imperious  instincts.  We 
cannot  believe  that  any  labour  is  lost ;  and  still  we  turn  with  eager 
sympathy  to  some  distant  age  when  we  are  bowed  down  Mrith  the 
sense  of  our  own  difficulties.  It  is  so  in  all  the  separate  interests  of 
life  J  it  is  so  especially  in  the  various  attempts  to  reach  that  final 
harmony  of  all,  which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  religion  to  establisli. 
In  this  region  every  eifort,  taken  in  connection  with  the  circum- 
stances out  of  which  it  arose,  is  of  abiding  value ;  and  if  the  Church 
of  England  can  be  justly  charged  with  having  fallen  short  of  the 
requirements  of  her  mission,  it  is  because  she  has  not  hitherto  used  the 
power  which  she  possesses  of  interpreting  and  appl^nng  to  her  own 
children  one  part  of  her  manifold  heritage.  She  has  studied  faith- 
fully and  diligently  the  lessons  of  the  ante-Nicone  Church.  She  has 
united  with  comprehensive  wisdom  the  positive  truths  which  were 
brought  forward  on  different  sides  in  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  but  she  has  left  almost  unnoticed,  tiQ  lately,  and  even  now 
she  has  made  no  systematic  attempt  to  appropriate,  what  may  be 
learnt  from  the  interval  by  which  those  two  periods  were  separated. 
^one  the  less  the  examples  of  the  middle  ages  belong  (o  her ;  and  we 
must,  I  believe,  seek  from  them  the  impulse  which  will  enable  us 
meet  victoriously  the  crisis  in  which  we  are  called  to  do  our  part. 

For  it  seems  to  be  admitted  universally  that  we  are  approaching  a 
crisis — an  "  end  of  the  world  "  in  a  most  true  and  solemn  sei 
such  as  those  which  stand  out  in  past  history.  Such  a  crisis  there 
was  when  the  visible  centre  of  Divine  Revelation  was  taken  away  by 
the  desolation  of  Jerusfdem ;  such  a  crisis  when  Constantino  raised 
the  Church  of  the  martyrs  to  a  place  next  the  imperial  throne ;  such 
a  crisis  when  the  fabric  of  the  Christianized  empire  was  broken  up 
by  internal  corruption  and  barbarian  invaders  ;  such  a  crisis  when 
Innocent  III.  seemed  to  have  successfally  usurped  the  temjx>ral  sceptre; 
such  a  crisis  when  the  decaying  life  of  Europe  was  quickened  to  a 
new  birth  by  contact  with  the  natural  force  of  ancient  Greece,  which 
opened  once  again  the  original  records  of  revelation.  And  it  ia 
evident  that  the  powers  around  us,  which  are  working  towards  the 
revolution  thus  vaguely  anticipated,  are  more  varied,  and  not  less 
energetic  than  those  of  which  we  can  trswe  the  workings  in  old 
time.  The  rapid  multiplication  of  the  material  appliances  of  life, 
the  scientific  conceptions  of  action  and  being,  the  fragmentarinoss  and 
isolation  of  spiritual  interests,  bring  with  them  momentous  conse- 
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qiienceB  wliicli,  sooner  or  later,  must  extend  over  the  whole  area  of 
faitli. 

It  is,  then,  with  these  powers  that  our  own  Church  has  to  deal ; 
and  if  we  endeavour  to  apprehend  generally  the  difficulties  or  evils 
to  which  they  give  rise,  these  appear  to  be  threefold.  Thero  is 
materially  the  prevalence  of  luxury  ;  intellectually,  the  preduminance 
of  dispersive  study  j  spiritually,  the  practical  assertion  of  individualism 
in  regard  to  the  highest  destinies  of  man.  Of  these  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  intellectual  evil — the  partial  and  yet  exclusive 
type  of  modem  thought  and  research — which  gives  the  special 
character  to  the  religious  conflicts  of  the  ago  ;  but  the  material  and 
spiritual  dangers  to  which  wo  are  exposed  offer  also  many  peculiar 
features. 

I. 

1.  Satirists  have,  indeed,  found  scope  in  every  period  for  denoun- 
cing the  luxury  of  their  contemporaries,  and  to  a  certain  extent  their 
language  is  always  the  same.  But  socially  and  morally  the  luxury 
1  of  a  Byzantine  court,  or  of  an  Italian  republic,  or  of  a  French  noblesse, 
was  \^xj  different  from  that  of  England  at  present,  however  similar 
ithe  outward  phenomena  may  be  in  all.  Luxury  is  no  longer  one  of 
le  natural  consequences  of  privilege,  or  culture,  or  birth,  but  is  a 
common  object  offered  to  open  competition.  It  is  an  expression  of 
wealth  ;  and  fortune,  as  we  are  often  reminded  with  a  most  sad  com- 
placency, is  now  within  the  reach  of  eveiy  man.  At  the  same  time 
ingenious  imitations  of  costly  indulgences  stimulate  the  taste  for 
them  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  society,  and  familiarize  men 
with  the  idea  that  splendour  and  ease  and  selfish  pleasure  are  the 
obvious  ends  of  exertion.  Even  those  who  are  farthest  removed  from 
the  attainment  of  such  prizes  still  feel  their  influence,  and  feel  also 
that  theoretically  the  struggle  for  them  is  one  in  which  they  them- 
selves have  a  part.  Thus  luxurj*,  instead  of  being  the  attribute  of  a 
particular  class,  to  bo  endured,  or  wondered  at,  or  hated,  by  those  who 
are  disqualiiied  for  enjoying  it,  has  become  a  power  permeating  all 
ranks.  Each  rank  atfecta  the  mode  of  life  of  that  which  is  imme- 
diately above  it ;  and  the  connection  between  the  two  is  still  more 
closely  knit  by  individuals  who  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  moral  consequences  of  this  levelling  power  of  modern  luxury 
in  England  are  not  less  important  than  the  social.  The  obtrusive 
exhibition  oi  one  common  method  of  life,  of  one  general  standard  of 
effort,  puts  out  of  sight  other  plans  and  other  aims ;  and  in  process  of 
time  even  deadens  the  instincts  which  prompt  them.  That  which 
appears  universal  soon  appears  natural.  For,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  centre  round  which  simpler  and  nobler  types  of  living 
may  gather  and  take  shape.     Even  if  it  be  possible  for  a  man  to 
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retain  personally  a  lofty  and  pure  ideal,  the  value  of  his  example  is 
lessened  in  itself  and  lost  in  its  effects.  Aspirations  which  are  not 
met  by  spontaneous  sympathy  become  indefinite  and  then  fail  to 
move. 

In  a  word,  the  spirit  of  luxury  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is 
socially  universal  and  levelling,  morally  depressing  and  dis- 
organizing. 

2.  The  intellectual  character  of  the  age  is  not  less  distinctly  marked. 
In  this  there  are  two  features,  which  if  not  absolutely  novel,  have 
yet  assumed  in  our  own  generation  a  prominence  hitherto  unknown 
— the  specialization  of  study,  and  the  belief  in  the  permanence  of 
observed  laws.  Both  spring  inevitably  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed  ;  both  correspond  to  the  capacities  of  similar 
minds ;  both  are  fruitful  in  good  when  taken  positively.  It  is  only  when 
a  particular  form  of  inquiry  is  exalted  into  a  general  type  of  all  inquiry 
that  it  becomes  pernicious.  It  is  only  when  the  siun  of  one  series 
of  laws  is  assimied  to  express  adequately  the  action  of  all  force,  that 
a  limited  idea  of  law  proves  adverse  to  higher  speculation. 

This  truth,  which  is  of  universal  application,  becomes  of  more 
critical  importance  when  there  is  a  general  convergence  of  effort  in 
the  same  direction.  At  present  our  renaissance  is  as  distinctly 
impressed  with  the  marks  of  physical  science  as  the  renaissance 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  with  the  marks  of  classical  literature. 
Physical  methods  and  physical  conceptions  are  extended  over  the 
whole  domain  of  knowledge;  and  wherever  they  are  shown  to  be 
inapplicable,  it  is  said  that  inquiry  is  useless  and  conclusions  futile. 
Past  experience,  however,  cautions  us  against  resting  in  so  simple  a 
theory  of  the  universe.  It  may  be  that  for  the  present  our  most 
fruitful  work  will  be  in  the  interpretation  of  nature ;  but  this  fact 
itself  makes  it  more  important  to  remember  that  what  we  commonly 
imderstand  by  nature  docs  not  exhaust  the  treasures  of  human 
thought.  And  if  we  would  take  our  share  in  furthering  the  in- 
tellectual work  of  the  age,  we  must  anxiously  refer  our  own  little 
fragments  of  labour  at  each  step  to  that  whole  which  they  go  to  com- 
plete, and  that  whole  again  to  the  vaster  sum  which  answers  to  the 
totality  of  the  revelation  made  to  man  through  the  visible  and  the 
invisible. 

3.  Of  the  individualism  of  our  spiritual  life  in  England  it  is  un- 
necessary to  speak  at  length.  No  one  can  fail  to  feel  the  waste  of 
warmth  and  energy  and  faith  which  it  entails.  We  may  thankfully 
acknowledge  that  we  owe  to  it  a  keen  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
and  a  rich  variety  of  energetic  vigour ;  but  it  destroys  in  the  end 
the  sense  of  union  and  the  spirit  of  common  life.  Not  only  is  the 
immediate  effect  of  personal  effort  weakened,  but  its  permanent 
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power  in  most  cases  is  still  raore  fatally  checked.  For  nothing  per- 
haps 18  more  remarkable  in  rt4in;ious  history  than  the  strange  inability 
of  the  greatest  teacher  who  works  through  his  own  individuality  alone 
to  produce  in  others,  however  devoted  to  him,  the  image  of  his  own 
life.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  essential  to  lasting  action  that  the  sum 
of  truth  presented  in  the  life  of  a  church,  should  rise  distinctly 
above  the  teacher,  seen  apart  from  him  if  through  him,  while  that 
which  he  brings  must  be  capable  of  an  outward  embodiment,  in 
harmony  with  the  greater  past.  We,  however,  in  our  own  Church, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  have  lost  this  keen  instinct  of  corporate 
dependence  and  devotion.  Among  laity  and  clergy  alike  there  is  an 
impatience  of  control ;  an  eager  desire  not  only  to  preserve  (as  is 
right)  personal  individuality,  but  to  thrust  it  forward.  Thus  the 
power  of  obedience  is  sacrificed  together  witVi  the  power  of  command  ; 
and  zeal  itself  becomes  an  instrument  of  anarchy. 


II. 

Such  appears  to  bo  the  general  form  of  the  evils  which  the  English 
Church  has  to  encounter.  They  may  be  mot  in  detail,  but  since 
they  are  closely  connected,  some  comprehensive  effort  is  more  likely 
to  deal  with  them  efficiently.  In  former  times  similar,  though  loss 
complicated,  evils  gave  rise  to  various  types  of  disciplined  life. 
When  the  old  Iloman  empire  had  sunk  iutt*  hopeless  corruption, 
the  deserts  were  poopknl  with  hermits,  who,  in  strange  and  uncouth 
ways,  vindicated  the  personal  dignity  of  the  Christian,  apart  from  all 
the  material  advantages  of  life,  and  placed  the  spiritual  world  beforo 
men  as  the  one  great  reality.  When  two  centuries  later,  new  races 
swept  over  tho  western  provinces  and  threatened  to  wasto  the 
inheritance  of  the  past,  Benedict  of  Nursia  reared  a  shelter  for  all 
that  was  precious  in  ancient  thought,  and  e«tablisbed  the  foundation 
of  social  freedom  in  obedience.  When  a  majestic  church  hud  taken 
the  first  rank  above  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  seemed  inclined 
to  rest  upon  her  treafiures  of  wealth  and  art  and  learning,  Francis 
of  A.Hsisi  claimed,  as  the  children  of  her  love,  the  poor  and  the  out- 
l,  and  laid  the  cross  over  all  that  men  can  possess  or  enjoy.  Once 
\iu,  when  the  power  of  natural  life  was  revealed  afresh  in  the 
nvtoration  of  Greek  literature,  and  a  divided  Christendom  witnessed 
Bodly  to  the  power  and  the  weakness  of  awakened  thought,  the  Society 
of  Loyola  endeavoured  to  conquer  all  tho  fields  of  knowledge  and 
add  them  to  the  dominion  of  the  papacy. 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  many  details  of  the  systems  of  discipline 
wliicli  were  thus  framed,  but  at  least  they  fulfilled  in  a  very  large 
measure  tho  office  for  which  they  were  instituted.  The  crises  which 
they  were  designed  to  meet  were  more  or  less  successfully  passed ; 
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and  the  several  orders  failed,  chiefly  because  they  made  profession  of 
perfection,  and  aimed  at  permanence.  To  attempt  to  resuscitate 
them  now  in  England  is  a  fatal  anachronism.  The  very  fact  that 
they  wore  fitted  for  the  circumstances  under  which  they  arose  provee 
that  they  are  %iot  fitted  for  our  circumstances.  To  speak  generally 
they  were  in  their  destination  personal,  dei'ensive,  conservative.  But 
still  in  the  widening  range  of  their  scope,  wo  may  see,  not  indistinctly, 
the  law  which  is  suggested  for  our  own  guidance.  Antony  st-ood 
alone  out  of  the  world  as  the  symbol  of  the  strength  of  the  in- 
dividual in  fellowship  with  God.  Benedict  gathered  his  company 
together  as  a  garrison  to  keep  securely  a  common  heritage.  Francis 
went  forth  into  the  field  and  into  the  market,  and  sought  to  bring 
under  the  conti'ol  of  a  spiritual  rule  every  order  of  society.  Ignatius, 
with  unrivalled  energJ^  but  faltering  truth,  asserted  the  right  of 
religion  to  the  service  of  every  human  power. 

Still,  while  we  acknowledge  ungrudgingly  what  has  been  attempted 
and  done  by  these  forms  of  corporate  action,  we  feel  that  all  fall 
short  of  our  needs,  socially  and  intellectually.  A  rule  constructed 
with  the  individual  for  the  unit  can  never  satisfy  the  mature  wants 
of  humanity.  The  true  unit  of  society  is  the  family,  and  not  the 
man.  A  pursuit  of  truth  conducted  with  reserved  conclusions,  as 
distinguished  from  co-ordinated  principles,  can  never  continue  long. 
If  then  we  wish  to  be  faithful  to  the  teaching  of  self-sacrifice  which 
our  fathers  have  bequeathed  to  us,  we  must  carry  it  forward  to  some 
completer  shape.  If  we  wish  to  do  our  own  work  we  must  use  our 
examples,  not  as  copies,  but  as  stimulants  to  exertion,  and  as  pledges 
of  hope.  The  ascetic  of  the  East  has  been  realised  ;  the  ascetic  tj'p© 
of  the  Romanic  nations  has  been  realised.  It  remains  for  the  Saxon 
race  to  realise  yet  one  other  ascetic  type,  and  so  far  fulfil  their  reli- 
gious mission,  which  is  as  yot  unaccomplished,  though  the  time  for  it 
is  fully  come. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  significant  in  later  history  than  the  per- 
sistent recurrence  of  attempts  to  deal  with  the  growing  evils  of  life 
by  social  organization.  Visionary  as  some  of  the  schemes  may  seem, 
they  find  acceptance  where  popular  vitality  is  most  intense,  and 
among  men  who  are  able  to  lead  opinion,  and  not  simply  to  follow  it. 
Thus  they  witness  in  thoir  failure  to  a  want  which  they  cannot  satisfy. 
They  force  us  to  consider  in  new  lights  the  Christian  conception  of 
humanity.  They  establish,  like  the  Greek  masters  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, a  fresh  connection  between  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  larger  in- 
stincts of  man.  They  point  us  to  a  rule  which  shall  bo  suited  to  a  work 
national  or  universal  rather  than  personal ;  progressive  rather  than 
conservative ;  manifold,  and  yet  one  in  virtue  of  religious  service. 
The  organization  which  is  forced  upon  our  thoughts  by  past  cspe- 
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rience,  by  present  impulBcs,  by  our  Faith  itself,  is  the  some.  It  must 
be  social,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  with  the  family  as  its  final 
element :  so  it  will  be  able  to  cope  with  luxury.  It  must  embrace 
within  its  sphere  of  action  every  subject  of  human  interest  in  its 
proper  order;  so  it  will  win  thought.  It  must  habitually  connect 
devotion  with  labour ;  so  it  will  harmonize  spiritual  life. 

1.  The  rule  for  which  we  are  seeking,  and  which  it  appears  to  be 
the  o£Bcc  of  the  English  Church  to  embody,  must  deal  with  the  family 
as  its  unit.  In  tJiia  lies  its  fundamental  difference  from  earlier  rules, 
and  out  of  this  sprijigs  its  power  of  dealing  witli  our  peculiar  material 
disorders.  Undoubtedly  the  disciplined  organization  of  families  in- 
Tolves  serious  difficulties  which  do  not  attach  to  the  combination  of 
indiTiduals,  but  they  would  be  amply  compensated  by  corresponding 
advantages.  The  family  offers  the  only  complete  pattern  of  life  :  all 
other  groupings  of  men  or  women  must  in  themselves  be  imperfect, 
and  partial  in  their  injfluence,  though,  in  dependence  on  that,  they  can 
ftd£l  offices  of  inestimable  importance.  It  presents  in  the  most 
powerful  and  natural  form  the  relations  of  essential  authority  and 
subordination,  and  lays  the  basis  of  a  graduated  societj'.  It  conse- 
crates the  idea  of  common  action  as  the  result,  not  of  arbitrary  con- 
trol, but  of  the  original  constitution  of  our  being.  It  preserves  and 
fo«tors  the  elastic  fulness  and  energy  of  feeling,  which  must  be 
cramped  and  enfeebled  when  taken  away  from  its  proper  home. 

The  efficacy  of  a  pattern  obviously  must  depend  upon  its  fitness  for 
imitation.  Celibate  forms  of  life  ca.nnot  be  offered  for  general  ac- 
c^tanoe.  On  the  contrary,  they  sanction  most  injuriously  the  defi- 
nite recognition  of  manifold  standards  of  Christian  duty.  Thus  while 
they  are  calculated  to  act  with  concentrated  power  on  any  special 
point,  they  are  essentially  unfitted  to  elevate  the  whole  form  of  social 
life  by  the  exhibition  of  a  pattern  \i\  which  its  ordinary  temptations 
Are  seen  to  be  met  and  overcome.  And  this  defect  of  celibate  rules  is 
the  more  serious  now,  when  the  disorders  of  society  spring  for  the 
most  part  from  the  disregard  of  the  laws  which  the  family  can  best 
interpret ;  when  extravagance  and  display  descend  from  class  to  class 
with  a  fatal  and  accelerated  speed  ;  when  it  seems  impossible,  except 
by  isolation,  to  modify  or  even  to  avoid  the  sway  of  fashion  which  yet 
finds  few  open  defenders.  In  all  these  respects  it  is  e^sy  to  see  how 
an  organization  of  families  might  place  openly  before  all  a  noble  type 
of  domestic  life  ;  not  so  costly  as  to  bo  beyond  the  aspirations  of  the 
poor ;  not  so  sordid  as  to  be  destructive  of  simple  refinement ;  strong 
by  the  confession  of  sympathy  ;  expansive  by  the  force  of  example. 

The  value  of  such  an  organization  is  further  apparent  in  the  fact 
that  it  keeps  untouched,  and  welcomes,  as  of  sacred  authority,  the 
relative  subordination  of  men.     Other  systems  may  inculcate  obedi- 
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ence  as  an  exercise  of  will  from  motives  more  or  less  excellent,  but  in 
the  family  to  rule  and  to  obey  is  an  instinct,  a  necessity  of  nature. 
And  whatever  strength  may  be  gained  in  certain  crises  by  the  com- 
plete self-sacrifice  which  casts  aside  these  natural  ties  for  artificial 
connections,  it  is  evident  that  in  our  time  it  is  better  to  see  what  is 
than  to  consider  what  we  can  make.  One  of  our  most  urgent  needs 
is  to  realize  the  existence  of  permanent  differences  between  men  as 
the  foundation  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world.  The  theory 
of  the  individual  unit  has  been  carried  so  far  that  providential  rela- 
tions are  in  danger  of  being  neglected.  The  substitution  of  a  mate- 
rial for  a  spiritual  standard  leads  men  to  strive  forwards  to  a  position 
socially  superior,  when  external  success  would  enable  them  to  occupy 
that  to  which  they  were  bom  with  increased  influence.  If  anything 
is  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale  for  consolidating  and  raising  the  whole 
fabric  of  society,  no  agency  could  be  more  powerfxd  than  such  an 
organization  as  would  add  to  the  fixity  of  the  outward  form  of 
life,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  permanent  reciprocal  duties  of 
service  and  protection,  of  obedience  and  command,  of  trust  and  truth- 
fulness. 

This  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  light  which  the  family  throws 
upon  the  necessity  of  common  labour.  No  one  in  a  family  can  suppose 
that  he  works  either  by  himself  or  for  himself.  At  every  moment 
he  must,  when  he  thinks,  be  conscious  that  what  he  contributes 
to  any  result  from  his  own  proper  power  is  as  nothing  compared 
to  that  which  he  owes  to  others  by  inheritance,  or  instruction,  or 
impulse.  Jfothing  at  which  he  aims  can  have  a  simply  personal 
effect.  He  sees  the  subtle  influences  which  pass  from  himself  to 
those  about  him,  and  which  become  in  them  fresh  sources  of  power. 
In  voluntary  combinations  of  men,  there  may  be  a  similar  recogni- 
tion of  the  social  destination  of  labour,  but  each  member  is  conscious 
that  the  circumstances  which  determine  his  action  have  been  self- 
chosen.  His  individuality  comes  into  play  first,  the  sense  of  com- 
munity afterwards.  In  the  family  it  is  otherwise.  There  the 
whole  gives  the  character  to  the  parts,  and  the  conditions  of  their 
peculiar  energy  spring  out  of  the  original  law  of  life,  whereby 
unalterable  differences  are  made  the  foundation  of  a  full  and  har- 
monious developnaent. 

For,  once  again,  however  much  a  celibate  rule  may  intensify  special 
powers,  it  sacrifices  sympathies,  feelings,  faculties,  which  may  be 
disciplined,  and  which  must  play  an  important  part  in  the  general 
life  of  men.  The  cloistral  character,  as  such,  is  beset  with  inevitable 
weaknesses  and  imperfections.  The  sense  of  proportion  is  lost  when 
facts  are  considered  by  the  way  of  reflection,  and  not  by  the  way  of 
experience.    A  general  uniformity  of  motive  and  method  gradually 
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excludes  from  consideration  the  elements  which  do  not  naturally 
iall  within  the  prescribed  range.  In  the  family  there  can  he  no 
danger  of  such  inherent  incompleteness  :  in  that  there  must  be 
constant  movement,  conflict,  growth.  The  bond  by  which  its  mem- 
bers are  held  together,  is  uot  one  of  personal  will,  but  of  Bivine 
appointment ;  the  unity  rests  not  on  similarity,  but  on  difference. 
It  may  be— every  one's  exporienco  tells  him  that  it  is — difficult 

Byond  measure  to  use  for  their  highest  ends  the  countless  impulses 
'ind  reactions,  and  contrasts,  and  inclinations,  which  must  be  called 
out  by  the  circumstances  of  family  life ;  but  it  is  most  easy  to 
see  that  every  one  of  them  may  be  made  fruitful  of  good,  may 
be  brought  into  a  beneficent  relation  with  the  others,  may  furnisli 
the  occasion  for  that  shaping  of  personal  character  which  will  pre- 
serve to  the  full  its  individual  worth  in  the  broader  fields  of  action. 
Each  interest  neglected,  each  natural  connection  cast  aside,  so  far  im- 
poverishes our  nature.  And  though  a  man  may  become  more  incisive 
m.  action,  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  naiTowcr,  the  cost  of  success  is  a 

laimed  humanity.  There  ure,  no  doubt,  cases  where  to  accept  this 
itilation  is  a  true  duty;  but  at  present,  looking  at  the  relative 
^HJsitions  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  wc  can  hardly  hesitate  to 
believe  that  a  time  has  come  when  faith  must  claim  for  herself  every- 
thing that  is  human,  and  justify  her  claim  by  taking  no  longer  the 
man  but  the  family  as  the  unit  in  the  organisation  through  which 
ahe  may  declare  her  mission. 

2.  It  bus  been  necessary  to  dwell  at  disproportionate  length  upon 
tliis  first  characteristic  of  our  confraternity,  because  it  is  that  which 

lay  seem   at  first  sight  most  strange,  while  it  is  essential  to  its 

Fective  constitution.  The  two  other  characteristics  may  be  treated 
summarily :  the  characteristic  of  systematic  study,  and  the  charac- 
teristic of  systematic  devotion. 

Study  rather  than  action  ought  to  be  for  the  present  the  staple  of 
common  work.  The  inversion  of  order,  however  unpopular,  answers 
to  the  essential  moral  relations  of  things,  and  is  imperatively  de- 
manded now.  Theology  and  physical  science  are,  and  it  is  vain  to 
deny  or  extenuate  the  fact,  separated  for  the  time  by  profound 
jealousy  and  misunderstanding.  We  have  been  reminded  very 
frequently  of  the  errors  of  theologians  as  to  the  office  and  method, 
and  results  of  physics  ;  to  me  the  errors  of  physicists  as  to  the  office 
and  methods  and  results  of  theology  are  more  surprising ;  and,  if  I 
may  venture  to  express  my  whole  mind,  the  practical  neglect  of 
history — the  only  record  of  the  complete  life  of  man — by  both, 
appears  to  be  still  more  wonderful  and  still  more  disastrous.  The 
fiwit,  however,  remains,  that  there  is  a  divergence  between  the  two 
most  active  schools  of  thought,  and  a  chasm  between  them.     To 
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those  who  grasp  the  essential  character  of  Christianity,  as  a 
historical  revelation,  the  divergence  is  seen  to  answer  to  contrasted 
subject-matter,  the  chasm  to  that  potential  divinity  of  humanity, 
ratified  for  ever  in  the  Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection.  But  these 
conceptions  require  to  be  regarded  from  many  sides,  and  placed  in 
many  lights  before  they  can  be  seen  in  their  true  majesty.  Mean- 
while we  must  be  content  to  work  in  a  humbler  field,  with  this  faith 
to  light  us.  And  nothing  less  than  a  combined  and  sustained  effort 
will  restore  again  the  harmony  between  those  fiindamental  divisions 
of  knowledge  which  are  separated  for  a  time  by  their  very  vastness. 
The  science  of  life,  which  deals  \^^th  the  whole  experience  of  men, 
must  be  restored  to  its  proper  place  between  the  science  of  eacpori- 
ment,  which  deals  with  matter,  and  the  science  of  revelation,  which 
deals  with  God.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  see  how  the  Gospel 
18  illuminated  by  our  progress,  and  itself  illuminates  our  darkness. 

This  fellowship  in  manifold  study,  absolutely  free  and  absolutely 
truthful,  would  be  attended  by  another  advantage.  All  study  so 
pursued  would  be  penetrated  with  the  sense  of  life,  and  therefore 
witness  without  reserve  to  the  relativity  of  every  result  which  can  be 
obtained  bj'  limited  experience.  And  it  is  in  this  we  find  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  advance,  intellectual,  social,  spiritual.  The  mode 
and  the  measure  of  the  advance  must  varj--  according  to  the  facta 
which  are  to  bo  dealt  with.  The  phenomena  of  matter  will  be 
grouped  in  ever- widening  gencrnlijiations  ;  the  institutions  of  society 
will  be  moulded  so  as  to  reconcile  more  and  more  the  completeness 
of  the  life  of  the  part  with  the  completeness  of  the  life  of  the  whole  ; 
the  conceptions  of  theology  will  be  defined  and  broadened,  not 
because  the  facts  which  they  embody  suffer  any  change,  but  because 
an  expression  adequate  at  one  period  becomes  for  that  very  reason 
inadequate  at  another,  when  the  forms  in  which  it  was  framed  have 
themselves  assumed  a  new  meaning.  But  it  ia  of  the  utmost  im- 
portauco  that  in  all  intellectual  labour  we  should  remember  that 
every  expression  of  truth  is  the  resultant  of  many  forces  which  are 
perpetually  changing,  so  that  an  identical  formula  cannot  long 
preserve  its  original  significnnce.  This  thought  ia  consecrated  for 
us  in  the  records  of  revelation,  and  in  virtue  of  their  belief  in  it  the 
members  of  our  confrateniity  would  be  the  natural  pioneers  of 
thought  in  every  direction,  stimulated  by  the  conviction  that  every 
fragment  of  their  work  is  charged  with  an  abiding  value  which  they 
cannot  yet  measure  ;  strengthened  to  wait  patiently  for  the  solution 
of  difficulties  which  can  only  be  reached  perfectly  by  perfect  know- 
ledge ;  separated  in  their  paths  and  partial  ends,  but  never  over- 
powered by  the  temptation  to  forget  the  complementaiy  work  of 
other  labourers. 
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3.  For  imdenieath  these  difierenoes  of  office  and  of  cbaracter  lies  the 
solid  fo«mdatioD  of  a  common  fkitii.  This  trill  show  itself  in 
stated  and  social  religioos  aenricea.  Do  what  we  will^  we  mu/d  carry 
oar  thonghts  forward  to  other  regions  of  personal  exiatenoei,  we 
mitti  think  of  powers  greater  than  ourselves,  and  spoculatc  on  their 
action.  We  mu^  refer  all  we  are,  and  all  we  do,  to  a  continaity  of 
being.  Till  a  definite  creed,  a  definite  religion,  is  accepted,  reflections? 
of  this  kind  are  intrusive,  disturbing,  saddening.  In  the  light  of  the 
Kesnrrection  ther  are  the  glory  of  all  thought  and  all  action.  So  at 
erery  point  the  Christian  student  will  be  glad  to  be  forced  to  dwell 
upon  them.  He  will  not  wait  for  some  inward  emotion  to  prompt 
him  to  seek  an  utterance  of  faith  ;  rather  he  will  rejoice  to  find  it 
claimed  from  him  as  part  of  his  proper  work,  ^o  one  who  has  not 
tried,  however  feebly  and  imperfectly,  the  efficacy  of  systematised 
rdigious  exercises  in  the  midst  of  bxxsy  occupation,  can  judge  how 
they  tend  to  concentrate,  intensify,  increase  power.  It  is  obvious,  to 
snggest  no  other  consideration,  what  it  must  be  to  pause  from  painfiil 
endeaTours,  and  for  a  few  momenta  to  lie  open  and  receptive,  as  it 
were,  before  the  source  of  all  strength,  and  knowledge,  and  love. 

Thus  the  characteristic  of  devotion  will  not  only  give  union  to  our 
confraternity  but  also  will  give  it  power.  Every  gift,  every  cflEbrt, 
every  success  will  be  brought  into  immediate  connection  with  the 
highest  destiny  of  man.  Final  conflict  will  be  known  to  be  im- 
possible, when  the  mind  is  lifted  towards  the  absolute  unity  which  is 
the  sum  of  all  Truth  :  individual  failure  will  no  longer  seem  a  fatal 
loss  in  the  prospect  of  the  corporate  work  which  is  achieved  in  many 
ways,  and  has  a  certain  promise  of  success. 


ui. 

But  it  will  be  asked  how  can  principles  like  these,  which  are 
theoretically  excellent,  be  embodied  practically  ?  It  is,  indeed,  pre- 
sumptuous to  answer,  without  any  actual  results  to  show  ;  but  nothing 
has  been  proposed  which  has  not  been  realised  again  and  again  imder 
the  influence  of  narrower  motives  and  lower  hopes.  However,  to 
giro  distinctness  to  the  ideas  which  have  been  suggested,  I  will 
indicate  the  kind  of  society  which  seems  to  me  to  satisfy  the 
conception  of  a  confraternity  answering  to  the  present  wants  of  the 
English  Church. 

It  would  consist,  then,  primarily  of  an  association  of  families, 
bound  together  by  common  principles  of  living,  of  work,  of  devotion, 
subject  during  the  time  of  voluntary  co-operation  to  central  control, 
and  united  by  definite  obligations.  Such  a  corporate  life  would  be 
beet  realized  under  the  conditions  of  collegiate  union  with  hall  and 
■chools  and  chapel,  with  a  common  income,  though  not  common 
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property,  and  an  organized  government ;  but  the  sense  of  fellowship 
and  the  power  of  sympathy,  though  they  would  he  largely  developed 
by  thego,  would  yet  remain  ^^go^ous  whenever  and  in  whatever  form 
combination  in  the  furthernnce  of  the  general  ends  was  possible. 
Indeed,  complete  isolation  from  the  mass  of  society  would  defeat 
the  very  objects  of  the  institution. 

These  objects,  tho  conquest  of  luxury,  the  disciplining  of  intel- 
lectual labour,  the  consecration  of  every  fragment  of  life  by  religious 
exercises,  would  be  expressed  in  a  threefold  obligation  :  an  obligation 
to  poverty,  an  obligation  to  study,  an  obligation  to  devotion. 

The  obligation  to  poverty  would  aim  at  establishing  oxti-eroe 
frugality  in  the  material  circumstances  of  living.  The  type  would 
be  abwolute  simplicity,  not  ostentatious  asceticism.  The  design,  not 
to  suppress  but  to  regulate  the  physical  instincts  of  man,  with  a  view 
to  the  more  complete  development  of  his  whole  natiire.  Thus,  while 
everything  tending  to 'stimulate  bodily  appetites,  or  to  minister  to 
them  as  ends,  would  find  no  acceptance,  ample  room  would  be  left  for 
social  intercourse,  for  delicate  culture,  for  the  quickening  refinement 
of  every  interpretation  of  beauty.  The  experience  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  not  to  speak  of  our  own  time,  shows  what 
was  lost  in  tho  highest  forms  of  literature  and  art,  when  their  noblest 
representatives  became  splendid  companions  of  the  wealthy  instead 
of  being  their  spiritual  masters.  And  there  are  few  among  us  who 
do  not  sadly  regret  that  they  cannot  enjoy  the  lessons  of  genial 
courtesy,  of  tender  tbrbearance,  of  large  sympathy,  which  society  can 
best  teach,  because  they  are  iinablo  or  nmisnlling  to  pay  the  material 
price  exacted  for  them.  Something,  no  doubt,  would  be  lost  of 
conventional  a»d  imposing  effects,  such  as  spring  from  the  idle 
multiplication  of  similar  parts;  but  all  that  is  viiinfying,  inspiring, 
elevating— all  that  is  original  and  creative — all  that  has  a  natural 
affinity  with  the  eternal  and  spiritual — all,  that  is,  which  is  essentially 
human,  in  tho  powers,  and  desires,  and  achievements  of  man  would 
remain,  strong  in  its  native  strength,  and  unencumbered,  for  contiict 
with  baser  forms  of  life. 

The  obligation  to  study,  which  marks  the  immediate  destination 
of  tho  effort,  would  be  framed  with  a  view  to  secure  tho  widest 
possible  range  of  united  inquiries,  physical,  historical,  moral,  and  the 
most  complete  personal  devotion  to  special  subjects.  Students  of 
different  orders  would  be  brought  into  constant  connection,  and  thus 
saved  from  the  perils  which  attach  to  isolated  labour.  Perfect 
freedom  in  investigation  would  follow  from  the  belief  in  the  perfect 
harmony  of  final  results.  At  every  point  there  would  be  a  com- 
parison of  methods,  a  tentative  co-ordination  of  facts,  a  patient 
acquiescence  in  conclusions  partial  and  provisional,  shadows  and 
prophecies  of  a  divine  unity. 
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At  the  same  time  new  forces  would  be  gained  for  education.  The 
present  waste  of  the  educational  power  of  women  is  one  of  the  saddest 
and  most  fruitful  of  evils.  In  such  a  confraternity  aa  we  are  imagin- 
ing, women,  relieved  in  a  great  measure  from  material  cares,  would 
be  able  to  concentrate  their  inexhaustible  moral  power  on  the  training 
of  the  young.  Even  now  the  little  which  they  can  da  in  this  work 
instinctively,  casually,  vaguely,  is  of  infinite  value  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  what  a  change  would  be  wrought  in  average  character, 
if  all  preparatory  and  spontaneous  education  were  committed  to 
their  care. 

The  obligation  to  poverty  would  limit  the  method  of  life ;  the 
obligation  to  study  would  define  the  purpose  of  life ;  the  obligation 
to  devotion  would  preserve  the  idea  of  life.  There  is  indeed  a  danger 
lest  this  should  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  anxious  and  absorbing  com- 
petition which  marks  our  modern  English  society,  as  the  result  of 
our  two  characteristic  evils — an  aggressive  individualism  and  a 
material  standard  of  success.  The  same  religious  exercises  which 
would  support  and  deepen  the  sense  of  the  eternal  hopes  of  man, 
would  keep  down  the  tendencies  which  at  present  enfeeble  it.  While 
the  personal  value  of  each  nmn  is  consecrated  in  the  Divine  presence, 
it  is  by  each  one  being  referred  to  his  proper  place  in  the  body  to 
which  ho  belongs.  Nor  again  can  any  visible  measure  of  work,  or 
of  the  results  of  work,  be  long  accepted,  when  all  is  habitually 
brought  within  the  influence  of  a  faith  which  looks  to  another  Order 
for  its  fulfilment.  In  this  way  the  religious  exercises  of  our  con- 
fraternity would  be  inwoven  with  its  whole  life ;  not  checking  the 
energy  of  interest  in  anything  which  belongs  to  this  world,  but  in- 
Tcating  all  (if  I  may  so  speak)  with  a  sacramental  value;  quickening 
our  perception  of  the  imsecn  ;  visibly  presenting  to  us,  and  divinely 
sustiiining,  our  corporate  union  ;  tempering,  chastening,  elevating 
the  obtrusive  desire  to  sec  the  fruit  of  our  own  labours. 

But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  these  details,  I  am  not  concerned 
to  insist  on  any  particular  embodiment  of  the  general  idea  which  I 
Love  advocated.  But  I  cannot  affirm  too  strongly  my  conviction 
that  some  embodiment  of  it  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the 
present  age.  Such  a  confraternity,  instead  of  dealing  piecemeal  with 
the  e\il8  of  our  civilization,  would  begin  by  establishing  a  solid  union 
of  the  various  powers  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  so 
that  corporate  fellowship  would  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  individual 
Action.  It  would  do  much  towards  actually  establishing  the  truth  on 
the  recognition  of  which  the  future  structure  of  society  must  rest : 
the  perfect  compatibility  of  pei*manent  distinctions  of  class  with 
universal  spiritual  culture.  It  would  present,  in  an  intelligible 
though  transitory  and  exceptional  shape,  the  claims  of  the  Christian 
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revelation  to  deal  with  all  that  man  can  observe  without  him  or 
within  him.  And  in  all  these  respects  it  would  meet  a  vague  desire^ 
which  shows  itself  confusedly  on  many  sides.  Nothing,  I  believe, 
is  more  unjust  than  to  call  the  spirit  of  modem  English  thought 
irreligious.  On  the  contrary,  even  in  its  scepticism  it  clings  to 
religion.  There  never  was  a  time  when  men  have  had  a  keener 
sense  of  what  religion  ought  to  be  and  to  do.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  the  demands  upon  religion  were  greater.  It  is  assumed, 
and  assumed  rightly,  that  il'  it  be  real,  if  it  be  himian,  it  will  control 
and  discipline  the  outward  conduct  of  men ;  it  will  welcome  and 
harmonize  everj'  fact  which  represents,  at  least  to  us,  some  one  detail 
of  the  Divine  action  ;  it  will  unite  and  employ  in  social  service  the 
manifold  powers  of  every  individual.  And  when  it  is  seen  that  the 
Christian  society — for  the  individual  Christian  life  must  for  the  most 
part  be  hidden — does  not,  as  such,  stand  in  the  van  of  moral  and 
spiritual  progress,  doubts  arise  whether  the  Christian  faith  is  adequate 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  later  age.  Such  a  deduction  is  not 
"unnatural.  The  fault  lies  with  us  if  it  remains  imrefuted.  And  if 
recent  inquiries  have  brought  into  special  prominence  the  interde- 
pendence of  man  on  man,  and  made  it  clear  that  the  individual  life 
is  but  a  part  of  a  vaster  life,  we  look  coniidently  for  some  social 
manifestation  of  the  energies  of  our  faith  which  may  express,  how- 
ever rudely,  its  inherent  power  to  deal  completely  with  the  compli- 
cated problems  which  are  thus  offered  to  us.  Christianity  is,  indeed, 
in  virtue  of  the  facts  on  which  it  rests,  social,  or  rather  human, 
before  it  is  individual.  St.  Paul  claimed  for  the  Gospel  a  universality 
of  application  to  all  creation  before  his  readers  could  apprehend  the 
full  force  of  his  teaching,  or  feel  its  necessity.  And  if  now  we 
strive  to  bring  out  this  side  of  the  whole  truth,  we  do  not  add  any- 
thing of  our  own  to  the  apostolic  message,  but  simply  read  it  in  the 
light  of  actual  experience  as  charged  with  a  peculiar  meaning  for 
ourselves. 

For  such  a  social  organisation  as  we  have  considered  would  make 
no  pretensions  to  the  merits  of  pemianence  or  perfection.  It  would 
simply  appear  as  a  form  of  Christian  discipline  and  activity  suited  to 
our  national  emergencies,  and  corresponding  to  the  special  character 
of  our  English  Church.  If  its  work  were  once  accomplished,  it  would 
yield  place  to  another  type  nobler  and  better ;  but  for  us  this,  or 
something  like  this,  appears  to  be  the  form  in  which  our  common 
work  can  be  best  done.  And  it  will  bo  enough  for  us  to  have  endea- 
voured to  connect  our  creed  with  our  immediate  needs.  "W"e  shall 
not  venture  to  measure  the  wants  of  others  by  our  own  wants ;  we 
shall  not  presume  to  suppose  that  we  have  yet  reached  the  last 
lesson  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection. 

Brooke  F.  Westcott. 
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TITE  muflt  confess  to  a  little  rcg^rct  on  first  learning  that  the  writer 
'  '  of  the  essay  on  the  "  Tendencies  of  Beligious  Thought  in 
England*'  was  occupying  himself  with  minute  commentatorial  work, 
devoting  to  schoolboys  powers  "meant  for  mankind."  Nor  is  this 
feeling  entirely  removed  by  an  examination  of  the  book,  now  that  it 
lias  appeared.  While  every  page  shows  the .  refinement  and  subtlety 
of  thought  of  the  distinguished  editor,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance, 
not  merely  with  the  literature,  but  tdso  with  the  sources  of  the 
literature,  of  our  so-called  Augustan  ago,  we  still  cannot  help 
thinking  that  oil  this  might  have  been  more  satisfactorily  embodied 
in  an  independent  work  of  criticism  or  philosophy  embracing  the  same 
period.  The  immediate  object  of  the  volume,  as  of  the  others  in  the 
le  series,  is,  we  presume,  educational— to  explain  Pope  to  boys  and 
rirls-  To  do  this  auccessfuUy  it  is,  of  course,  essential  to  know  what 
Id  be  felt  as  difficulties  by  such  readers  ;  a  special  qualification 
which  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  the  head  of  a  college. 
Accordingly,  while  the  editor  seems  in  some  places  to  condescend  too 
to  the  supposed  ignorance  and  dulness  of  his  readers,  giving 
tions  which  even  the  proverbial  Fourth  Form  boy  coiUd 
with  ;  at  other  times,  and  more  commonly,  wo  seek  in  vain 
for  explanations  of  passages  which  would  puzzle  the  most  advanced 
sdbolars  in  the  Sixth. 
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In  venturing  upon  these  criticisms,  it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Pattison 
that  we  should  state  fully  the  grounds  of  them ;  and  as  the  book 
is  one  which  is  sure,  and  which  deserves,  to  be  widely  used,  we 
may  at  the  same  time  indulge  a  hope  that  we  are  contributing  to 
the  perfection  of  the  next  edition  by  pointing  out  what  appear  to 
us  to  be  defects  in  the  present.  We  shall  consider  these  defects 
under  the  two  heads  of  faults  of  omission  and  faults  of  commission, 
noticing  first  those  passages  in  which  explanation  was  needed,  but 
has  not  been  given,  and  afterwards  stating  our  objections  to  expla- 
nations which  have  been  given. 

I.  6.    A  mighty  maze,  hit  not  without  a  plan. 

The  editor  has  on  different  occasions  referred  to  various  readings. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  given  these  throughout ; 
but  at  all  events  the  original  reading  of  this  line  deserves  to  have 
been  recorded : — 

A  mighty  maze  of  toalks  without  a  plan. 

In  p.  88  the  editor  speaks  of  the  small  number  of  words  used  by 
Pope  in  an  obsolete  sense.  He  has  passed  over  several  which  might 
well  have  received  illustration.  Thus,  I.  11,  tract  is  used  for  track 
or  trace;  I,  15,  candid  occurs  in  the  sense,  not  of  honest,  but  of 
favourable ;  I.  116,  gust  is  used  for  taste ;  III.  139,  brood  is  used  of 
a  single  birth.  Some  words  derived  from  the  Latin  retain  more  of 
their  original  force  than  we  give  to  them  in  our  common  use.  Thus, 
in  the  following  lines,  rude  is  used  in  the  sense  of  undeveloped^ 
inset  ted  in  the  sense  of  grafted,  enormous  in  the  sense  of  unnatural, 
vindicate  in  the  sense  of  claim,  individual  of  one  identical  person ; — 

n.  4.  A  being  darkly  wise  and  rudely  great. 

n.  182.  (fruits)  On  savage  stocks  inserted  learn  to  bear. 

III.  242.  The  enormous  fiiith  of  many  mude  for  one. 

m.  38.  The  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindicate  their  g^rain. 

lY.  175.  The  boy  and  man  an  individual  make. 

We  think  also  the  use  of  cast  for  fused,  and  of  course  for  in 
regular  order,  should  have  been  noticed  in  the  lines — 

n.  137.    So  cast  and  mingled  with  his  very  frame. 
I.  181.    Each  seeming  want  compensated  of  course. 

Pope  is  universally  praised  for  correctness ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  in  what  his  correctness  consists,  beyond  a  rather  mechanical 
obedience  (which,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  the  editor  would  make  even 
more  mechanical,  objecting  to  a  weak  syllable  in  the  accented  place) 
to  a  few  very  simple  rules  of  metre.  Mr.  Pattison  himself  complains 
of  his  inexactness  of  thought,  and  has  frequently  remarked  upon 
his  faulty  rhymes.  But  Pope  is  no  less  incorrect  in  his  con- 
structions ;  in  his  desire  to  be  concise  he  omits  important  parts  of 
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the  sentence,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  detomimo  what  con- 
struction was  intended.  We  shall  give  a  few  examples  of  such 
sentences  which,  we  think,  ought  to  have  been  explained. 

n.  49.    Expungo  tho  whole,  or  lop  the  cxcrcflccnt  parts 
Of  all  our  vic«fl  havo  created  arts. 

The  real  construction  of  the  second  lino  requires  the  insertion  of 
ichich  after  all,  arts  being  what  is  called  the  oblique  predicate,  but 
this  is  certainly  not  the  construction  which  would  have  first  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  reader. 

III.  211,     'Twft8  virtue  only  (or  in'arta  or  arms, 
Dififiiaing  bleasings,  or  averting  harma) 
The  Mmo  which  in  a  sire  the  sons  obeyed, 
A  prince  the  fnthcr  of  a  pooplo  mtido. 

The  meaning  of  the  last  line  is  liable  to  he  mistaken  ;  the  true  order 
is,  "  (which,  viz.,  virtue)  made  the  father  of  his  people  a  prince." 

HI.  227.     Or  plain  tradition  that  this  jlD  hegun, 

Conveyed  unbroken  faitli  from  eiro  to  bod. 

AH  in  the  first  line  is  probably  the  substantive  before  the  verb 

begun ;   but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  is  not  an  adjective  and 

following  the  verb.     Pope's  use  of  "begun"  for  "  began  "  should 

have  been  noticed. 

III.  259.     (C^ods)  Such  na  the  souls  of  cowards  might  conceive, 
And  formed  like  tyrants,  tyrants  would  bclievo. 

The  sense  is,  "  and  such  as  tyrants  would  believe  in,  because  they 

were  formed  like  tyrants  ;"  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  what  is  the 

case  of  the  second  tyrants. 

in.  273.     For  what  ono  likes,  if  others  like  as  well. 

What  serves  ono  will,  when  many  Vi'illa  rebel-  * 

Though  the  lines  read  together  leave  no  doubt  that  "  what  serves 
one  will,"  means  "  what  is  the  use  of  a  single  will,"  yet  the 
ambiguity  of  each  word  taken  separately  would  certainly  bo  puzzling 
to  young  readers. 

IV.  84,     But  these  loss  taste  them,  as  thoy  worse  obtain. 

It  ia  not  immediately  evident  that  "worse"   means    "by  worse 

means." 

We  add  one  or  two  passages  where  the  meaning  is  clear,  but  the 

construction  is  disguised  by  the  omission  of  verb  or  noun. 

I.  36.  The  reason  would'st  thou  find. 

Why  formed  so  weak,  so  little,  and  so  blind  ? 

III.  26.    The  chain  holds  on,  and  whore  it  ends,  unknown. 

IV.  87.    Who  risk  the  mo«t,  that  take  wrong  means,  or  right  P 

Other   examples  of   difficult  constructions  unexplained  are  the 
following :— 
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rV.  S14.     Merit)  la  Uest  in  -what  it  taka  and  what  it  givea ; 
'  The  joy  unequalled,  if  its  end  it  gain. 
And  if  it  lose,  attended  -with  no  pain : 
"Without  satiety,  though  ne'er  so  hleased 
And  much  more  relished,  as  the  more  distressed. 

This  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  wkst  lire  should  call  Pope's  in- 
correct style.  There  is  really  no  subject  to  the  verbs  here.  Wliat  is 
it  which  "  is  attended  with  no  pain  ?**  What  is  "  without  satiety  P** 
What  is  "  more  distressed  ?  "  In  the  second  line  "joy  unequalled  " 
is  in  the  absolute  construction,  "  it "  is  plainly  "  merit ;"  but  we  can- 
not speak  of  "  merit,"  scarcely  of  "  joy,"  as  "  attended  with  no  pain ; " 
the  phrase  is  properly  applicable  only  to  "  loss,"  understood  from  the 
yerb  "lose,"  which  {rreoedes.  Then  in  the  following  lines  it  is 
probably  "joy"  which  is  "without  satiety,"  and  ""relished;"  while 
"merit "  is  blessed  and  "  distreraed.'' 

IV.  113.    God  aenda  not  ill ;  if  rightly  imdentood. 
Or  partial  ill  is  universal  good. 
Or  clttnge  admits,  or  nattire  lets  it  fall, 
Short  and  but  rare,  till  man  improved  it  alL 

The  semicolon  is  in  some  editions  placed  at  the  end  of  the  first 
line ;  but  taking  the  reading  as  here  given,  the  first  or  is  equivalent 
to  either;  then  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  third  line?  Ts  change 
nominative,  or  accusative ;  and,  in  either  case,  what  must  we  understand 
to  fill  up  the  construction  of  admits?  And  what  is  the  "it"  which 
"  nature  lets  fall  P  "  We  dare  not  pronounce  with  confidence,  but  we 
indinie  to  think  that  Pope's  meaning  was  "  nature  allows  what  God 
sends  to  fall,  or  change  admits  of  its  Mling."  The  fourth  line,  again, 
is  exceedingly  harsh  :  "short  and  but  rare"  seems  to  be  in  appositioa 
to  the  previous  sentence,  "  a  state  of  things  seldom  ocoorring,  and 
not  lasting  long,  till  man  altered  all  for  the  worse:" 

1. 19&    Saj  whst  the  use,  -were  finer  optics  given. 

To  inspect  a  mite,  not  oom^nhend  the  hease&f 

Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er, 

To  smart  and  agonize  at  every  pore  P 

Or,  quick  effluvia  darting  through  the  brain, 

Die  of  a  zoee  in  aromatic  pain  f 

The  general  meaning  of  these  lines  is  plain ;  but  what  is  theoonstroo- 
tion  of  "  touch  "  in  the  third  line,  and  of  "die "  in  the  sixth  ?  Weshould 
omit  the  comma  after  "  touch,"  and  exhibit  the  construction  thus: — 
"  Supposing  finer  optics  were  given,  what  should  we  gain  by  inspect- 
ing a  mite  P  Supposing  touch  were  tremblingly  alive,' what  should 
we  gain  by  smarting  at  every  pore  P  Supposing  quick  effluvia,  &c., 
what  should  we  gain  by  dying  in  aromatic  psinf  ** 

L  349.    Hie  least  confusion  but  in  one,  not  all 

That  system  only,  but  the  whole  must  fall. 
Let  earth  unbalanced  from  her  orbit  fly. 
Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  thro'  the  sky ; 
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Let  ruling  angels  from  their  spliorcs  be  hurled, 
BeoDg  on  being  wrecked,  and  vorld  on  world ; 
Heaven's  whule  foundatiooH  to  their  centic  nod, 
And  nature  troinblo  to  tho  tlirono  of  God, 
All  thi«  dread  order  break — for  whom  ?  for  thee  'i 
Vile  wocm  1  oh  madngaa !  pnde !  impiety  \ 

If  the  reading  ircmhh  in  tbe  cigtth  line  is  correct,  the  lines,  after 
the  first  two,  are  exhibiting  the  conaequeuces  of  man's  transgressing 
his  proper  sphere ;  the  smallest  disturbance  begun  in  any  part  of  the 
great  order  is  propagated  increasingly  through  the  whole.  But  tho 
editor's  note  is  inconsistent  with  the  reading  in  the  text,  and  would 
require  the  indicative  trembles,  aa  he  considers  that  the  verbs  "  run  " 
and  "nod"  express  the  consequence  of  tho  bypotheses,  "  Let  earth," 
— "  Let  ruling  angels."  The  objection  to  this  is  that  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  Pope  illustrating  "  the  least  confusion  but  in  one  **  by  the 
high  sounding: — 

Lot  ruling  angels  irom  their  sphores  ho  hurled. 
Being  oa  being  wrecked,  and  world  on  world. 

Again,  the  ninth  Hue  is  much  more  forcible,  if  the  preceding  lines 
from  the  third  are  describing  the  continuous  effect  of  one  single 
cause,  man's  discontent  with  his  place  in  creation,  than  if  they 
describe  catastrophes  not  originating  in  man.  We  are  not  aware, 
however,  that  there  is  any  authority  for  the  reading  tremble,  which  is 
essential  to  this  interpretation. 

IL  S7.     Self-lovo  and  reason  to  one  end  aspire, 

Pain  thuir  avorsioii,  pleasure  thoir  dcisire ; 
I3tlt  gTCtfdy  thitt,  itd  objoct  would  devour, 
This  ta»to  the  houoj-,  and  not  wuuud  the  flower: 
Pleasure,  or  wrong  or  rightly  undurstood, 
Our  greatest  ovil,  or  our  greatest  good. 

Tliere  should  have  been  a  note  on  the  construction  of  the  last  two 
lines.  "  rioasuro  "  is  a  repetition  from  the  second  line  ;  "  or  "  is  used, 
as  it  often  is  by  Pope,  in  the  sense  of  "  whether  ;**  "  whether  wrongly 
or  rightly  understood,  whether  our  greatest  evil  or  our  greatest 
good." 

Mr.  Pattiaon  has  corrected  the  careless  punctuation  of  tho  older 
editors  in  several  places ;  but  there  are  still  some  passages  tho  mean- 
ing of  which  would  be  made  clearer  b}'  an  alteration  of  tho  stopping. 
Thus  1.  78  and  79  should  each  have  a  semicolon  at  the  end ;  I.  80 
should  have  a  mark  of  interrogation. 

There  should  be  only  a  comma  at  the  end  of  L  269  and  270. 

U.  11.    Alike  in  ignorance,  his  reason  such, 

Wlicther  he  thinks  too  little  or  too  much. 

"Tlis  reason  such  *'  is  equivalent  to  "such  is  the  character  of  his 
mind."     This  would  be  plainer  if  the  clause  were  put  in  brackets. 
IV.  13.    Where  grows  t    Where  grows  it  not  ? 
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There  should  be  a  mark  of  exclamation,  not  of  interrogation,  after 
the  first  '*  growa.** 

It  is  not  often  that  the  editor  fails  to  explain  difficulties  of  allusion, 

but  we  think  a  note  ia  needed  in  one  or  two  passages.     Thus  upon 

the  lines — • 

I.  30.    Is  the  great  chain,  that  draws  all  to  agroe, 

And  drawn  supports,  upheld  by  God  or  thee  ? 

There  should  have  been  a  roferenco  to  the  Homeric  chain,  bo 
dear  to  the  later  Platonists. 

Again,  the  allusiona  in  the  following  lines  are  not  immediately 
obvious — 

III.  102.     Build  on  the  wavo,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand. 

lY.  24,    Some,  swelled  to  g^ods,  confess  even  virtue  vain.    ' 
ni.  265.     Then  fiitst  the  flamea  tasted  living  food. 

In  this  last  line  the  editor  gives  a  note  on  "  flamen,"  but  none  on 
"living  food,"  which  stands  in  much  more  need  of  explanation.  So 
shortly  afterwards  he  explains  267,  "  "With  heaven's  own  thunders 
shook  the  world  below,'*  which  it  is  hard  to  conceive  any  one  stumb- 
ling at,  but  says  nothing  of  the  more  difficult  268,  '*  And  played  the 
god  an  engine  on  his  foe." 

We  proceed  now  to  our  examination  of  the  editor's  notes.  iSorae 
of  these,  as  wo  have  mentioned,  seem  to  us  imnecessary.  We  think, 
for  instance,  that  it  might  have  been  left  to  the  reader  to  find  for 
himself  as  much  information  a.s  is  given  about  Catiline  on  I.  lOG,  or 
Calvin  on  IV.  137.  It  is  in  rather  startling  contrast  with  notes  like 
these,  that  we  read  (I.  24D')>  of  "  the  Stoic  iifjuapfitvr}  which  compre- 
hended Being  as  well  as  Becoming."  Again,  we  see  no  occasion  for  such 
etymological  notes  as  we  have  on  III.  204,  205.  "Ilill  =  a  trickling 
stream.  The  verb,  '  to  rail '  =  to  trickle,  is  obsolete.  Gr.  p<w ;  Lat. 
rirua."  "Ravish,  Fr.  racir  ;  Lat.  rapcrc.  To  seize,  to  snatch,  to  carry 
off.  Distinguished  from  '  ravage,'  to  spoil,  to  lay  waste."  StiU  less 
reason  is  there  for  the  note  on  "rosary"  (II.  280).  The  word 
itself  does  not  occur  in  the  text ;  and  if  it  was  to  bo  explained  at  all, 
its  explanation  might  at  least  have  been  carried  further  back  than 
the  Fr.  romire.  But  our  objection  here  is  not  ao  much  to  what  is 
actually  said,  aa  to  the  absence  of  any  principle  on  which  these  par- 
ticular words  could  have  been  singled  out  aa  affording  material  for 
etymological  notes,  rather  than  a  himdred  others  which  are  passed 
over  in  silence. 

There  arc  other  notes  in  which  we  find  ourselves  dissenting  from 
the  view  put  forward  by  the  editor.     Thus,  in  commenting  on 

I.  73.     If  to  bo  perfect  in  a  certain  sphere. 

What  mattors  loon  or  late,  or  here  or  there  f 
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he  speaks  of  It  as  an  obscure,  hardly  intelligible  passage,  and  pro- 
poses (apparently  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme)  to  transpose  "  here " 
and  "there."  But  really  the  difficulty  here  is  far  less  than  in  many 
of  the  passages  on  which  he  has  made  no  remark.  It  may  be  para- 
phrased thus,  "  If  nmn  is  destined  to  attain  perfection  somewhere, 
what  difference  does  it  make  when  it  comes  ?  whenever  it  is,  he  will 
be  absolutely  happy."  With  regard  to  the  rhyme  it  might  be 
argued  that  "  sphere  "  retained  a  foreign  pronunciation,  as  wc  have 
"  sphere  "  and  "  bear  "  rhyming  in  I.  285  ;  but  we  find  "  here  "  and 
"there"  rhyming  in  IV.  ITJi ;  '•  sincere"  and  "where"  in  IV.  16, 
not  to  mention  such  rhymes  as  **  great "  and  "  complete"  in  IV.  287. 

II.  2.     Tho  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

It  seems  to  us  a  mistake  to  suppose  any  opposition  between  this 
and  Wordsworth's  lines — 

"  The  man  whoso  eyo 
la  over  on  himKolf,  dotli  look  on  ono 
The  least  of  Nature's  works." 

Pope  inculcates  the  study  of  human  nature,  Wordsworth  condemns 
an  all-absorbing  self-interestcdness. 

11.  23.  "  Pope  makes  it  empyreal ;  Gray,  empyrean."  Add  that 
€&ch  follows  Milton  in  so  doing. 

n.  34.    And  showed  n  Nowton  as  we  show  an  ape. 

The  editor  is  in  doubt  whether  this  denotes  admiration  or  ridicule 
on  the  part  of  the  "  superior  beings,"  Is  it  not  surprise  at  the 
cleverness  of  Newton,  as  wo  aro  surprised  at  tho  cleverness  of 
an  apo  ? 

II.  61.     Miin,  hut  for  that,  no  action  could  attend. 
And,  but  for  this,  were  active  to  no  end. 

The  editor  finds  a  confusion  in  the  second  line,  because  thk  freason) 
does  not  suggest  the  end,  but  only  guides  our  action  towards  it,  when 
it  has  been  already  suggested  by  ihat  (self-love).  But  this  Is  to  press 
too  much  the  words  "  to  no  end,"  which  simply  mean  temere,  frmtra, 
the  general  sense  being  "  without  reason  man  would  act  In  vain,  or 
to  no  purpose." 

U.  95.     But  ninco  not  every  good  we  can  divide. 
And  reason  bids  lu  for  our  own  provide  : 
Posaiona,  though  Bcifiah,  if  their  moans  be  fair, 
List  under  Reason,  and  doaenro  hor  caro  ; 
Thoae,  that  imparted,  court  a  nobler  aim. 
Exalt  thoir  kind,  and  take  loine  virtue's  name. 

The  editor's  note  on  the  fifth  line  here  is,  "  those,  that  imparted^  i.  e. 
the  passions  when  reason  is  imparted  to  them.  Again  tho  fault  of 
obscurity,"  But,  with  all  Pope's  incorrectness.  It  seems  impossible 
that  ho  would  have  used  tho  distinctivo  demonstrative  t/tose  of  the 
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passions  just  mentioned.  If  the  subject  of  the  verb  "  court  *'  is  the 
same  as  the  subject  of  the  verb  "  deserve,"  the  connection  between 
them  must  have  been  shown  by  some  such  word  as  "then"  or 
"  but ;"  "  those "  entirely  separates  the  one  from  the  other.  We 
believiB  that  Pope  is  here  distinguishing  between  two  classes  of 
passions,  the  self-regarding  ("  passions  though  selfish "  which 
"provide  for  our  own")  and  the  social  ("those  that  imparted," 
which  "  divide  good ") :  the  former  may  be  brought  under  .the 
control  of  reason,  and  will  then  deserve  to  have  thought  taken  for 
.Hiool;  ihe  latter  "  court  a  nobler  aim,"  and  develop  into  virtues. 

II.  108.     "  £easoa  the  card,  but  paaaion  ia  tho  gale." 

In  the  note  "  card  "  is  explained  as  "  chart  "  or  map.  The  true 
explanation  is  given  in  the  admirable  edition  of  Macbeth,  which  has 
appeared  in  the  Clarendon  Press  series.  "  The  sMpman's  card,  the 
circular  card  on  which  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  compass  are 
marked,  and  on  which  the  needle  is  fixed.  ...  Hence  Spenser, 
Fairy  Queen,  II.  7,  6 :  *  Upon,  his  card  and  compass  firmes  his 
eye  ?'  "    And  then  follows  this  passage  from  the  Essay  on  Man. 

III.  74.  "  As  while  he  dreads  it,  makes  him  hope  it  too.  The  reasons 
for  looking  upon  death  with  hope  are  summed  up  in  one  sentence  by 
Jeremy  Taylor,  *Life  of  Christ,'  part  3,  15-19."  Surely  this  note 
might  have  been  dispensed  with. 

III.  167.    The  fury  passions  from  that  Llood  began, 

.And  iomod  on<man,  a  fiercer «aTage,  man. 

The  note  here  is  "Fiercer  than  whom?  The  context  does  not 
supply  the  other  member  of  the  comparison."  It  is  really  implied 
in  the  word  "  savage,"  which  means  wild  beast,  as  in  III.  65, 
jETc  saves  from  famine,  from  ilie  savage  saves.  The  general  meaning 
is,  "men  by  tho  indulgence  of  their  passions  become  fiercer  and 
Tnore  dangerous  to  each  other  than  wild  beasts." 

IV.  219.  "Macedonia's  madman.  Truth  is  here  sacrificed  to 
alliteration.  The  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire  was  not  the 
enterprise  of  a  madman.  .  .  .  The  conquest  had  become  a  topic 
of  national  speculation,  &c."  This  seems  to  us  quite  beside  the 
mark.  It  is  not  the  undertaking  of  impossibilities,  but  the  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  battle  and  conquest,  which  Pope  characterises 
as  madness. 

IV.  236.  Like  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  saying  that  "reign  is  improperly  used  of  Aurclius?"  It  would 
seem  that  the  editor  understands  Pope  to  hold  up  Aurelius  as  the 
model  of  a  raksr.;  but  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  line :  Pope 
•Biefrely  asserts '  tiat  the  good  man  is  great,  whether  he  succeeds  ©r 
fails  V 'whether  he  is  in  a  palace  like  Aurelius,  or  in  a  prison  like 
Socmtes. 
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IT.  349.     (Nature)  connects  in  thia 

His  greatest  virtuo  vrith  his  greatest  bliss  ; 
At  QDCO  his  own  brig^ht  prospect  to  bo  blest. 
And  itrongeat  motivo  to  uisiat  the  z«st. 

Tlie  note  on  the  words  "  assist  the  rest "  is,  "  It  is  not  clear  whether 
other  motives,  or  other  people  are  intended."  The  antithesis  of  "Ks 
own,"  in  the  preceding-  line,  siionld  have  prevented  the  supposition 
that  "  other  motives  "  could  be  intended.  The  idea,  expressed  with 
Pope's  usual  want  of  correclness,  is,  that  the  prospect  of  future 
happiness  as  the  reward  for  right  conduct  hero,  joins  together  the 
action  of  self-love  and  of  vii'tuous  feeling,  action  for  the  sake  of 
our  own  happiness  and  action  **  to  assist  the  rest,"  /,  ^.,  for  the 
happiness  of  others. 

Having  thus  noticed  what  we  think  to  be  imperfections  in  the 
notes,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  with  almost  unqualified  praise 
of  the  very  interestiug  and  valuable  iuti'oduc:tion,  in  which  the  editor 
defines  the  position  of  Pope  as  poet  and  mondist.  In  doing  this  he, 
of  com*se,  touches  on  some  disputed  points,  and  wo  cannot  at  all 
times  agree  in  his  conclusions.  For  instance,  we  think  that  he 
exaggerates  the  effect  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  upon  litiraturo 
when  he  says — '*  The  inevitable  consequence  (of  the  introduction  of 
pailiamentary  government)  was  that  literature  was  lowered  to  the 
jrel  of  debate."  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  discuss  what 
ras  the  real  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  earnestness,  not  only  from 
literature,  but  from  politics,  and  from  religion  itscli",  at  tlie  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  same  characteristics 
are  found  to  prevail  under  the  contemporary'  despotic  governments 
of  the  Continent,  is  surely  enough  to  show  that  they  were  not 
due  merely  to  English  constitutionalism.  Wo  need  not  go  far, 
however,  to  explain  the  cause  of  Pope's  style  of  philosophising. 
Ab  Mr.  Pattison  says,  "the  guild  of  literature  was  broken  up." 
The  humanising,  or  simplification,  of  philosophy  in  the  hands  of 
Sacon,  Locke,  and  Ilobbos ;  the  court  scorn  of  pedantry,  and 
orersion  to  sobriety  and  seriousness ;  half  a  century  of  disillusion 
after  the  dreams  of  the  Commonwealth ;— these  things,  together 
with  the  spread  of  education  through  sociefy.  had  created  a  reading 
public,  uninformed  and  uncritical,  to  whom  the  commonplaces  of  Pope 
and  Addison  were  the  aufkliirung,  like  neplus  ultra  of  enlightenment. 
Another  point  in  which  we  cannot  quite  agree  with  the  editor  is  in 
his  very  high  estimate  of  Pope  "  as  a  literarj'  artist."  As  such,  ho 
says.  Pope  is  "  surpassed  by  Gray  alone."  In  no  other  poet  will 
rihero  "  be  found  that  sense  of  proportion  and  harmony  of  parts, 
rhich  characterise  the  classic."  We  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Pattison 
would  claim  this  merit  for  the  Essay  on  Man.  Here  and 
wo  find  passages  which  may  be  justly  described,  in  Mr.  Pat- 
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tison's  words,  as  "  forming  an  exquisite  mosaic  work,"  but  as  a  whole 
it  appears  to  us  absolutely  without  unity.  A  great  poem  should  be  a 
natural  growth  from  one  root,  with  all  tho  graceful  proportions  of 
nature  :  Pope  in  the  Essay  has  packed  together,  as  his  editor  allows, 
a  number  of  incongruous  doctrines  ;  there  is  no  central  thought,  not 
even  unity  of  feeling,  to  connect  them.  His  art  no  doubt  is  great; 
but  it  is  the  art  which  begins  by  elaborating  the  parts,  and  after- 
wards endeavours  to  fit  them  together  by  diligently  plastering  over 
the  interstices  ;  the  art  of  a  Milton  works  from  within  outwards, 
fusing  all  the  materials  into  one  solid  mass  by  its  own  central  heat. 

As  Pope  appears  to  us  to  be  praised  beyond  his  merits  here,  so  we 
think  him  unfairly  criticised  in  a  passage  quoted  from  Professor  Bain, 
p.  15.  The  subject  of  the  criticism  is  Pope's  use  of  the  argument 
from  analogy  to  account  for  man's  ignorance — the  horse  and  the  ox 
do  not  understand  the  purposes  for  which  man  employs  them  ;  why 
should  man  complain  that  he  cannot  understand  God's  purposes  ? 
Mr.  Bain  says,  "  Butler  would  never  have  gone  to  tho  inferior 
creatures  for  an  analogy."  "  The  comparison  is  logically  unsatisfy- 
ing," &c.  Kow,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  find  Butler  on  several 
occasions  answering  difhcultics  with  regard  to  man  by  a  reference  to 
the  case  of  animals ;  and  we  have  higher  authority  than  Butler's  for 
doing  this.  Independently  of  authority  we  hold  the  anulogy  to  be 
natural,  unavoidable,  and  satisfactory  both  to  our  reason  and  to  our 
feeling.  If  a  lower  degree  of  reason  cannot  appreciate  the  motives  of 
a  higher,  it  is  a  probability,  amounting  to  a  moral  certainty,  that  the 
higher  will  not  appreciate  the  motives  of  the  highest. 

"We  are  a  little  surprised  that  the  Introduction  should  contain  no 
allusion  to  Lcssing's  Popeein  Metaphysiher,  in  which  Pope's  obligations 
to  King,  Shaftesbury,  and  Malebranche  are  mentioned,  and  examples 
given  in  which  both  thoughts  and  words  have  been  borrowed,  espe- 
cially from  tho  first.  In  the  same  essay  Lcssing  points  out  the 
difference  between  tho  views  hold  by  Pope  and  Licbnitz  with  refer- 
ence to  the  scale  of  existence,  and  similar  questions,  and  calls  atten- 
tion to  some  of  Pope's  philosophical  contradictions.  Perhaps  the 
most  glaring  of  these  is  that  in  which  Pope  does  away  with  tho  effect 
of  the  principle  that — 

"  The  first  almighty  caumj 
Acts  not  "hy  partial,  but  hy  gonenil  lawi»;" 

and   that   "all   partial   evil"  is,  therefore,  "universal   good,"  by 
immediately  subjoining, — 

"  Tho  <*xcoption9  few ;  Bomp  change  sinco  all  began ; 
Aa«l  what  creutod  perfect  ?" 

We  may  observe  that  we  have  noticed  two  misprints  which  should 
bo  corrected  in  the  next  edition.  In  p.  95,  the  reference  to  Hutche- 
son  should  be  p,  131,  not  1317;  in  p.  102,  for  "Austen'*  read 
"  Austin."  J.  B.  Mayor, 
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the  FttedoM  of  Ojmitm  neftttary  in  an  EstubluKed  Church  in  a 

Free  Cattntry.    An  Addrcu  (lclivere<l  at  Sion  College,  by  SIB 

Joux  VvxE  CoLESUKiE.    31a<iaiillaii'«  M^gaziue,  Maruli. 
An  Addreu  on  the  Connection  of  Church  and  State    I)eUTere<l  at 

Slon  Coltrgc, Feb,  Iff.  1S68.    By  Artbur  PaXRllYir  STAKI.EV, 

DJ>.,  Bean  ut  Westiuirutcr.    MacmUloa  &  Co. 
37iB  7'hree  Intk  Ckurcket.    An  Addi-eaa  (leUrer«d  *t  Sion  OoUrge^ 

Jun.  38,  lg60.     By  Arthur  Prnroyx  Stasxkt,  PJ).,  Deaa 

of  Westinijuter.    Jolm  Mumy. 
A   Lecture   on   the   Chirracteristict  of  Chantnblt   Foundationt  im 

England.    I>fhviTe<l  at  i^iun  Ciillege  on  Murch  19,  1968.    B/ 

AuTUt'B  Houuol  Bit,  Q.C,    L»n|j;Timn,  Oreen,  &  Co. 
The  Nntianal  Church.    EcLiitiurKli  Beview,  July,  18W. 
The  Church  and  her  Curate-t,    Quulcily  Bcvievr,  July,  1867. 
Clergymen  made  Searee,    A  Lctier  to  tlie  BlKliop  of  I^^ndon.    Bjrs 

PiU^ui-TEB.    1867,    Second  Edition.    HiiU  Se.  Co. 
The  Preient  Dungcri  of  the  Church  -/  England.    By  W.  O  Clark, 

liLA,,  Vioe-Mjwter  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cunbhdge.    MocmUlwi 

&Cu. 


DURING  the  last  two  years  Sion  College  has  been  emerging  from 
the  obscurity  in  which  for  two  long  centuries  it  has  lain  con- 
cealed. "When  the  Dean  of  ^^''estminste^'8  address  on  the  connection 
of  Church  and  State  was  the  subject  of  comment  in  the  daily  papers, 
jverybody  was  asking,  Where  is  Sion  College  ?  and  very  few  people 
irere  able  to  answer.  The  great  world  of  London  has  migrated 
M-ithout  the  City,  and  the  few  dingy  buildings  which  form  the 
library,  chapel,  and  almshouses  of  this  ancient  foundation  are 
scarcely  to  bo  distinguished  from  the  shops  and  warehouses  by  which 
thoy  are  surrounded.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  London  mmisters.     In  the  troubled  times  of  the  Long 
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Parliament  and  the  Commonwealth  it  was  here  they  met  to  sign 
leagues  and  covenants,  and  to  make  ordinances  against  "Popery, 
Prelacy,  Arianism,  Socinianism,"  and  every  other  conceivable  heresy, 
known  or  unknown.  Even  so  late  as  the  Savoy  Conference  the 
L(^on  clergy,  who  were  mostly  on  the  side  of  the  Puritans,  had 
their  special  meetings  at  Sion  CoUege.  Two  years  ago  the  Rector 
of  Bishopsgate  was  President.  Besides  some  other  salutary  reforms 
and  improvements,  he  began  the  custom  of  "  Evening  Meetings," 
which  have  been  continued  by  his  successors  in  the  presidency.  At 
these  meetings  papers  have  been  read  on  various  subjects.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are  those  which  concern  the  National  Church. 

From  many  different  quarters  the  question  of  the  State  Church 
is  forced  upon  the  public  mind.  Outside,  there  is  the  Boman 
Catholic,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Church  of  England,  working 
ceaselessly  for  its  overthrow.  The  "  Liberation  "  Dissenter  is  scarcely 
less  active  in  his  opposition  to  the  Church  of  England  so  far  as  it 
is  a  State  institution.  The  High  Churchman  is  daily  becoming  less 
satisfied  with  the  strong  Protestantism  of  the  Church's  standards, 
while  the  advancing  thought  of  our  day  is  rendering  it  impossible 
for  some  other  men  to  be  bound  by  the  rigid  formularies  of  a  past 
age.  One  other  item  of  antagonism,  silent,  indeed,  but  more  impor- 
tuLt  than  all  the  others,  is  the  steady  and  uniform  growth  of  Dissent. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  religious  difficulties  of  our  time  are 
common  both  to  Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  Which  of  the  two 
shall  best  be  able  to  meet  them  is  one  of  the  questions  at  issue. 

The  old  objections  to  State  churches,  as  well  as  the  arguments  in 
their  defence,  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  may  now  be  set  aside  as  irrelevant.  It  is  not  a  question  either 
of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  support  the  truth,  or  of  the  sufficiency 
or  insufficiency  of  the  voluntary  principle.  In  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Stanley  the  controversy  assumes  a  new  aspect.  The  State  Church 
becomes  not,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be,  an  institution  for  the  arrest 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  but  for  their  advancement.  The 
object  is  not  to  crush  the  Dissenter  by  opposition,  but  if  possible 
to  comprehend  him»  and  where  that  is  impossible,  to  secure  for  him 
toleration  and  equality.  This  view  of  a  State  Church  is  not  some- 
thing taken  up  merely  to  meet  a  present  difficulty.  It  is  connectoi 
with  a  theology  which  regards  the  Divine  Being  as  carrying  on  His 
woxk  of  education  by  slow  and  silent  progress  in  individuals,  fatnilies, 
and  nations.  Itis  advocates  are  willing  that  the  State  Church  prin- 
ciple be  examined  and  tried  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  not  for  a 
moment  denying  the  many  evils  and  imperfections  inseparably 
connected  with  it,  yet  maintaining  that  it  is  the  best  within  our 
reach.     The  history  of  the  past  seems  to  say  that  no  other  was. 
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pwaible;  that  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  w\j  State  inevitahly 
implied  its  connection  with  the  State.  What  the  circumstances  of 
the  future  may  be  must  be  left  to  the  future  to  declare. 

"When  people  speak  of  a  State  Church  they  often  forgt?t  that  the 
connection  between  Church  and  State  has  not  always  been  the  same. 
When  we  take  a  concrete  Church,  as  that  of  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland,  and  say  that  it  is  to  be  disestablished,  wo  have  immediately 
to  state  the  items  which  make  up  what  we  consider  disestablishment. 
In  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  it  consisted  mainly  in  excluding 
a  few  bishops  from  the  ITouso  of  Lords,  who,  indeed,  had  not 
permanent  scats,  and  in  leaving  the  Church  to  choose  its  own  officers. 
The  deprivation  of  a  third  of  the  Church's  property  was  called 
disendowment,  and  reckoned  somcthin*T  quite  distinct  from  dis- 
establishment. There  was  added  the  public  declaration  of  the 
Government  of  the  country  that  the  Church  in  Ireland  was  no 
longer  a  State  Church.  It  was  this  which  constituted  it  a  disesta- 
blished Church,  so  far  as  it  is  disestablished.  It  was  left  in  possession 
of  two-thirds  of  its  property  and  all  its  churches,  some  of  which  are  to 
be  kept  in  repair  by  the  Government,  as  in  some  special  sense  belong- 
ing- to  the  nation.  State  establishment  in  its  first  :md  simplest  fonn  is 
when  the  State  allows  the  Church  as  a  corporate  body  to  hold 
property.  The  next  fonn  is  when  the  State  interferes  to  regidate 
that  property,  or  to  put  restrictions  upon  it.  Another  form  is  when 
the  State  directly  gives  property  to  the  Church.    The  State  connection 

ly  be  where  the  State  simply  protects  the  Church ;  or  where  an 

[tance  is  made  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  with  fixed  terms 
of  agreement.  It  may  bo  where  the  State  constitutes  the  Church ; 
or  where  the  State,  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  all  communities  as  well 
as  of  all  individuals  in  the  realm,  is  the  final  judge  of  ditfcrences  in 
the  Church.  In  one  or  more  of  these  forms,  every  sect  or  religions 
body  in  any  State  is  a  State  Church.  There  can  be  no  abstract 
definition  of  a  State  Church.  In  every  case  it  is  a  question  of 
degree.  Disestablishment,  therefore,  can  only  mean  a  re-adjustment 
of  the  present  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State. 

The  history  of  the  Church  in  England  would  furnish  examples  of 
all,  and  more  than  all,  these  forms  of  State  connection.  When  the 
missionaries  came  to  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  they  first  obtained  per- 
mission to  preach.  As  they  made  converts  they  built  churches  and 
began  to  gather  property.  In  the  condition  of  society  which  then 
existed,  when  a  niler  became  Christian  it  would  be  a  great  step 
towards  the  conversion  of  his  kingdom.  Christian  kings,  by  taking 
the  side  of  the  preachers  of  Christianity,  thereby  made  Christianity 
the  State  religion.  As  centuries  passed,  and  the  property  of  the 
Church  accumulated,  the  civil  power  had  to  devise  new  restrictions 
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on  property  left  to  the  Church,  which  hecame  equivalent  to  an 
assertion  of  right  to  control  it.  As  the  Pupal  claims  to  supremacy 
increased,  so  did  the  antsigonism  bctAvccn  the  ecclesiastical  and  tho 
civil  authorities.  The  King-  and  the  Pope  both  claimed  to  be  head 
of  the  Church  in  England.  Henry  YIII.  vigorously  took  possession 
of  what  his  predecessors  had  always  claimed,  but  not  always  with 
equal  decision.  He  rejected  entirely  the  Papal  supremacy.  If  his 
daughter  Mary  brought  it  back,  it  was  even  then  in  the  way  of 
alliance.  Queen  Elizabeth  again  exorcised  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
This  time  the  Papal  claims  were  eflectually  dealt  with,  for  not  only  the 
Pope,  but  the  Pope's  religion,  was  driven  out  of  England.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  Church  and  State  were  changed.  The  Pope's  Church  was 
disestablished.  A  new  Church,  to  speak  politically,  was  created.  To 
speak  more  accurately,  a  corrupted  Church  was  reformed.  Under 
Elizabeth  the  connection  between  Church  and  State  was  of  the 
closest  kind.  The  Church  was  then  moidded  into  a  political  institu- 
tion. Out  of  the  confiscated  revenues  of  the  unreformcd  Church  tho 
new  Church  was  endowed.  Had  the  Bishop  of  Eomo  been  the  harm- 
less and  politically  helpless  individual  that  he  is  to-day,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Church  might  havo  assumed  a  different  form.  But  with 
the  great  power  of  tho  Papacy  planning  for  the  overthrow  of  her 
kingdom,  she  was  compelled  to  repress  with  an  iron  hand  the 
Komanist  without  and  the  Puritan  within.  Liberty  of  conscience, 
it  is  often  said,  was  not  understood  in  those  days ;  but  it  was  ini' 
possible  that  it  could  be  cither  understood  or  practised  so  long  as  the 
national  life  was  endangered  by  the  great  political  power  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Puritan  felt  the  oppression  of  State  tyranny, 
and  groaned  under  it.  More  freedom  might  havo  been  given  him 
according  to  our  judgment  now,  but  not  so  in  the  judgment  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Puritan  wanted  to  be  under  a  government 
distinct  from  that  of  the  State.  He  wanted  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man,  when  the  divine  and  the  royal  commands  were  not  in  harmony. 
But  no  civil  power  ever  permitted  this,  when  it  feared  danger  to  its 
OT^Ti  existence.  Christianity  and  the  moral  constitution  of  man  have 
their  foundation  in  right;  but  all  civil  government  depends  on 
might.  The  great  "  Leviathan,"  to  use  the  illustration  of  Thomas 
Hobbes,  must  first  secure  its  own  existence  before  it  can  yield  pro- 
tection or  liberty  to  the  individual  members  of  whom  it  is  composed. 
All  liberty  to  the  subjects  of  any  commonwealth  must  be  measured 
by  its  compatibility  with  the  safety  of  that  commonwealth.  This 
we  apprehend  was  what  Hobbes  meant  when  ho  said  that  religion, 
morality,  and  law  have  their  origin  from  the  State. 

Since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  connection  between  Church 
and  State  has  been  nominally  the  same,  yet  actually  it  has  been  very 
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different  at  different  times,  TJnder  James  and  the  first  Charles  a  great 
part  of  the  spiritual  power  denied  to  the  Pope  was  put  int«  the  hands  of 
the  bishops.  James  L  was  content  that  the  bishops  should  be  bishops 
by  divine  right,  so  long  as  he  was  acknowledged  a  hing  by  divine 
right.  This  confederation  of  the  king  and  the  bishops  ended  in  a 
revolution.  A  new  Church,  politically,  was  established  under  the 
Commonwealth.  This  Church  was  as  much  the  creation  of  the 
State,  and  as  complcfcly  under  it,  as  the  Church  had  been  under 
Elizabeth.  The  "  Leviathan "  was  again  compelled  to  rule  with 
might.  Under  the  second  Charles  the  bishops  regained  some  of 
their  ecclesiastical  power.  TTndor  the  second  James  the  State  Church 
resisted  the  State,  and  obej^ed  God  rather  than  man.  It  willingly 
j^rved  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  was  fostered  and  strengthened  by 
'Queen  Anne.  Under  the  Georges  it  became  the  instrument  of 
political  parties.  Since  then  the  State  has  been  gradually  receding 
from  interference  with  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  St^tc  connection 
to-day  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Q,ueeu 
Elizabeth. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  was 
■established  under  Eli:!abeth  ia  sometimes  said  to  havo  been  a  compre- 
hension ;  but  this  is  an  ingenious  theory  rather  than  a  fact.  The 
Thirty-nine  Articles  plainly  speak  the  language  of  the  Augustinian 
theology  which  was  adopted  by  the  Swiss  Reformers.  Many  of  the 
bishops,  in  whoso  hands  Elizabeth  placed  thegovernmcnt  of  theCh\irch, 
had  been  in  exile,  and  were  full  of  the  theology  of  Calvin.  The  old 
priests  who  had  conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  under 
Mary  wore  allowed  to  remain  under  Elizabeth,  but  only  on  condition 
of  their  subscribing  the  Articles,  and  teaching  tho  doctrines  set 
forth  in  the  Hotnilies.  Tho  Pope  and  the  Pope's  peculiar  dogmas 
were  excluded.  The  Reformers  under  Queen  Ebzabcth  did  not 
differ  as  to  doctrines,  but  only  as  to  ceremonies,  and  in  these  a 
rigid  conformity  was  enforced  and  no  latitude  allowed.  The  "  com- 
prehension "  appears  to  havo  been  the  result  of  circumstances  rather 
than  of  intention.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Charles  I.  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  wide  enough  to  admit  the  Ai-minians.  It 
was  then,  too,  that  the  High  Churchmen  came  in,  not  by  permission, 
but  by  more  might.  New  necessities  demanded  the  comprehension  of 
different  parties.  With  tho  High  Churchmen  came  in  such  Rationalists 
as  Hales  and  Chillingworth.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles  IT., 
though  the  Nonconformists,  who  had  scruples  about  the  ceremonies, 
were  excluded,  yet  the  Church  was  made  wider.  It  embraced  many 
of  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  allowed  to  subscribe  with  an  express 
permission  to  make  an  explanation  of  tho  sense  in  which  they  under- 
stood the  formularies.     It  also  embraced  the  Latitudinarians,  whose 
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views  of  Churcli  polity  and  ceremonies  agreed  with  those  of  Eliza- 
beth's divines,  but  differed  from  those  of  the  High  Churchmen,  and 
whoso  doctrines,  like  those  of  the  High  Churchmen,  were  at  Tarianoo-' 
with  those  of  the  Calvinists,  which  wore  properly  those  of  the 
Articles  of  Religion.  As  a  historical  fact,  the  Church  of  England 
has  become  a  Broad  Church.  Is  it  broad  enough?  Or,  what  isi 
perhaps  a  raoro  correct  form  of  the  question,  can  it  bear  to  be  made 
broader  ? 

Sir  John  Coleridge  distinctly  declares  that  it  is  not  his  wish  to 
change  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.  His  position  is  the 
matter-of-fact  one,  that  if  the  Church  is  to  embrace  the  thought  of, 
the  nation  some  changes  must  be  made. 

"  An  EstabUshed  Church,"  he  says,  "  in  a  free  countrj'  must  take  note 
of  and  represent  the  reUgion  of  that  country,  and  if  tho  religious  opinion 
of  tho  country  is  various,  the  Chnrcb  must  contain  a  variety  of  religioua 
Opinions.  No  doubt  it  is  a  question  of  degree  in  which  it  is  hard  to  draw 
^  "le  line.  It  is  enough  for  mo  to  siiy  that  the  limits  must  be  drawn  far  more 
widely  tbau  most  people  are  prepared  to  draw  them.  It  is  idle  to  rave 
jainst  tbe  intellect,  and  to  endeavour  by  tests  to  convert  tbe  deductions  of 
'il^rical  tbuology  into  necessary  Christian  truths.  It  is  to  my  mind  as 
oerfeain  as  anything  can  be,  which  is  contingent,  that  if  tbe  Church  remains 
established  it  will  remain  so  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  present  tests.  Do  not. 
suppose,  however,  that  this  futm-e,  which  I  think  inevitable,  is  what  iUj 
itself  I  desire,  or  that  it  appears  to  me  all  good  unmixed  with  evil." 

The  history  of  tho  Church  of  England  shows,  we  have  said,  that  it 
is  a  Broad  Church  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  rather  than  by  choice. 
The  State  which,  under  Eliaabeth  and  James,  tried  to  reduce  all  to 
xmiibrmity  of  doctrine,  was  afterwards  compelled  to  include  all  mth- 
out  nniformity.  Tho  same  formularies  remained,  and  they  were 
subscribed  according  to  the  sense  which  each  party  put  upon  them. 
While  the  State  allows  subscription  of  this  kind,  it  cannot  be  fairly 
said  tliat  there  is  any  moral  obliquity  In  the  act  of  subsoribiug.  But  - 
to  him  that  thinlcoth  it  sin,  to  him  it  is  sin.  There  are  men  to 
whom  subscription  has  been  a  burden — men  who  have  thought  that 
by  aubscriptiou  they  were  bound  to  believe,  or  to  profess  belief,  in 
ever)'  statement  of  the  Articles,  even  though  it  might  be  something 
which  i«  now  plainly  disproved,  or  which  no  rational  man  believes. 
The  usual  view  of  subscription  is,  that  the  subscribers  are  bound 
by  the  sense  of  the  imposors.  Tho  High  Churchmea,  who  were  the 
first  to  depart  from  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense  of  the  Articles, 
yet  claimed  agreement  with  them.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Laud,  and 
with  the  object  of  favoui-ing  his  party,  that  "  His  3Iajcsty's  Declara- 
tion" was  prefixed  to  the  Articles,  forbidding  any  man  to  put  "his 
own  sense  or  comment"  upon  them.  It  was  impossible  that  this, 
leception  could  be  long  concealed.     The  theology  of  High  Church- 
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men  was  utterly  at  variance  with  tbe  theology  of  the  standards  of 
the  Church  of  England.  "When  the  party  had  reasoned  itself  into  its 
legitimate  position  it  was  avowed  that  there  had  been  a  departure 
from  tho  Ai'ticles.  Tract  XC.  advocated  the  principle  that  the 
clergy  are  not  bound  by  the  original  meaning  of  the  Articles  if 
another  meaning  with  which  they  agree  can  bo  put  upon  them. 

It  appears  that  there  are  men  still  dissatisfied  with  subscription. 
The  formularies  of  the  Church  are  not  in  harmony  with  modem 
thought.  The  complaint  of  the  bishops  of  the  decrease  of  can- 
didates for  orders  increases  witb  every  ordination.  And  those  that 
do  present  themselves  for  ordination  are  not  what  is  called  tho 
**  good  men "  of  tho  Universities.  The  desire  of  Mr.  Clark,  the 
Public  Orator  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  renounce  hisordci's, 
and  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor,  another  Fellow  of  Trinity, 
arc  but  visible  signs  of  what  is  invisible  to  the  unobservant  world. 
Tho  progress  which  has  been  made  in  Bible  criticism  forbids  educated 
men  to  view  tho  Bible  aa  it  was  >-iewed  by  the  Refomiers  and  theo- 
logians of  the  sixteenth  century.  Are  men  to  subscribe  formularies 
with  the  proviso  that  they  do  not  entirely  believe  what  thoy  subscribe, 
or  are  these  tests  to  be  abolished  ? 

Sir  John  Coleridge  dealt  only  with  one  of  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  Chui'ch  of  England.  The  question  of  subscription  is  only  a 
temporary  affliction — an  acuto  disease  in  the  body  ecclesiastical. 
But  the  Church  has  an  old  chronic  affliction  which  it  has  borne  for 
eenturies,  and  with  as  little  hope  of  being  healed  as  the  woman  had 
'  who  spent  her  all  on  physicians.  This  complaint  may  be  called  the 
patronage  of  Church  livings,  including,  aa  it  does  in  England,  the 
Bale  of  benefices,  and  every  other  conceivable  evil  that  may  follow 
the  triumph  of  mammon  in  tho  Church.  Such  names  as  Julio  de 
3tedici8  and  Jerome  de  Ghinucci,  among  the  pre-Refonuation  bishops, 
are  connected  with  histories  which  tell  us  that  the  patronage  of  the 
Church  was  not  better  administered  under  the  Popes  than  it  was 
[after  tbie  Reformation.  Not  better,  we  say;  yet  it  was  scarcely 
»ible  to  have  been  much  worse.  Under  Henry,  Elizabeth,  and 
f^Jmnes,  many  of  the  bishops  obtained  their  bi&lioprics  only  on  con- 
dition of  giving  up  large  portions  of  the  episcopal  revenues  to  the 
Jdag  or  the  nobles.  The  ordinary  mode  of  obtaining  a  benefice  was 
Ibj  making  a  bargain  with  the  patron,  either  to  give  him  a  certain 
sum  of  money  or  an  annual  payment  out  of  the  income  of  the  living. 
•'The  disease  sprcadcth."  said  Archbishop  Sandys;  "for  patrons 
gape  for  gain,  and  hungry  fellows,  destitute  of  all  good  learning  and 
godly  7.eal,  yea,  scarcely  clothed  with  common  honesty,  having 
moDeji  find  ready  entrance  to  the  Church."  Bishop  Jewel  says, 
"The  raaaters  of  iha  work  build  bruuiice  upon  boncfice,  and  deanery 
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upon  deaneTy,  as  if  Rome  were  still  in  England.^'  "  Non-residences," 
said  John  Penry,  "  bavo  cut  the  throat  of  our  Church."  Dr.  Robert ' 
Some,  of  Cambridge,  said,  "The  sale  and  merchandise  of  Church 
livings  is  cried  out  against  in  court,  city,  and  university.  It  is  so 
common  that  it  cannot,  and  so  shameless  that  it  will  not,  be  hid." 
The  same  thing  might  have  been  said  at  every  period  of  the  three 
hundred  years  that  have  intervened  since  the  days  of  Bishop  Jewel 
and  iJr.  Robert  KSome.  And  to  this  day  the  sale  of  livings  and 
making  merchandise  of  the  souls  of  men,  is  as  common  and  as  shame- 
less as  ever. 

That  the  traffic  in  Church  livings  has  not  ceased,  we  are  reminded  1 
by  the  advertising  columns  of  almost  every  daily  or  weekly  paper. 
A  recent  number  of  the  Ecckmmikal  Gazctie,  which  is  circulated! 
gratuitously  among   the  clergy,  has   eight  or   nine  columns  filled! 
entirely  with  advertisements  of  advowsons  and  next  presentations  for 
sale.     Six  or  seven  ecclesiastical  agents,  in   the  open  blaze  of  the! 
daylight,  advertise  for  purchasers  of  "  Church  preferment,"  and  call 
attention  to  their  "private  registers,"  forwarded  on  "confidential 
application."     One  agent  says  that  he  has  "one  hundred  Church 
preferments  for  sale,"  and  that  he  has  registered  the  reqairementfi 
of  "three  hundred  clients  fully  prepared  to  purchase."     Any  one  I 
curious  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  buying  the  care  or  cure 
of  souls,  has  only  to  enclose  two  stamps,  and  the  "  private  register  " 
is  forwarded  by  the  next  post.     The  second  step  is  to  enter  on  a 
correspondence  with  them  "  that  sell."     The  recommendations  to  the 
^different  livings  are  of  various  kinds.     Some  have  very  aged  incum- 
bents ;  some  have  pleasant  neighbourhoods ;  some  are  near  watering- 
places  ;  others  have  trout  streams,  small  populations,  good  society, 

id — the  culmination  of  clerictd  blessedness — "no  Dissenters."    For' 
one  or   two  thousand  pounds  any  clergyman  may  buy  himself  a 
Goshen,  with  the  prospect  of  "  immediate  possession." 

A  stranger,  that  is,  a  secular  person  unused  to  clerical  ideas,  might 
suppose,  previous  to  experience  to  the  contrary,  that  tho  life  of  a 
clergyman  was  ono  of  entire  disinterestedness  and  self-devotion.     Ho 
may  have  heard  of  Apostles  that  went  forth  to  convert  the  worldj 
without  scrip  or  purse  for  their  journey,  and  he  may  have  wondered  l 
at  their  simplicity.     But  when   he  knows  something  of  the  modej 
of  obtaining  a  l>enofice  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  will  see  that* 
tho  trade  of  preaching  is  not  altogether  foolishness.     It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  English  people,  so  eager  for  reform,  and  so 
deeply  interested  in  all  national  institutions,  should  so  long  have 
endured  tho  mal-administration  of  the  property  of  the  Church.     It 
has  become  appropriated  by  a  class.     Liviugs  descend  with  families. 
A  prudent  man  who  sends  his  son  to  the  university,  at  the  somo  time 
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for  him  an  adrowson  or  a  next  presentation.    It  is  one  of  the 
irofitable  ways  of  inTesting  money.     Doing  the  work  of  the  Church 

[is  only  a  secondary  consideration,  even  when  it  £3  a  consideration 
\t  alL     Incnmhents  are  now  compelled  hy  lav  io  reside  on  their 
lefioes;  but  what  comes  by  compulsion  has  never  the  value  of 

[what  is  done  with  a  willing  heart.     So  recent  as  the  coily  part  of 

I  thia  century  there  waa  no  law  to  enforce  the  residence  of  the  holder 

lof  a  living.  In  1810,  out  of  the  9,754  incumbents  of  livings  in  the 
Church  of  England,  according  to  a  Parliamentary  return  5,ti0<j  did 
Doi  reside  in  their  parishes.  They  did  no  work;  they  simply 
Teceived  the  tithes  and  rents,  leaving  their  spiritual  duties  to  be 

(performed  by  stipendiary  curates.  This  represents  so  many  thousands 
of  men  becoming  clergymen  for  no  other  end  than  to  enjoy  the 
honours  and  the  emoluments  of  their  office. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  preferment  purchase  question  which 

I  has  not  received  much  attention,  because  the  facts  connected  with  it 
do  not  often  come  to  light.  Some  men  have  money  to  buy,  or  their 
friends  have  money  to  buy  for  them.  But  there  are  other  men  who 
merely  speculate.  Any  iinscrupulous  man  may  get  a  living  if  ho 
has  sufficient  courage  to  make  a  venture,  or  sufficient  want  of 
principle  to  render  him  insensible  to  the  results  that  may  possibly 
fallow.  The  modes  of  raising  money  are  the  some  as  in  other  cases 
where  a  man  speculates  without  capital.  The  only  difference  is  that 
in  buying  a  living  he  must  strive  to  evade  the  law  against  simony. 
The  effect  of  this  law,  like  that  of  teste,  is  to  keep  out  the  man  who 
has  a  tender  conscience,  while  to  other  men  it  is  no  hindrance.  The 
writer  of  "  Clergymen  made  Scarce,"  who  seems  to  have  passed 
through  every  phase  of  clerical  life  on  the  unbeneficed  side,  speaks 
of  a  correspondence  which  he  had  with  an  incumbent  who  was  to 

I  sell  his  right  to  presentation  and  immediately  retire. 


*'  This  Uviug  was  worth  i700  a-yt-ai-,  one  half  from  tithe  ami  the  other 
&om  pew  rents.  The  sum  wanted  Mag  £5,000,  and  immediate  possosaiou. 
I  said  that  I  was  quite  inexperienced  in  these  matters;  j£5,000  was  u  largo 
sum.  supposing  I  had  as  much,  which  I  had  not,  it  would  be  £250  a-year 
at  five  per  cent.,  and  the  capitsd  safe.  But  if  I  expend  it  on  a  next  prc- 
sent^ition,  when  I  die  I  lose  all,  'The  way  to  provide  against  that,*  Haid 
the  rector,  'is  by  a  life  insurance  for  the  amount.'  '  lint  it  is  a  largo  sum,'  I 
repeated  with  emphasis.  The  rector  rephed  that  it  was  only  what  his  wife 
paid  to  put  him  there.  He  wanted  to  spend  a  few  years  on  the  Continent, 
and  when  he  returned,  to  lay  out  the  money  again  ou  another  living.  I 
put  my  hand  to  my  head,  feeling  instinctively,  yet  vaguely,  that  there 
was  something  more  which  I  ought  to  say,  'Are  wo  not,*  1  asked,  'iu 
Udgotiatiug  jiboat  this  businesB,  contemplating  something  illegal?  Is  there 
not  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  th«'  preseutfio  calling  God  to  witness  thnt  ho  has 
not  used  any  means,  direct  or  indirect,  to  get  the  presentation  ?'  '  There  is 
such  an  oath,'  said  the  rector,  'but  the  ecclesiastical  agents'  lawyer  has  a 
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form  by  which  the  law  can  be  evaded.*  'Evaded!'  I  said.  *  Xothmj 
wrong,*  answered  the  rector.  '  I  know  eicellont,  uprijj;ht  men  who  hava 
done  it,  and  who  wonld  not  have  done  it  had  it  been  wTong.  Good  men, 
both  High  Church  and  Evangelical,  do  it  daily.  It  is  quite  conmion; 
nobody  thinks  it  AVTong.' " 

The  private  arrangements  that  are  made  with  patrons  rarely  come 
to  light.  They  are  not  generally  creditable  to  any  of  the  parties, 
and  frequently  altogether  illegal,  except  on  the  ••  evasion  *'  principle. 
There  are  eases  where  several  persons  are  interested  in  the  patronage, 
and  the  only  mode  of  satisfying  their  claims  is  by  dividing  the 
money  obtained  for  the  presentation.  The  best  bargains  are  some- 
times made  with  clergymen  who  are  themselves  without  property ; 
but  who  receive  loans  by  insurance  policies  and  other  available 
means.  This  sometimes  involves  them  in  debts  and  diflElculties  which 
embitter  their  lives,  and  bring  lasting  injury  to  their  parishes. 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  known  to  most  clergymen  and  to  all  bishops. 
There  are  cases  publicly  known  where  men  have  got  inducted  into 
the  livings,  and  after  possession  was  obtained  there  was  no  money  to 
be  found  to  fulfil  the  agreement  between  them  and  the  patrons. 
This  has  resulted  in  sequestration  and  suspension — with  the  benefice 
heing  served  for  long  terms  of  years  by  stipendiaiy  curates. 

The  livings  which  are  not  in  private  hands  are  in  the  patronage 
of  the  Cro\\Ti,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Bishops,  the  Colleges,  the 
Cathedral  Chai)ters,  and  the  incumbents  of  other  livings.  Of  these, 
the  administration  of  those  belonging  to  the  Colleges  is  the  least 
liable  to  objection.  The  men  presented  may  not,  in  everj'  case,  be 
the  best  parish  ministers ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  always  have  some 
appreciable  merit.  The  crown  livings  are  subject  to  the  changes 
and  caprices  of  different  governments.  Those  in  the  gift  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  are  proverbially  Siraall,  and  are  generally  given  to 
men  who  have  been  some  years  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  Dean 
and  Chapter  livings  are  disposetl  of  either  by  the  members  of  the 
chapter  among  themselves,  or  by  preseutijQg  them  in  turns  to  their 
friends.  Episcopal  patronage  is  exercised  in  many  different  ways. 
One  bishop  studs  his  diocese  with  sons,  nephews,  and  sons-in-law, 
putting  them  frequently  into  parishes  for  the  management  of  which 
they  have  no  earthly  capacity,  and  making  it  a  serious  business  for 
his  successor  to  buy  them  out  by  giving  them  less  important  livings 
with  larger  incomes.  Besides  providing  for  hia  immediate  rohitions, 
a  bishop  has  often  to  rememher  the  friends  of  the  friends  who  in 
other  days  helped  him.  Until  ver}'  lately,  a  Whig  or  a  Tory  bishop 
might  be  known  by  the  preferment  which  he  had  given  to  members 
of  Whig  or  Tory  families.  It  is  difficult  for  any  ordinary  observer 
to  make  out  the  principle  on  which  a  bifihop  acts  in  the  distribution 
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of  his  patronage.     The  prohftbility  is  that  ninny  bishops,  in  order  to 
act  fairly,  avoid  following  a  principle  at  all.     The  amount  of  their 
patronage  is  too  small  to  enable  them  to  promote  all  the  n»en  whom 
■  they  may  want  to  promote,  while  their  dioceses  are  too  large  to 
4Qnable  them  to  know  the  merits  of  all  their  clergy.     An  intercessor 
is  often  needed,  or  a  special  introduction  from  some  one  who  has 
.access  to  the  bishop.     But  this  also  may  fail.     There  are  bishops 
'"who  give  to  "  cverj'  one  that  asketh,"  and  there  are  others  that  turn 
away  just  because  they  are  asked.    It  is  said  that  some  bishops,  when 
an  important  parish  is  vacant,  are  very  careful  in  the  choice  of  a 
clergyman  to  whom  the  preferment  is  to  be  given.     Others  reckon 
it  a  matter  of  the  merest  indifference,  acting  on  the  principle  that 
one  man,  or  at  least  one  priest,  is  quite  as  good  as  another.     Some  of 
the  appointments  made  by  bishops  bear  evidence  that  the  first  names 
on  the  list  have  been  taken  without  any  consideration  of  the  special 
requirements  of  the  parish.     Men  that  are  no  preachers  are  some- 
times placed  over  congregations  that  can  only  be  kept  together  by 
preaching.    We  have  known  men  appointed  to  churches  whore  it  was 
not  possible  for  them  to  be  heard  by  one-half  of  the  people ;  and  the 
sole  reason  of  the  appointment  may  have  been  that  they  were  the 
L^nt  to  ask,  or  that  they  had  a  friend  to  intercede  with  the  bishop 
for  them.     The  last  form  of  episcopal  patronage  is  when  a  bishop 
promotes  the  men  of  his  own  party.      There  are  many  things  to  be 
[aaid  against  this,  but  it  argues  that  the  bishop  is  doing  his  best, 
Bccording  to  his  light,  to  provido  for  the  welfare  of  the  parishes. 
In  this  way  some  dioceses  are  filled  with  "  evangelical "  incumbents, 
and  others  with  those  of  the  "  Iligh-Church  "  party,     Somo  men  get 
preferment  merely  because  they  have  taken  up  with  earnestness  the 
views  of  some  particular  bishop. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  details  of  the  multitude  of  channels 
into  which  Church  property  and  Church  patronage  may  flow.  A 
clergyman  who  wrote  lately  to  one  of  the  weekly  papers  on  the  abuse 
of  patronage,  gave  an  account  of  seven  parishes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  he  lived.  These  may  fairly  be  taken  as  an  epitome  of 
the  whole  system  of  patronage  as  now  exercised  in  the  Church  of 
England.     He  says : — 

"The  parish  of  which  I  am  now  cm^te  was  originally  a  Lord  Chancellor's 
Bving.  It  was  bought  by  the  \rife  of  the  present  incnmbont.  This  was 
%  legal  transaction  ;  some  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  livings  were  recently  sold 
in  uri>eetatiou  that  thoy  Avould  be  bought  hy  men  of  property,  Avho  would 
add  something  to  their  value.  This  parish  is  surronnded  by  sue  others.  Into 
the  present  incarabencies  of  these  I  have  made  inquiries,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  get  at  transactions,  some  of  which  were  in  secret.  The  first 
was  an  ortluuary  case  of  next  presentation,  which  was  bought  for  a  few 
hondred  pounds  thirty  years  ago  at  an  auction  in  London.     The  second 
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was  a  peculiar  one.  The  present  incumbent's  father  had  a  living  in  the 
diocese  woi'th  £3,000  a  year.  The  bishop  wished  to  pecurc  this  liWng  for 
a  relative.  The  old  rector  aj^eed  with  the  bishop  to  vacate  this  living  oa 
condition  that  one  worth  £900  a  year  were  given  to  his  son,  who  had  just' 
taken  orders.  The  third  parish  was  given  to  the  present  incumbent  because 
the  income  was  small,  and  he  was  a  man  of  some  private  property.  Tha 
fourth  was  a  family  living.  The  fifth  was  bought  by  the  present  incumbent's 
friends,  that  is,  by  himself,  while  he  was  curate  of  a  neighbouring  parish. 
The  sixth  wris  a  new  district ;  the  present  incumbent  contributed  ii2,0Q0 
towards  building  a  church  that  he  might  have  the  first  presentation." 


The  last  mode  of  buying  oneself  in  furnishes  an  important  part  of] 
the  employment  of  tho  ecclesiastical  ageuts.  It  is  looked  upon  as  the 
least  sinful.  It  is  encouraged  by  incumbents  who  want  new  churches 
built  in  their  parishes,  and  it  is  defended  by  some  because  of  the 
apparent  gain  which  it  brings  to  the  Church.  It  is  said  by  tbose 
who  profess  to  know  that,  but  for  this  arrangemejit,  many  of  the 
new  churches  in  tho  suburbs  of  London  would  never  have  been 
built. 

The  acute  disease  of  a  narrow  creed  and  the  chronic  affliction  of 
abused  patronage  are  threatening  the  life  of  tho  Cbui"ch  of  England. 
Sii'  John  Coleridge  and  some  others  ascribe  the  decrease  of  "  good 
men  "  fi'om  the  universities  to  the  tests  required  before  ordination. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  but  the  more  probable  cause  is  the 
uncertainty  of  the  means  of  existence,  not  to  Siiy  of  fulfilling  onc'a 
vocation,  without  having  to  deal  in  transactions  from  which  every 
sincere  and  honest  mind  instinctively  recoils.  A  certain  number  of 
men  must  be  ordaine<l,  and  M  the  best  men  of  the  universities  refuse 
to  take  orders  the  bishops  must  bo  content  with  what  they  can  get. 
If  university  men  entirely  fail,  their  place  can  be  taken  by  "  literates," 
or,  what  is  worse  still,  by  men  who,  without  a  proper  school  education, 
have  had  nothing  but  the  meagre  training  of  a  theological  college. 
The  result  is  that  the  character  of  the  clergy  is  visibly  deteriorating. 
A  few  more  years  of  the  same  downward  course  and  scholarship, 
gentlemanliuess,  and  refinement  will  cease  to  bo  the  marked  qualih- 
cations  of  an  English  clergyman. 

According  to  the  last  census,  about  ono-half  of  the  worshipping 
people  of  England  were  outside  of  the  Established  Church.  They 
had  formed  themselves  into  distinct  Churches.  Alongside  of  the 
position  of  the  Church  of  England  it  will  be  profitable  to  have  a  view 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  religious  communities  outside  of  the 
Church.  Among  these  are  incladed  the  Eoman  Catholics,  who  are 
not  indeed  a  very  numerous  body ;  and,  as  their  adherents  are 
principally  imported  froTu  Ireland,  we  may  set  them  aside  as  not 
being  one  of  the  sects  indigenous  to  England.  For  the  same  reason 
we  exclude  Presbyterians  of  all  kinds.     They  are  mainly  importa- 
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tions  from  Scotland.  Wo  have  left,  as  tlie  chief  sects,  tho  ludependents, 
Baptists,  Unitarians,  and  Weslcyans. 

The  first  three  of  these  sects  are  the  oldest ;  and,  in  one  sense,  the 
Unitarians  are  the  oldest  of  the  three,  but,  in  another  sense,  the 
youngest.  As  Unitarians,  they  arc  modem ;  but  under  their  other 
name  of  Presbyterians  they  are  old.  The  principles  of  Prcsby  terianisni 
were  in  the  Church  of  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Eliisabeth,  perhaps  with  the  very  beginnings  of  the  Ileforma- 
tion.  They  were  chiefly  adopted  by  the  early  Puritans.  The 
Presbyterians  came  into  power  with  tho  Long  Parliament.  Under 
Cromwell  they  gave  place  to  the  Independents.  They  were  ejected  in 
16t)2  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Tho  famous  two  thousand  divines  arc 
represented  to-day  historically  and  lineally  by  two  hundred  Unitarian 
paators.  The  decay  of  Presbytoriunism  in  England  is  a  history  full  of 
instruction  to  the  student  of  religious  tendencies.  The  aristocracy  and 
landowners  of  the  country  were  once  divided  between  Presby  terianism 
and  Conformity.  So  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the  City 
of  London  was  the  strongbold  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  the 
city  merchants  their  chief  supporters.  Their  descendants  are  no 
longer  Noncoufomiists.  They  have  long  ago  been  re-absorbed  into 
the  National  Church.  Many  of  the  bishops  of  the  last  century,  as 
Butler,  Seeker,  and  Parrington,  wci'c  the  children  of  Presbyterians. 
Even  in  oui*  own  day  the  successor  of  the  great  Puritan  leader, 
.Lord  Seye  and  Sele,  is  a  dignitary  of  the  Church.  Those  who  have 
not  conformed  are  found  chiefly  among  the  Unitarians.  It  was  only 
the  other  day  that  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Edmund  Calamy 
died  at  Exeter,  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  or  Presbyterian  Chureh. 
The  Presbyterians,  apparently,  had  every  element  necessary  to  the 
constitution  of  a  lasting  ecclesiastical  body.  They  had  uumbors, 
wealth,  piety,  learning,  an  honourable  histor)',  and  yet  they  wont  to 
decay.  The  sect  narrowed  as  its  theology  widened.  We  cannot 
enter  upon  reasons,  but  the  simple  facta  ar&  that  the  tone  of  the 
Estiiblished  Church  and  of  the  Presbj'teriana  became  one.  Their 
original  principles  may  have  stood  distinctly  over  against  each  other, 
but  their  spirit  had  assimilated,  and  conformity  thus  became  easy  to 
tho  Konconformidt.  As  Presby  terianism  passed  into  Unitaiianiam, 
those  of  the  Presbyterians  who  cluiig  to  the  faith  of  the  Trinity  found 
a  refuge  in  tho  Established  Church  ;  while  one  or  two  ministers  of 
tho  Chuich  of  England,  who  had  lost  faith  in  the  Trinity,  united 
with  the  remnant  to  form  the  community  of  Unitarians. 

The  Independents  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  old  Dissenters. 
Tho  names  of  above  two  thousand  ministers  are  registered  in  "  The 
Congregational  Year-Book."  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  date  of  the  origin 
of  Independency.     If  we  are  to  credit  some  of  its  modem  defenders, 
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it  began  with  Adam,  who  was  an  Independent  before  the  creation  of 
Eve.  All  religious  parties  seem  to  think  that  truth  and  antiquity 
must  go  together.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  advocates  of 
Episcopacy  traced  its  origin  to  Adam  presiding  as  a  patriarch  over  his 
deecendants.  Milton  recommended  them  to  go  higher,  and  begin  with 
Lucifer.  Ih:.  "Waddington,  who  has  earned  some  reputation  as  the' 
historian  of  Independency,  traces  it  all  through  the  dark  ages  up  to 
the  Fathers  and  Apostles.  Its  first  appearance  in  England  was  in* I 
the  person  of  Robert  Brown,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whose  character,  as  history  records  it,  is  only  indifferent.  It  was 
taken  up  by  Henry  Barrowe,  John  Penrj',  and  some  others  who  had 
been  Presbyterians.  It  differed  from  Presbyterianism  in  this,  that  it 
un-churched  the  Established  Church,  denying  it  to  be  a  Church.  Ita 
adherents  were  called  the  "  Brethren  of  the  Separation,"  because  they 
separated  themselves  from  the  national  worsliip  and  formed  distinct 
congregations,  consisting,  as  they  said,  of  nothing  but  elect  or  be- 
lieving souls.  These  old  Independents  were  driven  out  of  England 
in  the  time  of  James  T.  They  fled  to  Holland,  and  finally  to 
America.  The  next  appearance  of  Independency  was  in  the  "West- 
minster Assembly,  when  the  "  seven  Dissenting  Brethren"  opposed 
the  Directory  for  Worship  and  Church  Government.  Under  Crom- 
well they  displaced  the  Presbyterians.  In  1657,  Independency  was 
about  to  be  declared  the  national  religion,  but  Cromwell  died,  and 
the  Savoy  Declaration  never  became  law.  The  Independents  had 
nearly  the  sximo  fate  as  the  old  Presbyterians,  They  made  little 
or  no  progress  till  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  present 
Independents  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  the  descendants  of  those  dt\ 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  "Congregational  Year-Book"  for 
1870  there  are  222  churches  registered  under  London  and  its  suburbs. 
Of  these  only  20  had  their  origin  between  1700  and  1790.  Accord- 
ing to  a  MS.  in  Dr.  Williams's  library,  in  London  within  the  "  Bills 
of  Mortality,**  in  1715  there  were  29  Presbyterian  Churches,  21  In- 
dependent, and  25  Baptist.  In  1773  the  Presbyterians  were  19,  the 
Baptists  12,  and  the  Independents  still  21. 

The  Baptists,  differing  from  the  Independents  solely  on  the 
question  of  infant  baptism,  may  also  trace  their  origin  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  timo 
of  the  Commonwealth  that  they  were  cognizable  as  a  distinct  sect. 
Even  to  this  day  there  are  congregations  partly  Independents  andf 
partly  Baptists.  There  are  also  two  kinds  of  Baptists  differing  in 
doctrine,  one  following  Calvin  and  the  other  Arminius.  This  dif- 
ference began  in  Holland  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Baptist  sect. 
The  Independents  originally  wore  rigid  Calvinists,  but  Arminianism] 
and  other  doctrines  have  found  an  entrance  among  them.  The  Baptists 
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are    in    numbers    about  half  tlie   Independents.      The   Particular 
Baptists  have  875  ministers,  and  the  General  or  Arminian  123, 

The  great  family  of  Wesleyane,  originating  in  the  last  century, 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  other  Dissenters,  unless  it  be  tliat 
they  are  in  the  same  company  as  outsiders  of  the  Church.  They 
refuse  indeed  to  be  caOed  Dissenters,  for  though  not  conformists,  it 
IB  not  from  any  objections  to  the  doctrines  or  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  solely  that  circumstxinces  vrhich  they  could 
not  control  have  placed  them  where  they  ai'e.  In  numbers,  including 
all  kinds  of  Wesleyans,  they  constitute  one  half  of  the  Noncon- 
fomiists.  They  are  not,  as  a  body,  hostile  to  the  Church  of  Enghuid, 
and  those  who  look  into  the  future  arc  not  without  hopes  that  the 
bonds  between  them  and  the  Church  of  England  may  yet  be  drawn 
closer.  The  old  Connexion  has  2,280  preachers ;  the  New  Connexion 
140 ;  the  Free  Church  250 ;  and  the  Primitive  Methodists  780. 
It  would  throw  some  light  on  the  past  history  of  the  Church  of 
England  could  we  get  at  the  facts  that  would  account  for  the  diistri- 
bution  of  different  kinds  of  Dissenters  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Independents  are  numerous  in  London  and  Lancashire,  the 
Baptists  in  the  eastern  counties,  while  in  Lincolnshire,  Htaffordahirc, 
and  Cornwall  Wcsleyanism  is  almost  the  national  religion. 

Our  estimate  of  the  intelligence  and  religious  worth  of  these 
bodies,  and  how  far  they  arc  likely  to  rival  the  Established  Church  or 
to  supplement  it,  must  be  made  chiefly  from  those  who  are  employed 
among  them  as  preachers.  Of  the  two  thousand  Independent 
ministers  an  appreciable  number  have  token  degrees  at  a  Scotch 
University  or  at  the  University  of  London.  A  few  have  studied  in 
Gennany,  A  considerable  number  have  had  no  regular  training; 
but  the  great  majority  have  been  educated  at  one  or  other  of  the  ten 
or  twelve  Independent  Colleges  or  Academies,  which  by  a  curiously 
uneconomical  division  of  labour  are  scattered  over  the  country. 
Taking  at  random  a  page  of  ministers  in  the  "  Ycar-Book,"  we  find 
that  two  studied  at  Glasgow,  two  at  Edinburgh,  five  had  not  any 
regular  education,  and  the  rest,  forty-seven  in  niunber,  are  from  tho 
theological  seminaries.  The  Unitarian  ministers  are  understood  to 
have  a  higher  education  than  the  Independents,  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  the  "  Unitarian  Almanack,"  that  the  Scotch  and  German 
Universities  contribute  much  the  same  proportion  as  among  tho 
Independents.  The  number  without  regular  training  is  proportionably 
equal,  while  the  majority  are  from  tho  colleges  of  the  denomination. 
The  Baptists  are  Ijelow  the  average  standard  of  the  Independents. 
Many  of  their  ministers  are  engaged  in  business,  and  the  number  of 
those  who  have  no  education  with  a  view  to  tho  ministry  is  much, 
larger  than  among  tho  Independents.     This,  however,  is  a  test  of 
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but  limited  application,  for  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  all  denomina-t] 
tions  have  been  without  a  regular  education.  When  any  man  affects 
to  despise  "  literates "  in  the  Church  of  England,  we  have  only  to 
mention  the  names  of  Richard  Baxter,  Bishop  Warburton,  John 
Newton,  and  Edward  Bickersteth.  In  some  of  the  sketches  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  life  it  ifi  said  that  this  great  preacher  was  educated  at  an 
"  agricultural "  College.  From  his  case  it  is  evident  that  wisdom 
may  be  learned  even  among  them  "that  hold  the  plough,"  and 
"  whose  talk  is  of  bullocks."  The  Wesleyans  were  long  opposed  to 
giving  their  miutstors  any  special  training.  When  they  built  a 
Theological  College  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  the  occasion  of  a  schism 
in  the  body.  It  is  now  necessary  for  every  minister  to  spend  three 
years  at  one  of  their  denominational  Colleges  before  he  can  bo 
admitted  on  the  itinerancy.  The  number  of  men  with  .Scotch 
diplomas  is  much  smaller  among  the  Wesleyans  than  among  the 
Indrpendcnts,  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  steps  of  the  pro- 
bation which  the  Connexion  prescribes,  and  partly  perhaps  by  the 
paucity  of  Wesleyans  in  ♦Scotland.  At  the  present  time  the  Con- 
ference receives  about  eighty  candidates  for  the  ministrj'  annually^ 
Of  these,  by  an  estimate  recently  made,  about  twenty  are  the  sons  of 
ministers  who  have  had  a  good  education  nt  the  Kingswootl  or 
Woodhouse  Grove  Schools,  which  were  established  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  sons  of  preachers.  About  ten  are  the  sons  of  middle- 
class  tradesmen,  who  have  been  educated  at  the  Wesleyan  Collegiate 
►Schools,  established  at  Taimton  and  Sheffield.  The  remaining  tifty 
are  men  who  have  previously  followed  some  business,  trade,  or  pro- 
fession. All  these  bodies  do  not  seora  to  have  among  their 
G,'>00  preachers  halt'-a-dozen  of  men  educated  either  at  Oxford  or ' 
Cambridge.  There  is  one  in  the  Unitarian  list,  one  in  the  Indepen- 
dent, and  one  or  two  among  the  Baptists  and  Wesleyans.  It  is  a 
fact  worth  examining  that  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
rarely  becomes  a  preacher  in  a  Dissenting  body.  If  he  leaves  the 
Church  he  starts  for  himself,  or,  what  is  moat  frequently  the  case, 
joins  some  anti-clerical  sect,  such  as  the  Society  of  Plymouth 
Brethren. 

The  first  obvious  difiFerence  between  the  Church  clergyman  and 
the  Dissenting  minister  is,  that,  as  a  rule,  they  come  from  two 
dificrent  classes  of  society.  Admitting  this  to  be  true,  which,  indeed, 
it  would  bo  idle  to  dispute,  it  argues  an  imperfection,  both  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  Dissenting  bodies,  that  they  do  not  draw  their 
ministers  from  every  class.  A  Christiun  Church  should  be  a  republic, 
a  leveller  of  class  and  caste  distinctions,  a  true  **  city  of  God,"  in 
which  there  is 

"  Ko  high,  no  low,  no  greal,  no  amalL" 
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The  minister  of  religion  should  be  below  no  one,  and  above  no  one, 
but  capable  of  all  conditions  with  all  men.  It  is  among  the  humbler 
classes  that  the  Dissenters  have  done  their  work ;  and  just  in  pro- 
portion as  Dissenters  grow  rich  and  adopt  the  customs  of  the  higher 
classes,  they  conform  to  the  Church  of  England.  This  is  a  great 
grief  to  the  thorough  anti-Church  Dissenter.  He  erects  on  it  an 
argument  against  the  connection  of  Church  and  State,  and  exclaims 
against  what  he  calls  his  "unrighteous  exclusion"  from, the  two 
great  Universities.  We  are  not  disposed  to  regard  this  as  more  than 
an  imaginary  grievance.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  he  should 
ever  have  been  excluded  from  the  Universities.  The  tests  which 
excluded  him  were  meant  chiefly  to  exclude  the  Roman  Catholic.  It 
was  no  great  hardship  to  an  orthodox  Dissenter  to  subscribe  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion.  The  old  Noncontbrmists  always 
urged  these  Articles  as  the  basis  of  a  comprehension  within  the 
Establishment.  Moreover,  if  the  Dissenters  had  not  a  clear  course 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridgo,  they  have  had  tho  London  University  for 
now  thirty  years,  with  aU  the  Universities  of  Scotland  and  Germany 
open  to  them ;  or,  whot  would  have  been  bettor  for  them  than  all 
these,  they  might  have  collected  the  scattered  forces  of  their  denomi- 
national colleges  into  a  great  university,  into  which  they  might  have 
impctrted  any  amount  of  learning  and  culture  that  pleased  them. 

But  for  some  years  the  English  Universities  have  been  open  to 
them  with  some  restrictions,  and  before  long  even  these  restrictions 
will  probably  bo  removed.  It  has,  however,  been  found  as  a  fact 
that  not  many  Dissenters  have  matriculated  at  the  Universities,  and 
thoee  that  did  have  generally  become  Churchmen  before  they  left. 
The  opening  of  tho  Universities  has  not  added  any  university  men 
to  the  Dissenting  ministry.  This  is  a  fact  which  has  some  meaning, 
and  it  is  an  anxious  question  for  tho  Dissenter  what  the  future  will 
do.  This  subject  was  well  discussed  by  Mr.  Nov  ille  Goodman  in  an 
interesting  paper  on  "The  Universities  and  our  Ministers,"  read  last 
year  before  the  "  Autumnal  Assembly  of  the  Congregational  Union." 
!Mr.  Goodtnun  does  not  reckon  the  advantages  of  an  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge education  as  much  exceeding  those  of  tho  London  University. 
He  reduces  them  to  these  three : — 

"(1.)  A  stimulas  to  high  attainments,  such  as  is  generated  by  iLo 
association,  imd  from  the  very  atmosphere  of  these  aucient  seats  of  learning. 
(2.)  A  (lefiiiitencss  of  thought  and  a  precision  of  language,  which  is  over  the 
nark  of  a  scholar,  and  more  espi'cialiy  of  tho  gregarious  scholar.  (3.) 
Last  iuid  least,  a  certain  social  status,  which  is  of  some  practical  valao." 

Over  against  these  ho  places  as  disadvantages — "  (1)  expense ;  (2) 
the  absorbing  nature  of  the  pursuits  ;  and  (3)  the  danger  of  defec- 
tion." The  last  is  a  lesson  from  past  experience.  It  is  accompanied 
with  the  hope  that,  though  "  the  storming  party"  haa  been  defeated, 
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yet,  wlien  the  whole  army  goes  up,  the  victory  may  be  gained. 
Vai'ioua  schemes,  such  as  erecting  Xonconformist  Colleges  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  have  been  propoBed  to  segregate  the  Dissenters  from 
other  students.  All  these  Mr.  Goodman  condejnns,  as  defeating  the 
very  object  to  bo  obtained,  which  is  to  let  Dissenters  breathe  the  free 
atmosphere  of  university  life.  The  second  disadvantage  would  with- 
draw the  students  from  theological  study,  or  involve  the  necessity  of 
studying  theology  after  the  university  course  was  finished.  But  the 
matter  of  expense  is  the  most  serious  of  all.  Men  who  are  able  to 
send  their  sons  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  never  intend  them  to  be 
Dissenting  miuistcrs.  They  are  not  of  that  class  in  society  which 
fiirnishes  candidates  for  the  Nonconformist  ministry.  Mr.  Grood- 
man's  words  are :  "  Many,  perhaps  most,  of  our  students  are  elee- 
mosynary ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  community  of  subscribers 
will  continue  to  furnish  large  funds  for  the  benefit  of  those  over 
whom  they  have  no  supervision,  either  directly  or  indirectly."  The 
expense  of  the  Universities  excludes  the  Dissenter  more  certainly 
than  the  tests.  But  it  also  excludes  large  numbers  of  the  candidates 
for  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  so  that  the  Church,  as  well  84 
the  Dissenters,  is  losing  the  benefit  of  what  are  properly  her  own 
schools  of  learaing. 

But  beyond  or  beneath  all  these  things  there  is  another  diffi- 
culty which  is  equally  in  the  way  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Nonconformist  comrauuities,  and  which  seems  to  baffle  them  all. 
That  is,  how  to  secuj-e  for  the  ministrj'  men  with  a  sufficient  educa- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  other  qualifications  necessary  for 
this  office.  The  great  distinction  between  the  clergyman  and  the 
Dissenting  minister  is  not,  after  all,  the  difleronce  of  the  classes  in 
society  from  which  they  come,  but  of  the  mode  of  their  being 
received  as  teachers  of  religion.  The  Church  minister  has  simply  to 
pass  the  prescribed  coui'se  at  the  University,  and  if  the  bishop  is 
satisfied  with  his  testimonials,  he  is  ordained  without  any  reference 
even  to  his  capacity  to  read  or  speak  in  public.  The  Dissenting 
minister,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  given  evidence  of  some  special 
qualification  for  ministerial  work  before  he  is  sent  to  college.  The  one 
ia  trained  from  his  youth  with  a  view  to  the  ministry ;  the  other  has 
passed  his  youth  before  his  career  in  life  has  been  decided  on,  and 
when  it  is  too  lalo  to  receive  a  thorough  education.  Each  mode  has 
its  advantages  and  its  disadvatages.  The  Church  system  secures 
regulaily  educated  men ;  the  other  plan  secures  men  of  good  natural 
gifts,  whose  way  into  the  service  of  the  Church  is  not  so  easy  as  into 
the  ministry  among  the  Dissenters.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  often  the 
work  to  be  done  among  the  humbler  classes  requii-es  men  who  origi- 
nally belonged  to  them.  This  would  seem  to  point  out  the  necessity 
in  a  really  National  Church,  of  divers  kinds  of  men  in  the  ministry. 
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if  this  diversity  cannot   be  obtained   in  one   community,  the 
lecesaity  of  Dissent  is  inovitablo  until  a  nearer  realization  of  our 
ideal  of  a  Church. 

Tho  war-cry  of  the  Dissenter  at  the  present  hour  is  **  Ileligious 
Equality."  lie  supposes  that  the  State  does  not  deal  fairly  with  him 
Mi'hilo  he  has  to  conteDd  with  a  richly  endowed  and  highly  privileged 
National  Church.  That  he  is  under  many  disadvantage*  is  not  to 
"be  denied.  But  they  are  such  as  Dissenters  might  ovorcomo  without 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  a  complaint 
which  we  frequently  hear  from  the  Dissenting  minister,  that  in  social 
blaading  tho  most  insignificant  curat©  is  preferred  before  him.  The 
ourate  ia  the  recognised  or  legal  teacher.  The  Dissenting  minister 
feels  that  he  is  not.  Something  of  this  may  be  imaginary.  A  multi- 
tude of  tho  little  grievances  of  social  life  would  be  easily  remedied  by 
that  Christian  spirit  which  seeks  the  lowest  room.  But  the  clergy- 
man sometimes  claims  tho  uppermost  seat,  on  the  ground  that  ihei 
Dissenter  is  an  unauthorized  teacher.  There  ia  a  genend  complaint 
that  the  clergy  do  not  regard  the  Dissenting  ministers  oa  their 
^Qals.  This  in  the  main  is  true;  but  it  is  verj'  doubtful  if  tho 
separation  of  Church  and  State  would  in  any  way  alter  it.  The 
clerical  haughtiness  towards  the  Dissenting  teacher  has  various 
g^rounds.  Frequently  it  is  the  mere  pride  of  a  man  who  has  studied 
at  an  English  Uuiversity  towards  one  who  has  not.  The  English 
Universities  nurture  the  belief  that  wisdom  was  bom  and  will  die 
with  them.  Tho  same  contempt  which  some  clergymen  show  for 
Dissenting  minLstors  they  show  also  for  their  own  brethren  if  they 
have  not  graduated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  This  feeling,  it  ia 
true,  is  most  highly  developed  in  the  inferior  class  of  university  men, 
who  have  learned  little  more  by  their  education  at  a  university  than 
the  pride  of  having  been  there,  "When  this  is  the  cause  of  tho 
Church  minister  despising  tho  Dissenting  teacher,  it  is  e\'ident  that 
tho  separation  of  Church  and  State  would  not  change  the  matter. 
In  Scotland,  where  Episcopacy  lives  on  thorns  and  thistles,  the 
"   *  "  II  minister  keeps  himself  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 

II  than  the  parish  clergvinan  in  England  from  the  Non- 
conformist, The  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  have  ever  been 
willing  to  treat  their  prelatic  brethren  as  even  more  than  equals.  They 
have  offered  them  every  service,  even  to  the  use  of  their  churches ; 
bat  the  minister  of  Episco^mcy,  though  in  aiistocratic  poverty,  has 
iiover  forgotten  thnt  he  was  the  true  channel  of  the  grace  apostolical. 
This  wan  tho  doctrine  of  tho  old  Independent,  when  ho  set  up 
hia  "gatliored  Cliurch;"  of  the  old  Baptist,  who  excluded  all  from 
tho  kingdom  of  God  who  had  not  been  m  holly  immersed  in  tlie  waters 
of  bapt im.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  some  modern  Dissenters,  as  well  us 
of  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Pusey,  and  must  be  remedied  by  some  other 
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prescription  than  the  separation  of  Church  find  State.  Our  real 
difficulty  with  the  social  position  of  the  Dissenting  minister  is  to 
know  what  constitutes  a  Dissenting  minister.  In  Scotland  the 
difficulty  vanishes,  from  the  fact  that  all  ministers  have  gone  throngh 
nearly  the  same  studies,  and  there  is,  in  consequence,  some  approach 
to  a  natural  equality.  But  in  England  a  Dissenting  minister  may 
he  anything,  from  the  profoundest  scholar  to  the  most  ignorant 
mechanic.  If  Dissenters,  instead  of  trying  to  hring  down  the  Church 
to  their  level,  would  make  an  eflfort  to  raise  themselves  to  the  level 
of  the  Church,  religious  inequalities,  excepting  those  which  are 
inevitable,  would  naturally  disappear.  If  the  Dissenters  continue, 
as  they  have  begun,  to  erect  buildings  that  equal  and  sometimes 
surpass  those  of  the  Established  Church,  and  to  fill  them  with  efficient 
ministers,  the  Church  of  England  will  have  more  cause  to  fear  losing 
its  power  over  the  upper  classes  than  by  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State. 

The  future  of  the  Church  of  England,  yea,  the  future  of  the 
Christianity  of  England,  depends  on  the  relations  that  are  to  exist 
between  the  Church  and  the  civil  Government.  Disestablishment 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  Irish  Church  has  been  disestablished, 
would  put  the  Nonconformist  in  a  worse  position  than  he  is  in  now, 
if  the  Church  without  the  State  could  continue  as  one  body.  It 
would  be  a  vast  combination,  with  vast  property,  not  controlled  by 
the  State — a  dangerous  empire  within  the  empire.  One  of  the 
arguments  which  Dean  Stanley  urges  for  the  endowment  and 
establishment  of  Churches  is  to  provide  against  the  evils  of 
ecclesiastical  government.  The  danger  to  the  State  is  certainly 
greater  from  a  Church  which  is  connected  with  a  foreign  power  than 
from  one  limited  to  the  English  realm.  Yet  a  check  is  necessaiy, 
if  only  to  prevent  the  undue  accumulation  as  property.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  Church  and  State  inevitably  touch  each  other.  Church 
property  is  called  specifically  national  property.  It  is  on  this  ground 
that  the  Dissenter  asks  disestablishment  and  disendowment.  But 
this  is  founded  on  a  simple  obliviousness  of  what  is  meant  by  national 
property.  The  endowments  of  the  Church  of  England  are  not 
"  private  "  endowments,  simply  because  it  is  the  State  Church.  They 
cannot  bo  used  as  the  Church  directs,  but  as  the  State  directs.  Mr. 
Hobhouse  has  clearly  explained  the  difference  between  "private'* 
endowments  and  those  given  to  the  State  Church.  In  the  former 
the  will  of  the  donor  continues  through  all  time.  In  the  latter  the 
State  can  always  interfere  to  determine  how  they  are  to  be  used. 
Hence  the  enormous  evils  of  the  "  charitable  "  or  "  private  "  founda- 
tions in  England.  Trustees  are  bound  by  the  wills  of  men  who  lived 
centuries  ago,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  necessities  of  our  times, 
and  whose  property  has  increased  to  what  it  is  by  the  labour  and 
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induatry  of  subsequent  generations.  The  amount  of  property  in 
Sogland  bound  up  by  the  wills  of  men  long  since  dead,  Mr. 
Hobhoufie  estimates  at  £3,000,000  annually ;  and  the  effect  of  it, 
in  his  judgment,  is  evil  rather  than  good.  Church  property  is 
reckoned  wcn-th  £6,000,000  annually,  but  with  all  the  imperfections 
of  its  administration  we  have  something  to  show  for  it,  in  14,000 
churches,  with  their  weekly  services  and  a  well-educated  body  of 
clergy.  The  property  of  the  Church  is  national  property,  simply 
because  the  State  has  taken  possession  of  it.  It  did  not  proceed  from 
the  State.  The  Church's  property  before  the  Reformation  was 
accvmiulated  in  a  great  measure  out  of  bequests  voluntarily  made  to 
the  clergy.  There  have  been  at  different  times  direct  endowments 
from  the  State,  but  what  the  State  gave  to  the  Church  has  been 
as  nothing  compared  with  what  it  took  away.  Even  since  the 
Reformation  the  wealtli  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  vastly 
increased  by  voluntary  endowTnents,  But  all  these,  equally  with  the 
oldest  possessions  of  the  Church,  are  national  property.  "  At  every 
crisis  of  change  in  this  country,"  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  '*  the  principle 
that  Church  endowments  are  national  property  has  been  asserted  in 
unmistakable  terms."  "  The  State,"  says  Sir  John  Coleridge,  "  has 
always  asserted  its  right  to  control  and  claim  ecclesiastical  property, 
and  has,  with  undeviating  and  inflexible  pertinacity,  consistently 
given  notice,  by  statute  of  mortmain,  to  all  its  subjects,  that  if  men 
give  property  by  will  to  the  Church,  it  is  given  to  the  State,  liable 
to  State  control  and  legislation."  ]\Ir.  Hobhouse  wishes  that  the 
endowments  of  private  foundations  be  also  made  national  property. 
But  what  does  that  mean  ?  Simply  that  the  State  would  take  these 
abused  charities  and  apply  them  to  some  useful  object,  irrespective 
of  the  will  of  the  donors.    This  tacitly  supposes  that  they  are  already 

itate  property.     The  difforonco  is  that  the  State  has  long  ago  felt 

le  necessitj'-  of  controlling  Church  property,  while  it  is  only  to-day 
that  the  necessity  emerges  for  dealing  with  tho  property  of  the  old 
■*  charities."     The  phiiu  inference  is  that  all  property  belongs  to  the 

Jtate  in  conjunction  with  those  who  hold  it,  and  when  any  property 
within  a  commonwealth  is  not  used  for  the  good  of  the  common- 
^wealth,  the  civil  power  may  interfere  and  detei-mine  how  it  is  to 
ufed.     The  Church  of  Enghmd  dise8tiiblishe<l,  with  its  present 

realth,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Chm-oh,  with  two-thirds  of  it, 
would  be  a  greater  hindrance  to  the  Nonconformist,  and  a  greater 
^•vil  in  his  eyee,  than  it  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  State. 

But  it  is  certain  that  the  disestablished  Church  of  England  would 
)t  keep  together  as  one  Church.  The  State  acts  towards  it,  to 
Bichard  Baxter's  words,  as  ''a  unifying  head."  One  element  in 
the  State  Church  question,  not  to  be  overlooked,  is  contributed  by 
the  fact  that  such  a  Church  as  the  Church  of  Rome  exists.     It  is 
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near  us  as  a  dangeroua  and  subtle  enemy.  There  is  no  reason  why, 
in  a  free  country,  the  Roman  Catholic,  simply  as  a  citizen,  should 
not  have  the  same  freedom  as  the  representative  of  any  other  religion. 
But  the  past  history  and  the  avowed  principles  of  his  Church  both 
bear  testimony  that  it  claims  supremacy  over  nations  incompatible 
with  that  freedom  and  equality  which  we  would  give  to  all  Churches. 
There  are  times  in  a  nation's  bistory  when  the  benefit  of  a  State 
Church  has  been  felt  by  alL  Such  times  have  been,  and  while  the 
Church  of  Rome  exists  may  be  again.  But,  on  other  grounds,  it  is  not 
desirable  that  the  parties  now  included  in  the  National  Church  should 
be  divided  into  new  sects.  If  the  kingdom  of  God  were  some 
external  organization,  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  so  fully 
understood  that  further  progress  would  be  impossible,  then  we  might 
act  on  the  principle  of  every  man  excommunicating  every  other 
man  who  did  not  believe  as  he  did.  But  since  Qod  has  not  given 
the  Church  any  material  or  outwai*d  frame,  and  since  we  have  yet 
much  to  Icam  ere  we  reach  Christian  perfection,  we  should  not 
willingly  dispense  with  the  covering,  earthly  tabernacle  though  it 
be,  which  the  State  has  thrown  over  us,  and  which  keeps  us  together 
as  the  Christians  of  a  Protestant  nation. 

To  return  briefly  to  the  question  of  subscription.  When  Sir  Johi 
Coleridge  read  his  paper  at  Sion  College,  the  Dean  of  Westrainstei 
I'emarkod  that  the  Solicitor- General  seemed  to  overlook  the  modifica- 
tion as  to  subscription  which  had  been  made  during  the  last  few^ 
years.  A  clergyman  is  not  now  pledged  to  every  statement  of  the 
Church's  formularies.  He  only  declares  his  general  assent  to  the 
doctrines  of  his  Church.  This  doubtless  leaves  an  open  door  for 
dishonest  men,  but  experience  teaches  that  no  door,  however  close, 
can  keep  them  out.  The  tests  having  been  found  ineffectual,  DeaitJ 
Stanley  is  in  favour  of  getting  rid  of  them  altogether.  Before  such 
a  step  is  taken,  many  even  of  the  most  liberal  Churchmen  will  pause. 
Tests  are  of  two  kinds.  They  may  be  barriers  in  the  way  of  pro- 
gress, or  they  may  bo  badges  of  victory  in  the  hard  battles  of  the 
past.  The  Church  of  England  has  a  history,  in  many  respects  a  noble 
history.  No  true  Englishman  wishes  the  memory  of  the  struggles 
of  the  Reformation  to  be  forgotten.  What  wc  do  not  believe  is 
sometimes  as  important  as  what  wc  do  believe.  The  errors  of  tho 
Church  of  Rome  were  renounced  at  the  Reformation  by  the  people 
of  England.  The  National  Church  set  up  the  articles  and  formu- 
laries to  prevent  the  return  of  these  errors.  If  we  pull  down  the 
barriers  that  are  behind  us,  our  progress  onward  may  bo  arrested. 
If  we  were  in  no  danger  of  a  return  of  Roman  Catholic  heresies,  it 
would  bo  right  at  once  to  set  aside  the  formularies  which  condemn 
them.  Like  other  old  errors  in  theology,  they  might  be  left  to  the 
pages  of  the  historian.     But  the  Church  of  Rome  still  exists.     It 
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as  exacting,  aa  audacious,  and  as  unscrupuloua  as  ever  in  proclaiming, 
with  the  pretence  of  infallibility,  dogmas  opposed  to  the  catholic 
reason  of  mankind,  and  the  plain  sense  of  the  canonical  i^Titinga. 
The  gulf  between  us  and  the  Church  of  Rome  is  impassable  while 
that  Church  continues  what  it  is.  Tests  that  secure  the  territory 
already  gained  must  not  be  rashly  laid  aside. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  not 
perfect.  The  eighteenth  and  the  thirteenth  seem  to  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  salvation  to  the  virtuous  heathens,  or  that  good  works  can 
be  done  by  any  but  Christians.  The  ninth  gives  a  description  of  the 
original  wickedness  of  man  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  human  life. 
The  fourth  speaks  of  Christ  as  in  heaven,  with  a  body  consisting  of 
"  flesh  "  and  "  bones,"  while  a  better  authority  tells  us  that  flesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  Idngdom  of  heaven.  The  sixth  article 
gives  a  list  of  canonical  books  "  of  whose  authority  never  was  any 
doubt  in  the  Church,"  and  yet  in  that  list  are  several  which,  at 
different  times,  have  been  the  cause  of  great  doubt  and  controversy. 
These  are  imperfections  which  strike  us  who  live  three  hundred 
years  after  the  Articles  were  written,  far  removed  from  the  strifes 
which  engaged  the  minds  of  those  who  wrote  them :  more  than  a 
general  consent  could  not  now  be  reasonably  required  of  any  man. 
Yet  even  with  these  imperfections,  every  one  of  these  articles 
contains  a  protest  against  dangerous  errors.  The  sixth  article  is 
intended  to  exclude  the  apocryphal  books  from  the  canon.  The 
thirteenth  is  aimed  at  the  substitution  of  ceremonial  works  for  those 
of  the  moral  law.  The  ninth,  with  some  that  follow,  is  meant  to 
teach  us  the  necessity  of  Divine  help  in  the  spiritual  life ;  and 
oven  the  fourth,  gross  and  objectionable  as  the  statement  is,  has  a 
very  valuable  meaning  when  we  connect  it  with  the  desire  which 
the  Reformers  had  to  express  their  entire  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  Eucharist.  Better 
far  would  it  bo  to  bear  with  the  imperfection  of  the  Articles,  than  to 
risk  losing  such  express  renunciations  of  the  heresies  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

Sir  John  Coleridge  did  not  argue  his  subject  from  the  High 
Church  side.  He  did  not  advocate  the  abolition  of  subscription  for 
the  sake  of  the  consciences  of  those  who  ride  over  the  Articles  in  the 
fashion  of  Tract  XC.  or  Dr.  Pusey's  •'  Eirenicon."  Ilis  arguments  all 
come  from  evident  sympathy  with  the  difficulties  of  the  Broad 
Churchmen.  The  occasion,  or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  ca»us  belli, 
of  the  paper,  was  Mr.  Clark's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  In  that 
letter  Mr.  Clark  stated  that  he  could  no  longer  express  his  con- 
scientious belief  in  all  the  "  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,*'  inasmuch  as  "  some  portions  of  the  Scriptures  now  seem 
to  him  to  be  of  doubtful  genuineness,  aud  others  to  contain  erroneous 
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statements  in  history,  and  questionable  teaching*  in  theolog'y  and 
morals."  Tho  Dean  of  Westminster  expressed  his  regret  that  a  man 
of  the  high  character  and  great  learning  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  did 
not  answer  Mr.  Clark's  letter,  and  assui'e  him  that  the  very  same 
sentiments  were  entertained  by  himself  and  every  clergyman  in 
the  country.  The  Dean's  statement  rather  srurpriscd  the  audience. 
It  was  repudiated  by  some  clergymen,  who  regarded  the  Public 
Orator's  letter  as  putting  him,  not  merely  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  of  Christianity.  The  full  extent  of  Mr. 
Clark's  meaning  may  yet  be  open  to  doubt.  He  put  his  case  strongly, 
as  if  he  intended  a  manifesto.  Some  explanation  is  required  of  the 
sentence,  "questionable  teaching  in  theology  and  morals.'*  As  to 
erroneous  "  statements  in  history  and  doubtful  genuineness  **  of 
'certain  books,  these  are  open  questions  for  further  study.  If  Mr. 
Clark  does  not  mean  more  than  his  words  may  fairly  be  understood 
to  mean,  he  has  said  nothing  to  bring  him  in  collision  with  the 
formularies  of  the  Church  in  the  modified  form  of  subscription.  The 
Bishop  of  Ely  might  have  shown  him  that  he  was  only  beating 
against  the  shadow  of  a  wall  which  already  had  been  battered  down. 

Since  the  greater  part  of  this  paper  was  written  we  liave  receivefl 
Mr.  Clark's  calm,  earnest,  and  temperate  pamphlet.  We  have  ad- 
mitted that  subscription  to  creeds  has  its  difficulties,  but  we  think 
that  Mr.  Clark  fails  to  recognise  the  inevituble  conditions  of  progress. 
If  our  religious  knowledge  is  progressave  there  must  be  always  of 
necessity  an  infinite  variety  of  religious  opinions.  Are  men  to 
divide  themselves  into  distinct  sects  or  churches  because  of  every 
little  difference  that  may  arise  ?  Or  are  they  not  rather  to  remain 
as  long  as  possible  in  one  church  with  a  general  agreement  on  some 
common  principles  ?  Mr.  Clark  wishes  to  resign  his  orders  because 
he  believes  the  Bible  is  not  infallible,  and  because  he  thinks  the 
Church  of  England  requires  him  to  believe  that  it  is.  He  admits 
that  there  is  no  article,  no  positive  statement  in  any  fonnulury  of  the 
Chui-ch  which  declares  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures.  His  plea 
is  that  this  infallibility  is  cverj^where  assumed.  Ho  refuses  to 
measure  the  moral  obligation  by  the  legal  one.  In  our  judgment 
subscription  could  be  no  hardship  to  Mr.  Clark  so  long  as  he  believes 
that  the  Scriptures  really  contain  a  revelation  from  God.  No  law, 
either  divine  or  human^  binds  his  conscience  to  any  infallibility  but 
this. 

As  to  patronage  and  the  present  saleable  condition  of  Church 
property,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  continue  much  longer  in  tho 
face  of  the  searching  inquiry  which  must  soon  be  made  into  the 
condition  of  all  national  institutions.  If  it  cannot  be  stopped, 
disestablishment  is  sure  to  be  the  other  alternative,  and  disendowment 
with  a  far  less  dowry  than  was  given  to  the  Irish  Church.     The  root 
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of  the  evil  ia  not  tliG  illegal  transfer  of  livings,  but  the  legalized  mode 
of  Belling  advowsons  and  next  presentations.  It  would  be  better  for 
the  Church  either  that  no  sale  was  legal,  or  that  no  sale  was  illegal. 
The  restrictions  only  place  difficulties  in  the  way  of  conscientious 
men.  Let  it  all  be  legal,  and  then  men  will  know  what  they  ought 
to  do.  But,  better  still",  let  it  all  be  illegal.  Let  the  patronage  of 
all  livings  be  vested,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  parishioners,  and  laws 
laid  down  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed  in  their  choice.  The 
Church  of  England  wants  nothing  more  than  to  be  cast  on  the 
people.  "When  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  lately  that  the 
laity  were  represented  in  the  Church  by  having  so  much  patronage 
in  their  hands,  he  seemed  to  us  "  as  one  that  mocked,**  Patronage, 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  buy  and  sell,  is  a  strange  interest  for  the 
laity  to  have  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  a  strange  mode  of  dealing 
with  national  property.  Instead  of  doing  for  the  people,  we  must 
give  the  people  the  opportunity  of  doing  for  themselves,  and  when  a 
new  church  is  needed,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  one  or  two 
thousand  pounds  from  some  clergyman  to  help  to  finish,  that  he  may 
have,  in  return,  the  first  presentation  and  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  are  conferred  by  the  connection  with  the  State. 

As  to  the  Churches  outside  the  C'hurch  of  England,  let  us  look  at 
things  as  thoy  are,  and  no  longer  deal  in.  theories.  The  day  for 
Bchemcs  of  comprehension,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  is  long  since 
past.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  most  friendly  relations 
and  the  freest  intercourse  among  all  Christians.  It  has  already  been 
recommended  in  this  Rcvicto,  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbiiry,  that  Dissent- 
ing ministers  be  allowed  occasionally  to  preach  in  our  churches.  The 
Bean  of  Westminster  has  shown  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
this  even  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  on  condition  of  subscribing 
to  part  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Those  who  could  make  the 
modified  subscription  now  required  under  the  recent  Subscription 
Act,  might  do  this  without  any  alteration  of  the  law.  And  while 
the  Nonconformist  may  preach  in  the  Church  of  P^ugland,  there  ia 
apparently  even  less  in  the  way  of  the  Conformist  preaching  for  the 
Dissenter.  Few  things  would  tend  more  to  remove  the  differences  • 
and  social  jealousies  that  now  exist  between  the  Churchman  and 
the  Nonconformist  than  this  mutual  interchange  of  their  ministerial 
services.  "VVe  boast  of  our  freedom  in  the  Church  of  England,  yet 
some  courage  is  required  in  an  English  clergyman  to  preach  even 
in  the  pulpits  of  the  Presbyterian  State  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  moral  of  this  paper,  if  it  must  be  mentioned  in  a  sentence  at 
the  end,  is,  that  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  great 
national  institution  in  the  hands  of  the  nation;  therefore  lot  it  bo 
used  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
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IF  the  title  of  this  book  has  led  any  one  to  expect  a  dry  and  formal 
treatise  on  dialectics,  he  will  be  agreeably  disappointed  when  ho 
reads  it.  lie  will  find  it  full  of  practical  and  general  interest.  It 
dificusses  questions  of  art,  literature,  historical  criticism,  ethics, 
even  physical  acience.  It  enters,  without  awkwardness  or  affected 
concealment,  upon  the  theological  controversies  which  occupy  us 
most  at  the  present  day.  To  these  last  especially  the  motto  which 
Dr.  Newman  has  taken  for  his  book  is  applied :  iVa»  in  diakctkd 
complaetiit  Deo  snlcum  fticctr  popidutn  siium. 

Is,  then,  the  title  of  the  volume  a  misleading  or  deceitful  one  ?  I 
think  not.  I  find  it  very  instructive,  directly  and  indirectly ;  as  a 
hint  to  students  of  logic  generally,  as  a  special  key  to  the  character 
of  Dr.  Newman's  work.  We  speak  of  the  grammar  school.  Wo 
feel  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  two  words.  The 
school,  as  such,  is  the  place  for  classes  aud  rules;  we  refer  to  it 
the  classifications  and  rules  of  speech,  because  speech  is  the  organ  of 
htmian  intercourse.  But  in  studying  the  parts  of  speech,  and 
the  arrangement  of  these  parts,  we  become  aware  that  there  must  be 
also  parts  of  that  which  speech  expresses,  arrangements  of  those 
parts.  There  must  be  propositions  and  terms  of  propositions,  as  well  as 
noons  and  verbs.    There  must  be  conditions  under  which  we  assent  to 
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pfopositions  or  dissent  from  them,  as  well  as  conditions  under  which 
•we  talk  and  write  correctly  or  incorrectly.  "We  may  like  to  call  the 
exposition  of  these  conditions  **  logic ;  **  bnt  that  name  may  have  a 
wider  signification.  Grammar  is  a  less  ambitious  word,  defining 
itself  by  our  previous  experience,  suggesting  the  necessary  relation 
between  words  and  thoughts.  The  phrase,  "  Grammar  of  Assent," 
usefully  links  the  boys'  school  to  what  we  technically  call  "  the 
schools.'*  It  throws  a  light  back  on  the  middle-age  culture;  on 
some  of  the  temptations  to  which  it  was  most  liable ;  on  some  of  the 
benefits,  as  well  as  mischiefs,  which  we  inherit  from  it. 

But  more  particularly  is  the  title  serviceable  to  us  as  an  interpre- 
tation of  Dr.  Newman's  own  design.  He  docs  not  mean  to  go  a  step 
beyond  assents ;  he  scarcely  thinks  it  possible  to  go  beyond  them. 
If  he  can  explain  them  to  us — what  assent  is,  how  we  are  able  to 
assent,  what  constitutes  our  obligations  to  assent — ^he  will  deem  his 
work  as  a  teacher  accomplished.  Whatever  wealth  of  illustration 
may  be  at  his  command,  however  he  may  seem  to  touch  upon  out- 
lying provinces  of  thought,  this  one  word  really  determines  his 
object ;  he  never  loses  sight  of  it. 

The  weakness  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  book  lies,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  the  persistency  with  which  he  pursues  this  end,  and  adheres 
to  this  name.  Assents,  he  tells  us  again  and  again,  and  I  should  sup- 
pose no  one  will  dispute  the  assertion,  belong  strictly  and  exclusively 
to  propositions.  Do  propositions,  then,  embrace  the  universe?  Is 
there  no  region  behind  them  or  before  them  ?  Most  parents  suppose 
that  there  is  an  age  previous  to  the  grammar-school  age — one  in 
which  the  child  learns  to  observe  things  and  acts,  and  to  give  them 
names,  but  in  which  he  cannot  yet  be  initiated  into  the  formulas 
of  Priscian.  Most  philologers  tell  us  that  there  is  a  period  after  the 
grammar  school,  a  period  in  which  the  principles  of  language  that 
lie  beneath  mere  rules  discover  themselves  to  the  diligent  student. 
Is  there  nothing  which  corresponds  to  either  of  these  periods  in  tho 
other  case  ?  Is  there  no  time  when  facts  may  be  observed  without 
reference  to  propositions,  no  time  when  the  principles  which  aro 
indicated  by  facts  may  be  contemplated  out  of  the  fetters  of  propo- 
sitions ?  Judging  from  the  statements  of  our  most  popular  authors, 
one  would  conclude  that  there  is  not.  Take,  for  instance,  I^ocke. 
He  is  an  enemy — most  men  of  our  day  would  say  an  unreasonable 
enemy — of  logic.  Ho  beseeches  us  to  consult  our  own  experience, 
to  look  at  facts,  to  beware  of  the  schoolmen.  Yet  twenty  times,  at 
least,  in  his  first  book,  he  uses  the  words  "  propositions  **  and  "  princi- 
ples," as  if  they  were  synonymous.  Because  he  has  proved,  with  super- 
fluous diligence,  that  a  child  does  not  bring  with  it  into  the  world 
the  consciousness  of  such  propositions  as,  "Whatever  is,  is,"  he 
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•upposes  he  has  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  suspecting  that  there 
are  any  priuc'tpleH  implied  in  our  luiraan  existence  which  we  may  be 
•*  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find."     And  so  the  great  champion  of  the 
senses  can  never  do  the  senses  justice.    He  will  not  let  us  have  scents 
or  sights  or  sounds ;  but  "  ideas  "  of  Kcents,  "  ideas  "  of  sights,  "  ideas  " 
of  sounds.     Why?    Because  scents,  sights   and  sounds   will   not 
shape  themselves  into  propositions ;   and   ideas,  according  to  liira, 
will.     There  can  be  no  more  notable  instance  how  fast  bovmd  we  are 
with  propositions,  and  with  all  which  concerns  propositions.     That 
eminent  thinkers,  like  Archbishop  Whately  and  Mr.  ilill,  in  their 
cfTorts  to  restore  logic  to  the  honour  of  which  Locke  had  deprived  it, 
should  not  deviate  from  his  rubric — should  rather  accept  with  grati- 
tude his  reverence  for   propositions  as  a  reluctant  and   inevitable 
homage  to  their  study — we  might,  of  course,  exx)Oct.     But  how  is  it 
with  Dr.  Newman  P     Is  there  no  beating  of  his  wings  against  the 
cage  ?     Desperate  beating,  I  think.     "  Vexed   is  he,  and  screams 
load."     He  has  the  most  intense  desire  to  brexithe  the  open  air — to 
live  among  facts,  not  among  formulas.     But  he  sees  no  way  of  escape. 
All  he  can  do  is  to  bring  Mahomet  to  the  mountain,  since  the  moun- 
tain will  not  go  to  JIahomet.     If  propositions  will  not  allow  facts 
any  separate   existence,  they  shall  live  in  propositions.      All  acts 
of  the  human  senses  which  point  to  the  visible   world,   all  acts  of 
the  human  spirit  which  point  to  the  invisible  world,  shall  be  brought 
within  the  dimensions  of  propositions ;  and  so  shall  be  (it  subjects 
for  treatment  in  a  Grammar  of  Assent.     How  this  may  be  done  the 
present  book  is  to  make  manifest.     I  look  upon  it  as  recording  a 
aeries  of  most  interesting  experiments  conducted  with  this  object. 
Why  the  experiments  seem  to  me  failures,  I  can  best  explain  if  I 
notice  a  few  of  them,  always  wheu  it  is  possible  availing  myself  of 
Dr.  Newman's  own  clear  and  exquisite  language.     But,  instead  of 
lamenting  that  they  should  liavc  been  made,  I  hail  them  as  quite 
invaluable  contributions  to  science,  to  theological  science  especially ; 
helps  towards  the  discovery  of  a  method  which  may  indeed,  effect 
what  Dr.  Newman  is  aiming  at,  a  reconciliation  of  the  demands  of 
individual  conscience,  and  of  human  sympathies,  affections,  hopes, 
with  the  demands  of  the  intellect ;  of  both  with  the  highest  claims 
which  a  divine  revelation  hns  made,  or  can  make,  upon  them. 

1  shall  begin  with  an  extract  from  one  of  the  earlier  chapters  of 
this  Grammar,  which  will  at  least  justify  all  that  I  have  said  about 
the  beauty  of  its  style,  and  its  freedom  from  technicalities ;  it 
will  also  illustrate,  1  think,  the  main  issue  which  I  have  assumed  to 
be  involved  in  the  treatise. 


"If  a  chUd  asks,   *  ^Vhat   is    lucem?*  and  is   answored,  *Lucem   is 
BMdkago  eativa,  of  the  class  Diadclphia  and  order  Decandria ;'  and  hence- 
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forth  says  obediently,  'Loceni  is  tnedicfigo  sativa/  &c.,  he  makes  no  act 
of  assent  to  the  proposition  which  he  enunciates,  but  speaks  like  a  parrot. 
Bat  if  he  is  told  that  '  Lucern  i»  food  for  cattle/  and  is  shown  cows  grazing! 
in  a  meadow,  then,  though  ho  never  saw  lucern,  and  knows  nothing  at  alli 
about  it,  besides  what  he  has  learned  from  the  predicate,  he  is  in  a  position-^ 
to  make  as  genuine  an  assent  to  the  proposition  '  Lucern  is  food  for  cattle, ".j 
on  the  word  of  his  informant,  as  if  he  knew  ever  so  much  more  about  j 
Incern.     And  as  soon  as  he  has  got  as  for  as  this,  he  may  go  further.     Ho 
now  knows  enough  about  lucern  to  enable  him  to  apprehend  propositionsj 
which  have  lucern  for  then-  predicate,  should  they  come  before  him  for' 
assent,  as,  *  That  field  is  sown  with  lucern,"  or  *  Clover  is  not  lucern.' 

"Yet  there  is  a  way  in  which  the  child  can  give  an  indirect  assent  even 
to  a  proposition,   in  which  he  xinderstood  neither  subject  nor  predicate. 
He  cannot  indeed  in  that  case  assent  to  the  proposition  itself,  but  he  caa] 
assent  to  its   trnth.      He  cannot  do  more  than   assert  that  '  Lucern  iii^ 
medicago  sativa,'  hut  ho  can  assent  to  the  proposition,  '  That  lucern  is 
medicago  sativa  is  true.'     For  here  is  a  predicate  which  he  sufficiently! 
apprehends,  what  is  inapprehensible  in  the  proposition  being  confined  toj 
the  subject.     Thus  the  child's  mother  might  teach  him  to  repeat  a  pa88agft| 
of  Shakespeare,  and  when  he  asked  the  meaning  of  a  particular  line,  such  - 
as  *  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained.'  or  '  Virtue  itself  turns  vice, 
being  misapplied,'  she  might  answer  him,  that  he  was  too  young  to  under- 
stand it  yet,  but  that  it  had  a  beautiful  meaning,  as  he  would  one  day 
know  ;  and  he,  in  faith  on  her  word,  might  give  his  assent  to  such  a  pro- 
position— not,  that  is,  to  the  line  itself  which  he  had  got  by  heart,  and' 
which  would  be  beyond  him,  but  to  its  being  true,  beautiful,  and  good. 

"Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  assent  itself  and  its  intrinsic  conditions,  i 
not  of  the  ground  or  motive  of  it.  Whether  there  is  an  obligation  upon  the 
child  to  trust  his  mother,  or  whether  there  are  cases  where  such  trust  is 
impossible,  are  irrelevant  questions,  and  I  notice  them  in  order  to  put  them 
aside.  I  am  examining  the  act  of  assent  itseU',  not  its  preliminaries,  and  I 
have  specified  three  directions,  which  among  others  the  assent  may  take, 
viz.,  assent  immediately  to  a  proposition,  assent  to  its  truth,  and  assent 
both  to  its  truth  and  to  the  ground  of  its  being  true  together — '  Lucern  is 
food  for  cattle  ' — *  That  lucern  is  medicago  sativa  is  true  * — and  '  My  mother's  * 
word,  that  lucern  is  medicago  sativa,  and  is  food  for  cattle,  is  the  truth.' 
Now  in  each  of  these  there  is  one  and  the  same  absolute  adhesion  of  the 
mind  to  the  proposition,  on  the  part  of  the  child  ;  he  assents  to  the  appre- 
hensible proposition,  and  to  the  truth  of  the  inapprehensible,  and  to  the 
veracity  of  his  mother  in  her  assertion  of  the  inapprehensible.  I  say  the 
same  absolute  adhesion,  because,  unless  he  did  assent  without  any  reserve 
to  tho  proposition  that  lucern  was  food  for  cattle,  or  to  the  accm-acy  of  the 
botanical  name  and  description  of  it,  he  would  not  be  giving  an  unreserved 
assent  to  his  mother's  word ;  yet,  though  these  assents  are  all  unreserved, 
still  they  certainly  ditfer  in  strength,  and  this  is  the  next  point  to  which  I 
wish  to  draw  attention.  It  is  indeed  plain  that,  though  the  child  assents 
to  his  mother's  veracity,  without  perhaps  being  conscious  of  his  ot\ti  act, 
nevertheless  that  particular  assent  of  his  has  a  force  and  life  in  it  which 
the  other  assents  have  not,  in  proportion  as  he  apprehends  the  proposition, 
which  is  the  subject  of  it,  with  gi'eater  keenness  and  energy  than  belongs 
to  his  apprehension  of  the  others.  Her  veracity  and  authority  is  to  him 
no  abstract  truth  or  item  of  general  Imowledgo,  but  is  bound  up  with  tbati 
image  and  love  of  her  person  which  is  part  of  himself,  and  makes  a  direct ' 
claim  on  him  for  his  summary  assent  to  her  general  teachings. 

"  Accordingly,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  say,  did  his  years  admit  of  it, 
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that  he  would  lay  down  his  life  in  defence  of  hia  mother's  veracity.  On 
the  other  hand,  ho  would  not  make  such  a  profession  in  the  case  of  the 
propositions,  '  Lucern  is  food  for  cattle.'  or  '  That  lacern  is  medicago 
sativa  is  true ;'  and  yet  it  is  clear,  too,  that,  if  he  did  in  truth  assent  to 
these  propositions,  he  would  have  to  die  for  them  also,  rather  than  deny 
them  when  it  came  to  the  point,  unless  he  made  up  his  mind  to  tell  a 
falsehood.  That  he  would  have  to  die  for  all  three  propositions  severally 
rather  than  deny  them,  shows  the  completeness  and  ahsoluteness  of  assent 
in  its  verj'  nature  ;  that  he  would  not  spontaneously  challenge  so  severe  a 
trial  in  the  case  of  two  out  of  the  three  particular  acts  of  assent,  illustrates 
in  what  Bense  one  assent  may  be  stronger  than  another." 

Now  here  we  have  just  what  I  asked  for — a  child  in  the  stage 
before  the  grammar  school,  still  in  the  tutelage  of  its  mother.  Like 
a  wise  woman  she  takes  it  out  to  see  "  cows  grazing  in  a  meadow." 
She  would  also,  no  doubt,  if  she  had  the  opportunity,  show  it  the 
actual  lueern  growing,  and  also  the  clover  in  a  neighbouring  field. 
But  would  all  this  be  merely  for  the  purpose  of  "  enabling  it  to 
ipprehend  propositions  which  have  lueern  for  their  predicate?" 
Would  not  the  sight  of  the  cattle  and  of  the  lueern  convey  much  more 
positive,  more  useful,  more  living  information,  than  any  such  pro- 
positions could  possibly  convey  P  Of  course  the  child  will  accept 
them  on  the  word  of  its  mother ;  those  or  any  others.  But  what  good 
would  they  do  it  ?  lYhat  meaning  would  they  have  for  it  h  "Why 
should  the  word  of  the  mother  be  wasted  in  the  demand  for  such  an 
act?  That  is  wanted  for  other  purposes  altogether;  e.g.,  for  distinct 
commands  to  go  or  not  to  go  into  such  a  road  or  meadow.  The  other 
use  of  it  is  a  vain  anticipation  of  the  grammatical  age — tlie  ago  of 
propositions — when  the  lucem  will  be  A,  and  the  food  for  cattle  or 
not-clover  will  bo  B,  and  they  will  be  linked  to  each  other  by  a 
copula. 

How  is  it  with  the  passage  from  Shakspeare  ?  Suppose  Portia's 
.  Bentence  about  mercy  is  actually  connected,  as  I  think  it  would  bo 
t)y  a  judicious  mother,  with  the  story  of  Shylock,  either  as  told  by 
Shakspeare  himself  or  by  Charles  Lamb,  the  quality  which  is  not 
strained  would  receive  its  best  interpretation  from  the  context.  No 
doubt  the  child  would  have  much  to  learn  of  it  hereafter ;  the  expe- 
riences of  life  will  give  it  many  an  insight  into  a  mock  mercy  which 
in  strained ;  some,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  into  a  real  mercy  which  is  not 
strained.  But  neither  its  carKest  knowledge  nor  its  latest  would 
have  much  to  do  with  the  formal  proposition.  Suppose  Portia's  speech 
wore  taken  out  of  the  story  and  learnt  from  a  volume  of  "  Elegant 
Extracts,"  it  might,  no  doubt,  present  itself  to  a  child  or  a  man  as 
a  series  of  propositions,  and  would  therefore  have  little  interest  for 
either.  Even  then  the  unstrained  mercy  of  a  mother  might  give  life 
to  the  particular  sentence  of  which  Dr.  Newman  speaks,  provided  she 
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did  not  ask  her  poor  child  to  accept  it  as  a  dogma,  with  the  promise 
that  its  dogmatic  force  would  be  fully  appreciated  in  after  years. 

But  the  sting  of  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted  is  undoubtedly 
in  the  last  clauses  of  it.  The  child's  belief  in  the  veracity  of  its 
mother,  for  which,  if  it  were  old  enough,  it  would  die,  binds  it  to 
assent  to  all  propositions  which  it  receives  from  such  a  source.  Let 
us  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  age.  Many  of  us,  I  trust,  have  as  much 
faith  in  the  veracity  of  our  mothers  when  we  are  old  enough  to  die 
for  it — at  twenty,  forty,  or  sixty — 9a  at  eight  or  ten.  How,  then,  if 
any  Scotch  or  English  mother  should  have  told  her  child,  as  many 
must  have  done,  "  My  dear,  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  that  Antichrist  of 
whom  you  read  in  the  Bible?"  A  man  or  woman  who  remembers 
to  have  heard  that  sentence  from  the  dearest  lips  in  the  world,  goes 
to  Dr.  Newman,  and  is  assured  by  him  that  the  Pope  is  not  Antichrist, 
but  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  judge  of  all  controversies,  the  ultimate 
authority  for  all  propositions.  "Woidd  he  expect  to  be  answered  with 
a  menacing  look  and  gesture,  "  Sir !  do  you  mean  that  my  mother 
was  a  liar?"  If  he  did  meet  with  such  outrageous  Protestantism, 
would  he  not  explain  with  great  courtesy,  but  also  with  great  firmness, 
the  difierence  between  faith  in  the  general  character  of  the  speaker, 
which  years  may  have  deepened  instead  of  weakening,  and  assent  to 
a  certain  proposition  depending  on  evidences  with  which  she  may 
have  been  imperfectly  acquainted  ?  In  other  words,  would  he  not 
throw  overboard  the  whole  doctrine  of  this  passage  ?  Would  he  not 
be  compelled  to  recognise  that  distinction  between  hcJxef  in  a  person, 
and  assent  to  a  statement,  which  here  and  everywhere  throughout 
this  book  he  has  sought  to  efface  ?  I  do  not  complain  of  his  being 
the  first  to  ignore  it.  I  think  we  have  all  been  ignoring  it; 
he  will  confer  an  immense  benefit  on  us  if  he  compels  us  to 
recognise  it  as  of  all  distinctions  nearly  the  most  radical  in  principle, 
nearly  the  most  important  for  the  business  of  life. 

Still  resolute  to  find  life  in  the  terms  of  a  proposition  whilst  yet 
they  must  be  contemplated  strictly  in  that  character.  Dr.  Newman 
proceeds  to  develop  what  may  perhaps  be  considered  the  central 
maxim  of  his  book.  It  is  that  there  is  a  direct  and  permanent 
contrast  between  real  and  notional  assents,  though  each  is  necessary 
for  its  own  purpose. 

Real  "assents"  are  grounded  on  real  •* apprehensions."  What 
I3iey  are  we  may  learn  from  the  striking  passage  which  follows : — 

"1.  Real  Apprehension  is,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  first  instance  an  expe- 
rience or  information  about  the  concrete.  Now,  when  these  informations 
are  in  fact  presented  to  us,  that  is,  when  they  are  directly  suljeeted  to  our 
bodily  senses  or  our  mental  sensations,  as  when  we  say, '  The  sun  shines,' 
or  '  The  prospect  is  charming,'  or  indirectly  by  meaim  of  a  picture  or  «ven 
a  narrative,  then  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  what  is  meant  by 
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8Byin{»  that  onr  enunciation  of  a  proposition  concerning  tbem  implies  an 
apprehension  of  things,  because  we  can  actnnlly  point  out  the  objects 
which  they  indicate.  Bat  supposing  those  things  are  no  longer  before  us, 
supposing  they  have  passed  be3'ond  onr  field  of  view,  or  the  book  is  closed 
in  which  the  description  of  them  occurs,  how  can  an  apprehension  of  things 
bo  siud  to  remain  to  us  ?  It  remains  on  our  minds  by  means  of  the  faculty 
of  memory.  Memory  consists  in  a  present  imagination  of  things  that  are 
past ;  memorj'  retains  the  impressions  and  liknesses  of  what  they  were 
when  before  us ;  and  when  we  make  use  of  the  proposition  which  refers  to 
them,  it  supplies  us  with  objects  by  which  to  interpret  it.  They  are  things 
still,  ns  being  the  reflections  of  things  in  a  mentiJ  mirror. 

"Hence  the  poet  calls  luomory  'the  mind's  eye.'  I  am  in  a  foreign 
conntry  among  unfamiliar  eights  ;  at  will  I  am  able  to  conjore  up  before  me 
the  vision  of  my  home,  and  uU  that  belongs  to  it.  its  rooms  and  their  fur- 
niture, its  books,  its  inmates,  their  countenances,  looks,  and  movements.  I 
8«e  those  who  ouco  wore  there  and  are  no  more ;  pust  scones,  and  the  very 
expression  of  the  features,  and  the  tones  of  the  voices,  of  those  who  took 
part  in  them,  in  a  time  of  trial  or  diiliculty.  I  create  nothing :  I  see  the 
fac-similcs  of  facts ;  and  of  these  fac-similcs  the  words  and  propositions 
which  I  use  conceniing  them  arc  from  habitual  association  the  pjroper  or 
the  solo  expression. 

"  And  so  again,  I  may  have  seen  a  celebrated  painting,  or  some  great 
pageant,  or  some  public  man ;  and  I  have  ou  my  memory  stored  up  and 
ready  at  hand,  bat  latent,  an  impress  more  or  less  distinct  of  that  expe- 
rience. The  words  *  the  Madonna  di  S.  Sisto,'  or  '  the  last  Coronation,'  or 
•  the  Duke  of  Wellington,'  have  power  to  revive  that  impress  of  it.  Memory 
hue  to  do  with  individual  things  and  nothing  that  is  not  individual.  And 
my  uppri'honi^inn  of  its  notices  is  convoyed  in  a  collection  of  Eiugulju:  and 
real  prnpositious. 

"  I  have  l)cen  adducing  instances  from  (for  the  most  part)  objects  of 
eight ;  but  the  memory  preserves  the  impress,  though  not  so  vivid,  of  the 
experiences  which  come  to  us  through  our  other  senses  also.  The  m«mory 
of  a  buuntiful  air,  or  the  scent  uf  a  particular  flower,  as  far  as  any  remem- 
brance remains  of  it,  is  the  continued  presence  in  our  minds  of  a  likeness 
of  it,  which  its  actual  presence  has  left  there.  I  can  bring  before  me  the 
jnusio  of  the  Ail<-^ie  FidelcH,  as  if  I  were  actually  hearing  it ;  and  the  scent 
of  a  clematis  an  if  I  were  in  my  garden  ;  and  the  flavour  of  a  peach  as  if 
it  were  in  season  ;  and  the  thought  I  have  of  all  these  is  as  of  some- 
thing individual  and  from  without, — as  much  as  the  things  themselves,  the 
tune,  the  scent,  and  the  flavour,  are  from  without, — though  compared  with 
the  things  themselves,  these  images  (as  they  may  be  called)  are  faint  and 
intermitting, 

"  Nor  need  such  an  image  bo  in  any  sesse  an  abstraction :  though  I  may 
bftvo  tMkten  a  hundred  peaches  in  times  past,  the  impression,  which  remains 
ou  my  memory  of  the  flavoui',  may  be  of  any  of  them,  of  the  ten,  twenty, 
thirty  units,  as  the  case  may  bo,  not  a  general  notion,  distinct  from  every 
cno  of  them,  and  formed  from  all  of  them  by  a  fabrication  of  my  mind. 

*'  And  so  again  the  apprehension  which  we  have  of  our  paat  menUil  acts 
of  any  kind,  of  hope,  itujuiry,  ellbvt,  triumph,  disappointment,  suspicion, 
hatred,  and  a  hundi'ed  others,  is  an  apprehension  of  the  memory  of  those 
definite  acts,  and  therefore  an  apprehension  of  things  ;  not  to  say  that 
many  of  them  do  not  need  memory,  but  are  such  as  admit  of  being  actually 
BOmmoned  and  repeated  at  our  will.  Such  an  apprehension  again  is 
elicited  by  propositions  embo<l}^g  the  notices  of  om'  history,  of  our  par- 
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suits  aod  iheir  results,  of  our  friends,  of  our  bereavements,  of  our  illnesses, 
of  our  fortunes,  which  remain  imprinted  upon  our  memory  as  sharply  and 
deeply  as  any  recollection  of  sight.  Nay,  and  such  recollections  may  have 
in  them  an  individuality  and  completeness  which  outlives  the  impressions 
made  by  sensible  objects.  The  memory  of  countenances  and  of  places  in 
times  past  may  fade  away  from  the  mind ;  but  the  vivid  image  cf  certain 
anxieties  or  deliverances  never." 

Here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  description— equally  distinct  and 
vivid — of  "  notional  apprehensions :  " — 

"  2.  Experience  tells  us  only  of  individual  things,  and  these  things  are 
innumerable.  Our  minds  might  have  been  so  constructed  as  to  be  able  to 
receive  and  retain  an  exact  image  of  each  of  these  various  objects,  one  by 
one,  as  it  came  before  us,  but  only  in  and  for  itself,  without  the  power  of 
comparing  it  with  any  of  the  others.  But  this  is  not  our  case :  on  the 
contrary,  to  compare  and  to  contrast  are  among  the  most  prominent  and 
busy  of  our  intellectual  functions.  Instinctively,  even  though  unconsciously, 
we  are  ever  instituting  comparisons  between  the  manifold  phenomena  of 
the  external  world,  as  we  meet  with  them,  criticising,  referring  to  a  standard, 
collecting,  analyzing  them.  Nay,  as  if  by  one  and  the  same  action,  as 
soon  as  we  perceive  them,  we  perceive  that  they  are  like  each  other  or 
unlike,  or  rather  both  like  or  unlike  at  once.  We  apprehend  spontaneously, 
even  before  we  set  about  apprehending,  that  man  is  like  man,  yet  unlike  ; 
and  unlike  a  horse,  a  tree,  a  mountain,  or  a  monument,  yet  in  some,  though 
not  the  same  respects,  like  each  of  them.  And  in  consequence,  as  I  have 
said,  we  are  ever  grouping  and  discriminating,  measuring  and  sounding, 
framing  cross  classes  and  cross  divisions,  and  thereby  rising  from  parti- 
culars to  generals,  that  is,  from  images  to  notions. 

"  In  processes  of  this  kind  we  regard  things,  not  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, but  mainly  as  they  stand  in  relation  to  each  other.  We  look  at 
nothing  simply  for  its  own  sake  ;  we  cannot  look  at  any  one  thing  without 
keeping  our  eyes  on  a  multitude  of  other  things  besides.  '  Man  '-is  no 
longer  what  he  really  is,  an  individual  presented  to  us  by  our  senses,  but 
as  we  read  him  in  the  light  of  those  comparisons  and  contrasts  which  we 
have  made  him  suggest  to  us.  He  is  attenuated  into  an  aspect,  or  relegated 
to  his  place  in  a  classification.  Thus  his  appellation  is  made  to  suggest 
not  the  real  being  which  he  is  in  this  or  that  specimen  of  himself,  but  a 
definition.  If  I  might  use  a  harsh  metaphor,  I  should  say  he  is  made  the 
logarithm  of  his  true  self,  and  in  that  shape  is  worked  with  the  ease  and 
satisfaction  of  logarithms. 

"  It  is  plain  what  a  different  sense  language  will  bear  in  this  system  of 
intellectual  notions  from  what  it  has  when  it  is  the  representative  of 
things  ;  and  such  a  use  of  it  is  not  only  the  very  foundation  of  all  science, 
but  may  be,  and  is,  carried  out  in  literature  and  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  man  with  man.  And  then  it  comes  to  pass  that  individual  propositions 
about  the  concrete  almost  cease  to  be,  and  are  diluted  or  starved  into 
abstract  notions.  The  events  of  history  and  the  characters  who  figure  in 
it  lose  their  individuality.  States  and  governments,  society  and  its  com- 
ponent parts,  cities,  nations,  even  the  physical  face  of  the  country,  things 
past,  and  things  contemporary,  all  that  fulness  of  meaning  which  I  have 
described  as  accruing  to  language  from  experience,  now  that  experience 
is  absent,  necessarily  becomes  to  the  multitude  of  men  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  notions,  little  more  intelligible  than  the  beauties  of  a  prospect  to  the 
short-sighted,  or  the  music  of  a  great  master  to  a  Ustener  who  has  no  ear." 
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How  heartily  one  responds  to  this  eketch,  coming  so  evidently 
froin  the  heart,  of  the  diifercncc  between  the  living  experience  of  in- 
dividual facts  and  the  lean,  "  starved "  notions  of  generalities!  What 
words,  we  are  tempted  for  a  moment  to  exclaim,  could  make  ns  feel 
the  opposition  so  forcibly  ?  But  are  we  not  obliged  to  pause  before 
we  quite  endorse  that  panegyric  ?  Dr.  Newman,  it  will  be  perceived, 
uses  the  adjective  "real"  in  its  strict  etymological  sense.  Real 
apprehensions  are  the  apprehensions  of  things.  What  "  thing," 
then,  I  must  venture  to  ask  one  whose  whole  being  is  evidently  pene- 
trated by  music,  does  "  Adesfc  Fidefes  "  recall  ?  It  cannot  be  certain 
notes  upon  paper,  which  one,  without  any  of  his  perceptions,  might 
decipher.  The  scent  of  the  clematis  brings  back  to  him,  no  doubt,  his 
impression  of  the  actual  flower.  But  is  it  the  same  "  thing"  which  is 
brought  to  the  man  who  has  lost  the  sense  of  smell,  who  has  merely 
received  an  impression  of  the  clematis  from  his  sight  ?  The  peach 
has  certainly  a  softness  and  bloom  of  its  own;  but  is  the  "thing" 
known  to  the  person  who  has  never  tasted  it?  AYhat  becomes, 
then,  of  this  nomenclature?  Does  it  denote  or  connote  that  dis- 
tinction for  the  sake  of  which  you  resort  to  it  ?  If  not,  why  do 
you  resort  to  it  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  "  I  want  the  tenn  of  a 
proposition.  To  get  it  I  must  conceive  a  thing,  if  I  do  not  find 
one."  But  to  conceive  a  thing  is  to  form  a  notion.  Which  was  not 
to  be  done. 

So  wo  arrive,  I  think,  by  inevitable  steps  at  the  conclusion  that 
apprehensions,  when  they  are  contemplated  simply  as  the  raw 
material  of  propositions,  must  be  notional,  cannot,  in  Dr.  Newman's 
sense,  be  real.  Not  only  the  scents  and  the  taste,  but  the  music — 
not  only  the  music,  but  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  memories  of  joys 
and  deliverances,  of  which  he  speaks  with  such  a  glow  and  with 
such  pathos — all  become  the  lean  8j>ectres  at  which  he  shudders  after 
they  pass  under  the  school  regimen,  after  they  are  subjected  to  ita 
"  starving "  processes.  They  can  only  be  fitted  into  propositions 
when  they  have  imdergone  this  terrible  metamorphosis. 

Supposing  this  to  be  the  law  of  a  proposition  as  such,  that  it  is 
made  up  of  notions,  that  things  give  up  their  nature  as  things,  feel- 
ings about  things  their  nature  as  feelings,  so  soon  as  they  enter  into 
propositions  j  the  following  sections  of  Dr.  Newman,  which  treat  of 
real  and  notional  assents,  lose  their  direct  force,  though  certainly  not 
their  interest,  as  efibrts  to  break  through  the  meshes  in  which  he 
and  wo.  have  become  involved.  His  great  anxiety  is  to  shake  the 
doctrine  that  assents  necessarily  depend  upon  inference,  and  vary  in 
their  strength  with  the  strength  of  the  evidence  upon  which  in- 
ferences rest.  The  following  passage  will  explain  clearly  his  estimate 
of  the  relations  between  inference  and   assent.      The   reader   will 
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perceive  how  completely  it  takes  for  granted  the  previous  question, 
that  propositions  may  be  real  and  not  merely  notional : — 

"  An  act  of  assent,  it  seems,  is  the  most  perfect  and  highest  of  its  kind, 
when  it  is  exercised  on  propositions,  which  are  apprehended  as  experiences 
and  images,  that  is,  which  stand  for  things  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
act  of  inference  is  the  most  perfect  and  highest  of  its  kind,  when  it  is 
exercised  on  propositions  which  are  apprehended  as  notions,  which  are 
creations  of  the  mind.  An  act  of  inference  indeed  may  be  made  with 
either  of  these  modes  of  apprehension ;  so  may  an  act  of  assent ;  but, 
when  inferences  are  exercised  on  things,  they  tend  to  be  conjectures  or 
presentiments,  without  logical  force  ;  and  when  assents  are  exercised  on 
notions,  they  tend  to  bo  mere  assertions,  without  any  personal  hold  on 
them  on  the  part  of  those  who  make  them.  K  this  be  so,  the  paradox  is 
true,  that  when  Inference  is  clearest,  Assent  may  be  least  forcible,  and 
idien  Assent  is  most  intense.  Inference  may  be  least  distinct ; — ^for,  though 
acts  of  assent  require  previous  acts  of  inference,  they  require  them,  not  as 
adequate  causes,  but  as  sine  qua.  non  conditions ;  and,  while  apprehension 
strengthens  Assent,  Inference  often  weakens  apprehension." 

.  The  other  point,  whether  the  amount  of  assent  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  evidence  which  is  produced  for  it,  is  discussed  in  a  very 
elaborate  section  (pp.  152 — 180),  where  Dr.  Newman  argues,  it  seems 
to  me  successfully,  against  Locke's  theory  of  degrees  of  assent,  main- 
taining that  the  assent,  once  given,  is  absolute,  whatever  may  be 
the  steps  that  have  led  up  to  it.  One  who  differs  equally  from  Locke 
and  Dr.  Newman  as  to  the  identity  of  assent  and  belief,  who  recog- 
nises in  assent,  whether  with  or  without  degrees,  to  any  proposition, 
only  the  fleshless,  hollow  skeleton  of  the  Faith  which  takes  hold  of 
Truth  and  leads  to  action,  cannot  compel  himself  to  feel  great 
interest  in  the  issue  of  the  battle,  much  as  he  may  respect  the 
powers  of  both  the  combatants,  and  glad  as  he  is  to  perceive  the 
respect  and  courtesy  which  Dr.  Newman  manifests  towards  an  old 
champion  of  8ev«iteenth-century  Protestantism.  I  wish  that  I  had 
never  been  betrayed  into  less  deferential  language  when  alluding  to 
that  clarum  et  venerabile  nomcn. 

.  We  approach  now  the  heart  of  the  question  about  assent  and 
belief,  with  aU  its  most  solemn  applications.  I  am  eager  to  proceed 
to  the  section  "  On  the  Belief  in  One  God ;"  but  before  I  enter  upon 
what  I  fear  must  be  a  debate,  I  will  indulge  myself  with  quoting  a 
passage  in  nearly  every  sentence  of  which  I  deeply  and  thoroughly 
sjrmpathize : — 

*'  4.  Let  us  consider,  too,  how  differently  young  and  old  are  affected  by 
the  words  of  some  classic  author,  such  as  Homer  or  Horace.  Passages, 
which  to  a  boy  are  but  rhetorical  commonplaces,  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  a  hundred  others  which  any  clever  writer  might  supply,  which  be  gets 
by  heart  and  thinks  very  fine,  and  imitates,  as  he  thinks,  successfully,  in 
his  own  flowing  versification,  at  length  come  home  to  him,  when  long  years 
have  passed,  and  he  has  had  experience  of  life,  and  pierce  him,  as  if  he 
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had  never  before  known  them,  with  their  sad  earnestness  and  vivid  oxact- 
XieM.  Then  he  comes  to  understand  how  it  is  that  litieR,  the  birth  of  eomo 
chance  morning  or  evening  at  an  Ionian  festival,  or  amoDg  the  Sabiue  hiUs, 
liave  lasted  generution  after  generation,  for  thousands  of  years,  with  a 
power  over  the  mind,  and  a  cJiarm,  which  the  current  literature  of  Lia  own 
day,  with  all  its  obvious  advautugcs,  is  utterly  unable  to  rival.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  reason  of  the  mediaeval  opiiiion  nhout  Virgil,  as  if  a  prophet  or 
magician ;  his  single  words  and  phrases,  his  pathetic  half  lines.  gi\'ing 
utterance,  as  the  voice  of  Nature  herself,  to  that  pain  and  weariness,  yet 
hope  of  belter  things,  which  is  the  experience  of  her  children  in  every 
time. 

•*  6.  And  what  the  experience  of  the  world  effects  for  the  illuKtration  of 
c-lassiciU  authora,  that  otiice  the  religious  sense,  carefully  cultivated,  fulfils 
towards  Holy  Scripture.  To  tho  devout  and  Bpiritual,  the  Divine  Word 
speaks  of  things,  not  merely  of  notions.  And,  again,  to  the  disconsolate, 
the  tempted,  tho  perplexed,  tho  suifering,  there  comes,  by  means  of  their 
very  trials,  an  enlargcmunt  of  thought,  which  enables  them  to  see  in  it 
what  they  never  saw  before.  Henceforth  there  is  to  them  a  reality  in  its 
teachings,  which  they  recognise  as  an  ai*gumcnt,  and  the  best  of  argu- 
menta,  for  its  divine  origin.  Hence  the  practice  of  meditation  on  the 
iJacred  Text,  to  highly  thought  of  by  Catholics.  Heading,  as  we  do,  the 
Gospels  from  our  youth  up,  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  so  familiar  with 
them  as  to  be  dead  to  their  force,  and  to  view  them  as  a  mere  history.  Tho 
purpose,  then,  of  meditation  is  to  realii:o  them ;  to  make  the  facts  which 
they  relate  stand  out  before  our  minds  as  objects,  such  as  may  be  appro- 
priated by  a  faith  as  living  as  the  imagination  which  apprehends  them. 

"It  is  obvious  to  refer  to  the  imvvorthy  use  made  of  the  more  solemn 
parts  of  the  sacred  volume  by  the  mere  popular  preacher.  His  very  mode 
of  reading,  whether  warnings  or  prayers,  is  as  if  he  thought  them  to  be 
little  more  than  Uno  writing,  poetical  in  senee,  musical  in  sound,  and 
worthy  of  inspiration.  Tho  most  a\\'fal  truths  are  to  him  but  sublime  or 
beautiful  conceptions,  and  arc  adduced  and  used  by  him,  iu  season  and  out 
of  season,  for  bis  own  purposes,  for  embellishing  his  style  or  rounding  hia 
periods.  But  let  his  hcurt  at  length  be  ploughed  by  some  keen  grief  or 
deep  anxiety,  and  Scripture  is  a  new  book  to  him.  This  is  the  change 
which  so  often  takes  place  in  what  is  called  religious  conversion,  aud  it  is  a 
change  so  far  simply  for  the  better,  by  whatever  infirmity  or  error  it  is  in 
the  particuhir  case  accomptuiied.  And  it  is  strikingly  suggested  to  us,  to 
take  a  saintly  example,  iu  the  confession  of  the  patriarch  Job,  when  he 
contrasts  his  apprehension  of  the  Almighty  before  and  after  his  .afflictions. 
He  says  he  had  indeed  a  true  apprehension  of  the  Divine  Attributes  before 
them  as  well  as  after ;  but  with  the  trial  came  a  great  change  in  tho 
character  of  that  apprehension  : — '  With  the  hearing  of  the  car,'  he  saya, 
•  I  have  heard  Thee,  but  now  mine  eye  seelh  Thee  ;  therefore  I  reprehend 
myself,  and  do  penance  in  dust  and  ashes.' " 

I  am  sorry  to  oiicr  even  a  single  adverse  criticism  on  these  beautiful 
sentences ;  but  it  is  necessary.  I  must  ask  where  Job  speaks  about 
"  Lis  apprcheusiou  of  the  divine  attributes  1-"'  If  ho  ever  attributed 
anything  to  God,  was  he  not  cured  of  tho  presumption  when  God 
apdco  to  him  out  of  the  whirlwind,  and  taught  him  what  lie  was 't 

Why  it  is  important  to  make  this  remark  before  I  enter  upon  the 
next  section  will  appear  from  the  fii*st  words  of  it. 
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**  There  is  one  God,  such  and  sach  in  Nature  and  Attribntes. 

**  I  say  '  such  and  snck,'  for,  unless  I  explain  what  I  mean  by  '  one 
God,'  I  use  words  which  may  mean  an3rthing  or  nothing.  I  may  mean  a 
mere  an ima  tmindi ;  or  an  initial  principle  which  once  was  in  action  and 
now  is  not ;  or  collective  humanity.  I  speak  then  of  the  God  of  the 
Theist  and  of  the  Christian :  a  God  who  is  numerically  One,  who  is  Per- 
sonal ;  the  Author,  Sustainer,  and  Finisher  of  all  things,  the  Life  of  Law 
and  Order,  the  Moral  Governor ;  One  who  is  Supreme  and  Sole ;  like  Him- 
self, unUkc  all  things  besides  Himself,  which  all  are  but  his  creatures :  dis- 
tinct from,  independent  of  them  all ;  One  who  is  self-existing,  absolutely 
infinite,  who  has  ever  been  and  ever  will  be,  to  whom  nothing  is  past  or 
future  ;  who  is  all  perfection,  and  the  fulness  and  archetype  of  every  pos- 
sible excellence,  the  Truth  Itself,  Wisdom,  Love,  Justice,  Holiness  ;  One 
who  is  All-powerful,  All-knowing,  Omnipresent,  Incomprehensible.  These 
are  some  of  the  distinctive  prerogatives  which  I  ascribe  unconditionally 
and  unreservedly  to  the  great  Being  whom  I  call  God." 

Here  is  a  series  of  propositions ;  assent  to  these  propositions  is  sup- 
posed to  constitute  Belief  in  one  God.  I  do  not  forget — I  am  most 
desirous  that  my  readers  should  remember — that  the  great  object  of 
Dr.  Newman  is,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  make  the  assent  to  these 
propositions  a  real,  and  not  merely  a  notional,  one.  Still,  the 
condition  of  Beliefs  is,  that  they  shall  be  accepted  as  propositions. 

Now  Dr.  Newman  admits,  as  strongly  as  I  do,  that  the  Jewish 
Nation  was  the  steward  of  the  belief  in  the  One  God,  when  other 
nations  were  bowing  down  to  many  gods.  He  cannot  complain  then 
if  I  press  this  question  strongly  upon  him.  Were  the  Jews  taught 
to  accept  the  series  of  propositions  which  he  has  set  down  P  I  am 
prepared  for  his  answer.  He  will  ask,  of  course, — "  What  is  *  Hear, 
0  Israel :  The  Lord  thy  God  is  One  Lord '  but  a  proposition  ?  '* 
Nothing  else,  surely.  But  the  point  I  want  to  be  considered  is  this : 
-—Was  the  Belief  of  the  Jews  in  this  proposition  ?  Did  assent  to 
this  proposition,  the  fuUest  assent  that  could  be  given  to  it,  imply  the 
belief  which  Moses  and  the  Prophets  called  their  countrymen  to 
exercise — which  they  reproved  them  for  losing  ?  I  need  not  quote 
the  bitter  irony  of  the  Apostle  who  was  writing  to  the  Twelve 
Tribes  in  a  later  day, — *^  Thou  believest  tMt  there  is  one  God;  thou 
doest  well;  the  devils  also  believe  and  tremble."  I  would  merely  refer 
to  the  direct  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  its  whole  history. 
The  Lord  their  God  is  set  forth  to  the  Jews  as  their  Deliverer.  Acts 
show  Him  to  be  that.  He  is  diflFerent  from  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians, 
because  they  are  oppressors,  enslavers.  He  is  to  be  believed  in,  to  be 
trusted  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  as  one  who  breaks  bonds  asunder. 
If  anywhere,  you  would  say  that  amidst  the  thunders  and  lightnings 
of  Sinai  that  Name  would  be  suppressed.  He  who  utters  commands 
must  impose  a  yoke,  not  emancipate  from  one.  But  we  are  told  that 
there,  amidst  those  thimders  and  lightnings,  the  voice  went  forth, — 
"  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
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Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  Thou  ehalt  have  none  other 
gods  but  Me."  And  the  breach  of  every  commandment,  specially  of 
tbe  one  against  making  images  of  the  Lord  God,  against  conceiving 
Him  in  the  likeness  of  anythinrj  in  heaven  or  earth  or  under  the 
earth,  is  set  forth  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  in  all  the 
Prophets,  as  a  necessary  step  towards  the  captivity  of  the  people,  one 
involving  the  service  of  t^-rant  gods,  because  they  had  ceased  to  believe 
in  the  Deliverer.  Here,  then,  according  to  the  uniform  testimony 
of  the  books  containing  the  history  of  that  which  we  call  the  Mono- 
theistic people,  is  the  meaning  of  their  Jronotheism,  It  is  not  an 
assent — the  most  complete  assent  possible — to  the  proposition, 
**  There  is  One  God  :  there  are  not  many  gods."  It  is  the  beh'ef  in 
an  actual  personal  Deliverer  :  the  deliverer  of  the  whole  laud,  and  of 
each  Israelite  who  trusts  in  llim.  Dr.  Newman  speaks  with  deep 
feeling  of  the  Psalms,  as  if  they  expressed  the  very  principle  of 
Jewish  devotion  and  of  all  devotion.  Is  it  not  this,  then,  that  they 
express  in  every  mood  of  sorrow  and  of  joy,  of  confession  and  of 
thanksgiving  P  Is  there  a  hint  in  them  of  assent  to  a  monotheistic 
proposition,  or  to  n  proposition  about  divino  attributes  ?  Is  there 
not  throughout  belief  in  a  living  God,  who  has  made  His  Name 
known  that  all  might  trust  in  it,  and  not  attribute  any  of  their 
notions  to  Him,  not  make  images  of  Him  after  their  fancies  ? 

In  the  light  of  these  observations,  or  rather  in  the  light  of  the 
book  to  which  they  refer,  consider  the  following  statement : — 

"  Here  we  have  the  solution  of  the  common  mistake  of  supposiag  that 
there  is  a  contrariety  and  antagonism  between  a  dogmatic  creed  and  vital 
religion.  People  urge  that  salvation  consists,  not  in  believing  tiie  proposi- 
tions that  there  is  a  Gud,  tbsit  there  is  a  Saviour,  that  our  Lord  is  God, 
that  there  is  a  Trinity,  but  in  believing  in  God,  in  a  Saviour,  in  a  Sonctifier ; 
and  they  object  that  such  propositions  are  but  a  formal  and  human  medium 
destroying  all  true  reception  of  the  Gospel,  and  making  religion  a  matter 
of  words  or  of  logic,  instead  of  its  having  its  seat  in  the  heart.  They  are 
right  so  far  as  this,  that  men  can  and  sometimes  do  rest  in  the  proposi- 
tions themsolvcB  as  expressing  intellectual  notions  ;  they  are  wrong  when 
thuy  maintain  that  men  need  do  bo  or  always  do  so.  The  propositions 
may  and  must  bo  used,  and  can  easily  be  used,  as  the  expression  of  facts, 
not  notions,  and  they  are  necessary  to  the  mind  in  the  same  way  that 
language  is  ever  necessary  to  denoting  facts,  both  for  ourselves  as  indi- 
vidmils,  and  for  our  intercourse  with  others.  Again,  they  are  useful  in 
their  dogmatic  aspect  as  ascertaining  and  making  clear  for  us  the  truths  on 
which  the  religions  imagination  baa  to  rest.  Knowledge  must  ever  precede 
the  exercise  of  the  aftections.  We  feel  gratitude  and  love,  we  feel  indig- 
nation and  dislike,  when  we  have  the  informations  actually  put  before  us 
which  are  to  kindle  those  several  emotions.  We  love  our  parents,  as  our 
parents,  when  we  know  them  to  bo  our  parents  ;  we  must  know  of  God, 
before  we  can  feel  love,  fear,  hope,  or  trust  towai'ds  Him.  Demotion  must 
have  it.t  objects ;  these  ohjfcts,  tut  being  supermitnrnl,  trhen  not  represented  to 
our  9tM6i  by  material  syvHtoU,  mvnt  be  set  before  the  mind  in  proporitions* 
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The  formnla,  which  embodies  a  dogma  for  the  theologian,  readily  suggests 
an  object  for  the  worshipper.  It  seems  a  truism  to  say,  yet  it  is  all  that 
I  have  been  saying,  that  in  religion  the  imagination  and  affections  should 
always  be  under  the  control  of  reason.  Theology  may  stand  as  a  substan- 
tive science,  without  the  life  of  religion ;  but  religion  cannot  maintain  its 
ground  without  theology.  Sentiment,  whether  imaginative  or  emotional, 
falls  back  upon  the  intellect  for  its  stay,  when  sense  cannot  be  called  into 
exercise ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  devotion  falls  back  upon  dogma." 

I  have  italicized  one  sentence  in  this  passage,  which  contains  the 
very  essence  of  the  controversy  between  us.  "Devotion  having 
supernatural  objects  must  be  either  represented  in  material  s3rmboIs,  or 
set  before  the  mind  in  propositions."  The  devotion  of  the  Jews  was 
neither  represented  in  material  symbols,  nor  set  before  the  mind  in 
propositions.  Material  symbols  were  prohibited  as  a  hindrance  to 
devotion.  It  rose  directly  to  a  living  God,  who  discovered  himself  in 
acts,  not  in  propositions.  I  appeal  from  Dr.  Newman  to  the  devo- 
tions which  he  loves  best  in  proof  of  my  assertion. 

Tliis  section  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  one  which  follows  it, 
viz.,  "  Belief  in  the  Holy  Trinity."  The  hardness — the  grating  hard- 
ness— of  the  monotheistic  dogma,  when  it  is  merely  a  dogma — ^when 
the  thought  of  the  deliverer,  of  the  Lord  our  God,  has  passed  out  of 
it — reappears  in  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Newman  of  that  which 
he  and  I  should  equally  recognise  as  the  characteristic  revelation  of 
the  Nexo  Testament,  the  ground  principle  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
In  his  first  statement  of  it,  there  is  a  painful,  melancholy  iteration 
of  the  one  and  ilirec ;  the  names  of  the  Father  and  the  San  seem  to 
have  vanished,  to  be  little  more  than  accidents  of  the  numbers.  I 
know  that  it  is  not  so  in  the  heart  of  the  writer,  that  it  cannot  be  so. 
Those  names,  it  is  evident  from  other  passages  in  this  very  section, 
are  what  ho  believes  in  ;  their  unity  in  the  Eternal  Spirit  is  what  ho 
recognises  as  the  supreme  and  perfect  umity.  But  oh !  the  miserable, 
ghastly  effect  of  the  confusion  between  assent  and  belief  in  concealing 
this  faith  from  his  readers  and  from  himself!  How  living  objects  of 
trust — to  use  once  more  his  own  burning  language,  which  cannot  be 
improved — becomes  "  starved  "  into  notions !  And  these  notions  are 
called  "Theology,"  the  science  of  God,  while  the  pagan  word 
"  Beligion  "  is  used  to  express  all  the  devotional  tempers  and  habits 
which  are  to  quicken  these  notions — to  breathe  upon  the  dead  bones, 
that  they  may  come  together,  and  not  be  for  ever  rolling  and  crash- 
ing against  each  other ! 

Against  this  perversion  of  language  I  would  with  my  whole  heart 
and  soul  protest.  It  is  not  Dr.  Newman's  perversion ;  no  persons 
ding  to  it  more  fondly  than  a  large  body  of  those  liberal  teachers 
with  whom  he  is  most  at  van'ance.  They  say  much  as  he  says,  that 
theology  is  a  collection  of  difficult  propositions,  appealing  to  the 
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intellect,  and  yet  setting  all  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  intellect 
at  defiance.      They  glorify  religion    at    tho   expense    of  theology, 
because  they   think    that  most  men  want  some  covering,  of  what 
material  and  how  manufactured  does  not  greatly  signify,  to  keep  out 
the  cold.     Against  this  powerful  combination  of  able  men  of  oppo- 
nte  achools,  I  must  steadfastly  maintain  that  the  religions  of  men 
have  set  them  at  war  with  each  other — have  led  them  into  all  kinds 
of  cruelty  and  crime — except  just  so  far  as  a  God  of  righteousness  and 
truth — a  God  who  seeks  to  deliver  man  from  their  untruth  and  un- 
righteousness— has   discovered    Himself  to   them,  and  they  have, 
amidst  all  their  own  confusions  and  contradictions,  recognised  Ilini. 
I  hold,  as  I  presume  Dr.  Newman  does,  that  tho  discovery  of  all 
discoveries — the  revelation  of  a  mysterj'^  which  was  hidden  for  ages  and 
generations — was  made  when  Christ  ascended  to  his  Father,  and  sent 
the  Comforter  to  dwell  among  men  that  they  might  becorao  citizens  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.     This  revelation  I  accept  as  lying  beneath  all 
propositions,  as  being  at  tho  root  of  human  existence  and  of  the 
universe,  as  binding  together  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  men  in 
all  regions  and  ages.     Therefore  tho  language  which  Dr.  Newman 
uses  in  reference  to  it — his  treatment  of  it  as  a  dogma  or  proposi- 
tion, a  dogma  which  the  Church  is  to  enforce,  and  which  is  to  be 
accepted  on  its  authority — is  to  me  inexpressibly  shocking.     I  have 
said  that  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  and  in  Jestis  Christ  his  Son, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  after  that  in  tho  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
That  I  have  understood  to  stand  in  this  name,  to  have  no  cxistcuco 
apart  from  it.    If  1  am  to  believe  in  the  Church  first  and  then  in  God, 
I  do  not  know  what  the  Church  is ;  I  do  not  know  how  it  came  into 
existence  ;  or  what  function  it  can  have.     Just  so  far  as  it  ceases  to 
be  a  witness  for  God,  and  supposes  that  it  has  a  theology  or  a  religion 
of  its  own,  just  so  far  I  think  it  proclaims  itself  apostate.      The 
sentence  of  other  men  against  it  is  nothing ;  its  sentence  against 
itself,  if  not  retracted  and  repented  of,  must  be  fatal. 

I  do  not  willingly  impute  this  assumption  to  any  man  or  body  of 
men.     Hear  these  words : — • 

"  Kueli  is  theology  in  contrast  to  religion  ;  and  as  foUo\^'B  from  the 
circTuiistances  of  its  fornmtiuu,  tliough  Bume  of  its  statements  easily  tind 
equivalents  in  tho  language  of  devotion,  the  greater  number  of  thorn  urc 
more  or  less  uniulelligiblo  to  tho  ordiniiry  Catholic,  as  law-books  to  tho 
private  citizen.  And  especially  thosn  portions  of  theolof^'  which  are  tho 
indirect  creatiou,  not  of  ortho*lox,  but  of  heretical  thought,  such  as  the 
repudiations  of  error  cont^iincd  in  tho  Canons  of  Councils,  of  which 
Hpociniens  have  boon  givt-u  above,  will  ever  be  foreign,  strange,  and  hai'd 
to  tho  pious  but  uncontroversidl  mind  :  for  wbiit  have  good  Christians  to 
do,  in  the  ordiimry  course  of  thirgs,  with  tho  subtle  hallucinations  of  the 
intellect  ?  This  is  manifest  from  the  natni'e  of  the  cose ;  but  then  the 
4aestioa  recurs,  why  should  the  rcfutatious  of  heresy  ho  our  objects  of 
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faith ;  if  no  mind,  theological  or  not,  can  believe  what  it  cannot  understand, 
in  what  sense  can  the  Canons  of  Councils  and  other  ecclesiastical  deter- 
minations be  Lncludod  in  those  crftlrwia  which  the  Church  presents  to 
every  Catholic,  and  to  which  every  Catholic  gives  his  firm  interior  assent  ? 

•'  In  solving  this  difficulty  I  wish  it  first  observed,  that  if  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Church  to  act  as  '  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  Truth,'  she  is  mani- 
festly obliged  from  time  to  time,  and  to  the  end  of  time,  to  denounce 
opinions  incompatible  Vfith  that  truth,  whenever  able  and  subtle  minds  iu 
her  communion  venture  to  publish  such  opinions.  Suppose  certain  bishops 
and  priests  at  this  day  began  to  teach  that  Islamiam  or  Buddhism  was  a 
direct  and  immediate  revelation  from  God,  she  would  be  bound  to  use  the 
authority  which  God  has  given  her  to  declare  that  such  a  proposition  will 
not  stand  with  Christianity,  and  that  those  who  hold  it  are  none  of  hers ; 
and  she  would  be  bound  to  impose  such  a  declaration  on  that  very  knot  of 
persons  who  had  committed  themselves  to  the  novel  proposition,  in  order 
that,  if  they  would  not  recant,  they  might  be  separated  from  her  com- 
munion, as  they  were  separated  from  her  faith.  In  such  a  case,  her 
masses  of  population  would  either  not  hear  of  the  controversy,  or  they 
would  at  once  take  part  with  her,  and  without  effort  take  any  test  which 
secured  the  exclusion  of  the  innovators  ;  and  she,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
feel  that  what  is  a  rule  for  some  Catholics  must  be  a  rule  for  all.  Who  is 
to  draw  the  lino  between  who  are  to  acknowledge  it,  and  who  ore  not  ? 
It  is  plain,  there  cannot  bo  two  rules  of  faith  in  the  same  communion,  or 
rather,  as  the  case  really  would  be,  an  endless  variety  of  rules,  coming 
into  force  according  to  the  multiplication  of  heretical  theories,  and  to  the 
degrees  of  knowledge  and  of  seutiment  in  individual  Catholics.  There  is 
but  one  rule  of  faith  for  all ;  and  it  would  be  a  greater  difficulty  to  allow 
of  an  uncertain  rule  of  faith,  than  (if  that  was  the  alternative,  as  it  is  not) 
to  impose  upon  uneducated  minds  a  profession  which  they  cannot  under- 
stand. 

"But  it  is  not  the  necessary'  result  of  unity  of  profession,  nor  is  it  the 
fact,  that  the  Church  imposes  dogmatic  statements  on  the  interior  assent 
of  those  who  cannot  understand  them.  The  difficulty  is  removed  by  the 
dogma  of  the  Church's  infallibihty,  and  of  the  consequent  duty  of  '  implicit 
faith  '  in  her  word.  The  '  One  iloly  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  '  is  an 
article  of  the  Creed,  and  an  article  which,  inclusive  of  her  infallibility,  all 
men,  high  and  Inw,  can  easily  master  and  accept  with  a  real  and  operative 
assent.  It  stands  in  the  place  of  all  abstruse  propositions  in  a.  Catholic's 
mind,  for  to  believe  in  her  word  is  virtually  to  believe  in  them  all.  Even 
what  he  cannot  understand,  at  least  he  can  believe  to  be  true ;  and  he 
believes  it  to  be  true  because  he  believes  iu  the  Church." 

Yes  !  So  it  was  at  the  Reformation  ;  so  it  is  now.  That  was  the 
Gospel  preached  to  poor  Catholics  in  the  sixteenth  century, — that  is 
the  Gospel  which  learned  and  devout  divines  say  is  the  only  one  that 
they  are  entitled  to  hear  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Ileuce  came 
the  protest.  It  was  not,  as  he  supposes,  on  behalf  of  men's  right  to 
think  for  themselves,  and  set  at  nought  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
It  was  on  behalf  of  their  right  to  hctieve  for  themaelves,  to  believe 
actually,  directly  in  Christ ;  not  to  acknowledge  Ilim  at  second- 
hand, not  to  revere  nini  iu  pictures  or  in  propositions.  It  was  the 
claim  to  trust  in  One  who  had  proved  by  acts  that  He  was  a  De- 
liverer of  men  from  sin  and  from  death.      As  a  Gospel  it  was  the 
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proclamation  to  men  that  they  might,  one  and  all,  cast  off  them- 
selves and  rise  up  new  men  in  Him.  Against  that  message  all 
anathemas  were  directed ;  for  a  Church — this  I  fully  concede 
— which  identifies  faith  with  assent  to  propositions  must  anathe- 
matize, ought  to  anathematize,  all  faith  that  is  not  in  propositions. 
And  if  it  cuts  off  those  who  profess  it  from  communion  with 
the  heavenly  society,  it  must,  so  far  as  it  has  the  power,  j^ersecute 
them  on  earth ;  it  must  regard  all  deprivation  of  the  power  to 
persecute  as  an  unaccountable  treason  in  states,  as  an  unfathomable 
riddle  in  the  Divine  Providence.  I  do  not  limit  this  language  to 
any  communion.  Just  so  far  as  Protestants  confound  faith  with 
assent  to  propositions,  they  must  long  for  the  power  of  enforcing 
assent ;  they  will  use  the  power  when  it  comes  into  their  hands  in 
some  way  or  other.  And  why  should  not  modem  Sadducees  use  it 
just  as  much  as  the  Sadducees  of  Jerusalem  or  of  Rome  ?  If  any  of 
their  easy,  tolerant  propositions  are  disturbed  by  some  great  burst  of 
enthusiasm,  if  their  assent  to  the  dogma  that  there  is  no  resurrection 
is  shaken  by  some  loud  cry,  "  lie  is  risen,"  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  they  should  not  follow  the  precepts  of  Caiaphas  or  of  the 
emperors.  Indeed,  I  know  not  what  can  keep  any  man  of  us  from  per- 
secuting, when  the  chance  is  afforded  him,  except  a  message  coming, 
as  mightily  to  him  as  it  did  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  :  "In  per- 
secuting any  one  creature  whoso  nature  I  have  taken,  for  whom  I 
have  died,  thou  persecutest  Me." 

Dr.  Newman's  section  on  Dogmatic  Theology  has  drawn  me 
further  into  this  line  of  thought  than  I  intended.  I  fear  I  must 
speak  less  than  I  should  have  wished  on  the  sections  which  follow. 
To  the  one  on  *'  The  IndefectibQity  of  Certitude  "  I  would  earnestly 
invite  the  reader's  attention.  Dr.  Newman  dwells  fondly  on  the  repose 
which  the  sense  of  certainty  brings  with  it ;  the  freedom  from  the 
fierceness  of  contradiction  which  often  characterizes  young  converts 
not  yet  sure  of  the  ground  upon  which  they  stand.  Of  course  the 
peace  which  results  from  acquiescence  in  an  authority  capable  of  deter- 
mining what  propositions  should  be  assented  to,  capable  of  command^ 
ing  assent,  is  that  which  he  holds  out  to  us.  It  may  be  very  inviting. 
For  practical  purposes  I  think  the  promise,  "  In  Me  ye  shall  have 
peace,"  more  satisl'actory  as  well  as  more  invigorating.  And  if 
we  are  busy  in  thought  rather  than  in  action,  it  seems  to  me  that  wo 
do  not  derive  much  help  from  the  consideration,  '*  I  have  got 
certainty ;  it  is  packed  up  safely,  properly  labelled ; "  vcrj'  much 
help  indeed  from  the  conviction,  "There  is  One  who  is  living 
and  eternal  truth ;  He  would  draw  me  to  seek  for  ever  after  11  is 
truth ;  the  more  I  quit  my  certainty  the  more  I  may  enter  into 
His  ;  that  is  indeed  indefectible;  in  it  there  will  not  be  any  variable- 
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ne88  or  the  least  shadow  of  a  turning."  And  because  I  would 
aim  at  this  certainty  I  can  caro  little  for  that  which  is  described  in 
those  words  (p.  337) : — "  Certitude  is  a  mental  state ;  certainty  is  a 
quality  of  propositions.  Those  propositions  I  call  certain  which  are 
fluch  that  I  am  certain  of  them." 

Dr.  Newman's  sections  •*  On  the  Illative  Sense  "  contain  many 
ingenious  and  valuable  hints  ;  respecting  the  necessity  of  assenting 
to  first  principles,  "and  of  ruling  that  some  propositions  are  irrelevant 
or  absurd ; "  respecting  also  the  "  divination  "  which  he  considers 
(most  truly  I  think)  indispensable  to  a  great  historical  critic  or  a 
man  of  science.  All  his  remarks  on  these  subjects  show  how  sincerely 
ho  prefers  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  how  glad  he  is  to  leave  pro- 
positions, when  it  is  possible,  for  facts.  But,  alas !  his  liberty  of 
wandering  is  sadly  circumscribed.  He  always  hears  a  voice  recall- 
ing him  to  the  school  form.  He  sits  down  upon  it  not  without 
grumbling,  not  without  pleasing  and  ead  reminiscences  of  the  holiday 
walk,  of  the  glimpses  ho  has  had  of  sea  and  sky.  But  to  it  he 
is  bound  ;  the  lesson  in  grammar  must  be  learnt  by  heart — ^must  be 
repeated  exactly.  He  would  certainly  prefer  a  poetical  repetition. 
For  Dr.  Newman  entirely  differs  from  Butler  and  the  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  respecting  the  use  of  the  imagination.  Butler^ 
the  reader  may  remember,  condemns  it  as  a  most  dangerous  faculty. 
In  the  opening  chapter  of  the  "  Analogy  "  he  says  that  we  owe  to  it 
the  unreasonable  impression  that  death  destroys  the  continuity  of 
our  existence ;  the  religious  man,  the  believer  in  immortality,  must 
turn  it  out  of  doors.  Our  author,  on  the  other  hand,  appears 
to  regard  the  imagination  as  the  characteristically  religious  organ. 
From  some  of  his  expressions  one  might  suppose  that  he  would  com- 
plete the  sentence  of  the  Bishop  of  MUan — **  It  did  not  please  God 
to  save  His  people  by  dialectics ;  but  it  did  please  Him  to  save 
them  by  exercises  of  the  imagination."  I  am  very  little  disposed 
to  plead  for  Butler's  doctrine ;  yet  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  the 
reception  of  Dr.  Newman's.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  imagination 
has  a  great  part  to  play  in  the  whole  economy  of  our  lil'e,  and,  there- 
fore, of  course  in  our  spiritual  life.  But  I  doubt  whether  the  part 
is  that  which  Dr,  Newman  would  assign  it.  I  am  sure  we  have  an 
organ  for  perceiving  truth,  for  taking  hold  of  that  which  is.  The 
mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  may  be  written  in  parables  which 
we  should  study  and  ask  Christ  to  interpret.  But  Ho  speaks  of  a 
time  when  He  will  no  more  discourse  with  His  disciples  in  parables, 
but  tell  them  plainly  of  the  Father. 

Neither  the  imagination  nor  the  intellect  can  surely  be  treated 
with  indifference  by  any  who  think  that  God  has  made  man  in  His 
own  image.      The  conditions  under  which  the  intellect  combinefl. 
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disting^uisbe*,  classifies ;  the  forms  through  which  it  conceives  the 
niAtter  that  is  external  to  it ;  the  machinery  of  propositions,  urgu- 
'snentation,  inference ;  how  needful  it  is  that  we  should  acquaint 
ourselves  with  these,  how  certain  we  arc  to  be  entangled  with  them 
if  we  overlook  or  despise  them !  Theological  propositiona  may,  I 
conceive,  he  of  great  use  if  they  ure  warnings  against  the  confu- 
sions and  nfirrowness  into  which  schoolmen  have  been  betrayed 
in  their  theological  inquiries  by  their  love  of  propositions,  just  as 
the  propositions  in  the  "  Novum  Organum  '*  are  warnings  against  the 
confusions  and  narrowness  into  which  they  were  betrayed  in  their 
physical  inquiries  by  the  samo  love.  In  this  way  I  have  found  our 
own  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  great  service  in  all  stages  of  theological 
education.  I  would  bind  them  upon  no  one.  I  think  they  are 
only  valuable  as  means  of  preserving  the  student  from  various 
dangers  which  are  likely  to  destroy  the  clearness  and  manliness  of  his 
investigations.  When  the  articles  are  transferred  from  the  schools, 
ud  are  made  the  biisis  of  communion — or  when  they  are  used  in  the 
schools  to  prohibit  thought,  not  to  suggest  a  method  of  thought — 
they  lose  their  purpose,  they  become  enemies  to  faith,  even  more  thun 
to  reason.  The  notion  of  comparing  our  Articles  with  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  or  of  making  any  adjustment  between  them, 
strikes  me  aa  simply  monstrous.  We  must  fence  our  propositions 
with  anathemas  before  we  can  establish  any  resemblance  between 
the  two  documents.  If  we  do,  what  becomes  of  the  reconciliation  ? 
Taking  them  as  they  are,  without  any  anathemas,  they  are  continual 
witnesses  to  mo  that,  unless  I  hold  fast  the  principles  which  bind  all 
Chnotendom  together,  I  shall  not  recognise  clearly  and  firmly  the 
grounds  of  my  own  individual  life,  or  of  my  nation's  life;  that  unless 
I  am  faithful  to  them  I  shall  lose  any  real  sense  of  fellowship  with 
the  Church  universal. 

Having  a  strong  desire  to  find  tokens  of  this  reconciliation — 
every  other  being  dismissed  as  hopeless — I  turned  to  Dr,  Newman's 
last  sections,  "  On  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion."  The  phrase  is 
a  popular  and  orthodox  one  among  Anglican  divines.  Dr.  Newman 
has  treated  the  subject,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  as  most  of 
them  woidd  wish  it  to  be  treated.  There  is  hardly  a  sentence  of  his 
which  might  not  be  accepted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  adopted  into  one  of  their  tracts. 
Yet  Dr.  Newman  says,  and  I  am  sure  most  sincerely,  that  he  i^^ 
exhibiting  his  own  experience,  the  evidence  which  has  presented 
itself  with  most  force  to  his  mind.  He  says  that  every  one  should,  iu 
-'Q>eaking  of  evidence,  be  an  egotist ;  for  what  is  evidence  to  one  is. 
not  evidence  to  another.  I  feel  tho  truth  of  this  remark  so  strongly 
that  I  shall  venture  to  show  in  how  very  different  a  way  the  evidence  of 
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nature  and  revelation  has  come  to  my  mind ;  why  I  am  forced  to 
depart  much  more  widely  than  Dr.  Newman  has  done  from  the 
ordinary  Protestant  statements  aboat  both  ;  why  it  seems  to  rae  that 
Protestants  and  Romanists  both  must  abandon  the  expression, 
*' Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,"  even  though  it  has  the  high 
authority  of  Butler  in  its  favour,  if  they  would  yield  to  the  higher 
authority  of  St.  Paul. 

He  speaka  very  distinctly  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  of  God  as  manifesting  His  power  and  Godhead  through  the 
tilings  which  lie  has  made.  I  cannot  understand  the  evidence  of 
Nature,  when  by  Nature  is  meant  the  external  Cosmos,  except  as  such 
a  manifestation.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  diiscoreri/,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
that  woi-d — God  unveiling  something  of  Himself  to  the  creatures 
whom  He  had  formed  in  His  image ;  but  not  a  discovery  in  the 
ordinary,  less  strict,  sense  which  is  given  to  the  word  when  it  is 
taken  to  mean  that  men,  by  guesses  about  the  world,  arrived  at  some 
apprehension  of  its  Author.  I  Hnd,  again,  St.  Paul  in  the  same  chapter 
recognising  a  discovery  of  God  to  men  in  their  consciences,  and  speak- 
ing of  their  **•  not  liking  to  retain  Him  in  their  knowledge."  If  this 
is  what  is  meant  by  Natural  Rclujion,  the  expression  seems  to  me  a 
most  unfortunate  one ;  for,  according  to  St,  Paul,  God  taught  men 
in  their  consciences  that  acts  to  which  they  were  naturally  inclined 
were  wrong,  and  they,  because  they  did  not  like  to  be  so  taught, 
made  natural  gods — cruel  and  foul  gods — and  worshipped  them 
instead  of  Him.*  I  fully  admit,  then,  that  the  nations  had,  as  Dr. 
Newman  saya  they  had>  perceptions  of  God  and  of  His  purposes  ;  but 
I  submit  to  St.  PauFs  decision  that  their  perceptions  came  from  a 
revelation  of  Him — a  continued,  daily,  hourly  revelation — not  from 
the  nature  of  things  or  from  the  nature  of  men  acting  independently 
of  a  revelation. 

In  what  sense  a  revelation  ?  Precisely  in  that  sense  in  which  I 
find  the  word  used  in  every  passage  of  the  New  Testament  in  which 
it  occurs.  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  once  used  about  a  book  which 
completes  what  nature  had  left  imperfect,  I  find  it  ahcaj/s  used  in, 
the  sense  which  St.  Paul  gives  it  still  earlier  in  this  chapter,  where 
he  speaks  of  an  upocidypse  or  unveiling  of  God's  righteousness  to  the 
faith  of  man — when  he  speaks  of  that  unveiling  being  also  of  necessity 
an  unveiling  of  wrath  against  till  unrighteousness  and  ungodliness  of 
men  who  hold  down  the  truth  in  unrighteousness. 

Such  a  revelation  of  God,  the  Apostle  affirms,  was  made,  not  in  a 

•  I  foor  that  somo  adtniralilc  leclurea  which  1  heard  from  my  dear  frieud  Pro- 
lessor  A.  J.  Scott,  thirty  yotirg  ugu,  on  "  lit-vtlation,"  mv  not  rcportod  in  the  voltime 
of  "Remains"  puljlished  since  his  death.  But  the  reader  will  find  enough  in  that 
vulomo  an.  the  subject  to  show  him  how  much,  deeper  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  vcn 
than  minOt 
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book,  but  in  His  Son.  He  describes  it  as  a  rovelation  of  righteous- 
ness to  men  which  they  might  believe,  and  so  be  raised  to  a  righteous 
state.  He  speaks  of  the  announcement  of  the  revelation  of  righteous- 
ness as  a  Gospel  to  sinful  men,  aa  an  aasurance  to  them  that  God 
would  deliver  them  from  their  sins,  and  give  them  a  new  and  elernal 
life. 

This  Gospel  of  a  righteousness,  this  Gospel  of  a  deliverance,  com- 
mends itself  to  rae  aa  the  full  development  of  that  message  which  the 
Jews  heard,  and  on  which  their  polity  was  basod — a  full  development 
also  of  that  message  which  the  Gentiles  had  heard  in  their  consciences ; 
had  heard,  though  in  lesa  distinct  tones,  coming  out  of  the  rain 
and  fruitful  seasons  which  tilled  their  hearts  with  food  and  gladness. 
That  a  God  of  righteousness  should  set  men  free  from  unrighteous- 
ness, that  a  God  who  cared  to  give  His  creatures  food  for  their  bodies 
should  be  ready  to  give  them  better  things  still — even,  as  our  Lord 
said,  His  own  Holy  Spirit — this  was  a  fulfilment  of  Jewish  promises, 
of  heathen  anticipations.* 

But  yet  it  would  signify  little  to  me  that  this  Gospel  met  the  wants 
of  those  who  were  in  the  world  ages  ago,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  just 
such  a  Gospel  is  needed  to  raise  the  people  of  England  out  of  their 
brutality  and  idolatry ;  to  raise  those  people  whom  Dr.  Newman 
deems  so  happy  in  their  possession  of  images  and  traditions,  out  of 
theirs ;  to  raise  all  the  people  of  the  East  and  AV'est  to  a  new  and 
higher  life.  The  revelation  of  Christ  brings  with  it  evidences  of 
its  truth  in  that  it  was  from  the  first,  when  proclaimed  by  His  own 
lips,  when  proclaimed  by  His  Apostles,  a  message  to  the  people,  a 
message  not  concerning  "a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments," but  concerning  a  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  of  which  Go<l  claimed 
them  all  as  subjects  in  this  present  state ;  a  kingdom  of  righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  into  which  they  could  enter 
because  they  M-ere  spirits  ;  into  which  they  could  not  enter  by  material 
symbols  or  by  propositions.  The  revelation  of  Christ  brings  with  it 
evidences  of  its  truth  to  rae,  because  it  comes  in  acts  of  redemption  to 
the  bodies  and  spirits  of  men,  and  because  Ho  said  of  these  acts  that 
they  were  His  Father's  works,  and  that  they  manifested  the  will  and 
character  and  continual  operation  of  Him  who  was  and  is  and  is  to 


•  Dr.  Nowman  is  willing  enough  to  take  account  of  all  Heathen  anticipataone  of  a 
BBcrificc.  Ho  cunnot  tike  too  much  account  of  them.  But  he  is  not  willing  to  rccog- 
Xtiuie  Iho  truth  of  Utc  protcftt  which  such  men  as  Lucretiufl  bore  against  the  horrors  of 
mcxi^cti,  RgriiQat  the  crimoa  which  religion  hiid  peminded  men  to  (Ktmmit.  It  Boems  to 
me  that  the  divino  aacrifico  which  God  has  made  to  roconcilo  the  world  to  Himaolf— tho 
free  offering  of  tbo  Son  to  do  the  Father's  will— is  aa  much  a  vindication  of  the  indig- 
nant cry  of  the  poct-philcBopher  against  the  sacriticea  which  were  offered  to  make  a 
more  power  propitiouB,  aa  it  waa  an  explanation  of  the  seiifle  of  that  need  of  sacnfiocH— 
of  living  human  sacrifice — which  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  the  people. 
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come.  THe  revelation  of  Christ  brings  to  me  evidence  that  it  was  not 
the  work  of  priests  and  doctors  of  the  law,  seeing  that  priests  and 
doctors  of  the  law  were  the  great  enemies  of  it,  just  because  it  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  discovery  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Head  of  every  man — 
of  the  Son  of  God,  the  perfect  image  of  the  Father.  This  revelation 
brings  evidence  to  me  of  its  adaptation  to  men  in  all  countries  and 
ages,  because  it  speaks  to  dying  men  of  One  who  has  died  their  death, 
of  One  in  whose  death  they  may  sink  their  separate  deaths  ;  of  One 
who  has  risen  from  the  dead  as  their  justifier ;  of  One  who  has 
glorified  their  humanity  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Priests  and 
preachers  tell  them  to  think  upon  their  own  deaths ;  Apostles  point 
them  to  His  death.  Priests  and  doctors  tell  them  they  must  assent 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection ;  Christ  says,  "  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life."  Priests  and  doctors  talk  to  them  of  the  degradation  of 
hnmanity;  the  Apostles  point  us  to  its  exaltation.  Priests  and 
doctors  speak  of  a  God  whose  purpose  is  to  destroy  the  great 
majority  of  His  creatures ;  Christ  reveals  to  us  a  God  of  salvation ; 
His  Apostles  testify  of  a  day  when  all  shall  be  gathered  up  in  Him. 
Dr.  Newman  speaks  of  "Christianity"  doing  this  and  that.  If 
Christianity  is  not  the  revelation  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  I  cannot  see 
what  it  has  done  but  mischief.  If  it  is  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  I  am  sure  it  will  make  itself  evident  to  the  sons  of  men,  what- 
ever pains  we  may  take  to  hide  it  from  them.  Wherever  sons  are, 
wherever  fathers  are,  there  is  a  ladder  set  upon  earth  which  reaches 
to  Heaven.  The  Spirit  who  guides  into  all  truth  has  taught  and 
will  teach  men  as  well  as  angels  to  ascend  and  d^cend  upon  that 
ladder. 

F.  D.  Mattricb. 
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Oh  the  Phytical  Batit  cf  Life,  By  Profosaor  HcxLxr.  "  Port- 
nigbUy  Kov)«w,"  Feb.  IttW.    Chftpuuia  and  UaU. 

A*  BegarJs  /YotirittaMtn  in  IteUUion  to  Pro/euor  Iluxley't  Etsay. 
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Sttnh:ui  &  l.V».   I$TO. 

EiWj/t,  Pfn'!'M"/i/iic<il  tHd   Theohyical.    By  JaICU  MABTniXAir* 

TrtUmi;/ &  Co.    180«. 
Das  Ckrutmthum  utui  dit  mademe  Naturviatiachaft.    Von  F, 

FBonsc'iiAMMJtR.    Winiiau  and  Iforgiile.    1800. 


TWO  methods  of  contemplating  Naturt>  seem  to  have  existed  since 
the  first  dawnings  of  human  thought.  It  would  he  difficult  to 
say  which  was  the  earlier ;  for,  though  apparently  irreconcilable 
with  each  othor,  they  seem  to  have  been  contemporaneous.  A  German 
philosopher  once  said  that  erery  man  was  born  either  a  Platonist  or 
an  Aristotelian.  Certain  ways  of  thinking  belong  to  certain  dasaes 
of  men,  and  methods  of  philosophy  take  their  character  from  that  of 
the  minds  which  originate  them. 

The  study  of  Nature  was  doubtless  the  first  study  that  engaged 
the  human  mind.  The  earliest  religions,  theologies,  and  mythologies 
of  all  nations  have  been  connected  with  systems  of  Nature.  The 
most  probable  interpretation  of  Pagan  worship  is  that  which  resolves 
it  into  the  worship  of  Nature,  making  the  heathen  gods  and  goddeasea 
personifications  of  the  invisible  forces  that  pervade  the  universe. 
The  oldest  theologians  identify  God  and  Nature.  The  old  Bmhraan 
said  that  Brahm  protruded  the  universe  from  Ilimself,  as  the  tortoise 
protrudes  its  limbs,  or  as  the  spider  weaves  a  web  from  its  own  bowels. 
Hermes   Trismegistus,  the  interpreter   of    the   Egyptian  theology. 
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called  all  created  things  parts  and  members  of  God.     Biinsen, 
describing  the  religion  of  the  early  Egyptians,  says — 

"  Gk)d  dwelt 
In  the  piled  mountain  rock,  the  veined  plant, 
And  puking  brute,  and  •where  the  planets  wheel 
Through  the  blue  skies,  Gh)dhead  moved  in  them." 

The  fundamental  idea  of  these  religions  was  Development.  The 
divine  substance  was  evolved  into  the  being  of  the  universe,  so  that 
all  natures  or  substances  were  in  their  original  one  nature  or  sub- 
stance. This  is  probably  the  best  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  old 
Greek  philosophers.  Their  object  was  to  find  the  first  or  primordial 
essence.  Thales  said  it  was  "  water ;"  Anaximander  called  it 
the  "  boundless,"  because,  being  all,  it  could  not  be  any  one  of  the 
things  that  are  finite;  Anaximenes  called  it  "  air ;"  Pythagoras  called 
it  the  "  one  ;"  Heraclitus  "  fire,"  or  the  "  eternal  strife ;"  and  Parme- 
nides  "  being."  Aristotle  says,  "  Our  ancestors  and  men  of  great 
antiquity  have  left  us  a  tradition,  involved  in  fable,  that  these  first 
essences  are  gods,  and  that  the  Divinity  comprehends  the  whole  of 
Nature." 

The  other  method  of  contemplating  Nature  regards  it  as  a  work 
distinct  from  its  Author.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  idea  was 
unknown  even  to  the  earliest  teachers  of  Development.  The  Hindu 
Brahm,  that  evolved  Nature  from  His  own  being,  was  also  Creator, 
Preserver,  and  Destroyer.  He  created,  formed,  or  moulded  Nature 
according  to  His  will.  This  implied  in  the  Deity  a  personality 
which  the  idea  of  evolution  seemed  to  deny.  The  doctrine  of  a 
forming  and  designing  mind  working  in  Nature  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  held  by  Thales  and  the  other  Greek  philosophers,  who 
made  the  primal  element  the  chief  object  of  their  search.  But  when 
Anaxagoras  appeared,  teaching  that  "  the  Divine  Mind  was  the 
cause  of  all  things,  and  had  arranged  them  in  their  proper  ranks  and 
classes,"  Aristotle  said  that,  compared  with  the  other  Ionics,  he 
was  like  "  a  sober  man."  Socrates,  however,  who  had  deeper  reli- 
gious feelings,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras. 
It  was  not  enough  that  the  Divine  Being  should  construct  the 
universe,  and  then  leave  it,  like  a  self-acting  machine,  to  its  own 
laws.  Socrates  could  not  conceive  of  the  Deity  ceasing  from  His 
work,  and  retiring  into  undisturbed  repose.  The  God  of  Socrates 
sits  on  no  silent  throne.  He  works  unceasingly.  In  the  words  of 
Goethe,  Nature  never  lacks  his  presence : — 

"  So  dass  was  in  Ihm  lebt  und  wobt  und  ist 
Nio  Seine  Kraft  nie  Seincn  G^istveimisst." 

Or  in  the  words  of  our  own  poet  Cowper : — 

"  There  lives  and  works 
A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  Gtod." 
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Plato,  in  his  philosophy,  combined  the  "Being"  of  Pnrmenides  with 
the  "  jSIind "  of  Anaxagoras,  He  reconciled  the  two  theologies 
"which  have  generally  been  thought  irreconcilable.  "The  Being" 
was  also  "  the  Artificer  of  the  Universe."  "  When  God,"  Plato  says, 
*'  had  formed  the  soul  of  the  world,  the  soul  shot  itself  into  the 
midftt  of  the  uuiverso  to  the  extremities  of  being.  Spreading  itself 
everywhere,  and  reacting  upon  itself,  it  formed  at  all  times  a  divine 
origin  of  the  eternal  wisdom."  The  Book  of  Genesis  represents  the 
Creator  as  working  six  days,  and  then  resting  from  His  creation.  It 
is  not  said  that  lie  made  created  things  of  Hia  own  substance,  nor 
oven  that  all  things  are  onginally  of  one  substance.  "  God  made  the 
beast  of  tlie  earth  after  his  kind,  and  cattle  n/fer  their  himl,  and  every 
living  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kindJ*  The 
creating  "  Mind  "  of  Anaxagoras,  which  ^vrought  once  and  then  re- 
tired, gives  the  idea  of  God  and  His  relation  to  nature  which  most 
resembles  that  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Whether  the  Biblical  ac- 
count is  a  popular  conception,  or  a  partial  statement  adapted  to  the 
ordinary  understanding,  or  a  full  scientific  account  of  creation,  is  not 
a  question  at  present  to  be  discussed.  The  same  view  of  creation  is 
frequently  found  in  ancient  authors.  Lucretius  gives  all  things  a 
distinct  nature  of  their  own — 

*•  Kes  qua-'que  suo  ritu  procodit  ct  omnea 
Fcedoro  nature  corto  discrunina  servant." 

The  account  of  creation  with  which  Ovid  begins  hia  Metamorphoses 
resembles  that  in  Genesis : — 

"  Ante  maro  et  terras,  ot  quod  tegit  onmw  cu?liim 
UnuA  cmt  toto  naturtn  rtilhia  in  orbc." 

Baylc  translates  this  passage  as  meaning  that  before  thcro  was  a 
heaven,  an  earth,  and  a  sea,  nature  was  all  "homogeneous."  This 
interprettitlon  has  been  disputed,  as  Ovid  says,  immediately  after — 

*•  Mollia  fum  duris  aino  pondere  htilxmtia  pondus." 

But  there  is  not  any  real  contradiction.  The  original  chaos  con- 
sisted of  a  primary  matter,  in  which  things  afterwards  "  soft  "  and 
"  hard,"  "  light "  and  "  heavj',"  were  blended  together.  The  cre- 
ating Deity,  Quisfjitis/iiit  ille  deontm,  formed  all  things  out  of  this  first 
matter,  and  gave  them  the  qualities  which  now  they  have.  This  is 
clearly  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  creation.  But  in  Horace  wo  have  the 
development  of  men  from  "  a  dumb  and  filthy  herd  "  of  animals,  who 
at  first  fought  for  acorns  with  their  nails  and  fists  ;  afterwards  they 
forged  arms,  then  they  learned  to  speak,  and  at  last  built  cities  and 
established  governments. 

"  Mutum  et  tnrpo  pecus  glondem  atqne  cubilia  propter 
UnguibuB  et  pagnia  de  in  fuatibuB,"  &c. 
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The  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  development  in  Nature  is  contempo- 
raneous with  the  science  of  geology.  That  science,  even  in  its  jSrst 
essays,  can  scarcely  be  dated  earlier  than  the  second  half  of  the  last 
century.  It  is  true  that  almost  three  hundred  years  ago  Bernard 
Palissy  pronounced  a  mine  of  marl  to  be  a  mass  of  shells  deposited  by 
the  sea.  But  even  in  the  last  century  the  marine  characters  of  the 
shells,  and  the  theories  founded  on  their  discovery,  were  ridiculed 
by  the  wise  men  of  Europe.  Voltaire  said  he  would  sooner  believe 
that  "  Edith,  the  wife  of  Lot,  was  changed  into  a  statue  of  salt,"  than 
that  the  ocean  once  deposited  shells  in  the  vicinity  of  Chablais  and 
Ripaile,  or  on  the  top  of  Mont  Cenis.  It  was  more  likely  that  pil- 
grims to  Rome  had  carried  them  in  their  bonnets  ! 

But  incipient  geologists,  from  the  discovery  of  the  shells  so  far  from 
the  sea,  believed  that  the  sea  must  once  have  covered  the  whole 
earth.  There  were  many  things  that  seemed  to  confirm  this  belief. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  had  deified  the  Nile.  Out  of  water  came  that 
abundant  fertility  which  made  the  riches  and  the  strength  of  Egypt. 
Homer  and  Hesiod  traced  the  origin  of  all  things  to  Oceanus  and 
Tethys.  Thales  supposed  water  the  first  element  of  Nature,  and  the 
Book  of  Genesis  says  that  the  Spirit  of  GFod  brooded  over  the  face  of 
the  deep.  The  marine  origin  of  the  world,  and  all  that  is  therein, 
was  set  forth  by  De  Maillet,  one  of  the  early  students  of  what  is  now 
the  science  of  geology.  He  found,  or  at  least  thought  he  found,  the 
bones  of  men,  animals,  and  reptiles,  with  oyster  and  coral  shells, 
all  mingled  together  and  petrified  into  hard  rock.  He  could  only 
account  for  their  being  there  by  the  action  of  the  sea  when  the 
masses  were  soft  and  liquid.  He  said  that  petrified  ships  had  been 
dug  up  on  the  tops  of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and  that  keels, 
anchors,  and  masts  had  been  found  among  the  sands  of  Libya.  On  a 
Swiss  mountain  there  had  been  discovered  the  petrified  bodies  of 
sixty  mariners,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  in  a  storm  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Egyptian  chronology.  But  unnumbered  ages 
previous  to  that  era  the  ocean  embraced  the  seeds  of  all  things  in 
one  mass  of  homogeneous  protoplasm. 

But  before  man  had  come  to  the  perfection  of  his  being  it  was 
necessary  to  suppose  that  he  had  existed  as  a  simpler  organism  than 
he  now  is.  He  may  have  been  a  mollusc,  a  star-fish,  a  flat-fish,  a 
turbot,  or  a  cod.  The  fins  may  have  lengthened  into  arras,  the 
forked  tails  into  legs,  and  so  the  fish  became  a  man.  He  was  at 
first,  of  coxirse,  a  s^a-man ;  for  till  the  gills  had  been  changed  into 
lungs  he  could  not  live  out  of  his  native  element.  It  was  easy  for 
the  unbelieving  Voltaire  to  laugh  at  this  doctrine.  He  could  no 
more  believe  it  than  he  could  believe  in  petrified  sea-shells  or 
basalted  "  Edith,  Lot's  wife."  "  Notwithstanding,"  he  says,  "  the 
extreme  passion  for  genealogies  which  now  prevails,  there  are  few 
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people  who  \rould  believe  that  they  degcended  from  a  turbot  or  a 
cod-fish.  To  establish  this  sA'stcm,  all  spocios  and  elcmontfl  must 
absolutely  have  changed  into  one  another,  and  Ovid's  lletamor- 
phoses  would  become  the  best  book  of  physics  ever  written." 

But  '*.  the  unlearned  raan  laughs  at  the  philosopher.*'  De  Maillet 
saw  a  unity  of  type  in  Nature.  Ho  found  correspondences  between 
different  organiems.  Nature  was  a  ladder  of  which  he  did  not  see  all 
the  steps ;  but  he  saw  some.  It  was  a  chain  of  which  he  had  found 
[■0ome  links ;  but  he  could  not  put  them  together.  Ilia  first  effort 
\wtA  to  link  together  the  forms  of  b'fe  on  dry  land  and  those  in  the 
The  ocean  still  boars  witness  t«  its  imiversal  fatherhood.  *'  We 
l!^Te  sea-roses,  sea-lilies,  sea-violets,  and  sea-vines.  When  the  water 
[jrecedcd  from  the  land  plants  and  flowers  remained.  What  changes 
they  have  since  undergone  are  due  to  the  influences  of  the  sun  and 
fresh  water,  being  nourished  by  the  rains  and  rivulets  that  water  the 
earth.  Similar  conformations  are  visible  in.  animals.  Varieties  of 
plumage  and  form  in  birds  have  their  analogies  in  the  shape,  colour, 
and  disposition  of  the  scales  of  fishes.  The  fins  of  a  fish  are  arranged 
like  the  feathers  in  its  analogous  bird.  If  we  attend  to  the  flight  of 
birds  we  shall  discover  a  likeness  to  the  mode  in  which  the  cor- 
responding fishes  swim  in  the  water.  The  same  analogies  Do  Maillet 
finds  between  land  animals  and  sea  animals.  When  the  waters  left 
the  land  the  marine  animals  had  no  alternative  but  to  become  land 
animals  ;  and  should  the  ocean  again  overflow  the  world,  what  could 
they  do  but  again  betake  themselves  to  the  sea  P  In  the  struggle  for 
life  many  would,  doubtless,  perish  ;  but  some  would  cat  the  herb  of 
Olaucus,  and  when  used  to  the  new  element,  would  find  a  congenial 
home  with  their  ancient  marine  relatives,  the  children  of  N^reus  and 
Doris."  *  Do  Maillet  wanted  but  one  link  to  connect  the  marine  half 
of  creation  with  that  on  dry  land.  This  link  was  a  «(ty?-man.  There 
were  m«r-maids,  doubtless ;  but  the  fw<v'-men  were  not  so  plentiful. 
Bach  beings,  however,  had  been  seen.  There  was  one  caught  in 
Holland,  one  at  Exeter,  and  one  in  the  twelfth  century  on  the  coast 
of  Suffolk.  lie  was  taken  to  Cambridge ;  but  one  day,  when  walking 
in  St.  Peter's  quadrangle,  he  eluded  his  keeper,  plunged  into  the 
Cam^  and  never  again  appeared.  In  the  last  century  about  sixty  of 
these  #<?rt-men  surrounded  an  English  whaler  near  Greenland.  Each 
of  thom  rowed  a  little  boat.  When  they  saw  the  sailors  in  the  ship 
they  went  under  the  sea,  boats  and  all,  except  one  who  broke  his  oar. 
He  was  caught,  but  died  soon  after.  His  boat  and  fishing  tackle 
were  curiously  made  of  fish  bones.  They  were  brought  to  England, 
and,  for  the  information  of  the  curious,  De  Maillet  says  that  they 
may  yet  be  seen  in  the  Town  HaU  of  HiJl. 


*  Hunt's  "  Essay  on  Paathoism,"  p.  S50. 
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In  the  second  half  of  the  last  century  the  doctrine  of  development 
was  taken  up  by  J.  B.  Robinet,  author  of  a  once  famous  work  called 
"  De  la  Nature."  Nature  with  Robinet  was  not  God,  but  it  was 
necessarily  and  eternally  evolved  from  the  Divine  essence.  "  In  the 
beginning,"  in  Genesis,  means  out  of  time  and  in  eternity.  Creation 
is  the  everlasting  work  of  the  Deity,  who  from  eternity  has  been 
working  in  and  after  the  manner  of  Nature.  The  law  which  chiefly 
prevails  in  Nature  is  progression.  There  are  no  leaps.  All  things 
begin  to  exist  under  the  smallest  possible  forms.  Nature  in  itself 
knows  nothing  of  kingdoms,  classes,  or  species.  These  are  artificial, 
the  work  of  man.  AH  things  must  have  come  from  a  unity,  which 
has  been  infinitely  diversified.  This  was  the  prototype  of  all  that 
exists.  Nature  has  been  ever  aiming  at  higher  and  more  complete 
organizations.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  architectural  skill  of  man, 
which  begins  with  a  hut  or  wigwam,  and  rises  to  an  Esctirial  or  a 
Louvre.  The  ourang  was  next  to  man  in  the  scale  of  being.  All 
the  links  of  Nature's  chain  may  not  yet  have  been  discovered,  but  ere 
long,  Robinet  said,  science  must  discover  them. 

Lamarck  followed  Robinet,  adding  nothing  to  the  theory,  but  by 
natural  studies  bringing  it  more  within  the  region  of  science.  To 
him,  as  to  Robinet,  Nature  had  no  immutable  orders  or  species. 
Circumstances  and  conditions  were  the  cause  of  diversities  and 
variations,  even  of  those  between  vegetables  and  animals,  insects  and 
men.  Nature  is  one.  A  seminal  fluid  pervades  creation,  and 
impregnates  matter  when  placed  in  circimistances  favourable  to 
life.  Nature  begins  with  simple  forms — "  rough  drafts  " — ^infusoria 
and  polypi.  When  life  has  once  pressed  in,  it  strives  to  increase 
the  organism  which  it  animates.  This  internal  striving,  or  "  senti- 
ment," as  Lamarck  called  it,  was  the  physical  cause  of  the  possession 
of  the  different  senses  and  organs  of  the  body.  The  duck  and  the 
beaver,  having  long  endeavoured  to  swim,  webs  at  length  grew  on 
their  feet ;  the  antelope  and  gazelle  became  swift  to  nm  because 
often  pursued  by  beasts  of  prey ;  the  neck  of  the  cameleopard  was 
elongated  through  stretching  its  head  to  the  high  branches  of  the 
trees  on  which  it  finds  its  food.  In  this  way  the  "  mute  and  filthy 
race "  mentioned  by  Horace,  after  long  efforts  to  speak,  became 
"  articulate-speaking  men." 

The  doctrine  of  development,  even  though  sanctioned  by  the  great 
name  of  Lamarck,  was  still  a  subject  of  ridicule.  Men  could  not 
believe  it.  They  grinned  at  the  suggestion  of  such  an  ancestry  as  it 
ascribed  to  the  human  race.  But  its  history  in  this  century  is  the 
history  of  the  science  of  Nature.  Cuvier  withstood  it  to  the  last ; 
but  his  great  contemporary  and  fellow-worker,  Geoflfroy  St.  Hilaire, 
only  waited  till  Cuvier  completed  his  classification  of  the  animal 
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kingdom,  that  from  this  Tery  work  he  might  draw  arguments  in 
support  of  development.  Cuvier  thought  to  find  the  natural 
classification,  but  confessed  that  he  could  not  find  it,  St.  Hilairo 
doubted  its  existence.  The  lines  which  seem  to  separate  between 
genera  and  species  were  to  him  as  imaginary  as  the  lines  of  latitude 
and  longitude  which  divide  the  globe.  When  this  subject  was 
discussed  by  Cuvier  and  St.  Hilaire  before  the  French  Academy  in 
1830,  it  is  said  to  have  engrossed  the  public  mind  even  more  than 
the  impending  revolution.  The  doctrine  of  development  was  made 
popular  in  England  by  the  famous  "  Vestiges  of  the  l^atural  History 
of  Creation."  It  is  supported  by  the  long  and  patient  labours  of 
Mr.  Darwin,  and  it  now  numbers  among  its  converts  the  distinguished 
geologist,  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  The  "  Vestiges  "  rejected  Lamarck's 
doctrine  of  the  '*  internal  sentiment,"  making  the  phenomenon  of 
reproduction  the  key  to  the  generation  of  species.  Mr.  Darwin 
accounts  for  the  diversities  in  Nature  called  species  by  the  principle 
of  "  Natural  Selection." 

The  doctrine  of  development  was  at  first  a  speculation  about 
Nature.  It  originated  in  the  speculative  philosophy.  It  is  in  that 
region  still,  however  much  some  of  its  advocates  may  exclaim  against 
all  philosophy  not  founded  on  observation  and  experience.  The 
human  mind  has  ever  had  intuitions  of  a  unifying  principle  which 
made  all  one  in  the  midst  of  diversity.  The  "  one  in  the  many  "  was  as 
familiar  to  the  old  Greek  as  it  is  to  the  modem  German.  The 
"Nature  producing  "  and  the  "Nature  produced"  of  Spinoza,  the 
"Deity  in  Himself"  and  in  "His  other  being"  of  Schelling,  were 
theological  ideas  which,  after  uniting  God  and  Nature,  led  to  ex- 
pectations of  a  continued  unity  in  Nature  itself  Experiment  and  ob- 
servation have  provided  I'acts  wliich  tend  to  confirm  the  hypothesis, 
but  which  do  not  prove  it.  A  purely  scientific  man  may  say  that  he 
believes  that  it  is  the  probable  solution  of  Nature's  secret,  yet  he 
must  confess  the  contrast  is  considerable  between  the  conclusion  and 
the  premises. 

Mr.  Huxley's  paper  is  a  discourse  on  the  "Physical  Basis  of  Life." 
He  supposes  that  ho  has  found  the  protoplasm,  or  first  matter,  out  of 
which  all  things  were  made.  He  identi£es  it  with  a  semi-fluid 
substance  to  he  found  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer  case  of  the 
hair  of  a  stinging-nettle.  He  sees  in  all  things  a  unity  of  faculty,  of 
form,  and  of  substance.  The  painter  and  the  lichen  he  paints,  the 
botanist  and  the  flower  which  he  classifies,  Mr.  Iluxley  and  tho  ani- 
malcules under  his  microscope,  are  all  composed  of  '*  masses  of  proto- 
plasm.*' To  the  question — is  there  no  difference  between  a  "plant'* 
and  an  "  animal  ?  "  Mr.  Huxley  answers  that  "  plants  and  animals  are 
not  separable,  and  that  in  many  cases  it  is  a  merQ  matter  of  convention 
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whether  we  call  a  giyen  organism  an  animal  or  a  plant."  Mr.  Stirling 
denies  that  Mr.  Huxley  has  found  the  protoplasm.  He  quotes  against 
him  the  most  "  advanced  "  Germans,  who  find  that  the  cells  which  are 
reckoned  to  contain  protoplasm  differ  in  their  chemical  ingredients. 
He  denies  that  either  '*  Molecularists  or  Darwinians  "  are  able  "  to 
level  out  the  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic,  or  between 
genera  and  genera,  or  species  and  species." 

We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Huxley  has  found  the  first  matter  of 
life.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  will  find  it,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  it  is  "  beyond  all  the  physical  forces  which  man  can  test  and 
try."  It  is  not  to  be  seen,  tested,  or  handled.  It  is  outside  of  the 
grossness  of  matter.  It  will  ever  elude  his  grasp  like  the  sunbeam 
through  the  window,  or  the  phantasmagorian  images  on  the  canvas. 
He  may  find  a  stage  in  its  progress  from  the  invisible  to  the  visible, 
which  may  seem  to  be  a  resting-place.  Other  physiologists  will  tell 
him  to  move  on,  and  Mr.  Huxley's  "  semi-fluid  "  of  the  bark  of  the 
"  hair  of  the  stinging-nettle  "  will  find  a  place  in  the  same  category 
with  the  primordial  water  of  Thales  the  Milesian,  the  "  eternal  strife  " 
of  HeraclitnSj  or  the  homogeneous  "  rudis  indigestaque  moles  "  of 
the  Homan  poet. 

It  is,  however,  possible — ^yea,  probable— that  such  a  basis  of  life 
does  exist ;  that  is  to  say,  that  all  things  are  diversified  formations 
from  one  homogeneous  substance.  Mr.  Stirling  thinks  that  Mr. 
Huxley  has  really  not  said  anything  remarkable  in  declaring  that 
there  is  a  protoplasm  which  is  the  matter  of  all  organisms.  For 
some  time  physiologists  have  traced  the  origin  of  all  organization  to 
primitive  cells ;  even  the  popular  mind  has  been  used  to  the  belief 
that  man  was  made  of  dust.  The  objection  to  Mr.  Huxley's  doctrine 
is  not  that  he  has  found  a  universal  protoplasm  :  that  may  be  left  for 
dispussion  with  other  physiologists.  But  Mr.  Huxley  is  supposed  to 
erect  on  his  physical  discovery  a  doctrine  of  materialism,  and  to  ac- 
count for  the  existence  of  the  universe  without  the  necessity  of  a 
forming  mind. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll^calls  inferences  of  this  kind  a  great  injustice  to 
scientific  men,  and  refers  specially  to  Professor  Huxley's  article  on 
Protoplasm,  and  the  unwise  criticism  of  some  adverse  reviewers. 
Mr.  Huxley  is  often  misunderstood,  and  we  cannot  deny  that  this 
misunderstanding  is  sometimes  due  to  his  own  phraseology,  and 
perhaps  even  more  to  a  certain  tone  which  suggests  more  than  is 
said,  and  in  our  judgment  more  than  is  meant.  But  within  his 
own  sphere  there  is  no  man  living  more  deserving  the  confidence 
of  truth-loving  men  than  Professor  Huxley.  Ho  does  his  own 
work  well.  To  use  a  homely  phrase,  ho  keeps  his  own  door- 
step clean.     If  his  opponents  did  the   same   they   would  better 
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understand  Mr.  Huxley,  and  Mr.  Huxley  would  bettor  understand 
them. 

Those  of  us  Tvho  for  the  last  ten  years  have  been  thinking  over 
these  questions,  look  back  with  a  feeling  of  amazement  to  the  dif- 
ticulties,  once  formidable,  that  have  now  disappeared  like  moun- 
tains of  mist  before  the  light  of  the  sun.  In  the  Duke  of  Arg}'ll's 
*'  Reign  of  Law,"  doctrines  and  positions  once  denoimced  as  infidel 
and  atheistic  are  used  to  support  religion,  and  to  coutirm  mou's 
fiuth  in  the  divine  government  of  the  world.  The  question  of  de- 
velopment in  Nature  should  never  have  been  a  question  of  God  or  no 
God.  The  man  of  science  and  the  theologian  should  alike  have 
Itegardcd  it  as  simply  a  question  of  how  the  Divine  Being  works. 
The  study  of  this  is  the  study  of  the  science  of  God,  and  may  be  the 
employment  of  created  minds  throughout  the  infinite  ages.  In  the 
words  of  Wieland, — 

**  To  think  Him  will  be  continually  the  highest  striving  of  the  deep  thought 
Of  every  inhnhitnut  of  hearun :  they  will  rtrive  for  t'V«r." 

"  Dm  zn  denken  wird  stets  die  hiichate  B«€trebung  dcs  Tiefkintu 
Jedes  Olympiers  BejD,  no  werdeo  dch  »wig  baetrebun." 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  says,  "  Whatever  may  havo  been  the  method 
or  process  of  creation,  it  is  creation  still.  If  it  were  proved  to- 
morrow that  the  first  man  was  *  born '  from  some  pre-existing 
Form  of  Life,  it  would  still  be  true  that  such  a  birth  must  have 
been,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  new  creation."  Under  the  reign 
of  hiw  is  defined  as  under  "an  agency  through  which  we  see 
working  everywhere  some  purpose  of  the  Everlasting  "Will."  Again, 
the  Duke  of  Argj'll  says,  "  It  is  no  mere  theory,  but  a  fact  as 
certain  as  any  other  fact  of  science,  that  creation  has  had  a  hi^itory. 
It  has  not  been  a  single  act  done  and  finished  once  for  all,  but 
&  loug  series  of  acts — a  work  continuously  pursued  through  an 
inconceivable  lapse  of  time." 

The  development  hypothesis  is  grounded  on  some  facts  which 
must  bo  acknowledged,  whatever  becomes  of  the  liypothosis  itself. 

iThe  fii-st  of  these  is  what  wo  may  call  a  geological  progression. 
The  extinct  forma  of  life  are  found  to  be  connected  by  an  orderly 
,grudution  with   those  which  now  exist.     Creation  has  proceeded 

l^from  lower  to  higher  types.  The  evidence  of  this  progi'ession  is  not 
perfiict,  that  is  to  say,  some  of  the  links  are  wanting ;  but  so  many 
have  been  found  as  to  render  it  certain  that  the  others  once  existed. 
Wf  quote  again  from  the  "Reign  of  Law:" — *' Verj'  recently  a 
)very  has  been  made,  to  which  Mr.  Darwin  only  a  few  years  ago 

[deferred  us  a  discovery  of  which  the  chance  is  very  small,  viz.,  of 
organism«  in  beds  far  beneath  the  lowest  Silurian  strata.     This 
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discovery  has  been  made  in  Canada,  in  beds  far  do\m,  near  the 
bottom  even,  of  the  rocks  hitherto  termed  Azoic.  But  what  arc  the 
forms  of  life  which  have  been  found  here  ?  They  belong  to  the  very 
lowest  of  living  types — ^to  the  *  Rhizopods.'  So  far  as  the  discovery 
goes,  therefore,  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  all  the  facts  previously 
known — that  as  we  go  back  in  time  we  lose,  one  after  another,  the 
higher  and  more  complex  organisms :  first,  the  Mammalia  ;  then  the 
Vertebrata ;  and  now,  lastly,  even  the  Mollusca." 

But  before  geology  was  a  science,  the  unity  of  Nature  had  become 
evident  to  all  students  of  the  physical  world.  Even  Cuvier  admits 
analogies  among  the  subdivisions  of  the  four  great  classes  into 
which  he  divided  the  animal  kingdom.  The  Vertebrata  shaded 
imperceptibly  into  the  Mollusca,  the  Mollusca  into  the  Articulata, 
and  these  again  into  the  Kadiata.  St.  Hilaire  said  that  the  divisions 
themselves  were  but  arbitrary,  for  between  each  class  there  were 
intermediaries  which  completed  the  chain  of  being.  Nor  did  it  stop 
with  animals  :  it  passed  into  vegetables  ;  and  by  the  same  continuity 
the  organic  passed  into  the  inorganic.  The  disciples  of  Cuvier  long 
withstood  the  doctrine  of  types ;  but  they  were  at  last  compelled  to 
yield.  Professor  Owen  says  that  on  reviewing  the  researches  of 
anatomists  into  the  special  homologies  of  the  cranial  bones,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  they  all  agreed  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
determinable  bones  in  the  skull  of  every  animal,  down  to  the  lowest 
osseous  fish.  One  type  serves  for  the  arms  of  man,  the  wings  of  the 
bat,  the  forefeet  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  paddles  of  the  whale.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  maintains  that  monkeys  as  well  as  men  have  the 
"  posterior  lobe  "  of  the  brain  and  the  "  hippocampus  minor ;"  that 
they  are  not  four-handed,  as  naturalists  commonly  make  them,  but 
that  they  have  two  feet  and  two  hands,  the  feet  consisting,  like  a 
human  foot,  of  an  os  calciSy  an  astragalus,  and  a  scaphoid  bone,  with 
the  usual  tarsals  and  metatarsals.  The  ostrich  does  not  fly,  yet  it 
has  rudimentary  wings.  In  some  quadrupeds  there  is  a  membrane 
which  covers  the  eye  in  sleep;  corresponding  to  this,  anatomists 
find  a  rudimentary  membrane  at  the  internal  angle  of  the  human 
eye.  And  not  only  are  all  animals  formed  on  the  same  plan,  but 
even  the  different  parts  of  the  same  animals  seem  modifications  of 
other  parts.  The  osseous  pouch  of  the  allouat,  the  organ  by  means 
of  which  it  makes  its  strange  howl,  is  an  enlargement  of  the  hyoid 
bone ;  the  purse  of  the  female  opossum  is  a  deep  fold  of  the  skin  ; 
the  trunk  of  the  elephant  is  an  excessive  prolongation  of  the  nostrils ; 
and  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  a  mass  of  adherent  hairs.  In  some 
organisms  the  stomach  is  but  a  simple  modification  of  the  intes- 
tines. Every  organ  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  some  other,  by  a 
modification  or  adaptation  necessary  for  its  present  purpose.     In 
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the  Bimpler  forms  of  life  different  functions  are  performed  by  the 
same  organs,  hut  in  the  more  complex  forms  special  organs  become 
appropriated  to  special  fimctions.  And  even  bones  ore  formed  after 
a  type.  Lorcnz  Okcn  saw  the  bleached  skull  of  a  deer  in  the  Hartz 
forest,  and  ho  exclaimed,  **  It  is  a  vertebral  column  ! "  Anatomists 
arc  now  agreed  that  Oken  was  right.  The  same  structure  that  served 
for  the  backbone  served  also  for  the  skuli. 

This  unity  of  plan  pervades  too  the  vegetable  creation.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  scientific  doctrine  of  vegetable  morphology  was 
not  due  to  botanists,  but  to  the  clear  intuitions  of  a  poet.  "  It  was," 
.says  Principal  Tulloch  in  his  Burnet  Prize  Essay,  "  to  the  fine  and 
subtle  glance  of  Goethe,  roaming  through  nature,  with  so  rich  a  per- 
ception of  its  harmonies,  that  typical  forms  of  structure  in  the  vegetable 
world  first  revealed  themselves."  In  the  "Metamorphoses  of  Plants" 
Goethe  supposes  nature  ever  to  have  had  before  her  an  ideal  plant. 
Of  this  ideal  every  individual  plant  is  a  partial  fulfilment.  Not  only 
are  all  plants  formed  after  one  type,  but  the  appendages  of  every 
individual  plant  are  repetitions  of  each  other.  The  flowers  are  but 
the  metamorphoses  of  the  leaves.  This  doctrine  was  taken  up  with 
modifications  by  Schlciden,  and  again  by  Do  Condolle.  It  is  now 
established  as  a  certain  truth  in  the  science  of  botany,  Lindley  says 
that — 

•'  Every  flower,  with  its  peduncle  and  bractoolse,  being  the  development 
of  a  flower-bud,  and  flowex--buds  beingj  altogether  analogouH  to  Icuf-buds,  it 
follows  as  a  corollary-  that  every  flower,  with  its  podun«Je  and  bracteolje,  is 
a  mi'tamorphoRed  branch.  And  further,  the  flowers  being  abortive  branches, 
wbutever  the  laws  are  of  the  arrangement  of  branches  %vilh  respect  to  each 
othor,  the  same  will  bo  the  laws  of  the  flowers  with  respect  to  each  other." 

Professor  Huxley  dwcUs  on  a  threefold  unity  of  an  organic  exist- 
ence. Besides  the  protoplasm  there  is  a  unity  of  faculty  and  a  unity 
of  form.  The  definition  of  man  as  an  animal  with  a  stomach  who  has 
to  provide  for  some  little  animals  like  himself  with  stomachs,  is  a 
definition  that  for  the  most  part  embraces  all  creatures  below  man 
down  to  the  lowest  plant  or  animalcule.  The  sum  of  their  existence, 
active  and  passive,  is  to  feed,  grow,  and  reproduce  their  kind.  This 
definition  of  man  is  the  foundation  of  all  sound  philosophy.  It  was 
recognised  by  Goethe  when  he  wrote — 

"  Warum  trc-ibt  sJch  dns  Volk  ho  und  schrcit  P    Es  will  sioh  eroiifarren 
Kiuder  reugon  und  di<3  nahren  so  gut  es  vermag- 
•  ••■»*•• 

Welter  lirmgt  es  Koiy  Uensch  stcU'cr  aich  ivie  er  auch  will." 

The  nucleated  protoplasm,  which  is  the  structural  unit  of  the  human 
body,  is  also  the  structural  unit  of  every  body,  whether  beast,  fowl, 
reptile,  fish,  mollusc,  worm,  or  polype.     The  functions  and  forms  of 
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all  bodies  are  alike.  The  material  of  which  they  are  composed  is  the 
same  down  even  to  the  shapes  of  the  protoplasmic  cells. 

Mr.  Stirling  denies  that  the  cells  are  alike.  He  quotes  Strieker 
for  the  existence  of  cells  of  various  forms.  Some  are  club-shaped, 
Bome  globe-shaped,  and  some  bottle-shaped;  some  are  sharp  and 
some  flat ;  some  circle -headed  ;  and  if  we  were  to  reason  from  men  to 
the  structural  imits  we  might  infer  that  some  are  beetle-headed. 
The  discoveries  of  physiology  only  confirm  the  fact  of  likenesses 
more  evident  than  men  wish  them  to  be.  All  bodies  are  subject  to 
the  same  laws  of  birth,  growth,  decline,  and  death.  The  peculiar 
features  of  men  appear  in  the  faces  of  some  animals,  while  the  faces 
of  some  animals  reappear  among  men  as  if  to  mock  their  pride  and 
remind  them  of  undesired  relationship.  A  German  physiologist  says 
that  a  man  with  a  pig's  face  is  common,  and  with  a  pig's  head  pro- 
bably more  common  still.  Sometimes,  as  if  to  confirm  Be  Maillet's 
doctrine  of  the  marine  organ  of  the  race,  we  see  men  with  the  high 
shoulders  and  the  bulging  eyes  peculiar  to  the  codfish.  It  is  the  re- 
cognition of  a  great  fact  in  nature,  and  not  a  mere  caricature  of  the 
artist,  which  represents  some  women  as  feline,  and  finds  in  sundry 
men  the  contour  of  countenance  which  is  the  property  of  the  ass.  To 
reconcile  us  to  our  lot  in  having  so  humble  an  origin  Oken  maintains 
that  the  human  body  in  intro-utcrine  life  passes  through  thirteen  stages 
C5orresponding  to  the  modes  of  existence  of  diflferent  organisms  from  a 
vesicle  to  a  mammal. 

The  chief  theological  objection  to  the  development  doctrine  is  the 
supposition  that  it  conflicts  with  the  theistic  argument  from  the 
evidence  of  design  iu  Nature.  This  has  already  been  answered  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  what  he  says  of  the  creative  energy  as  being 
equally  manifested,  whether  creation  be  one  act  or  a  progressive  work. 
Mr.  Martineau,  whose  "  Essays "  we  refer  to  mainly  because  of  a 
remarkable  essay  on  "  Nature  and  God,"  gives  a  similar  answer. 
The  materialist  can  never  got  rid  of  that  "  Force  "  in  Nature  which 
can  be  due  only  to  mind.  To  this  conclusion  both  the  physical  and 
metaphysical  scrutiny  of  "  Force  "  ultimately  come.  "  This  resolu- 
tion," Mr.  Martineau  says,  "  of  all  external  causation  into  Divine 
Will  at  once  deprives  the  several  theories  of  cosmical  creation  or 
development  of  all  religious  significance  ;"  not  one  of  them  has  any 
resources  to  work  with  that  are  other  than  Divine."  Every  force  is 
convertible  with  volition.  Without  this  causality  nothing  can  be 
done.  Those  who  fancy  that  they  can  do  without  it  commit  "  a 
logical  theft "  upon  it  piecemeal.  They  "  crib  causation  by  hair- 
breadths, to  put  it  out  at  compound  interest  through  all  time,  and 
then  disown  the  debt."     Mr.  Martineau  adds, — 

"It  is  an  equal  error  in  the  Theist  to  implicate  his  faith  in  resistance  to 
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the  (loclrine  of  pruj^Bsivo  developmout — ^be  it  in  the  formation  of  the  solar 
syBicm,  in  the  cousolidution  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  the  origiaation  of  orgauii; 
species.  That  doctrine  ■would  be  atheistic  only  if  the  first  germ  on  the  one 
hnnd,  and  the  ovolntion  on  the  other,  were  root  and  hranch  undivine — somo 
blind  uiflterittl  forte  that  could  set  itself  up  in  rivalry  to  God'a." 


The  objection  of  leading  to  atheism  was  raised  against  tho  doctrine 
of  typos,  and  for  a  long  time  stood  in  the  way  of  its  reception  oven 
by  eminent  scientific  men.  Naturalists  had  hitherto  found  their  best 
^uide  to  the  study  of  Nature  in  seeking  the  final  cause,  that  is,  tho 

li^ect  or  use  for  which  anything  was  made.  Lord  Bacon  had  indeed 
intimatod  that  this  circle  was  too  narrow,  and  that  the  first  business 
of  the  student  of  Nature  was  to  seek  the  physical  cause  rather  than 
the  tinal.  He  did  not  say  that  there  is  no  final  cause,  no  design,  but 
that  tho  purpo.se  or  design  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  physical 
cause.  It  is  this  hint  of  Bacon's  which  has  served  not  only  to 
reconcile  typology  and  final  causes,  but  to  place  the  whole  doctrine 
in  a  now  form,  and  to  add  strength  to  it  as  an  argument  for  Theism. 
Comparative  physiology  revealed  members  for  the  use  of  which  no 

^account  could  be  given.  If  they  were  of  use  in  one  kind  of  animal, 
in  others  they  existed  as  mere  "  analogues/'  "  homologues,"  "  silent 
or  abortive  members."  The  use  of  teats  in  females  is  evident,  but  no 
reason  beyond  sytumctry  can  bo  assigned  for  their  existence  in  males. 
The  sutures  in  the  head  of  a  child  may  render  birth  easier  for  the 
mother,  but  whj'  should  the  same  sutures  bo  in  the  head  of  a  bird 
which  has  only  to  break  the  shell  of  an  o^^  ?     The  ostrich  does  not 

l4|g|%y€t  it  Las  little  abortive  wings,  the  **  analogues  "  of  the  winga  of 
mrda  that  fly,  and  of  the  fore-arms  of  all  mammals.  A  fish  has  gills 
to  enable  it  to  breathe  in  the  water,  yet  corresponding  bronchial 
3rturcs  are  found  in  reptiles,  birds,  and  even  in  mammalf:,  including 

■"TOan.  The  use  is  apparently  not  the  first  or  immediate  object,  but 
rather  unitj'  of  plan.  Sometimes  the  "analogue"  is  used  for  different 
purposes  according  to  tho  requirements  of  different  animals,  as  tho 
wing  of  the  bird  to  fly  in  the  air,  or  the  paddle  of  the  whale  to  lielp 
it  through  tho  deep,  makiug  a  purpose  beyond  a  purpose,  or  to  quote 
Bacon's  illustration,  using  these  members  as  a  wise  politician  mokes 
other  men  the  instruments  of  his  will  withoixt  letting  them  know  at 
what  object  he  aims. 

Homology  thus  opened  to  human  vision  a  vaster  view  of  the 
order  of  the  universe.  It  revcalwl  more  of  the  nwde  of  the  Divine 
working.  It  told  us  that  though  man  is  made  in  Go<rs  image, 
yet  that  we  must  not  reduce  the  Divine  Mind  to  the  dimensions  of 
tho  human.  To  the  intellect  of  man  it  is  given  to  know  but  in  part. 
That  knowledge  is  real  so  far  us  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  embrace  the 
Infinite,     To  do  this,  in  the  words  of  Wielond  already  quoted,  it 
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"will  strive  for  ever.**  Of  the  relation  of  typical  forms  to  the 
doctrine  of  final  causes,  the  best  illastration  we  can  remember  is  that 
of  De  Candolle.  He  supposes  a  splendid  banquet.  He  ia  to  find 
out  or  prove  that  this  banquet  is  not  the  result  of  chance,  but  due  to 
the  will  of  an  intelligent  being.  The  dishes  are  well  prepared,  and 
the  selection  of  them  implies  a  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  guests. 
So  far  the  anatomist  and  physiologist  have  led  us.  But  besides  this, 
it  is  observed  that  the  dishes  which  constitute  this  repast  are  arranged 
in  a  certain  symmetrical  order,  such  as  pleases  the  eye,  and  plainly 
announces  design  and  volition.  If  it  is  found  that  there  are  double 
rows  of  dishes,  some  real  and  some  merely  imitations  which  are  of 
no  use  as  to  the  repast,  does  it  follow  therefore  that  the  idea  of 
design  must  be  rejected  ?  I>e  Candolle  answers  that  so  far  from  this 
he  would  rather  infer  that  there  had  been  an  aim  to  make  a  sym- 
metrical arrangement,  and  consequently  the  work  of  intelligence. 
Symmetry  of  arrangement  is  as  decided  a  proof  of  design  as  adjust- 
ment of  mechanism.  Beauty  and  harmony  bespeak  an  author  as 
much  as  working  for  an  end.  Should  the  doctrine  of  development 
ever  be  proved,  theology  will  have  as  little  to  fear  and  probably  as 
much  to  gain  as  it  has  had  from  typology  and  morphology. 

There  are  few  things  in  this  world  more  remarkable  than  the  way  In. 
which  men — even  able  and  earnest  men — persist  in  misunderstand- 
ing each  other.  Voltaire  says  that  the  reason  why  so  few  people 
understand  iSpinoza  is  because  Spinoza  did  not  understand  him- 
self. The  Duke  of  Argyll  thinks  that  Mr.  Darwin  does  not  quite 
understand  himself.  It  is  then  no  marvel  that  so  many  people  have 
wrangled  about  the  "  Darwinian  hypothesis."  We  read  this  passage 
in  the  "  Reign  of  Law  '*  several  times  over  to  be  convinced  that  its 
obvious  meaning  really  was  its  meaning.     The  noble  author  says  :— 

"  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  is  not  a  theoiy  on  tho 
origin  of  species  at  all,  but  only  a  theorj'  on  the  causes  which  lead  to  the 
relative  success  or  failnro  of  such  new  forms  as  miiy  be  born  into  om*  world. 
It  is  the  more  important  to  remember  this  distinction,  becauBo  it  seems  to 
me  that  Mr.  Danvin  himself  frequently  forgets  it." 

It  secma  to  us  that  Mr.  Darwin  docs  account  for  the  origin  of 
species  by  "  Natural  Selection."  That  is  to  say,  that  in  the  great 
struggle  for  life  the  strong  survive,  and  those  that  live  become 
what  they  are  according  to  the  conditions  on  which  life  is  granted 
to  them.  It  is  diflicult  for  us  to  account  for  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
interpretation  of  Mr,  Darwin.  But  a  far  more  remarkable  mis ; 
understanding  is  that  of  a  criticism  of  the  "  Reign  of  Law "  in 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Seiaict^.  Tlie  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
Wallace,  one  of  our  most  eminent  naturalists.  He  states  what  one 
would  think  is  clear  and  manifest  to  all  men,  that  the  whole  contro- 
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versy  between  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  Opponents  is  simply  "  a  question 
how  the  Creator  has  worked."  lie  then  advocates  a  reign  of  law 
as  if  the  Duke  of  Argyll  had  accounted  for  creation  by  "  incessant 
interferences  "  and  the  "  direct  action  "  of  the  Divine  Mind  without 
law.  The  Dulce  of  Argyll  justly  answers  that  the  whole  scope  and 
aim  of  his  book  were  quite  the  contrary.  The  idea  of  **  incessant 
interference  "  he  holds  to  be  essentially  erroneous,  as  involving  the 
idea  of  natural  forces  being  agencies  iisdependent  of  the  Creative  Mind. 

Mr.  Wallace  explains  and  defends  3Ir.  Darwin's  doctrine,  which 
is,  that  the  Creator  has  given  to  the  universe  self- developing  powers. 
It  has  laws  by  which  it  is  self- regulating,  and  "  the  forms  under 
which  life  is  manifested  have  an  inherent  power  of  adjustment  to 
each  other  and  to  surrounding  nature."  The  complicated  parts  of 
an  orchis,  to  take  the  example  given,  were  not  contrived  as  a 
mechanic  might  contrive  an  ingenious  toy  or  puzzle.  They  are  the 
results  of  those  general  laws  which  were  co-ordinated  at  the  tirst 
introduction  of  life  upon  the  earth.  Mr.  "Wallace's  doctrine  simply 
is,  that  God  made  a  machine,  and  left  it  ctenially  to  spin.  This  was 
the  eighteenth-century  idea  of  the  universe,  with  only  this  exception, 
that  occasionally  the  Author  interfered  to  keep  it  in  repair.  The  Duke 
of  Argyll  linds  law  always  present,  but  only  as  a  servant,  never  as  a 
master.  It  is  the  Creator  who  works ;  but  He  works  b}''  means  of 
law.  Gibbon  supposed  that  he  was  refuting  Christianity  when  he 
assigned  the  natural  causes  by  which  it  gained  strength  in  the  world. 
The  whole  argument  was  the  assumption  that  God  never  works  by 
means,  that  Ho  is  absent  from  the  universe,  and  that  natural  agencies 
are  really  without  God  in  the  world. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll's  doctrine  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has 
yet  received.  It  is  pregnant  with  more  meaning  than  the  dis- 
tinguished nobleman  is  probably  liimsulf  aware  of.  It  is  clear  and 
definite,  but  scarcely  new.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  sermons  of  tho 
most  thoughtful,  we  may  say  philosophical,  preacher  that  ever 
adorned  the  Church  of  Scotland.      Dr.  Cuird  says  : — • 

"  k  human  mechanist  may  leave  the  machine  he  has  constracted  to  work, 
without  his  fiu-ther  personal  superintondonco,  because,  when  ho  leaves  it, 
God's  laws  take  it  np  ;  and  by  tbcir  aid.  the  materinls  of  which  the  machine 
is  made  retain  their  soUdity — tho  Bteol  continues  clastic,  tho  vapour  keeps 
its  expansive  power.  15 ut  when  God  has  constructed  His  machine  of  the 
universe.  He  cannot  so  leave  it,  or  any  tho  miuutesl  part  of  it.  in  its  im- 
mensity and  intricacy  of  movement,  to  itself;  for  if  He  retire,  there  is  no 
second  God  to  tiike  care  of  this  machine.  Not  from  a  single  atom  of  matter 
can  He  who  made  it  for  a  moment  withdraw  His  superintendence  and  sup- 
port ;  each  successive  moment,  all  over  the  world,  the  act  of  creation  most 
be  repeated." 

The  Deity  must  be  present,  and  mih  Ilia  laws.     There  is  some- 
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thing  to  think  about  here.  la  not  the  omnipresence  of  God 
enough  without  llis  laws  ?  Or,  to  put  the  question  in  another 
form,  are  His  laws  anything  else  but  the  mode  of  His  work- 
ing ?  Our  great  difficulty  in  approaching  this  question  is  to  banish 
from  our  minds  the  human  conceptions  which  steal  in  with  the 
analogies.  When  we  speak  of  laws,  a  machine  and  a  machine- 
maker,  and  apply  these  ideas  to  God  and  the  universe,  wo  often 
forget  that  wo  are  using  metaphora.  A  man  is  distinct  from  the 
machine  ho  mokes,  and  tho  law^  to  which  ho  commita  it  arc  lawd- 
external  to  himself.  But  tho  Omnipresent  can  never  be  absoit  from 
the  universe.  He  must  be  in  some  way  identical  with  His  laws  ;  His 
working  must  in  some  way  bo  immediuto  working — even  when  it 
is  mediate.  Were  we  to  say  that  nature  is  God,  the  saying  would 
be  false ;  for  it  would  mean  that  God  is  not  greater  than  nature. 
In  another  sense  it  would  be  true  ;  for  the  most  manifest  thing  in. 
nature  is  the  presence  of  God.  The  Duko  of  Argyll  gives  five  defini- 
tions of  "  law."  The  first  is  that  it  is  "  simply  an  observed  order  of 
facts."  This  appears  to  us  the  most  accurate  of  all  the  definition* 
of  law  when  applied  to  the  natural  world.  The  other  forms  aro 
really  notliing  more  than  observations  in  det4iil  of  particxilar  parts  of 
this  "  observed  order."  A  law  of  nature,  then,  simply  means  a 
certain  order  given  in  human  experience.  We  are,  then,  quit  of  law 
in  every  human  sense,  and  are  alone  with  God  only,  and  the'  moda 
of  His  working.  We  cease  to  be  troubled  about  Hume's  doctrine, 
that  wo  know  nothing  of  physical  causation  but  the  sequence  of" 
phenomena.  Tho  efficient  cause  is  God.  Here,  too,  we  moot  Mr. 
Huxley,  who  accepts  this  definition  of  law,  and  freeing  himself  fronk 
every  possibility  of  being  charged  henceforth  with  materialism,  avow* 
that  wo  know  as  little  of  "matter"  as  we  do  of  "  spii-it."  Tb© 
plain  conclusion  is,  that  the  first  and  most  certain  existence  in  tho^ 
world  is  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Mind. 

The  doctrine  of  "  fiats,"  or  divine  "  interferences,"  which  wer& 
once  regarded  as  the  sole  evidence  of  Theism,  has  disappeared  fraaa 
the  pages  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Mr.  Huxley,  Mr.  Martincau,  and, 
indeed,  of  almost  every  eminent  writer  on  these  subjects  whoso  namo 
w©  can  recjdl.  The  continuity  of  nature's  work  is  supposed  to  speak 
more  of  God  than  a  sudden  break.  It  is  regarded,  too,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  no  "breaks"  have  existed,  that  nature  has  kept  the  even 
tenor  of  her  way,  making  no  pauses,  but  by  incessant  and  pro- 
gveisivo  worlviug  lias  woven  the  vast  web  of  creation.  Yet  the' 
fketrine  of  "  interferences,"  whether  true  or  not,  had  a  meaning  in 
the  wants  and  cravings  of  the  human  mind.  "Wliile  the  machine  of 
the  universe  was  regarded  as  a  work  left  to  itself,  raeti  thirsted  after 
the  living  Go<l,     If  He  could  not  be  found  in  the  daily  upholding  of 
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the  universe,  He  must  be  expected  at  intervals  interfering  with  the 
ordinar}''  working.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  miracles  spoke  more 
of  God  than  the  order  of  nature.  Thus,  while  the  universe  was 
regarded  as  a  machine,  the  existence  of  miracles  was  declared  impos- 
sible by  those  who  denied  the  "interferences,"  Now,  as  the  Doke 
of  Argyll  remarks,  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  question  of 
siiradee  depends  entirely  on  the  evidence.  This  craving  for  "  inter- 
ferences," or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  this  belief  in  "  interferences," 
has  possessed  the  human  mind  in  every  age,  and  under  many  forms. 
It  was  perhaps  inevitable  to  those  who  could  not  realize  the  presence 
of  Deity  in  this  world  of  nature  and  providence.  But  religious 
beliefs  cannot  always  be  reduced  to  logical  consistency.  Even  those 
who  saw  the  "  Great  First  Cause  "  in  the  "  secondary  causes,"  were 
not  satisfied  unless  the  Deity  worked  also  without  secondary  causes. 
And  though  the  woild  was  governed  and  their  prayers  answered 
mediately,  they  would  have  called  it  Atheism  to  say  that  God 
never  works  but  according  to  the  order  of  nature.  This  had  its  root 
in  that  craving  for  absolute  certainty  which  Beems  to  be  nw  original 
element  in  the  sentiment  of  religion.  It  is  really  a  part  of  the 
question  of  miracles,  and  must  end  in  the  simple  inquiry  of  the 
amount  of  certainty  which  is  within  the  reach  of  man. 

Sapposing  the  doctrine  of  development  were  true,  it  would  give  a 
hint  towards  the  settling  of  another  question  which  has  been  long 
agitated  among  theologians.  This  regards  the  mode  of  the  Divine 
working  in  revelation.  Has  there  been  progression  there  too,  or 
has  revelation  come  only  by  "interferences.*"  And  with  this  opens 
up  a  wider  question,  if  it  Ima  come  by  "  interferences  "  at  all.  In 
the  latter  case,  if  it  has  not,  and  we  retain  the  idea  of  the  universe 
OB  something  apart  from  God,  we  fall  into  simple  Deism.  If  we 
retain  the  idea  which  we  have  already  reached,  that  the  existence  and 
proBenoe  of  God  are  more  certain  than  the  existence  and  presence  of 
the  universe,  we  ^<q%  a  now  glimpse  of  revelation,  and  with  it  a  light 
which  would  divssipatc  many  difficulties.  We  must,  however,  take  care 
lest  analogies  mislead  us.  There  is  an  d,  priori  probability  that  the 
Divine  working  in  the  education  of  the  huraun  race  will  correspond 
to  the  order  of  the  Divine  working  in  nature.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  something  in  the  idea  of  revelation  which  suggests  speciality. 
W<  prosecute  this  subject  further.    There  is  a  eorrespondonco 

of  .  w  between  development  in  nature  and  in  revelation.     Mr, 

Darwin  finds  his  new  species  in  nature,  but  he  only  guesses  at  the 
mo<le  of  their  introduction.  We  find  higher  waves  of  truth  thrown 
up  at  different  ages  of  the  world,  but  tLo  fact  that  they  have  come 
18  mora  obvious  than  how  they  have  come. 

If  space  permittcJ,  we  might  draw  some  more  les.?on»  from  the 
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theory  of  Dovelopnient.  One  which,  however,  is  really  independent 
ol'  the  theory,  though  not  of  the  facts  on  which  the  theory  is  built, 
should  not  be  omitted.  If  there  is  anything  which  Mr.  Darwin  has 
certainly  proved,  it  is  that  qualities  acquired  by  individuals  are 
inherited  by  their  descendants.  Habits  which  arc  a  second  nature  to 
those  by  whom  they  are  first  learned,  are  natural  to  their  children. 
This  seems  true  of  all  properties,  whether  physical,  mental,  or  moral. 
The  dog  imparts  its  fidelity  to  its  progeny.  Ducks  that  have  become 
weak  of  wing  and  strong  of  limb  by  domestication  hatch  ducklings 
with  the  same  properties.  What  men  teach  animals  they  transmit 
to  their  descendants.  How  evident  is  it  in  human  life  that  evil 
descends ;  and  good,  too,  with  many  apparent,  we  dare  not  say  real, 
exceptions,  goes  down  from  father  to  son.  If  example  be  good,  it 
will  have  its  influence  ;  but  there  is  a  proverbial  saying,  verified  by 
Mr.  Darwin's  philosophy,  that  good  or  evil  runs  in  the  blood. 

There  is  yet  another  question  which  concerns  the  whole  relation  of 
natural  knowledco  to  reh'gious  faith.  This  is  independent  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  theory  being  true  or  false.  It  belongs  to  the  higher 
generalisation  which  includes  all  special  inquiries.  It  is  not  properly 
the  question  of  science  and  Christianity,  but  rather  if  science  is  in 
any  way  to  determine,  or  even  influence,  our  views  of  Christianity. 
The  student  of  Nature  has  rightly  claimed  that  ho  shall  be  free  to 
follow  whatever  truth  his  method  reveals.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
complain  of  Mr.  Huxley  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  one  field, 
nor  even  of  the  disciple  of  Comte  for  saying  that  we  know  pheno- 
mena, and  nothing  but  phenomena.  It  is  true  in  an  obvious  sense 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  acquired  here  which  cannot  be 
otherwise  attained,  and  that  there  is  a  method  available  here  which 
is  not  available  elsewhere.  ^Vhat  wo  complain  of  is  the  implication 
sometimes  made  that  this  method  reveals  all  that  is  really  kuowable 
by  man.  Lord  Bacon  made  a  compromise  between  science  and 
religion,  relegating  the  one  to  the  province  of  knowledge,  and  the 
other  to  that  of  faith,  forbidding  them  to  meet  or  to  influence  each 
other.  The  same  scpnratiou  was  made  by  the  late  Baden  Powell, 
and  the  result  which  he  everywhere  offers  is  that  in  science  we  have 
real  knowledge,  that  here  we  proceed  on  rational  principles,  but 
in  religion  we  have  to  depend  on  some  vague  thing  called  "  faith," 
Wo  have  no  reason  to  doubt  tlie  religious  sincerity  either  of  Lord 
Bacon  or  of  Baden  Powell;  yet  they  were  subjected  to  the  charge  of 
irreligion — unjustly,  indeed,  yet  not  unreasonably.  If  our  faith  in 
Christiunity  is  not  founded  on  some  principles  of  reason,  it  is  a  thing 
of  too  little  value  to  be  worth  contending  for.  When  Baden  Powell 
relegates  us  to  "  faith  "  for  our  groimds  of  religious  conviction, 
"we  certainly  feel/*  Mr.  Martineau  says,  "that  the  door  is  rather 
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rudely  slammed  in  the  faco  of  tlie  inquiry,  and  that  we  are  turned 
out  of  the  select  society  of  philosophers  who  know,  to  take  our  place 
with  the  plebs  who  believe."  It  is  not  to  bo  denied  that  there  is  a 
true  distinction  between  faith  and  knowledge.  It  has  been  made 
familiar  xn  the  words  of  Tennyson : — 

"  Wo  havo  but  faith,  wo  do  not  know. 
For  knowledge  u  of  things  we  see." 

Tet  this  faith  is  mainly  fouude<l  ou  knowledge :  it  is  Btrongthcned 
and  regulated  by  what  we  know;  and  knowledge,  even  natural 
knowledge,  is  itself  founded  on  "  faith  " — it  has  to  assume  postulates. 
A  man  cannot  believe  contrary  to  what  he  knows.  Between  science 
and  religion  there  may  be  a  border-land,  unreclaimed,  but  not  irre- 
claimable :  a  final  or  absolute  separation  is  impossible.  Whatever 
Christianity  may  be  in  itself,  it  must  present  itself  differently  to 
different  minds,  countries,  or  ages  of  the  worlds  and  the  highest 
evidence  of  its  divine  origin  will  be  that  as  ages  advance  in  knowledge 
and  things  now  secret  become  revealed,  it  will  etill  be  acknowledged 
divine. 

Frohschamnier  is  one  of  the  three  Munich  professors  who  have 
distingm'shed  themselves  by  their  opposition  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council  now  sitting  at  Homo.  The  other  two  are  Dollinger  and 
Hubert.  His  book  treats  of  the  whole  question  of  science  and 
Christianity,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  concerns  Mr.  Darwin's  doctrine. 
This,  indeed,  is  viewed  as  only  a  hypothesis  ;  but  the  facts  on  which 
it  rests  are  regarded  as  of  as  much  theological  significance  as  if  the 
hypothesis  itself  were  established.  It  is  admitted  that  science  and 
the  Bible  are  not  in  harmony  on  such  questions  as  creation,  the  origin 
of  man,  and  the  relation  of  man  to  the  lower  animals.  It  is  main- 
tained that  the  Bible  must  be  interpretetl  by  what  science  teaches ; 
and  if  so  with  the  Bible,  much  more  with  the- dogmatic  teaching  of 
the  Church  .^  Christianity  is  considered  as  subject  to  laws  of  develop- 
ment like  to  those  which  we  see  in  the  natural  world.  The  spirit  of 
it  remains,  but  the  form  is  ever  changing.  It  is  not  remarkable  that 
8omo  of  Frohschammer's  books  havo  been  put  into  the  *'  Index.*' 
His  interpretation  of  what  are  usually  reckoned  the  chief  doctrines  of 
Christianity  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  sect  in  England.  If  ho  is 
an  ordinary'  specimen  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Broad  Churchman  it 
was  quite  time  that  the  Pope  assembled  his  *•  (Ecumenical."  The 
modern  science  and  civilization  which  Dr.  Manning  denounces  aa  the 
children  of  darkness  and  the  devil,  are  the  day-spring  from  on  high 
to  the  Catholic  Professor  of  Munich. 
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WHEN"  our  President  requested  me,  some  montlis  ago,  to  read  the 
present  paper,  I  felt  on  the  one  Land  that  Primary  Education 
would  by  this  time  be,  what  it  is,  the  most  important  public  question 
of  the  hour ;  and  on  tho  other  hand,  that  in  these  circumstances  it 
mattered  little  who  should  throw  the  ball  into  the  ring,  as  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  eager  and  more  skilful  players  to  keep  up  the 
game.  For  this  reason,  I  feel  the  less  bound  to  occupy  your  time 
with  deprecation  or  apology.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
further  that  if  anything  could  enhance  the  responsibility  or  deepen 
the  diffidence  which  I  feel,  it  is  the  thought  of  coming  after  two  such 
men  as  the  authors  of  the  two  addresses  last  delivered  in  this  placef 

*  The  substance  of  this  paper  was  read  at  Sion  College  on  tho  31  st  of  Mavch.  It  is 
printed  in  deferonco  to  tho  opinion  of  those  who  heard  it,  that  it  might  be  a  not  useless 
contribution  to  tho  discussion  to  which  it  relates.  Its  original  scope  was  purposely- 
general,  and  in  arranging  it  for  pnblication  thepsssages  most  easily  omitted  have  been  some 
of  fhoae  which  dealt  with  details  not  familiar  to  tho  general  reader.  To  have  kept  abreast 
of  the  flood  of  criticism  and  suggestion  which  is  being  daily  poured  upon  the  bill,  would 
hare  been  to  rewrite  the  paper.  But  these  questions  must  eventually  bo  decided  quite 
over  the  head  of  outside  critics  in  Parliament  itself.  It  seems  more  useftil  to  the  writer 
to  bring  as  much  general  light  as  possible  to  bear  on  tho  questions  involved.  In  tho 
main,  therefore,  tho  paper  remains  in  tho  form  in  which  it  was  originally  prepared. 

t  Sir  J.  Coleridge  and  the  Eov.  Canon  Westcott. 
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^-addresses  between  which  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  decide,  what- 
ever wo  may  think  about  their  views,  which  boro  away  the  palm  for 
keenness  of  intelligence,  force  of  reasoning,  rare  delicacy  of  tone,  or 
grace  of  stylo. 

Attempting:  only  to  follow  these  distingtiished  examples  in  the  aim 
to  deal  frankly,  ond  to  the  best  of  my  ability  with  my  subject,  I 
proceed  to  set  before  you  the  far  plainer  faro  provided  for  you  this 
evening. 

tx. 

Care  was  taken,  in  framing  the  title  of  this  paper,  to  make  room 
for  reference  to  the  duty  of  the  Church  towards  Primary  Education 
generally,  as  well  as  to  indicate  two  points  at  least  in  the  current 
controversy  which  deserved  and  demanded  special  attention. 

And  if  any  arc  diaposed  to  object  that  there  is  really  at  th& 
present  time  of  day  no  need  of  a  recurrence  to  first  principles,  and 
that  we  have  enough  to  do  to  discuss  the  immediate  wants  and  plans 
of  the  hour,  I  reply  that  I  fail  to  see  how  we  can  expect  to  arrive  at 
a  reasonable  and  practical  judgment  on  the  present  situation,  imless 
we  have  very  cleaily  before  our  minds  what  wo  want  to  do,  and 
why  we  want  to  do  it :  that  I  think  we  Englishmen  are  apt  to  lose 
some  force  and  directness  in  action  from  our  disregard  of  ideas ;  and 
that  accordingly,  I  trust  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  well  for  us 
to  place  a  few  principles  in  position  beforehand,  as  a  basis  of  operation. 

I.  It  needs  to  be  afiEnned,  especially  by  a  clcrgj'man,  that  the 
odacation  of  the  people  is  the  paramount  obligation,  the  first  concern, 
of  the  civil  power,  the  State.  I  speak  of  the  StJite  as  the  symbol 
and  the  organ  of  the  totality  of  the  nation,  of  all  citizens.  Education 
is  a  primary  need  of  all  citizens,  second  only  to,  comparable  only 
with,  the  primary  physical  necessity  of  food.  It  is  therefore  tke 
interest  aud  the  responsibility  of  whatever  association  or  organization 
of  the  citizens  ia  large  enough  to  include  all  smaller  or  rival  interests, 
is  wise  enough  to  moderate  or  conciliate  all  conflicting  claims,  and  is 
strong  enough  to  dominate  all  authority  and  influence  within  the 
realm  by  its  own.  And  this  power  is  found  only  in  that  highest 
political  combination  which  we  call  the  State,  and  its  exercise  reside* 
only  \i\  the  Parliament,  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  Any  philo- 
sophical or  historical  disquisition  on  this  text  would  be  needless  and 
out  of  place.  It  is  sufticient  to  proclaim  the  fact — for  fact  it  is — 
that  the  State  in  the  iirst  instance  has  the  risrht,  as  the  State  alone 
has  the  power,  to  devise,  to  support,  to  direct,  and  control  the 
national  system  of  Elementary  Education.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  tte 
extravagances,  or  insensible  to  the  dangerous  conclusions  to  which  an 
idolatry  of  the  State  is  capable  of  leading,  and  seems  to  have  led. 
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some  impetuous  thinkers  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  surelr  in 
presence  of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  our 
population,  it  is  permissible  to  indulge  a  modest  aspiration  after  a 
little  "strong  government "  in  that  behalf.  Such  at  least  is  the 
sentiment  which  sways  a  large  and  an  increasing  number  of  the 
younger  citizens  of  England ;  and  it  is  one  to  which  large  numbers 
of  the  clergy  are  neither  strangers  nor  foes.  If  experience  of 
repeated  failure,  and  chronic  helplessness  in  dealing  with  admitted 
social  evils,  have  made  them  often  doubt 

"The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  state," 

their  imagination  and  their  faith  still  survive  to  inspire  the  feeling 
with  which  the  mse  Ulysses  drove  the  recreant  Achilles  from  his 
tent,  back  to  the  battle  of  life : — 

"  There  is  a  mysteiy  (with  whom  relation 
Durst  never  meddle)  in  the  soul  of  State ; 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine 
Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  exprcssure  to." 

II.  Secondly,  this  paper  assumes  that  the  promotion  of  education 
is  one  of  the  first  interests  and  obligations  of  the  Christian  Church. 
If  I  may  venture  to  repeat  words  that  I  have  used  before,  educa- 
tion is  inseparably  bound  up  with  "that  religion,  whose  history 
is  the  history  of  human  Education," — (however  much  Pantheist 
or  Positivist  may  grudge  it  the  distinction,) — in  every  sense 
of  which  the  words  are  capable.  The  assertion  is  justified  by 
those  precepts  of  the  elder  Church,  itself  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
Christian,  which  the  Talmud  distilled  from  the  spirit  of  the  Law, 
and  with  which  it  impregnated  the  very  letter  of  the  Gospel. 
"Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  because  the  instruction  of  the  young 
was  neglected."  "  The  world  is  only  saved  by  the  breath  of  the 
school-children."  "Even  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  the 
schools  must  not  bo  interrupted."  "  Study  is  more  meritorious  than 
sacrifice."  "  A  scholar  is  greater  than  a  prophet."  And  so  the  duty 
of  Education  has  been  the  Church's  uniform  deduction  from  Christ's 
injunction,  "Feed  my  lambs."  The  Christian  Church  has  always 
represented  the  opposite  theory,  the  exactly  contradictory  philosophy 
to  that  which  had  certainly  much  to  make  it  plausible  before  Christ 
came: 

"  JEtas  parentum,  pejor  avis  tulit 
Nos  noquiorcs,  mox  daturos 
Proguniem  vitiosiorcm." 

Progress  not  declension,  culture  not  ignorance,  moral  elevation,  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  light,  have  ever  been  the  creed  and  aim  of  the 
best  Christians, — ^havo  always  been  the  ends  to  which  the  energy  of 
the  Church  as  a  whole  has  tended,  in  spite  of  local,  partial,  personal. 
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and  temporary  oppearances  of  an  opposite  character,  and  even  of 
many  express  eflbrta  to  the  contrary.  And  these  are  not  times  in 
M'hich  it  is  enough  to  faintly  adumbrate  a  faith,  or  leave  a  conviction 
such  as  thia  to  be  inferred ;  nor  is  Education  a  subject,  in  discussing 
which,  it  is  either  politic  or  possible  to  do  so.  Let  the  sarcasm  and 
reproach  to  which  the  profession  that  we  are  "  a  religious  people  " 
eatpctses  us,  be  what  they  may,  there  is  the  idea,  there  is  the  desire, 
and  it  is  the  office  of  the  Church  to  foster  and  develop  them.  They 
embody  in  a  living,  however  dim  and  disguised  a  shape,  the  human 
instinct  of  immortality,  the  human  consciousness  of  the  divine.  They 
raise,  and  forbid  us  to  trifle  with,  the  question  propounded  by  no 
mystical  religionist,  in  no  spirit  of  unsympathixing  disrespect  to 
science,  but  in  one  which  admirably  combines  modern  culture  with 
modern  seriousness  :  "  What  hioic  ire  greater  than  the  soul?"  It  is 
this  one  word  which  represents  the  Church's  interest,  and  measures 
the  Church's  responsibility  in  the  matter  ol"  ICleraentary  Education  ; 
and  no  scheme  or  thcorj'  which  denies  this  interest  or  ignores  this 
responsibility  can  encounter  anything  but  opposition  from  earnest 
Christians. 

III.  In  the  third  place  it  is  well  that  reasonable  men  should 
compel  themselves  to  put  into  shape  their  expectations  of  what  edu- 
cation is  to  do  for  the  people.  (1.)  It  is  to  be  step  number  two 
towards  that  "  revolution  by  duo  course  ol"  law  "  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  predicted,  and  to  which  keen  and  candid  observers  of  all 
opinions  perceive,  with  either  fear  or  hope,  that  "  we  are  now  on  our 
way."  The  vague,  but  ardent  wish,  to  extend  and  improve  element- 
ary education  is  part  of  the  widespread  and  radical  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  labouring  poor 
in  England,  and  of  a  determination  to  improve  it, — not  to  palliate 
it,  but  to  alter  it, — by  any  and  by  every  means.  It  is  not  that  they 
or  we  dream  of  grafting  a  higher  standard  of  education  on  to  the 
present  social  status  of  the  English  poor,  Avilh  which  it  has  and  can 
have  no  affinity — with  which  it  cannot  co-exist.  It  is  not  our  object 
to  take  children  from  the  gutter  and  the  hedgerow,  educate  them  up 
to  Btundaxd  III.,  IV.,  V.,  or  even  VI.,  and  send  them  back  to  the 
gutter  and  the  hedgerow,  or  even  to  the  same  type  and  the  same 
amount  of  labour  in  the  factory  or  on  the  farm,  in  the  mine  or  at 
the  mill,  as  now  awaits  them  ;  but  to  make  their  education,  perhaps 
the  forcing  of  education  uj>on  them,  a  means  of  dragging  them  for 
good  out  of  the  gutter  and  the  hedgerow,  and  making  the  type  of  life 
which  I  have  represented  by  these  phrases  henceforth  impossible. 

Secondly,  some  of  us  hope  that  the  extension  of  education, — not 
stopping  at  the  mystery  of  the  three  R's,  but  extending  to  the  acqui- 
sition r*  a  little  knowledge  of  history  and  geography,  sacred  and 
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secular,  the  formation  of  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  great  men 
and  great  minds  of  other  times  and  other  countries,  if  even  only  the 
mastery  of  the  bare  fact  of  their  existence, — evoking,  as  these  must, 
a  distinct  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  there  are  other  countries 
besides  England,  other  languages  besides  English,  other  tribunals  of 
national  sentiment  and  faith  besides  those  which  the  British  public 
erects  or  submits  to  see  erected  in  its  name,  other  Christian  bodies, 
other  Christian  confessions  besides  those  represented  by  their  parish 
church  or  their  own  chosen  Congregational  chapel,  and  our  own  set 
of  recognised  sects ;  that  there  were  some,  at  least  in  name  and  by 
profession.  Christians  even  before  the  Reformation,  and  that  it  is 
neither  sacrilege  nor  superstition  to  take  some  account  of  what  these 
said  and  thought,  or  of  what  their  descendants  are  saying  and  think- 
ing now :  some  of  us,  I  say,  are  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  a  little 
more  schooling — very  little  would  suffice  for  the  principal  part  of 
it — might  let  this  moderate  amount  of  light  into  the  popular  mind, 
and  might  moderate  some  of  our  religious  bigotry,  explode  some  of 
our  religious  narrowness,  inspire  a  larger  faith,  and  give  a  wider  out- 
look upon  life. 

These  considerations  will  be  felt  to  be  not  irrelevant  if  they  lead 
us  to  the  point,  at  which  the  very  practical  consideration  of  party 
influences,  political  or  ecclesiastical,  on  the  question,  comes  in  view. 
I  refer  to  them  for  the  sake  of  indicating  the  responsibility  which 
rests,  in  such  controversies  as  this  which  concerns  education,  on  the 
leaders  of  schools  on  either  side.  If  they  refuse  all  co-operation 
except  with  a  set,  and  scorn  all  sympathy  which  is  not  quite 
thorough-going,  they  will  have  only  themselves  to  thank  if  it  is 
offered  them  no  more.  This  is  no  appeal  for  forbearance,  or  bid  for 
assistance,  to  the  fanatic  and  the  partisan.  But  it  is  a  deliberate 
protest  against  fanaticism  on  this  subject — an  appeal  to  the  intelli- 
gent, the  fair,  the  pious,  of  all  schools,  for  proof  of  possessing  a  wider 
cultivation  and  a  truer  education  themselves,  and  for  a  more  earnest 
and  united  effort  to  extend  these  blessings,  in  order  to  counteract 
fanaticism,  and  to  migitate  it  in  general.  Those  who  are  capable  of 
understanding  opponents,  and  who  dislike  to  see  their  own  principles 
caricatured  and  discredited,  should  be  ready  to  respond  to  such  an 
appeal  frankly  and  generously.  They  should  remember  that 
Orthodoxy  and  Liberalism  have  been  combined  before  now,  and 
that  the  Anglican  Church  is  not  so  flush  of  friends,  abroad  or  at 
home,  that  she  can  afford  to  flout  any  of  her  earnest  sons  and 
supporters.  The  reference  to  foreign  modes  of  Christian  thought  is 
designed,  and  is  not,  I  think,  inopportune.  English  Christians  may 
well  take  notice  of,  and  estimate  fairly,  the  signs  of  change  in  a 
"  Liberal "  direction  in  the  Continental  Church.     They  may  at  least 
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bo  sure, — and  this  Hall  has  fiu'iilshed  them  with  evidence  of  it  before 
now, — that  many  ore  the  Libcrul  Churchmen  at  home,  who  have  no 
fancy,  on  the  one  hand,  for  walking  out  into  spiritual  space,  und 
f*ngag»ng  in  the  interesting  process  of  competition  for  existence,  and 
vhoso  imagination,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  in  the  least  fired,  nor 
their  soul  in  the  smallost  degree  satisfied  with  the  scheme  which  the 
.only  organized  philosophy  stands  ready  to  ofter  them  in  exchange. 
H any  and  many  are  the  confident  and  hopeful  English  Liberals,  who, 
on  one  ground  or  another,  are,  at  this  moment,  in  the  mood,  or  one 
of  the  many  moods,  covered  and  expret^cd  by  the  maxim  (which  was 
certainly  not  that  of  calculating  caution,  or  even  of  interested  con- 

arvatiBm),  **  Jfo  man,  having  drunk  old  wine,  straightway  desiroth 
new :  for  he  saith,  the  old  is  better." 

TV.  I4   is  woi-tli  while  to  state  the  grounds  on  which,  and  the 
extent  to  which,  we  hold  that  the  present  so-called  voluntary  system 

las  broken  down,  and  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  dealing  with  the 
'present  admitted  exigency.  That  what  it  does,  it  does,  on  the  whole, 
well ;  that  its  results,  in  the  best  instances,  are  satisfactory,  and 
f  would  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  country,  I,  for  one, 
'  readily  acknowledge.  Faults  of  commission  it  has  of  course,  but  its 
chief  faults  are  those  of  omission.  Further  wrangling  over  figures 
would  be  neither  interesting  nor  useful.  I  am  quite  content  with 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth,  in  his  masterly 
memorandum  of  two  years  ago.  "  The  inquiries  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Mauchostcr  and  Salford  Education  Bill  in  1851-2,  and  of  the 
Manchester  Education  Aid  Society,  and  the  Dlocestm  Boord  of 
Loudon,  in  I8G0-6,  disclose  a  condition  of  ignorance  and  apathy 
among  the  poorest  portion  of  great  cities  which  requires  some  horoh 
rancdt/."*  That  there  are  not  voiy  many  children — -though  there 
more  than  many  persons  suppose — who  have  never  at  any  time 
gone  to  school,  and  who  do  not  know  the  alphabet  by  sight,  few 
persons  are  unwilling  to  admit.  But  a  few  weeks,  or  oven  months, 
of  fitful  scbooling,  really  goes  for  nothing.  And  this  is  the  best 
und  the  most  that  many  thousands  actually  get.  It  is  not  only 
useless,  but  delusive.  And  it  is  common  enough  in  the  exporionce 
of  every  one  practically  conversant  with  schools  to  give  them  no 
difficulty  in  believing,  that  certainly  no  more  than  half  our  children 
of  school  age,  including  nut  a  few  who  are  nominally  but  irregulai'ly 
at  school,  are  receiving  an  f//Jr/Mrt/ education, — i.e.,  are  "  being  fitted 
by  education  for  their  future  dutios,"t  The  deficiency  in  this  respect 
is  one  which  points  for  its  remedy  to  some  foi-rn  or  degree  of  com- 
pulsion. 

*  Sir  J.  £.  BhutUcworth'a  "  Sremor&ndmn,"  p.  3d. 

t  !5cc  Ccport  of  London  Diocesan  Botu-d  of  Education  for  1867,  p-  0* 
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I  do  not  propose  to  occupy  you  with  any  lengthened  discussion  of 
the  principle  of  applying  compulsion  to  Education.  On  no  branch 
of  the  subject  is  it  easier  to  carry  on  a  logical  and  philosophical 
logomachy,  issuing  in  a  drawn  battle  after  all,  than  on  the  point  of 
compulsion  to  attend.  I  am  content  to  speak  of  it  doubtfully  as  an 
experiment  J  but  ready  to  maintain  that  the  experiment  mu%t  be  made. 
It  is  not  lightly,  nor  rashly,  that  clauses  providing  for  direct  com- 
pulsion have  been  introduced  into  a  Bill,  which  has  been  so  long  in 
preparation,  and  so  carefully  considered  by  such  men  as  have  had  to 
introduce  it.  And  the  proposal,  once  deliberately,  if  reluctantly,  made, 
can  never  be  absolutely  withdrawn.  I  take  it  that  the  adoption  of 
this  policy,  tentatively  and  with  every  caution,  by  the  Government, 
expresses  merely  the  conviction,  already  referred  to,  that  it  is  time 
the  lowest  conditions  of  life  in  the  human  rabbit-warrens  of  that 
conglomerate  of  cities  which  goes  by  the  name  of  London,  and  in  the 
lesser  Londons  of  the  north,  should  be  strenuously  attacked,  and 
forcibly  broken  through  ;  that  the  nation  is  determined  at  least  to 
declare,  and  to  try  to  give  effect  to  its  declaration,  that  children  shall 
not  be  bred  and  bom  like  rabbits,  and  left  to  live  the  lives  and  die 
the  deaths  of  rabbits,  without  at  least  a  chance  of  being  moulded  into 
human  beings.  If  this  country,  boastful  of  its  civilization  and  its 
greatness,  would  not  be  eaten  up  of  paupers,  as  Herod  was  of  worms, 
it  must  take  some  action  towards  destroying  the  pauper-nests  where 
this  ugly  monster-mischief  is  now  being  perpetually  hatched  and 
reared.  Two  only  difficulties — one  theoretical,  the  other  practical — 
present  themselves  to  my  mind. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  a  real  question  arises,  and  I  know  disturbs 
many  genuine  and  not  thoughtless  philanthropists,  whether  this 
compulsion  to  go  to  school  is  the  right  end  to  begin  at — whether 
the  question  of  the  homes  of  the  people  does  not  stand  first,  and 
the  schools  of  the  people  second.  But  it  is  only  a  question  upon 
paper.  We  can  do  the  one  at  once ;  and  we  cannot  touch  the  other  yet. 
The  opinion  has  been  indicated  that  the  enforcement  of  Educ-ation 
ia  not  only  not  compatible  with  several  forms  of  life  unhappily  known 
amongst  us,  both  in  town  and  country,  but  that  it  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  break  them  up.  And  that  is  just  what  is  wanted.  Too  well  I  know  the 
indescribable  mischief,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  of  the  state  of  the 
homes  of  the  London  poor;  too  well  I  know  their  hopeless  helplessness 
in  the  matter  of  obtaining  a  better  supply  of  space,  air,  light,  and 
water.  But  somehow  the  enforcement  of  schooling  will  help  them. 
Boys  who  have  been,  even  if  they  have  been  dragged,  through  a 
course  of  the  most  elementary  schooling,  will  not  contentedly  go  back 
to  live,  and  rear  their  own  children,  in  the  dens  of  Shoreditch,  White- 
chapel,  and  Bethnal  Green.    I  do  not  know  where  they  will  go,  or 
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i  what  they  will  do,  but  education  will  give  them  a  new  power,  and 
[they  will  be  able  to  contribute  to  their  own  deliverance,  instead  of 
'hanging,  as  they  now  do,  a  dead  weight  on  the  hands  of  their  best 
£riends.  Let  the  State  supply  schools  for  all  at  once,  and  "  compel 
them  to  como  in,"  and  I  believe,  and  am  sure,  it  will  soon  be  encouraged 
and  compelled  to  lay  a  strong  hand  on  some  of  the  villainous  house- 
property  in  the  East-end,  which  at  present  neutralizes  any  education, 
discredits  civilisation,  and  mocks  at  Christianity. 

The  second  difficidty  is  wholly  practical.  I  have  in  my  own 
parish,  a  typical  pauper-plantation.  And  third-rato  as  I  am  sorry  to 
say  my  present  temporary  schools  are,  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to 
have  the  young  "  Arabs,"  who  live  a  precarious  life  on  the  coal- 
wharves,  and  in  the  streets  (the  trade  of  wood-cutting  or  begging 
just  furnishing  them  with  a  sufficient  income  for  perpetual  pitch-and- 
toss),  compelled  to  attend  my  school.  The  respectable  parents  would, 
of  course,  not  stand  it  for  a  week.  Where  then  are  they  to  bo  com- 
pelled to  go  ?  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  seems  to  mo  to  be  the  wisdom 
of  the  Bill  to  throw  the  decision  upon  the  Local  Boards,  and  empower 
them  not  only  (clause  24)  "to  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
L flchool  fees,"  but  also  {clause  25),  if  they  can  "  satisfy  the  Education 
Department  that  it  is  expedient,"  to  "provide  a  school  at  which  no 
fees  shall  be  required  from  the  scholars,"  In  my  own  neighbourhood, 
.as  in  many  others,  such  a  Board  would  probably  avail  themselves  of 
a  sufficiently  good  ragged-school  which  is  already  at  work :  and  by 
requiring  conditions  of  their  own,  and  obtaining  its  recognition,  and 
consequent  regulation  by  the  Education  Department,  they  would  pro- 
bably improve  the  system  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  and 
thus  confer  a  double  benefit, — on  the  education,  as  well  as  the  edu- 
cated. 

These  two  points  cleared  up,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
powers  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Local  Boards  to  make  bye-laws  of  a 
LOompulsory  character, — with  the  concurrence  of  the  department,  and 
ibject  always  to  the  approval  of  Parliament  (clause  G6), — such  bye- 
IW8,  80  legalised,  to  be  enforced  upon  penulty  of  a  5*.  fine,  by  such 
[means  as  the  Board  might  find  most  effectual  for  the  purpose,  will  be 
I  to  make  a  critical  experiment  in  the  safest  way,  to  proWde  as  far  as 
[poflsible  against  hardship,  and  for  its  prompt  and  easy  redress  if  any 
^arise  (by  the  wise  discretion  to  pay  fees  given  to  the  Board),  and  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  safest  practitioners,  the  persons  who  know 
the  patient's  habits  and  constitution,  what  bids  fair  to  be  a  remedy  for 
the  sorest  spot  on  the  surface  of  English  society. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  system. 
The  next  deficiency  concerns  the  machinery  of  education.     It  is 
the  failure  of  an  adequate,  supply  of  school  accommodation  in  some 
VOL.  XI v.  p 
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places,  the  failure  of  adequate  means  of  maintaining  that  which 
exists,  in  others,  alas  I  in  most  places.  As  to  the  deficiency  of 
accommodation,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  a  local  and  special  defect.  All  the 
recent  inquiries  disclose  tlie  existence  of  unused  aaommodation.  The 
Koyal  Commissioners  made  out  that  where  one  hundred  scholars 
were  in  arerage  attendance,  there  was  accommodation,  for  one 
hundred  and  forty- six. 

With  tho  deficiency  of  accommodation  I  do  not  now  propose  to  de 
The  other  form  of  deficiency  in  the  machinery  of  e<lucation  is  fa 
more  serious  and  more  pressing.  The  stream  of  Toluntary 
contributions  to  the  support  of  education  has  run  thin  by  degi 
and  is  running  most  unbeautiiaiUy  less,  in  many,  if  not  most  place 
and  is  nearly  dried  up  in  some.  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth's  stringent 
analysis  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for^ 
18t»7  abundantly  proved  that  the  increased  rate  of  voliintar 
oontributions  from  local  sources  to  the  maintenance  of  schools  has 
borne  no  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  grant  in  aid  from  the 
Council  Office,  induced  by  the  Bevised  Code,  nor  to  the  incremcd 
numbtr  oj  scholars  educated  in  the  public  elementary  schools  since 
1862.  The  reduction  of  the  grant  has  been  at  the  rate  of  3«.  9r/.  per; 
scholar  !  The  rate  of  increase  in  local  contributions  has  been  1«.  Idi 
per  scholar.  The  clear  loss  has  been  at  the  rate  of  2«.  Sd. 
scholar !  And  of  the  increase  of  1«.  Id.  per  head,  no  less  thf 
efeven/xfncc  came  from  the  payment  of  the  scholars.*  The  stimulus  tc 
voluntary  efibrt  afforded  by  the  Revised  Code  may  therefore 
estimated  at  once,  both  absolutely  and  relatively  to  the  increaaedi 
demand ! 

An  individual  instance — which  might  easily  be  multiplied — of  thai 
failure  of  the  voluntary  system— at  least  of  the  difficulty  of  workin| 
it — may  perhaps  coimt    for  more  than   a   comparison   of  average 
results.     It  is  an  illustration  of  that  difficulty  and  failure,  established^! 
on-  the  highest  authority,  and  which  I  select  on  this  account,  out  of  a, 
number  of  similar  cases  before  me.     The  following  is  a  quotation, 
from  the  report  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  cm  the  schools  of  one 
of  the  districts  of  Bethnal  Green,  a  year  or  two  ago: — "The  mas- 
ter's health  is  failing,  and  he  is  consequently  unequal  to  tho  conduct 
of  80  large  a  school,  where    there  is  no  assistant.      77ie  managers 
are    in  difficulty  about  funds.      If  tcell- supported  it  wovid  hf  a  good 
school.'*     Defecta  in  the  buildings  are  then  specified.     "  There  are 
no  pupil  teachers   or   monitors.'*     My  lords  thereupon   expatiate 
thus  to  tho  poor  clergymen  upon  this  text :  "  With  reference  to  the. 
faults  noticed  by  Her  Majosty^a  Inspector,  I  am  directed  to  point  out 
to  you  that  schools  cannot  continue  to  receive  grants  or  unreduced 

*  Memorandum,  &e  p.  I4«  t 
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granto,  except  upon  the  terms  annejned  to  them.  The  nbaence  of 
sufficient  toluniary  iffort  is  not  an  excuse  which  «<//  lords  are  at  liherty 
t/>  entertaiu.  And  the  grants  for  next  year  inuat  be  looked  for 
subject  to  this  caution."  ConmiGnt  is  needless  on  this  happy 
illustration  of  a  system  which  compels  its  officials,  howev^er 
generous  and  intelligent,  to  the  naif  cruelty  of  these  futile  refiec- 
tiona,  and  puts  no  more  practical  remedy  in  their  power  than 
that  of  courteously  commimicating  these  confessions  of  their  own 
impotence  *'  for  the  information  "  of  a  still  more  helpless  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education.  In  a  word,  a  radical  change  in  the  system  of 
grants  ia  called  for.  The  voluntary  supply  of  funds  is  inadequate  to 
the  existing  need, — at  least  in  towns — and  the  existing  system  of 
public  aid  not  only  neither  stimulates  nor  supplements  sufficiently 
those  volunt4iry  supplies,  but  it  has  recently  tended  to  check  them 
by  tightening  and  centralizing  government  control  and  narrowing 
the  range  of  the  instruction  given,  without  raising  the  scale  of 
public  assistance  ;  while  the  tone  of  its  official  counsel  and  correction 
hae  been  that  of  certain  primitive  inspectors : — "  There  shall  no 
straw  be  given  yoti,  yet  shall  ye  deliver  the  tale  of  bricks.  Fulfil 
your  works,  your  daily  tasks,  as  when  there  was  straw." 

V.    This  being  the  state  of   the  case   in  general   we  have   to 

oonaider  the  scheme  which  is  now  before  Parliament  for  placing  our 

^stem  of  national  elementary  education  on  a  secure  footing,  and 

giving  it  the  power  of  extending  itsell'  and  adapting  itself  to  our 

wants. 

A  very  brief  indication  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  measure 
will  suffice.  It  bears  upon  its  face,  for  the  Erst  time  in  English 
Educational  logislation,  the  positive  declaration  and  enactment  that 
schools  shall  be  sufficiently  and  universally  supplied  (clause  5) : — 
**  T/iere  ahafl  he  prodded  for  evert/  school  district  a  sufficient  atnouiU  of 
accommodation  in  yublic  elementary  ttc/tools,  available  for  all  /he  children 
resident  in  such  district,  for  whose  elementary  education  mitabk  pro- 
vision is  not  otherwise  made."  It  is  something  to  have  this  asser- 
tion of  the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  thus  to 
furnish  elementary  education,  recognised  and  proclaimed  by  tbo 
Legiiilature. 

There  follow  certain  general  conditions  which  are  to  apply  hence* 
forward  to  all  elementary  schools, 

1.  Such  schools  shall  still  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department. 

2.  And  in  particular  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors,  excepting  only  in  religious  knowledge,  unless  by  express 
desire  of  the  managers. 

3.  No  scholars  shall  be  required  to  attend  any  services  or  learn  any 
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formulary  or  lesson  to  Tvhicli  the  parent,  on  rehrjious  ffroimds,  objects. 
This  provision  must  be  considered  fully  presently. 

The  Act  provides  for  an  inquiry,  immediately  after  the  date  of  its 
passing,  into  the  needs  of  any  neighbourhood,  and  on  the  report 
being  made — after  a  month's  allowance  for  remonstrance  and  a  year's 
for  action  on  the  part  of  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
neighbourhood — provides  for  the  creation  of  a  local  board,  with 
certain  necessary  powers.  It  is  by  no  means  obvious  why  this 
indispensable  executive  authority  shoidd  only  be  called  into  existence 
in  districts  (clause  10)  where  the  erection  of  new  schools  is  needed. 
This  plan  appears  to  overlook  the  fact,  already,  it  is  hoped,  sufficiently 
established,  that  the  raising  of  local  funds,  on  a  fixed  basis,  and  their 
application  to  the  maintenance  of  the  cx'isting  schools,  is  a  function  of 
the  boards  which  is  needed  nearly  everywhere,  whether  new  school 
buildings  are  needed  or  not. 

Satisfactory  features  in  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  are,  that  all 
changes  in  arrangement  once  made  are  to  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Education  Department  (clause  li'''),  and  tbat  while  the  Local  Boards 
nmy  delegate  the  management  of  a  particular  school  to  a  body  of 
managers  chosen  by  themselves,  so  they  may  also  accept  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  any  existing  school,  transferred  to  them  by  its 
fu  iginnl  managers,  subject  always  to  the  approval  of  the  Education 
l)opartment. 

The  provisions  for  aiding  ezkting  schools  have  been  rather  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  interest  attaching  to  the  proposals  for  retaining 
a  religious  element  in  the  education  to  be  given,  whether  in  them,  or 
in  the  wholly  new  schools.  Yet  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
feature  in  the  Bill. 

Clause  22  provides  that  the  Local  Boards  may  give  pecuniary 
assistance  of  such  amount  and  for  such  purposes  as  they  think  fit,  to 
any  scbool,  **  provided  that  such  assistance  is  granted  on  equal  terms 
t»j  all  such  schools" — a  provision  which  does  not,  of  course,  imply 
tbat  none  shall  have  aid,  unless  all  ask  for  it  at  the  same  time,  but 
only  that  the  terms  on  which  it  is  granted  shall  be  "equal  to  all,** 
these  terms  to  be  **  approved  by  the  Education  Department." 

The  clauses  providing  for  the  pajTuent  of  school-fees  on  behalf  of 
poor  scholars,  and  for  the  possible  establishment  of  a  free  school,  have 
jilready  been  referred  to,  as  have  those  which  enable  the  Boards  to 
exercise  compulsion. 

It  remains  to  be  remarked,  that  power  is  reserved  by  the 
T^ducation  Department  both  to  uniie  (clause  34)  one  or  more 
parishes,  boroughs,  or  districts,  into  one  united  district,  for  the 
purposes  of  thia  Act,  and  also,  by  an  order  in  "  Council "  to  direct 
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that  one  district  "  shall  contribute  towards  the  provision  or  main- 
tenance of  elementary  schools  in  another  district,  provisions  which 
are  likely  to  be  put  in  action,  and  to  conduce  to  the  more  eftective 
and  easier  working  of  the  taeasure/* 

Indeed  the  enlargement  of  the  area  or  district  to  be  represented  by 
the  boards  is  one  way,  and  perhaps  the  best  way,  of  obviating  the 
risks  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  foresee  from  the  purely  parochial 
composition  of  the  school  boards.  Vestries  and  Boards  of  Guardians 
are  not  at  tliis  moment  in  the  very  highest  esteem,  and  it  is  most 
desirable  to  modify  the  type  of  governing  body  which  these  organiza- 
tions present,  either  by  enlarging  the  electors'  area  of  choice  or  by 
direct  nomination.  Mr.  Forster,  in  introducing  the  Bill,  admitted 
that  the  experiment  of  nominating  members  of  Boards  of  Guardians 
by  the  Poor-Law  Board  had  not  been  particidarly  successful.  And 
certainly  a  plan  which  might  reproduce  the  conflict  between  elected 
and  nominated  members,  which  the  St.  Pancras  Guai^dians  have 
exhibited,  does  not  recommend  itself  at  first  sight.  ^Vjid  he  made  a 
merit  of  the  freedom  which  was  left  by  the  Act  to  the  town  councils 
and  select  vestries,  to  select  the  members  of  the  school  boards  from 
any  source  they  pleased.  As  the  number  they  must  elect  is  three, 
and  the  highest  number  they  mat/  elect  twelve,  it  might  be  well  to 
require  them  to  elect  a  certain  proportion,  say  one-third  of  the  whole 
board,  from  outside  their  own  body,  or  even  from  beyond  the  area  of 
the  parish  or  district — if  the  idea  of  members  nominated  by  the 
Education  Department  must  be  wholly  given  up. 

There  is  much  to  recommend  the  amendment,  of  which  I  believe 
notice  has  been  given,  that  in  London,  at  all  events,  a  general  metro- 
politan Board  of  Education  should  take  the  place  of  the  boards  which 
the  Bill,  as  it  stands,  propi:ises  to  create  :  should  be,  in  fact,  for 
the  Metropolitan  iSchooIs,  of  all  sorts,  what  the  Diocesan  Board  once 
was,  and  a  few  years  ago  seemed  likely  to  be  again,  for  the  schools 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  omission  of  an  express  provision  for 
the  erection  of  a  separato  JMinistry  of  Education  need  only  be  men- 
tioned as  a  defect  which  the  course  of  events  is  quite  certain  to  supply. 

It  must  lastly  be  urged  again  that  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a 
recognised,  permanent,  and  efiicient  educational  executive  should  be 
created  in  every  district,  whatever  is  to  be  the  area  of  educational 
authority.  To  make  the  possession  of  this  great  advantage  dependent 
on  the  failure  of  private  enterprise  to  do  what  is  wanted,  is  surely  to 
put  a  premium  on  the  voluntary  system  which  it  hardly  deserves. 
It  has  done  its  best,  and  is  still  doing  a  great  work.  But  in  almost 
every  neighbourhood  it  wants  a  supplementary  agency.  A  school 
board  would  find  abundant  scope  for  its  energy  in  subsidising,  and, 
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in  a  corresponding  degree,  supervising  and  helping  existing  schoolB, 
even  where  new  schools  are  not  actually,  or  not  immediately  required- 
It  16  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  Parliament  will  find  means  for 
bringing  the  Act  into  universal  operation,  as  a  supplementary,  if 
not  as  a  creative  agency. 

But  our  attention  must  now  be  directed  to  the  point  at  which  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  towards  "primary  education*'  is  influenced 
by  the  proposed  enactments. 

It  will  be  apparent,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  tho  pressure  of 
the  present  question  respecting  education  is  at  the  point  where  the 
necessity  arises  for  combining  the  action  of  a  central  authority,  dis- 
pensing imperial  I'unds,  and  acting  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  with  a 
due  contribution  of  support  from  the  localities  benefited,  or  to  be 
benefited ;  and,  again  at  the  point  where  it  is  necessary  at  once  to 
atimulate  and  to  recompense  this  local  intei*e8t  in  the  matter,  by 
giving  a  voice  in  the  management  to  those  who  are  locally  interested 
in  the  quality  of  the  education  given,  or  in  the  cost  at  which  it 
is  provided.  The  problem  has  been,  in  a  word,  to  combine  iocat 
ecnUHhtdioHi  to  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and  heal  management  of 
them,  with  a  grant  in  aid  from  the  SUdc  and  eflfective  Staie  control. 
The  voluntary  system,  as  it  is,  fails  to  secure  effectually  tho  former 
point.  The  denominational  system,  as  it  is,  fails  to  secure  effectually 
the  latter.  The  proprietors,  resident-s,  employers  of  labour,  do  not,, 
as  a  rule,  contribute  their  fair  share  to  the  support  of  education  m\ 
their  own  neighbourhood.  The  parents  of  the  children,  and  th*l 
occupiers  on  whom  an  education  rate  would  fall,  have  at  present 
neither  sufficient  interest  nor  sufficient  influence  in  the  schools  which 
exist.  In  a  word,  the  material  key  of  the  education  question  is  the 
best  form  of  an  education  rate.  The  moral  key  of  it  lies  in  li  solution 
of  the  religious  difficulty. 

The  special  question  we,  as  Churchmen,  have  to  consider  is  how 
fax  tho  adoption  of  an  Education  Rate,  entailing  almost  necessarily 
some  enforcement  of  attendance  at  the  schools,  that  the  rat«  may 
not  be  wasted,  will  affect  education  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  how  any  persons — 
whose  wish  is  of  course  father  to  the  thought  —  huve  been 
able  to  persiaade  themselves  that  the  ao-c£dled  religious  difficulty 
is  unreal  or  artificial.  Appearing,  however,  to  believe  honestly 
that  if  they  kept  on  doclai-ing  there  was  nothing  in  it,  the  difficulty ' 
would  disappear,  they  have  diligently  done  their  part,  but  there  the 
difficulty  remains — what  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  iu 
schools,  supported  by  a  rate  drawm  from  all  ratepayers,  and  how 
shall   the  rights  of  individual  parents  to  have  their  convictions 
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respected  be  secured  ?  Turn  religion  altogether  out  of  the  schoolB, 
is  the  simplest  suggestion ;  let  it  take  care  of  itself  out  of  doors. 
This  is  the  real  wish  of  many  who  most  loudly  deny  or  discredit  the 
existence  of  the  difficulty  at  all.  It  need  not  be  said  that  it  is  no 
fear  of  its  perfect  capacity  thus  to  take  care  of  itself  which  leads 
many  men  who  desire  the  extension  of  elementary  education  at  all 
costs  to  desire  also  the  retention  of  religious  inslrucrion  in  national 
aohoob.  They  will  consent  to  the  strict  separation  of  secular  from 
formal  religious  teaching ;  but  they  desire  that  the  two  should  be 
given  in  the  same  place,  and  by  the  same  set  of  teachers.  And 
those  who  think  the  conscience  clause  in  some  shape,  and  by  any 
other  name  that  may  be  chosen,  an  adequate  security  at  once  for 
definite  religious  teaching,  and  for  the  fidlest  liberty  of  individual 
consciences,  are  numerous  enough,  and  strong  enough  now,  to  insist 
on  its  having  a  fair  trial  on  a  large  scale.  The  points  which  concem 
us  are,  the  action  of  the  local  committee  of  ratepayers  and  others  on 
the  government  of  the  school,  and  the  form  of  '*  conscience  clause  " 
which  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  universal  condition  of  aid  from  the 
Tates.  Will  this  local  management  act  injuriously  on  the  discipline 
and  standard  of  education  in  the  schools,  and  in  particular,  will  it 
hamper  the  freedom  of  the  religious  instruction  P 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  only  contemplated  that  they  shoidd  in 
practice  find  a  third  part  of  the  funds  of  the  aided  schools.  The 
temptation  to  cheeseparing,  which  I  do  not  deny,  is  accordingly 
-reduced  to  a  minimum.  And  at  any  rate,  it  is  evident  that  to  what- 
ever extent  t}ie  pressure  of  natural  parsimony  in  the  local  board  is 
felt  at  first  in  the  administration  of  the  rate,  to  that  extent  voluntary 
effort  is  not  entirely  killed,  but  ubundant  room  and  a  distinct  sphere 
is  left  for  its  action  in  supplementing  the  funds  drawn  from  the  rate. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  there  will  always  remain  intelligent  landholders, 
clergymen,  and  other  friends  of  education,  who  will  be  willing,  as 
they  assuredly  will  be  required,  to  give  time,  interest,  and  money,  at 
All  events  during  the  first  trial  of  a  new  national  system,  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  higher  branches  of  education  in  our  national 
•chools.*  At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  meet  this  objection 
with  two  distinct  and  general  protests  in  reply.  The  first  \&  that  the 
idea  of  education,  in  the  classes  from  which  the  school  committee  of 
managing  ratepayer  is  likely  to  be  drawn,  is  not  what  it  is  often 
made  out  to  be,  at  all  events  in  London.  Intelligence  and  an 
aspiration  after  culture  and  a  desire  to  extend  education  to  all  classes 

•  "  There  would  bo  always  left  a  tuargin  (ov  voluntary  efibrta  over  and  above  the  bare 
'  TequuitdA  of  the  SohooUi.  It  is  in  help  of  thi«  sort  indeed  that  Toluntaiyiam  finds  a  aaSa.- 
cient  and  proper  sphere  of  exertion."     (Eev.  T.  W,  Fowlc.) 
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are  by  no  means  bo  rare  among  them  as  is  sometimes  assumed.  And 
if  they  were,  then  labour  to  extend  them,  not  wait  till  tliey  are  by 
some  other  hands  and  means  extended.  For,  secondly,  even  M  rate- 
payers were  all  that  they  are  sometimes  called,  these  arc  the  people 
who  are  to  pay  for  the  education,  and  whose  children,  and  whose 
servants'  children,  are  to  profit  by  it.  Enlighten  them  by  any  and 
every  means,  raise  their  notions  of  a  good  education,  enlarge  their 
conception  of  what  it  can  do  for  the  young,  but  you  will  do  no  good 
whatever  by  venting  suspicions  of  their  capacity  and  imputations  on 
their  good-will  to  the  cause  before  they  have  given  evidence  of  their 
want  of  either.  Lastly,  their  functions  in  relation  to  aided  schools 
are  expressly  limited  by  the  Bill  to  the  task  of  securing  the  fulfilment 
of  certain  specified  conditions,  known  to  the  managers  before  they 
enter  into  ujaion  with,  and  accept  aid  from,  the  school  committee. 
.Moreover,  the  managers  will  have  the  fullest  liberty  to  withdraw  from 
union,*  unless,  indeed,  they  prefer — and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  many  will  gradually  do  so — to  entirely  transfer  the  school  to  the 
committee.  The  question  of  adding  nominated  members  to  the, 
board,  or  of  extending  the  area  of  choice  to  the  electors,  has  been 
already  considered.  It  is  a  moat  important  point,  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  may  work  out  a  sound  solution. 
But  it  is  clear  that  means  must  be  found  of  making  the  ratepayers 
perceive  that  the  end  in  view  is  not  to  override  them,  but  to  aid  them  in , 
a  diihcult  task ;  or  the  jealousies  and  conflicts  of  the  St.  Pancras  vestry 
will  most  surely  be  repeated.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  apprehensioii 
of  mischief  to  the  best  interests  of  education,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
miiiimum  instead  of  a  maxitfwm  standard  of  efficiency,  from  the; 
management  of  the  persons  interested,  is  exaggerated  ;  and  that  the] 
true  policy  for  meeting  the  danger,  so  far  as  it  is  real,  is  to  frankly 
encounter  it,  use  every  means  of  neutralizing  ignorance  and  bigotry 
in  such  bodies  of  persons,  here  or  elsewhere,  and  not  to  anger  them, 
and  discredit  a  system  beforehand,  which  is  merely  the  necessary 
incident  of  a  method  of  providing  education  that,  for  other  reasons, 
has  become  ineintable. 

But  the  real  interest  of  the  proposal  for  churchmen,  and  religious 
persons  generally,  centres  in  the  point  where  what  is  called  the 
religious   difficulty   occurs.     For   it   is  hero  that  the  constraining 


•  It  was  expressly  provided  in  Mr.  Bnice's  Bill  of  two  years  ago,  that  Uio  School 
Board  "  shoidd  nototherwiso  interfere  with  the  constitution,  management,  arraugomonta^ 
discipline,  or  inatiniotion  of  any  united  school ;"  and  that  the  managers  should  be  at 
liberty  "after  three  months'  notico  to  withdraw  from  union,"  And  there  sooros  no 
x«aAon  why,  if  tho  terms  of  imion  can  bo  satis&ctorily  defined,  these  points  should  not  b«  i 
expreulT  stated  in  tho  present  Bill. 
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motive  of  the  existing  managers  of  schools  is  really  involved.  They 
care  for  secular  education  with  more  or  less  eajTiestness,  of  course, 
id  probably  few  of  them  would  endorse  the  fanatical  paradox  that 
secular  education  alone  is  a  mischief  per  sc,  and  worse  than  no 
instruction  at  all.  But  they  care  for  re/if/ious  education  without 
any  qualiiication,  unanimously,  and  with  enthusiasm.  They,  and 
especially  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  have  made  sacri- 
fices for  its  sake,  which  they  will  not  see  neutralised  without  a 
struggle,  and  which  the  coimtry  is  not  likely  to  forget.  Indeed  the 
unanimous  recognition  of  these  self-denying  services  of  the  clergy 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  satisfactory  features  in  all  recent 
discussions  of  the  question.  The  following  just  and  generous  words, 
from  a  quarter  where  no  specially  clerical  sjin  pat  hies  are  commonly 
to  be  detected,  may  be  quoted  for  fear  the  authors  should  forget 
them,  and  will  probably  be  found  to  express  the  mind  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  country  : — 

"  It  would  be  cLtldish,"  said  the  Pall  Mnll  Gazette,  •*  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  besides  being  unjust  and  most  migracioua,  to  treat  those  who  have  in 
"let  done  what  others  ought  to  have  done,  with  harshness  and  want  of  re- 
'epocti  because  the  principles  on  which  they  have  acted  may  be  in  some 
respects  inconveniont,  and  to  some  persons  appear  questionable.  Those 
who  have  founded,  maintaiued,  and  taught  schools  to  the  cnonnoas  ad- 
vunlage  of  the  public,  and  at  a  heavy  expense  to  themselves  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms  for  very  many  years,  have  as  good  a  title  as  can  be  imagined  to  be 
Ircuted  with  everj'  sort  of  respect,  and  especiiilJy  to  be  treated  with  tender- 
ness in  all  that  relates  to  management  and  religious  instruction,  the  prospect 
of  regulating  which  was  notoriously  one  of  their  principal  inducements  to 
do  what  they  have  done."  * 

No  leBS  emphatic  a  declaration  in  the  same  sense  is  found  in  a 
moderate  and  thoughtful  article  in  the  British  Quarterly  litmw 
(April,  1868)  which  probably  is  much  nearer  to  the  real  mind  of 
tlie  religious  and  non-political  Dissenters  than  much  which  is  now 
being  said  in  their  name : — 

'•  It  will  also  be  felt  by  all  those  who  have  no  particular  theory  of  national 
education  to  maintain — and  wo  feel  it  very  stiongly  ourselves — that  the 
sacrifices  and  exertions  of  the  clergy,  especially  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  on  behalf  of  their  schools,  deserves  to  be  remembered  and  acknow- 
ledged.    In  the  rufjtl  districts,  though  the  Hull  may  patronise  the  school, 

the  Rectory  supports  it,  f     It  would  be  unjust  to  ignore  this 

generosity,  and  the  service  which  it  has  rendered  to  the  conntr)".  To  de- 
stroy the  schools  of  the  clergy  by  suddenly  withdrawing  from  them  the 

*  See  Fail  Mall  Qaztlte^  Juiiuiry  16,  1S68. 

t  8oin«  figaitis  which  iUiisirate  this  point  are  here  quoteil  from  Mr.  (now  Bi-ihop) 
PViMr, 'and  need  not  be  ropriuti'd.  But  they  may  bo  \iBefiilly  consulted  by  aiij'  who 
are  now  inclined  to  oxclado  the  deaomioational  achoohi  fiom  aid  out  of  the  zatoa. 
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Biate  grants,  which  alone  make  it  possible  to  keep  them  in  existence,  would 
be  to  inflict  cruel  pain  and  disappointment  on  those  who  have  deserved  well 
of  the  State." 

In  complete  accordance  witTi  these  generous  ideas,  Mr.  Bruce  re- 
ferred to  the  matter,  on  introducing  his  Bill  of  1868  to  tibe  House 
of  Commons  in  the  following  statesmanlike  strain  : — 

*'  Mr.  Lowe  had  proposed  that  aid  out  of  the  local  rates  should  not  be 
given  to  schools  except  upon  *  the  secular  system.*  Now  Mr.  Bruce  ob- 
jected to  this  proposal.  There  was  no  valid  reason  why  the  two  (religious 
and  secular  teaching)  should  not  be  imparted  together.  Up  to  this  tirae 
ihe  State  had  expended  many  millions  in  fostering  a  system  of  religious 
teaching,  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  a  monstrous  thing  now  to  turn 
round  upon  persons  who  had  hitherto  acted  on  the  faith  of  the  denomi- 
national system  supported  by  Parliament,  and  to  say  that  under  the  new 
compulsory  system  denominational  schools  should  receive  no  advantage. 
The  adoption  of  a  sufficient  conscience  clause  would  meet  all  reasonable 
objections." 

And  this  original  intention  of  the  first  framers  of  the  League  underlies 
the  proposals  which  are  now  put  forward.  The  proposed  admission 
io  the  benefits  of  the  rate  of  the  existing  schools  is  an  afterthought, 
unwillingly  admitted,  and  accompanied  by  terms  which  it  is  hard  to 
tliink  are  not  meant  to  be  impossible. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  at  all  events  in 
London,  that  the  chief  pressure  of  the  ^'educational  destitution" 
is  in  the  difficulty  of  adequately  maintaining  the  existing  schools, 
which  are  by  no  means  so  full,  nor  so  effective,  as  unfailing  funds 
and  good  management  would  make  them.  To  devise  a  new  system 
which  shall  only  concern  itself  with  building  new  schools,  does  not 
meet  the  conditions  of  the  problem  before  us.  It  would  be  unjust, 
because  it  ignores  the  claims  and  services  of  the  religious  bodies 
which  all  have  hitherto  been  forward  to  recognise ;  it  would  set  up 
beside  them  rival  schools,  supported  by  public  funds  from  which 
they  are  to  be  debarred,  either  openly  or  by  the  action  of  inadmissible 
conditions.  It  would  be  short-sighted  and  suicidal,  for  it  fails  to 
see  that  to  exclude  the  denominational  schools  from  aid  out  of  the 
rates  is  to  weaken  the  argument  for  the  taxation  of  the  whole  com- 
munity for  the  support  of  an  education  whidi  is,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  largely,  if  not  principally,  given  through  denominational  schools, 
whether  aided  or  unaided  ;  and  it  puts  into  the  hands  of  opponents 
a  reason  which  will  serve  them,  more  effectually  than  any  of  their 
own  construction,  for  resistance  to  the  whole  proposal.  And  their 
resistance,  I  am  quite  sure,  would  not  be  limited  to  hostility  before- 
hand. Such  a  plan  would  be  resisted  in  operation.  As  an  acute 
clerical  friend  has  written  to  me,  "  Half  the  clergymen  in  England 
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would  be  quite  ready  to  go  to  prifion  sooner  thou  pay  a  rate  for  the 
support  of  secular  scIkmiIs,  from  the  benefit  of  which  rate  at  the  same 
time  their  own  schools  were  excluded,  either  expressly  or  virtually," 
I  believe  him  to  be  right.  The  point  is  urgent,  and  justifies  plain 
speaking.  In  a  word,  the  denominational  schools  must  be  retained, 
and  must  be  aided  from  the  rates ;  at  all  events,  until  experienaa 
furnishes  reasons  to  the  contrary,  which  d  priori  arguments  have 
certainly  not  yet  supplied.  The  terms  of  tJieir  admission  have  to  be 
determined — not,  indeed,  de  novK),  but  revised — and  of  course  I 
admit  in  a  liberal  direction.  To  return,  therefore,  to  the  religious 
difficulty.  Provision  for  a  free  and  effectual  inculcation  of  religion 
is  amply  made,  and  the  regulations  of  that  religious  teaching  may 
easily  be  made  to  be  inttJligible  and  acceptable  to  the  vast  majority 
Df  the  clergy  by  some  fonn — by  all  means  the  time-table  form,  if 
that  be  agreed  upon — ol'  the  stipulation  which  is  known  by  ths 
name  of  the  Conscience  Clause.  That  stipulation,  clearly  expressed 
and  universally  enforced,  is  capable,  I  am  convinced,  of  standing  the 
strain  of  all  the  pressure  about  to  be  put  on  the  work  of  education  in 
general ;  of  carrying  the  Church  and  the  other  religious  bodies 
through  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  religious  instruction  in  the 
National  i*ate-aided  Schools,  and  of  enabling  the  denominational 
system,  modified  to  that  extent,  to  fulfil  in  a  largo  degree  the 
requirements  of  the  people.  It  obviates  all  the  difficulties  arising 
from  a  system  of  rates,  or  even  of  compulsion.  Fur  no  ratopayor 
has  a  real  gromid  of  resistance  to  the  application  of  n  rote  to  a 
particular  aohool,  on  account  of  its  characteristic  religious  teaching, 
if  his  own,  or  any  other  child,  can  be  exempted,  or  simply  be  absent, 
from  any  roligioas  t<?aching  whatever.  No  jmrent  can  legitimately 
object  to  be  compollod  to  send  his  child  to  a  particular  school,  on  the 
scoi^  of  the  religious  teaching  there  given,  if  he  is  at  the  same  time 
armed  with  the  power  of  withdrawing  his  child  wholly — and  without 
eflbrt,  iaconvenienee,  or  prejudice — from  that  teaching.  The  whole 
-controversy  respecting  the  conscioncij  clause  cannot  hero  be  re* 
▼iewed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  a  single  point. 
'Criticism  was  naturally,  from  the  first,  directed  to  the  circumstance 
that  "doctrine"  as  well  as  the  "formularies"  is  included  in  the 
sabjocts  of  instruction  from  which  exemption  may  be  claimed.  How, 
it  was  asked,  is  a  conscientious  clergyman,  or  schoolmaster,  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  teaching  denominational  '^  doctrine,"  when  he  is 
far  enough  from  any  denominational  formula  ?  The  difficulty 
•is  a  real  one,  which  the  Church  must  face.  It  is  just  as  real  to-day, 
a«  the  clause  tttandi^  in  the  new  Bill,  as  in  its  original  furm.  I  spoke 
of  it  several  years  ago  as  the** point  of  honour"  involved  in  the 
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clause.*  And  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  then  expressed,  that  the 
"honour"  of  the  individual  clergyman  or  teacher  is  eufficiently 
protected,  by  implication,  in  the  express  declaration  of  the  original 
clause,  that  "  the  clause  shall  not  otherwise,"  than  by  certain  spe- 
cified exemptions,  **  interfere  with  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
scholars,  as  fixed  by  these  presents."  Clearly,  before  the  law,  he  is 
free  to  teach  what  he  will,  eTcepfis  encijmmlk.  But,  in  foro  con- 
sckiituv,  a  question  certainly  remains.  And  I  see  no  way  out  of  it, 
but  a  general  and  explicit  avowal  such  as  the  time-table  clause 
tacitly  makes,  that  the  exemption  must  be  limited  to  expressly  reli- 
gious lessons.  The  point  has  been  frequently  forcibly  brought  out 
by  Canon  Norris,  who  long  ago  proposed  a  remedy,  which  is  virtually 
the  form  of  clause  in  Mr.  Forster's  Bill,  which  provides  that  no 
scholar  may  be  "  present  at  any  such  lesson  or  instruction,  or  observ- 
ance, aa  may  have  been  objected  to  on  religiotts  grounds  by  the 
parent."  Clearly,  therefore,  if  any  parent  had  reason  to  suspect  the 
soundness  of  the  schoolmaster's  theory  of  the  cosmogony,  or  of  hia 
inteiprctation  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Joshua,  or  believed  his  opinion 
of  Mary  Stuart  or  Mary  Tudor  to  be  coloured  by  sectarian  prepos- 
sessions, ho  would  have  the  right  of  withdrawing  his  child,  "o» 
religious  grounds,"  from  the  lesson  in  History,  Geology,  or  Astronomy, 
in  wkich  such  theological  considerations  might  arise. 

It  may  seem  a  little  disproportionate  to  ^vf(}  so  wide  a  power  to 
the  scruples  or  prejudices,  or  even  the  litigious  dLsposition  of  a  few 
parents,  and  one  which  migJd  act  unfavourably  on  the  discipline  of  the 
school,  as  the  concession  of  a  right  to  withdraw  a  child  from  any 
lesson  whatever,  so  long  as  a  conscientious  scruple  could  be  alleged, 
especially  as  few  elementary  schools  reach  these  levels  of  instruction. 
And  I  incline  accordingly  to  such  a  formal  and  general  understanding, 
— as  a  time-table  conscience  clause  would  secure, — that,  subject  totho 
single  concession  of  exemption  by  absence  from  direct  religious  teach- 
ing and  worship  ;  all  instruction  in  the  aided  denominational  schools 
is  given  by  teachers  who  are  members  of  the  Church  (or  other  denomi- 
nation, as  the  case  may  be),  and  is  subject  to  whatever  influences  are 
to  be  attributed  to  that  circumstance.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that 
the  point  has  been  clearly  apprehended  from  another  side  of  tho 
question,  and  is  veiy  fairly  dealt  with  in  the  paper  already  referred 
to.t 

"No  school  should  henceforth  receive  any  assistance  from  public  money 
except  on  condition  of  accepting  an  efficient  conscience  clause  !  The  form, 
of  t/i£  present  clnttse  for  Church  of  England  schools  is  mid  to  he  objectionable 

•  "TheConadonce  Olaoee,"  4o.,  p.  41.  London     Eidgway, 
t  £riti»A  QuarUrlff  MeeifU),  April,  1868,  p.  624. 
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to  many  of  the  chrcfif  who  honestly  desire  to  carry  nut  iifi  spirit :  if  so,  it  omjht 
to  he  umnuU-d,  We  are  incliiied,  liowever,  to  think  that  tho  most  eflectivo 
regulfttion  would  he  one  requiring  that,  in  assisted  schools,  of  whatever  de- 
nomination, all  religious  instraction  should  bo  given  during  the  first  half- 
hour  after  the  opening  of  the  school,  either  morning  or  afternoon,  or  during 
the  half-hour  immediately  before  closing ;  *  and  that  no  children  should  he 
eompelled  to  be  present  whose  parents  objected." 

It  is  clearly  inferred  that  this  is  an  efficient  and  sufficient  conscience 
clause,  and  that  all  else  in  the  way  of  religious  influence,  and  even 
teaching,  which  m  not  excepted  under  it,  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  neces- 
sary incident  of  the  system.  And  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  sensible  suggestion  has  been  recalled. 

I  quote  the  sentence,  as  much  as  anything,  for  the  sake  of  endors- 
ing the  assertion  that  *•  it  is  a  choice  of  evils,  and  we  must  take  tho 
least."  It  is  plain  that  both  forms  of  conscience  clause  leave  the 
difficulty,  such  as  it  is,  untouched,  and  clear  nothing  but  the  teacher's 
conscience.  Proselytiam,  \S  a  man  means  to  proselytize,  is  no  more 
impossible  than  before  ;  but  it  is  made  more  difficult,  as  weU  as  more 
dishonourable,  and  that  is  enough. 

Our  common  object  is  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  so  admirably 
formulated,  "  perfect  liberty  of  religious  instruction  to  the  teacher ; 
perfect  liberty  of  withdrawal  to  the  taught."  And  this,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  the  conscience  clause  alone  secures,  consistently  with  the 
retention  of  real  religious  teaching  in  schools  ;  for  which  it  is,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  also  declared,  tho  only  remaining  and  the  only  possible 
security.  It  secures  equal  liberty  for  all,  and  should  be  measured, 
not  by  the  liberty  it  affords  to  those  who  will  work  it  as  wc  might  not, 
but  by  that  which  it  secures  to  our  own  view  of  truth  and  mode  of 
teaching.  Protected  by  tho  clear  understanding  which  is  thus 
secured,  it  is  open  to  the  clergyman  or  teacher  to  teach  those  whom 
he  teaches  at  all,  as  fairly  and  fully  as  he  can  possibly  teach,  whQe 
it  deprives  him  of  the  opportunity  of  teaching  any  who  are  not 
willing  to  be  taught,  and  relieves  him  from  any  temptation  to  econonme 
the  truth  he  holds,  or  to  palter  with  his  conscience  while  he 
teaches.  And  no  more  can  tho  State  guarantee,  or  the  Church  demand  ; 
no  less  can  the  State  require,  and  the  Church  willingly  concede. 

But  here  we  are  met  by  the  declaration  that  no  conscience  clause  can 
give  adequate  protection  to  children  of  Dissenters  in  very  dependent 
positions ;  and  the  case  of  these  unfortunate  people  is  actually  made  the 


*  It  ii  an  obvioiu  objection  to  the  suggestion  that  it  might  be  diiUcult  for  a  clergy- 
nan  to  arrange  to  be  at  tho  school  every  day  at  the  porticnlar  time  required  by  the 
*'  coQBcienoe  daoso  "  in  this  form ;  but  in  this  matter  there  is  only  a  cuoicb  or  btils, 
and  we  must  take  the  lea£t.  The  suggestion  iB  most  honestly  made  in  the  intereata  of 
the  clergy  themaolveat 
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groond  of  a  demand  for  a  complete  exclusion  of  all  religions  teaching 
from  our  schools.  Never  was  a  momentous  decision  rested  on  so 
narrow  a  ground.  "Without  wishing  to  reproach  the  Nonconformists 
indiscriminately  (especially  in  pr^ence  of  some  who  are  amongst  us 
this  evening),  and  gladly  availing  myself  of  the  opportunity  of 
declaring  before  my  brethren,  that  in  the  bitterness  and  jealousy 
which  are  surprising  some  of  us  in  this  controversy,  we  are  but  reap- 
mg  the  fruits  of  sustained  insolence  and  still  more  offensive  con- 
descension to  Dissenters  for  many  generations,  I  must  venture  to  put 
this  position  in  its  true  light.  It  may  be  &irly  described  as  a  question 
not  of  faith  but  of  flags.  0\ir  flag  is  on  every  school,  in  every  viUage, 
and  on  many  schools  in  great  cities.  The  provincial  Dissenters — it 
is  chiefly  they — are  very  anxious  indeed  to  haul  that  flag  down.  My. 
chief  objection  is,  that  in  almost  all  cases  it  is  the  flag  of  the  majority, 
and  really  it  seems  time  to  say  that  majorities  have  rights,  as  well  as 
minorities  !  Where  it  is  not  the  flag  of  the  majority,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Local  Board  will  build  a  new  school  for  that  majority,  if  one 
does  not  already  exist,  or  enforce  arrangements  for  their  protection, 
if  one  school  suffice  for  the  local  want.  Li  any  case  nothing  can  pre- 
vent the  Bill  bringing  advantage  to  whatever  denomination  is  strongest 
m  a  given  place. 

This  point  has  been  clearly  apprehended  and  set  forth  in  a  tone  of 
moderation  and  conciliation  by  the  Pail-Mall  Gazette  (March  26th). 
"  The  Bill  enables  the  local  boards  to  subsidize  existing  denomina« 
tional  schools.  ...  It  is  impossible  that  this  should  be  done, 
whatever  regulations  are  made  as  to  the  times  and  conditions  of 
religious  instruction,  without  giving  some  advantage  to  the 
dominant  sect  in  each  district."  Recognise  this  fact,  and  much  of  the 
abstract  reasoning  of  the  orators  of  the  League  collapses  at  once. 

They  have  not  got  a  tabula  rasa  on  which  to  construct  ideal 
schemes.  The  logic  of  the  question  is  with  the  "  secularists,"  I 
admit ;  not,  however,  with  the  so-called  "  unsectarians,"  though  they 
do  use  so  much  as  they  happen  to  want  of  each  other's  arguments. 
But  they  also  share  one  fallacy  :  they  criticize  the  Government  Bill 
as  if  it  were  simply  a  measure  for  bestowing  a  bran-new  system  of 
National  Education  on  the  country.  It  is  this,  in  a  great  degree ;  it 
is  also  a  measure  for  utilising  and  improving  the  admirable  agencies 
we  possess.  Distinguish  sharply  between  the  "  originated  "  schools 
to  be  created  by  the  local  boards  out  of  the  future  education  rates, 
and  the  "  aided  "  schools,  to  which  they  are  only  to  afford  a  subsidy, 
on.  certain  defined  conditions,  and  many  of  the  difficulties  wlLL 
disappear.  The  critics  of  the  Bill  argue  as  if  its  proposals  gave  them 
the  right  to  impose  totally  new  constitutions  u^on  the  existing 
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schools.     I  cannot  see  that  it  will  do  anything  of  the  kind,  nor 
imagine  that  Purliament  will  allow  them  to  attempt  it. 

In  faet^  the  local  boards  are  to  be  authorised  to  anbeidisc  existing 
shools  on  terms  far  short  of  the  offer  of  absorption,  and,  as  the  same 

^irriter  truly  says,  **  In  very  many  districts  this  will  probably  be  thfi 
chief  part  of  their  operations." 

Taking  for  granted  this  broad  distinction  between  these  two 
functions  of  the  local  boards  of  the  future,  let  us  see  how  each  of 
them  is  aflected  by  the  religious  difficulty.  They  are  to  build  new 
schools,  where  needed,  and  only  tchcrt'  uccdfd ;  and  they  are,  for  the 
rest,  to  make  use  of  the  existing  schools.  Theories  which  do  not 
take  account  of  this  ground-plan  of  the  BiD,  may  be  applicable  to 
some  imaginary  measure,  not  to  the  proposal  actually  before 
Parliament.  The  only  possible  Parliamentary  justification  of  certain 
objections,  would  have  been  a  direct  negative  to  the  second  reading, 
and  a  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  a  new  Bill. 

I.  How  does  the  religious  diflficulty  affect  the  "originated"  schools  P 
lat  religioua  teaching,  if  any,  can  be  given  in  them  ?  The  Bill 
proposes  to  let  the  ratepayers  and  the  parents  decide.  On  the  whole, 
I  think  this  the  best  policy,  though  far  from  being  free  from  objection. 
For  let  us  first  dismiss  the  alternatives.  Parliament,  we  are  told, 
must  decide  the  question  once  for  all.  Parliament  then  has  a  choice  of 
two  decisions.  It  must  proscribe  the  teaching  of  any  specific  religion, 
or  it  must  prescribe  what  shall  bo  taught.  Either  of  these,  I  fulhj 
imity  it  has  a  perfect  rir/ht  to  do,  in  rcspccf  of  the  schools  ichich  it  is 

^•wbout  to  erect,  ab  ovo,  tcith  public  money.  In  the  former  decision,  I 
should  be  prepared  to  acquiesce,  so  far  as  regards  new  schools  only, 
under  the  general  protest,  which  is  not,  I  believe,  without  intrinsic 
weight: — (1)  that  abstract  and  general  resolutions  (for  such  it 
would  be)  on  so  involved  a  question  as  that  of  the  relation  of  religion, 
to  education,  would  be  a  rather  impatient  and  unworthy  way  of  trying 
to  solve  a  great  problem ;  (2)  that  it  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  settled  policy  of  the  nation  in  both  superior  and  secondary  education 
(as  just  legislated  for  in  the  Endowed  Schools'  Bill),  as  well  as  with 
the  practice  which  you  must,  in  ^ome  shape,  retain  in  the  "  aided " 
denominational  schools,  which  you  are  bound  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  by  the  provisions  of  the  very  same  Act,  to  continue  to  aid ; 
and,  (3)  that  it  will  probably,  not  to  say  certainly,  deteriorate  the 
tone  of  the  system,  by  throwing  it  into  the  hand^  of  masters  who  are 
either  content  to  be  silenced  on  subjects  and  interests  which  are  tlie 
highest  known  to  man,  or  who  are  themselves  ready  and  desirous  to 
ignore  them.  To  obviate  the  calamity  of  an  imperial  declaration  to 
this  effect,  I  am  in  favour  of  its  being  relegated  to  the  decision  of 
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tlie  persons  interested  in  the  particular  locality,  as  best  knowing  fheir 
own  wishes,  and  the  practicableness  of  realising  them. 

For  as  regards  the  second  alternative,  I  do  not  think  Parliament 
can  possibly  frame  regulations  that  will  meet  the  cases  in  question. 
Any  one  of  the  proposed  enactments  which  Parliament  is  now  invited 
by  Lord  Russell  and  others  to  make  as  a  universal  settlement  of  the 
religious  instruction  to  be  given,  the  Bible-reading  (with  or  without 
"teaching"),  the  Hymn-singing,  and  the  Prayers,  might  be  un- 
acceptable, and  even  unjust,  in  many  places — ^to  the  Roman  Catholics 
here,*  to  the  Jews  there,  and  to  the  secularists,  or  to  some  locally  strong 
Protestant  denomination  elsewhere ;  and  might  not  be  worth  much 
anywhere.  Besides,  who  is  to  select  the  passages  of  Scripture,  or 
compile  the  Hymn-book,  or  compose  the  Prayers?  K  it  is  re- 
mranbered  that  in  these  new  schools  there  will  be  no  question  of 
attachment  to  a  territorial  parish  and  its  clergyman,  it  will  be  seen 
at  once  that  it  is  wholly  and  solely  a  question  of  the  master  to  he 
appointed.  And  as  Parliament  cannot  universally  appoint  him,  it 
seems  wiser  to  leave  those  who  can  to  [agree  upon  what  he  is  to  do  in 
this  respect.  Controversy  there  must  and  will  be  in  some  neighbour- 
hoods on  the  selection  of  this  important  officer,  even  if  it  is  expressly 
declared  that  he  is  to  have  nothing  to  say  upon  religion.  If 
Parliament,  as  I  think  it  must,  shrinks  from  affirming  an  abstract 

*  It  is  impoBsible  not  to  remark  indignantly  npon  the  language  held,  and  the  policy 
proclaimed  in  reference  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  view  of  this  qaestion.  Men,  whose 
mouths  were  full  last  year  of  cries  of  "  Justice  to  the  Eoman  Catholics,"  when  they 
wanted  to  puU  down  an  Established  Church  which  they  agreed  with  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  disliking,  are  not  ashamed  this  year  to  decline  to  be  just  in  England,  for  fear  of  having 
also  to  be  just  in  Ireland.  The  "  anti-Catholic  reaction "  whidi  is  now  in  full  swing 
among  so-called  Protestant  Liberals  in  Parliament,  goes  far  to  stamp  the  pretentious 
professions  of  last  session  as  an  "  organized  hypocrisy  "  on  no  mean  scale ;  and  has  done 
more  to  make  genuine  Liberals  and  wide-minded  Christians  draw  off  from  the  boasted 
liberalism  of  the  Protestant  sects  than  anything  that  has  happened  for  years.  Mixed 
education  is  a  good  thing,  no  doubt,  within  limits,  and  short  of  the  point  of  excluding  or 
emasculating  religions  teaching  altogether.  But  it  is  surely  an  essential  condition  of  its 
saccess  that  the  inharmoniotis  elements  should  be  induced  to  meet  and  tnif  at  all. 
Make  its  circumstances  unacceptable,  or  offer  it  in  insulting  terms,  and  you  will  frustrate 
the  only  chance  of  good  resulting  from  its  adoption.  No  settlement  of  the  Education 
question  can  be  solid,  no  liberal  progress  or  professions  can  be  real,  while  in  this,  or  in 
any  other  respect,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  dealt  with  on  an  exceptional  footing,  and  are 
only  offered,  however  magniloquently,  "justice" — with  a  difference.  It  is  a  point  on 
which  men  who,  as  the  present  writer  does  not  scruple  to  avow,  feel  keenly  the  contrast 
which  Roman  Catholic  morals,  piety,  and  culture  often  offer  to  the  suppoMd  Protestant 
monopoly  of  those  advantages,  find  it  difficult  to  speak  quite  calmly.  But  it  may  be  left 
in  this  coimection  to  the  protest,  by  which  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  a  sufficiently 
unsuspected  Irish  Chturchman,  has  again  done  himself  honour.  "  The  no-popery  cry  has 
never  been  more  unfairly  raised  in  English  History  than  in  this  attempt  to  use  it  in  the 
Education  question  against  religious,  and  for  irreligious  teaching  in  our  schools." 
(Speech  at  Leicester,  p.  23.) 
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sentence  of  banisLmont  upon  all  religious  teaching  in  elementary 
schools,  I  do  not.  see  that  it  can  do  other  than  leave  its  character  and 
method  to  bo  determined  by  the  local  authorities,  pro  re  natd,  in  each 
case. 

II.  What  then  will  be  the  position  of  the  Local  Boards  P  They 
will  have  precisely  the  eame  choice  before  them.  If  any  kind  of 
agreement  is  hopeless,  or  the  neighbourhood  suggests  such  a  mode  of 
avoiding  conflict  (as  they  think),  they  must  of  course  pronounce  that 
no  specific  teaching  shall  be  given.  The  avoidance  of  all  moral  and 
religious  ronnidfrntionn  even  in  the  most  strictly  "secular"  school,  I 
do  not  believe  to  be  possible.  !Nor  do  the  best  of  the  secularists  wish 
it.  Thoy  avail  themselves  of  the  new  term  "  unsectarian,"  a  word 
which  1  cannot  now  discuss,  further  than  to  say  that  it  would  prove 
exceedingly  troublesome  to  define  by  Act  of  Parliament,  To  such 
a  secular  school  few  of  us  would  offer  any  opposition.  It  would  be 
called  no  names  by  any  one  worth  listening  to,  and  the  best  friends 
of  religious  education  would  co-operate  as  far  as  they  could,  if  they 
came  in  contact  with  it.  I  quite  believe  such  schools  must  be,  and 
will  be,  tried  in  some  places. 

But  the  second  alternative  before  the  Boards  is  vastly  simpler  and 
easier  of  adoption  in  their  hands  than  in  the  hands  of  Parliament. 

they  are  agreed  that  their  clients,  the  parents  of  the  neighbour- 
lood,  would  prefer  that  their  children  bhoadd  receive  some  rcbgious 
teaching,  they  will  but  have  to  consider  what  master  they  shall  choose, 
and  what  instructions  they  shall  give  hira.  Such  instructions  may, 
if  Parliament  pleases,  to  a  considerable  extent  be  enforced  by  itself. 
Tho  Bill  contains  one  of  such  general  instructions  (clause  vii.  3) 
w^hich  has  been  already  discussed,  and  which  gives  absolute  freedom 
of  withdrawal  from  all  religious  teaching  to  any  child,  without 
prejudice  to  its  other  interests,  but  throws  the  initiative  on  tho 
parent  or  guardian.  This  is  now  to  be  corrected,  so  far  as  to  save 
them  the  trouble  of  formal  personal  appeal.*  Without  stopping  to 
arffuo  with  the  "  historical "  conscience  of  those  Liberals  who  now 
see  in  the  stipidation  which  they  have  loudly  demanded  of  the  clergy, 
so  long  as  thej'  resisted  it,  only  an  '*  imposture  and  a  sham,"  I  am 
quite  ready  to  allow  thera  to  cut  it  into  three  pieces,  and  to  deny 
that  it  is  a  conscience  clause  at  all.     The  clause  by  any  other  name 


•  r  pii68  over  the  objection  whicli  has  since  boi-n  set  up,  tbat  a  timo-ttible  coDscienco 
oUiusc  •wiU  intensify  Die  sectarian  charutttr  of  the  religious  teaching  given  in  tlie  time 
allottMl  to  it.  It  is  jjossible,  no  doubt,  to  arpuc  in  support  of  thnt,  as  of  most  vlrws. 
But  it  is  an  obvioua  special  plea.  A  couBciencc  clauiio  Itint  roquircvi  culling  into  itetion 
is  A  grievance — then  inuke  it  solf-ucting  !  If  tliiii  is  a  grievanoe  t«>o,  it  is  plain  thut  it 
can  only  be  rumediod  by  what  happens  to  be  a  still  gieatei'  grievance  to  a  still  largur 
number  of  persons — tho  total  exdusion  of  religion. 
VOL.  XtV.  Q 
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will  act  as  well.  They  may,  as  it  seems  to  me  with  perfect  justice, 
•tipulate,  in  all  originated  schoola — if  any  religious  teacliing  at 
ail  is  givea — that,  1.  The  mhooknaiter's  teaching  on  religious  sub- 
jects shall  be  given  at  a  fixed  and  regular  time — the  last  half-hour- 
of  morniDg  school,  or  the  first  of  alWmoon  school,  being,  perhaps, 
the  best.  2.  That  he  shall  not  use  the  catechisms  or  forrauhiriea 
of  any  denomination  (though  I  am  sure — and  Mr.  Bartley's  in- 
teresting report  to  the  {Society  of  Ai'ta  of  his  conversations  on 
the  subject  with  the  inhabitants  of  East  London  strengthens  the 
conviction — that  large  numbers  of  the  parents  in  whose  interests 
we  profess  to  be  acting  will  be  much  surprised  and  not  much  pleased 
if  this  is  held  to  exclude  the  Ix)rd'8  Prayer  and  the  Apostles*  Creed). 
3.  That  in  schools  in  which  the  master  gives  any  religious  instruc- 
tion, the  board  shall  he  at  liherttf  to  arrange  with  the  neighbouring 
ministers  of  religion  to  attend  at  days  and  hours  to  be  fixed  by  them, 
and  to  instruct  the  children  of  their  own  confession,  if  the  parents 
please.  If  thisthree-bairelled  conscience  clause  is  considered  a  more 
effective  "  arm  of  precision  "  than  the  old  single- bar  relied  Browa 
Bess  which  has  eo  often  hitherto,  it  seems,  missed  fire,  by  all  means 
let  the  transformation  be  made,  and  let  the  managers  and  masters 
of  all  future  rate-provided  schools  be  armed  with  it,  and  taught  to 
use  it. 

III.  But  I  hope  you  will  follow  me  when  I  say  that  the  case  ia 
wholly  altered  when  you  come  to  apply  it  to  the  existing  denomina- 
tional schools.     In  that  case  you  are  not  inventing  a  now  arm,  but 
literally  transforming  au  old  and  not  by  any  means  a  wholly  inef* 
fective  one.     You  are  not  (at  least  so  says  the  Bill)  claiming  a 
surrender,  but  offering  terms ;  you  are  not  in  a  position  merely  to 
dictate  those  terms ;    you  mmt  consider  the  position,  history,  prin-- 
ciples  of  the  other  party  to  the  bargain.    You  want  to  use  the  schools 
in  their  possession  more  effcctuully  than  hitherto  for  the  grand  object 
of  "educating  every  child"  in  the  kingdom.     This  is  not  really  a 
question  between  the  Church  of  England  and  Dissenters.     Church  of 
England  men,  Roman  Catholics,   Protestant   Dissenters,   and  Jews 
alike  want  an  arrangement,  which,  together  with  the  widest  liberty' 
to  the  taught,  shall  also  leave  perfect  freedom  to  the  teacher,  and 
secure  the  reality  of  his  teaching  to  his  own  voluntary  scholars. 
They  are  alike  content  to  leave  *'  small  systems  of  Parlianiontary 
piety"  and  "biblical  deism,  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools,"  to  thfttl 
tender   mercies   of  Mr.    Holyoake   and   Mr.    Lowe.     The   rjuestioi 
remains,  therefore,  whether  the  three  clauses  into  which  it  is  projwsc 
to  split  up  the  conscience  clause  can  be  fairly  proposed  to,  or  ai 
likely  to  be  accepted  by,  the  ** aided"  schools.    As  to  the  first,  T 
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\MBSSk  nnogine  no  reason  of  principle  against  the  timo-table  form  of 

rtoxucience  clause,  were  it  only  as  a  greater  security  to  certain  parents, 
at  onoe  (ft»  kypothesi)  scrupulous  and  apathetic  ;  though  some  might 

. argue  that  it  would  be  a  real  invasion  of  school  discipline  for  it 
trifling  if  not  imaginary  gain.  But  it  may  without  unfairness  be 
asked  aa  a  measure  of  conciliation,  and  by  all  means  let  it  be  con- 
On  the  second  point,  aa  one  who  thinks  that  the  Church 

^0•techi8m  is  often  more  efi'ective  when  reserved  for  its  appointed 
purpose  as  an  instruction  for  candidates  for  confirmation  ;  and  who 
knows  that  its  very  namo  is  a  bugbear  to  some,  and  that  it  is  often 
very  mechanically  taught  to  mere  infimts,  I  should  not  myself 
make  an  insurmountable  obstacle  of  its  formal  exclusion  from  a 
State-aidod  day-school,  if  a  pnrticMlur  Local  Board  made  a  point  of  iL 
It  is,  however,  otherwise  regarded  by  many ;  and  I  doubt  very 
gravely  indeed  the  justice  of  the  demand,  while  I  am  quit«  certain 
of  its  injustice  as  a  general  Parliamentary  condition.  It  is  very  like 
a  challenge  to  "  haul  down  tliat  flag !  '*  I  think  we  may  safely  ask 
Paiiiament  and  the  country  to  believe  that  the  religious  teaching  in 
'  Church  schools  is  now  in  a  great  degree  what  some  good  men  mean 

'when  they  use  the  term  unse^tarian  ;  that  is,  uncontroversial,  simple, 
and  elementary  to  a  degree  ; — that  objection  to  it  is  practically  un- 
known, except  in  the  very  rarest  instances,  and  that  we  see  no  reason 
for  absolutely  foregoing  a  noble  and  valuable  formula,  dear  to  many 
persons  outside  the  Church  of  England,  as  well  as  inside  it,  if  no 
one  need  learn  it  who  objects  to  do  so. 

One  thing  I  feel  strongly,  and  the  same  keen  and  eagacioua 
friend  of  education  already  referred  to,  Canon  Norris,  has  pointed  it 
out  to  me  only  to-day.  CKir  English  girls'  schools  are  perhap* 
unique;  they,  in  the  best  instances,  depend  on  a  strong  and  real 
religious  sympathy  and  influence,  exerted  by  the  mistress  on  the 
irs.  I  have  known  mistresses — I  know  them  now — who  must 
and  would  have  resigned,  had  any  further  invasion  of  their  personal 
liberty  of  teaching  been  attempted  than  a  strict  conscience  clause 

I  would  perhaps  entail.  And  I  trust  that  not  their  seat  alone  would 
&el  the  restriction  so  keenly. 

On  the  third,  I  confess  I  can  see  no  possible  ground  for  the  claim 
to  admit  the  clergy  of  other  denominations  to  schools  in  which  all 
religious  teaching  is  given  under  a  time-table  conscience  clause,  and 
from  which  "  formularies "  mat/  also  have  been,  by  agreement,  ex- 
cluded. Such  an  ari'angcment  might  allay  some  jealousies  in  some 
jdaoea,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  would  excite  more  than  it 
voold  allay.  As  an  universal  condition  of  State  aid  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment. 

q2 
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kr\A  thiu,  I  fear,  the  limit  of  our  possible  ooncession  is  reached. 
A  time-table  conscience  clause  for  all  rate-aided  denominational 
■chools ; — ^the  disuse  of  all  catechisms  and  formularies,  and  the  pro- 
miscuous admission  of  other  ministers  of  religion,  to  be  admitted,  if  at 
all,  only  as  possible  points  of  amlngement  between  the  Boards  and  the 
managers  in  certain  circumstances,  but  not  to  be  universally  enforced 
by  law,  and  not,  therefore,  needing  to  be  provided  for  in  the  BilL 
Beyond  this,  I  can  only  say  with  sorrow,  I  fear  the  Church's 
pliability  cannot  be  tried.  Certainly  the  attempt  to  modify  her 
general  position,  and  to  afiect  her  doctrinal  standards,  under  cover 
of  the  cry,  "  Education — free,  compulsory,  and  unsectarian,"  cannot 
at  the  present  juncture  for  a  moment  be  submitted  to.  The  day  is 
gone  by  when  the  Church  of  England  can  afford  for  an  instant  to 
forget  that  she  is,  first  and  above  all  things,  a  Church,  and  only 
secondarily  a  national  Establishment. 

One  thing,  at  all  events,  is  clear — ^the  controversy  has  lasted  long 
enough.  It  is  time  to  act,  and  to  act  with  decision.  Changes,  not 
for  the  sake  of  change,  but  for  practical  and  eminently  important 
purposes,  are  inevitable.  One  difficulty  in  carrying  them  out  arises 
from  our  religious  differences.  Two  practical  methods  of  surmount- 
ing this  difficulty,  and  two  only,  have  been  proposed  to  us.  The 
one  is  to  banish  the  teaching  of  religion  from  our  public  elementary 
schools.  To  that  I  believe  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  country 
to  be  strongly  opposed.  But  it  remains  the  only  possible  second 
of  two  alternatives,  I  say  no  more  of  the  device  of  retaining  a 
nominal  religious  teaching  in  schools  which  ''  shall  give  offence  to  no 
one."  It  is,  I  believe,  impossible  on  anything  like  a  national  scale. 
I  do  not  say  that  combination  between  two  denominations  for 
purposes  of  education  is  impossible  under  special  circumstances,  and 
in  particular  districts ;  and  some  such  arrangement  might,  by  agree- 
ment, as  I  have  hinted,  be  the  happiest  solution  of  *'  one-school"  cases. 
But  I  am  sure  that  it  is  idle  to  dream  of  constructing  a  national 
system  on  such  a  plan.  The  other  is  to  build  new  schools  according  to 
the  local  needs  and  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  to  require  every 
existing  denominational  school,  as  a  condition  of  State  aid,  to  receive 
the  children  of  other  denominations,  and  to  give  them  the  freest  and 
fullest  right  of  exemption  from  specific  religious  teaching,  or  even 
from  any  lesson  remotely  involving  religion,  to  which  their  parents 
may  object.  And  this  plan  has  been  tried,  and  has  been  found  to 
answer.  All  the  denominations — Churchmen,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Protestant  Dissenters — ^in  some  degree  or  in  some  way,  practise  it. 
The  National  Church  alone,  under  a  perverted  sense  of  national 
supremacy,  has  hitherto  scrupled  at  giving  the  guarantee.     The  ice, 
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however,  has  long  been  cracking,  and  large  floes  have  come,  and 
more  are  coming,  down  the  stream.  It  is  plain  that  the  Church 
will  gain  in  all  respects,  and  lose  in  none,  if  she  realizes  her  pre- 
eminent responsibility  in  the  matter,  if  she  arms  herself  against  the 
risks  which  may  or  may  not  beset  the  adoption  of  an  Education  Bate, 
and  compulsion  to  attend,  by  the  prompt  and  cordial  acceptance  of  a 
conscience  clause,  and  the  other  terms  offered  by  the  Government ;  if 
she  adopts  forthwith,  and  loyally  acts  upon,  henceforward,  the  counsel 
at  once  of  true  Liberalism  and  true  Conservatism  : — 

<'  Not  clinging  to  some  ancient  saw, 
Not  mastered  by  some  modem  term, 
Not  alow,  nor  swift  to  change,  but  firm ; 
And  in  its  season  bring  the  law." 

John  Oakley. 
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TT  is  a  hopeful  sign  when  people  are  no  longer  afraid  to  acknow- 
-^  ledge  the  fact  of  an  existing  evil.  The  worst  state  is  when  they 
look  upon  it  as  so  desperate  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  but  to  forget 
it  or  excuse  it.  With  regard  to  the  most  formidable  evil  of  modern 
civilized  society  we  may  be  said  to  have  got  thus  far.  We  no  longer 
ignore  it ;  a  good  many  feel  that  it  ought  not  to  be  ;  a  few  are  taking 
titeps  more  or  less  blindly  to  provide  a  remedy  for  it.  But  any  who 
have  read  Mrs.  Butler's  eloquent  plea  for  "  the  lost,"  which  appeared 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Contemporary  Eeview,  must  have  felt 
something  of  a  pang  of  shame  at  the  thought  of  the  little  which  has 
been  done  in  this  direction  in  our  own  age,  as  contrasted  with  ages 
which  many  of  us  are  accustomed  to  consider  inferior  to  ours,  no  less 
in  social  and  philanthropic  organization  than  in  scientific  discoveries 
or  mechanical  inventions.  Few,  we  think,  can  have  read  that  article 
without  some  wish  being  stirred  in  them  to  bear  their  part  in  the 
l)attle  which  must  be  fought  if  this  gigantic  evil  is  ever  to  be  over- 
<K)me.  But  then  comes  the  difficulty,  in  what  way  is  it  to  be  over- 
come, how  are  we  to  begin,  what  is  it  right,  what  is  it  wise  for  us  to 
aim  at  in  the  first  instance  P  The  present  paper  is  intended  as  a 
contribution  to  the  answering  of  these  questions,  not  by  the  pro- 
Jtion  of  any  new  or  startling  experience,  but  by  bringing  together 
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into  one  view  the  various  ways  in  which  it  has  been  propoaed  to  deal 
with  the  subject. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  less  amhitious  proposals,  those  whicK 
aim  at  circumscribing;  the  evil  effects  ol"  prostitution  without  expressly 
and  immediately  designing  the  restoration  of  fallen  women  ;  thcso 
proposals  may  be  classed  together  under  the  head  of  Regulation,  It, 
eeeras  at  first  sight  strange  that  there  should  be  such  jealousy  of  this 
inferior  movement,  on  the  part  of  those  who  entertain  the  larger 
schemes  of  reform,  which  we  have  classed  under  the  n«mcs  of  Cure 
and  Preirntion.  Our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  animated 
discussion  which  is  still  going  on  with  reference  to  the  "  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,"  in  which  we  find  Miss  Nightingale  and  Professor 
Maurice  on  the  one  side,  and  Miss  Garrett  and  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster on  the  other ;  and  the  language  used  by  Mrs.  Butler,  for 
instance,  in  allusion  to  these  Acts,  will  apply  more  or  less  to  any 
scheme  of  Regulation.  She  Bays  in  the  article  to  which  we  have 
referred, — 

*'  No  deeper  wrong  has  been  inflicted  on  these  unhappy  women  than  that 
which  .  .  .  professes  to  give  her  Rome  of  the  privileges  of  pare  society, 
while  she  rejnains  what  she  is,  and  to  promote  the  general  convenience  by 
the  regulation  and  amelioration  of  her  physical  e.viiitence  in  the  continuance 
of  her  degrading  profession  ;  n  proceeding,  which  by  the  public  recognition 
of  her  calling,  deadens  in  her  the  sense  of  shame,  while  it  extinguishes  the 
light  of  conscionce." 

So  in  the  manifesto  of  the  Ladies'  Association  for  the  Repeal  of  theso 
Acts,  it  is  asserted  that  they  "  indirectly  admit  prostitution  to  be  a 
necessity,"  and  that  they  tate  no  notice  of  "  remoter  causes  of  sin." 
In  regard  to  these  objections  it  seems  to  us  that  the  really  im- 
portant point  to  bo  considered  by  the  advocates  of  the  larger  refonna 
is,  whether  any  particular  regulation  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  or 
to  postpone  such  reforms.  Xo  doubt  many  who  advocate  minor 
reforms  may  do  so  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  hopeless  or  even  mis- 
chievous to  aim  at  more.  Such  we  might  suppose  to  be  3Ir.  Lecky's 
opinion,  from  the  passage  in  which  he  describes  "  the  unhappy  being 
whoso  very  name  is  a  shame  to  speak — •' 

*'  Herself  the  supreme  t}'po  of  vice,  she  is  ultimately  the  most  efBcicnt 
guardian  of  virtue.  But  for  her,  the  iinchallenged  purity  of  coimtlcss  happy 
homes  would  be  polluted,  nnd  not  a  few  who,  in  the  pride  of  their 
untempted  clmstity,  tbiuk  of  her  with  an  indiguaut  shudder,  would  havo 
Jluowh  the  agony  of  remorse  and  of  desptui*.  .  .  .  She  remains  the 
eternal  priestess  of  humanity  blasted  f<.>r  tbtj  sins  of  tho  people." 

However  wc  may  dissent  from  views  like  the«o,  that  is  no  reasoa  why 
we  should  refuse  to  co-operate  with  those  who  hold  them,  when  they 
endeavour  to  bring  about  what  we  cannot  deny  to  be  in  itself  an 
improvement — ^thc  diminution  of  suffering,  and  suffering  on  the  part 
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of  the  innocent.  We  should  at  least  be  very  sure  of  our  ground  for 
acting  before  we  determine  to  throw  our  weight  into  the  scale  in 
favour  of  perpetuating  that  feature  of  English  life  which  Mr.  Lecky 
tells  us  "  appears  so  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  physicians  and  of  conti- 
nental writers,"  the  fact,  namely,  "  that  an  epidemic  ....  which  the 
experience  of  other  countries  conclusively  proves  may  be  vastly 
diminished,  should  be  suffered  to  rage  unchecked  because  the  legis- 
lature refuses  to  take  official  cognizance  of  its  existence,  or  proper 
sanitary  measures  for  its  repression." 

The  objections,  however,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  are 
such  as  evidently  deserve  the  most  careful  consideration.  It  is 
alleged  that  these  Acts  were  passed  without  any  view  to  the  welfare 
of  the  women  themselves,  but  only  to  enable  men  to  sin  without 
risk ;  that  their  tendency  is  to  degrade  the  women,  to  give  a  kind 
of  legal  sanction  to  profligacy,  and  to  do  away  with  the  natural 
consequences  of  guilt.  Tho  first  appears  to  us  an  extraneous  con- 
sideration ;  if  the  effect  of  the  Act  is  to  do  her  good  or  not  to  do  her 
harm — it  matters  not  what  its  original  intention  may  have  been — 
the  woman's  advocates  have  no  case.  Government  is  surely  bound  to 
guard  the  health  of  the  army,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
Acts  have  already  caused  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect.  Of 
course  it  is  not  meant  that  the  responsibility  of  Government  stops 
here ;  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  army  is  a  matter 
which  it  is  equally  bound  to  attend  to ;  and  there  is,  undoubtedly, 
great  room  for  improv^nent  in  both  respects.  In  the  latter  part  of 
this  article  we  have  urged  that  one  change  which  is  imperatively 
called  for,  on  moral  no  less  than  economical  grounds,  is  the  shortening 
of  the  period  of  service.  Again,  when  it  is  said  that  the  Act  enables 
men  to  sin  without  risk,  or,  more  generally,  that  it  does  away  with  the 
penal  consequences  of  guilt,  we  must  remember  how  slight  was  the 
effect  previously  produced  by  the  fear  of  these  consequences,  and  how 
little  there  is  which  is  elevating  to  the  character,  or  which  can  be 
called  truly  moral,  in  conduct  caused  by  this  fear.  It  was  with  more 
than  amazement  we  read  of  some  of  the  ladies  who  had  signed  the 
address,  declaring  that  they  made  their  protest  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  sons.  If  a  mother  places  her  trust  in  cowardly  and  ignominious 
motives,  she  may  make  sure  of  this,  that  she  will  have  no  influ6nce 
over  a  son  who  has  a  spark  of  honour  in  him. 

Can  it  be  said  then  that  the  protection  against  the  physical  conse- 
quences of  sin  is  likely  to  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  women  P  To 
answer  this  we  must  know  how  many  women  are  now  deterred  from 
a  vicious  life  by  fear.  The  calculation  of  consequences  is  a  thing 
which  is  much  talked  about  in  books  on  morality,  but  we  believe  it 
to  have  extremely  little  weight  in  actual  life  at  the  age  and  in  the 
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class  from  wLich  tbese  women  are  chiefly  taken.  Vanity,  affection, 
honour,  pity,  anger,  jealousy,  even  a  passing  whim,  the  sense  of 
humour,  which  exorcises  a  kind  of  fascination  over  some  people, 
tempting  them  to  do  odd  things  as  others  are  tempted  to  throw 
themselves  down  in  looking  over  a  precipice — any  of  theso  is  more 
than  a  match  for  prudential  consideration  of  consequences,  especially 
if  they  are  distant  and  uncertain.  Besides,  how  are  they  to  know 
of  these  consequences  beforehand  ?  Other  consequences  they  do  know 
of  and  think  about — a  disgraceful  leaving  of  their  home,  an  outcast 
life — but  these  latter  consequences  it  is  not  proposed  to  alter. 

We  come  now  to  the  objection  on  which  most  stress  has  been  laid, 
the  degradation  of  inspection  ;  but  surely  this  is  to  impute  to  the 
fallen  feelings  which  are  the  exclusive  property  of  innocence.  A 
woman  who  does  not  feel  herself  degraded  by  a  life  of  prostitution  is 
scorcely  likely  to  feel  herself  degraded  by  submitting  to  medical 
inspection.  If,  however,  she  /«  thus  awakened  to  a  sense  of  her  own 
degradation,  what  better  symptom  could  be  desired  by  those  who  are 
anxious  for  her  moral  restoration  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  whether  from  dread  of  inspection,  from 
shame  produced  by  it,  from  kind  treatment  in  the  hospitals,  or  from 
the  interval  of  quiet  there  afforded,  and  possibly  the  remonstrances 
and  encouragements  of  those  who  visited  them  there,  many  have  been 
rescued  from  vicious  courses  by  the  new  regulations.  In  Devonport 
and  Plymouth  it  is  stated  that  "  of  1,775  women  brought  under  the 
Acts,  550  are  pursuing  a  respectable  course  of  life,  while  no  influx 
of  fresh  women  has  supplied  their  place." 

The  last  objection  which  we  have  to  consider,  and  we  think  it  has 
great  weight,  is  that  these  Acta  appear  to  give  a  sanction  to 
immorality.  It  is  easy  to  reply  to  this  that  the  legal  status  of 
prostitutes  remains  what  it  was ;  but  we  think  it  not  an  unnatural 
^conclusion  for  them  to  draw  from  the  supervision  under  which  they 
l«re  placed,  that  Government  recognises  them  as  a  proper  and 
leoeaaary  part  of  the  army  system,  that  they  are  in  fact  certificated 
as  belonging  to  the  Queen's  service  :  and  so  for  the  soldiers,  it  seems 
to  us  that  one  important  check  is  removed  when  the  authorities  find 
it  accessary  to  give  this  sort  of  guarantee  to  the  female  followers  of 
the  army.  Still,  balancing  this  consideration  with  those  which  we 
have  previously  mentioned,  we  think  that  beyond  the  physical  benefits 
immediatel}'  procured  by  the  Act,  there  are  preponderating  moral 
advantages ;  provided,  that  is,  that  there  is  very  great  caution  in  the 
6election  of  the  inspectors,  and  provided  also  that  every  facility  is 
given  to  enable  those  who  desire  it  to  change  their  mode  of  life.  With 
tt  view  to  this  we  should  wish  to  see  a  staff  of  lady  visitors  always 
attached  to  the  Lock  Hospital.     Possibly,  too,  some  clause  might  be 
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devised  whicli  would  prevent  the  periodical  admission  of  the  same 
case  into  the  hos|)ital. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  regulation  appears  to  us  expe- 
dient, hut  one  which  requires  careful  watching.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  sweeping  and  violent  language  which  has 
been  used  on  either  side  in  respect  to  it.  If  we  altogether  dissent 
from  the  view  expressed  in  one  of  the  religious  prints  that  tho 
*'  Act  is  80  thoroughly  execmhle  that  no  sooner  was  it  unveiled 
in  it«  enormity,  than  it  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  every 
Englishman's  home ;"  we  still  more  strongly  condemn  the  tone 
of  the  letter  which  the  editor  of  the  Fortnvjhihj  licrietc  has  thought 
it  becoming  to  address  to  tho  ladies  who  signed  the  memorial.  A 
man  who  could  write  the  fullowing  sentence  bimply  puts  himself  out 
of  court  for  the  discussion  of  moral  questions,  *'  On  the  whole  it  is 
pei'haps  not  so  very  much  more  degrading  and  soul  destroying  and 
fundamentally  immoral,  to  wear  away  a  life  in  pandering  to  the 
coarse  appetite  of  one  sex,  than  in  pandering  to  the  ignoble  and 
monstrous  vanity  of  the  other.** 

There  are  two  other  regulations  which  we  think  lees  liable  to 
exception  than  the  one  which  we  have  just  considei-ed.  The  first  is 
that  public  solicitation  in  the  streets  should  be  prohibited.  The  law 
may  not  interfere  to  prevent  two  persons  from  making  an  immoral 
compact  which  only  injures  themselves ;  but  public  scandal  and 
nuisance  may  and  ought  to  be  put  down  in  England,  as  they  have 
been  put  down  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  would  be  a  great  gain  to  morality  from  this  i*emoval 
of  temptation  out  of  the  way  of  the  weak.  Many  will  fall  when 
they  stumble  against  temptation  who  would  not  go  out  of  their  way 
to  seek  it. 

Again,  though  the  law  cannot  prevent  a  compact  because  it  is 
immoral,  yet,  where  important  interests  arc  concerned,  it  is  bound 
to  prevent  the  wei\ker  party  being  forced  or  cajoled  into  a  compact, 
whether  the  subject  of  tho  compact  be  in  itself  moral  or  immoral. 
Now  it  is  notorious  that  girls  are  often  brought  into  bad  houses  by 
foul  means,  and  are  held  there  in  the  most  absolute  slavery,  imuble 
to  get  away,  for  even  their  clothes  are  not  their  own.  For  details 
on  this  point  we  may  refer  to  such  hooka  as  Greenwood's  "  Seven 
Curaes  of  London."  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  recognition  of  these 
houses,  to  place  them  under  the  supervision  of  the  police ;  but  we 
do  not  see  how  this  horrible  kidnapping  is  to  be  put  a  stop  to  without 
some  such  rogidations  as  follows :  that  no  woman  should  become  an 
inmate  of  a  house  of  ill-fame  without  notice  being  sent  to  the  nearest 
police-office  ;  that  she  Kh<«il<l  then  be  summoned  before  the  magis- 
trate  to  make  a  dcularuliou  that  she  adopted  that  course  of  life 
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knowingly  und  of  her  own  free- will;  thut  having  dono  this,  she 
should  be  ullowed  to  take  her  own  course,  but  should  be  told  that, 
if  at  any  time  sho  repented  of  her  decision  and  wished  to  reform, 
ahe  might  on  npplication  to  the  magistrate  be  put  in  the  way  of 
retrieying  her  lost  character  and  earning  an  honest  livelihood.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  such  a  regulation,  accompanied  by  others  of  a 
eimilar  nature,  with  regard  to  the  periodical  inspection  of  bad  houses, 
would  not  only  put  a  stop  to  the  slavery  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
but  that  the  necessity  of  appearing  before  the  magistrate  would 
ahameinany  from  taking  to  this  life  in  the  first  instance,  or  at  least 
cnggest  to  them  a  way  of  escape  if  they  aiterwards  became  weary  of  it. 

It  is  possible  that  some  may  take  a  general  objection  to  all 
•chemes  of  regulation  on  the  ground  of  their  interfering  with  the 
libert)-  of  the  subject.  Of  all  pieces  of  cant  and  claptrap  this  seems 
•to  us  about  the  worst ;  to  talk  of  liberty  for  criminals  and  vagabonds 
is  only  a  cruel  irony.  What  they  want  is  protection,  restraint, 
education,  in  fact  to  be  made  slaves,  not  for  the  pleasure  of  others, 
but  for  their  own  good,  with  the  prospect  of  a  gradual  recovery  of 
freedom  as  they  lit  themselves  to  use  it. 

In  passing  on  to  the  second  branch  of  our  .subject,  we  part  com- 
pany with  the  secular  philanthropists.  It  is  religious  philanthropy 
alone,  with  its  deeper  feeling  of  duty,  its  more  daring  hopofulni'ss, 
its  more  enthusiastic  charity,  which  ventures  upon  the  arduoua  path 
beyond,  following  its  Master  into  the  wilderness,  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost.  The  tone  of  modern  secularism,  iu  regai*d  to 
this,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  passage,  which  we  quote 
from  the  letter  in  the  Forlnighthj  already  alluded  to: — "This  sen- 
timental persistence  in  treating  permanently  brutalized  natures  as  if 
the}'  retained  infinite  capabilities  for  virtue,  is  one  of  the  worst 
fa  tilts  of  some  of  the  best  people  now  living."  Fortunately  for  the 
secularists,  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  it  is  a  fault  which  was  exceed- 
ingly prevalent  some  eighteen  hundred  j'ears  ago,  when  publicans 
and  harlots  received  the  message  which  priests  and  pharisees  rejected  ; 
fortunately  for  the  Kingswood  colliers,  John  Wesley  and  George 
Wliitefield  had  this  same  "  sentimental  persistence  "  amid  the  dead 
secularism  of  the  last  century ;    fortunately  even  now  for  England, 

;re  arc  still  at  work  in  her  parishes,  whether  contending  against 
tbe  drowsy  rudeness  of  our  country  villages  or  the  seething  and 
festering  vice  of  our  great  towns,  thousands  of  men  and  women,  who 
Jiave  simply  an  imboundod  belief  in  the  capabilities  of  every  human 
*«oul,  who  know  in  themselves  the  power  of  the  resurrection,  who  have 
■prophesied  to  the  dry  bones,  and  seen  them  clothed  again  with  flesh 
[•'and  animated  with  new  life  breathed  into  them  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Admirable,  however,  as  is  the  incentive  given  by  religion,  and 


a.,  is  the  history  of  Cr.r:s-.:i=.   .liHty  and 

"    ^^a^xx  must  be  coufessed  tha:  :l-.-:-;  I-j  *:.r^n  often 

-- ^^J  1"^^  the  want  of  carv  &r.i  iizsiir ration  in 

-"    '  "  ^^  proceod,  therefore,  t'.-  y. ::.:  : .::   rt^aerally 

"'^\,  jhinL  j«houI(l  be  purrue-I  iz.  -::'rir;T..::ng  the 

'  ■'  ",  -^Q  anil  at  th(f  wiine  time  to  n: :::■•;-  nu^takes  to 

„  „  ^.fs.  <«^^m  liahle. 

.-V  i<  to  pi-ovide  an  easy  way  of  c-scapo  for  any 

'"    "_    virKMit  Kiyin^  a  word  in  dispiriigoment  of  mid- 

.-ht"."  otforlf*  "f  voluntoer.",  we  bclic-ve  this  end  will 

•'\  sti.sintMl  by  tlje  methods  of  inspection  which  wc 

'\v»v     Siipp'winff,  then,  that  through  a  magistrate 

n\«rii.Hn  liitN  made  known  lier  wish  to  reform,  there 

vv<>v(i«Mi  iir  (li/liciil(y  in  providing  an  immediate  refuge 

•vt  >'-;«Milil  bi«  a  general  receiving  house,  superintended 

.    '  -.ho  jiMNiNlnniM;  of  a  clergyman  and  a  medical  officer, 

«-vh  iMiMON  Nhdiild  Ix;  Hont,  and  kept  there  till  there  had 

.,•  t^t't'i'liiin  Noiiidhing  of  their  history  and  their  state, 

...    .-.•mmI,  Hit  <iN  to  dcrlcrminc  on  their  future  destination. 

^;   i^<l\iKi«   Nhdiild  bo   in   connection  with  all  the  homes 

^...  >-»u\rtMi*>i  tlinMighoul  the   countr}',   and  would  naturally 

s.MoiMiiiM'iitionH  fnini  private  persons  who  wished  to  take 

.    •:«,>  \^iiili.     In  IhiH  wuy   vo   might   hope   to   classify   the 

,.«4,>a,   iii<|Minil.iiif^  fliffcreiit  grades   of  coarseness  and  vice, 

.■  ..t«|tuliit|i  lliiiiii  uiiioiig  the  different  homes,  according  to  the 

.    ..,.,•»    Ml'  nii'li.      roNNibly   some   might  be   sent   at  once    into 

> ,•  -iti  \  trn  ;  but  iJiiN  Would  havo  to  be  done  with  great  caution ; 

,«>«ild  Miil.v  bn  into  boiiHcholds  consisting  of  females ;  and  even 

^  .,■  \\  ^^milil  bii  iiiiriiir  to  o.xpoHo  young  and  innocent  servants  to  a 

..t«k|i.«(i(iiiiblit|i  whii*b  might  bo  corrupting.     Those  who  are  to  be 

, ,««  (ii  |ii.iiiii<titiiii'ii«N  Nhould  bo  fully  informed  of  the  life  which  they 

v\ikk«id  Imi«i>  ii)  l«*inl  mid  tlu>  duties  expected  from  them  there,  in  order 

y\\,\\  iliiiiii  \\\\^\\  lir  no  niNos  Nuch  as  wc  havo  heard  of,  where  so-called 

|ii.t«iii.iiU  bii\ii  I'liinioun'd  to  Ih*  si^nt  off  the  day  after  their  arrival. 

VN  Hli  ii'Ktitil  lo  (ho  pi«nit<Mitiarics  themselves,  without  going  into 
ilt.itiilii  nbii'b  niii\  bo  lonrnt  from  such  books  as  Miss  Goodman's 
■  hi.«ii>iliiiiiila  "  \\\\\\  othtTN.  thoro  seem  to  be  two  capital  faults  in  the 
OdUtiMi  III  wbii'b  tlioy  uro  generally  conducted  at  the  present  time. 
IIkIIi  iiiii\  bi<  mini  lo  npring  (in  part,  at  least)  from  a  good  source,  the 
a|iiiii  III  ii<liKi>iitn  Hfit'tnicritice;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
I  toil  t  lo  >  x\\K\  nKtinly  acoouutablc  for  the  comparative  ill  success  of  the 
I'loli  nliiiil,  oi,  iiuuv  projK'rly  speaking,  the  professedly  non-Roman 
(iriiilt.iii  iiii  ton.  Till'  lirst  is,  that  they  arc  usually  built  on  too  grand  a 
btiili.      \N  II  till-  quite  sure  that  the  more  simple,  quiet,  and  homely 
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everything  is,  tho  more  chance  there  is  of  good  being  done.  We  do  not 
question  the  excellenco  of  the  motive  which  led  to  the  expenditure 
of  largo  sums  in  architectural  decorations :  hut  we  aay  that  the  in- 
ference drawn  from  this  is  likely  to  have  an  injurious  eflFect,  not  only 
on  the  minds  of  the  honest  hard-working  poor,  but  on  those  of  their 
fallen  sisters.  In  any  case  where  the  prodigal  is  reclaimed  through 
the  compassionate  elibrts  of  others,  there  is  sure  to  be  heard,  in  .some 
quarters,  something  of  the  elder  brother's  murmuring  at  the  killing 
of  the  fatted  calf ;  but  we  must,  at  leasts  take  care  that  the  advan- 
tages of  a  career  of  guilt  are  not  paraded  ofiensively  in  the  face  of 
struggling  virtue.  If  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  can  be  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that  it  does  away  with  a  part  of  the  physical  evil 
which  sometimes  follows  sin,  there  is  surely  much  more  ground  for 
jealousy  at  a  reversal  of  the  moral  eifect  of  sin,  which  does  not 
simply  restore  the  sinner  to  her  father's  house,  but  promotes  her  to  a 
position  higher,  in  outward  seeuniig,  than  she  would  otherwise  have 
attained.  The  occasional  bad  result  of  these  great  establishments  on 
the  mind  of  the  penitent  herself  is  not  mere  matter  of  conjectui'e.  We 
ourselves  know  of  instancos  iu  which  domestic  service  in  small  fami- 
lies has  been  scorned  by  those  who  had  spent  two  or  three  years  in  one 
of  these  institutions.  If  we  do  not  mistake,  it  will  bo  found  that  greater 
proportional  success  has  been  attained  in  small  unpretending  homes 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  matron,  controlled  by  a  committco  of 
management,  than  in  any  of  the  larger  penitentiaries. 

The  second  mistake  to  which  we  have  alluded  as  likely  to 
interfere  with  tho  usefulness  of  these  institutions  is  the  amount 
of  time  spent  in  religious  services.  To  be  able  to  receive  benefit 
from  half-a-dozen  services  in  the  day,  is  a  mark  of  a  very  peculiar 
organization,  or  of  a  very  advanced  spirituality ;  yet  this  is  what 
is  expected  of  souls  buried  under  the  thick  clay  of  the  coarsest 
animalism.  The  majority  of  so-called  penitents  are  certainly  not 
actuated  by  religious  motives  in  wishing  to  change  their  course 
of  life :  no  doubt  it  is  right  to  bring  religious  motives  to  bear 
upon  them,  to  make  them  feel,  if  possible,  that  they  have  not 
only  made  a  mistake,  but  committed  a  grievous  sin :  but  to  enforce 
this  upon  them  by  a  constant  repetition  of  services,  which  to  many 
will  be  scarcely  intelligible,  is  either  to  make  them  hate  religion  as  a 
burdensome  mockery,  or  to  make  them  look  upon  the  services  as  so 
many  ponances,  by  the  endurance  of  which  they  are  to  work  out  their 
sentence  and  earn  their  title  to  be  considered  respectable  meml>ers 
of  society.  It  is,  we  believe,  only  a  very  small  minority,  of  tiner 
fibre  than  the  rest,  who  approach  in  any  degree  to  the  character  of  the 
ideal  Magdalen,  and  really  find  a  solace  in  them.  Connected  with 
these   extravagant    religious  observances  is  the  gloomy  SILENCE 
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wluch  eTerywhere  meets  the  eye.  It  ta^  of  course,  most  important  to 
pat  a  restraint  on  the  sort  of  eonyersation  which  is  likely  to  break 
out  among  those  who  have  lived  the  lives  which  these  women  have 
cUme :  it  is  important  that  they  should  never  forget  that  they  have 
cut  themselves  off  from  the  pleasures  of  innocence :  but  it  is  at  least 
of  equal  importance  to  save  them  from  despair  and  recklessness,  to 
restore  the  tone  and  elasticity  of  their  nature,  to  make  them  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  the  Divine  forgiveness  by  experiencing  the 
g^itle  tenderness  of  haman  purity  and  holiness. 

As  to  the  question  whether  large  or  small  penitentiaries  are  in. 
thonselves  to  be  preferred,  we  should  be  unwilling  to  give  a  positive 
answer  either  way.  The  former  need  not  be  externally  more  attractive 
than  workhouses;  and,  without  any  real  sacrifice  of  the  inspiring 
religious  feding,  they  may  be  conducted  in  a  common-sense,  buaineae- 
like  method,  such  as  exists  to  a  certain  extent  in  Romanist  institur 
tions,  but  which  is  certainly  not  encouraged  by  the  self-conscioaa 
sentimentalism  of  the  "  Anglo-Catholics."  Another  generation,  if  it 
does  not  shoot  off  in  an  entirely  opposite  direction,  may  find  incense, 
and  vestments,  and  Gregorian  tones,  common-place  matters,  and 
settle  down  simply  to  doing  good  in  the  way  recommended  by  expe- 
rience. At  present  there  is  an  intoxication  in  playing  the  abbess 
or  the  nun,  arising  from  that  idea  of  startling  the  quiet-going  people 
at  home,  which  is  the  cause  of  most  of  our  youthful  radicalism, 
rationalism,  and  ritualism.  Perhaps  the  easiest  way  of  curing  this 
lomantic  tendency  would  be  to  put  an  old  married  couple  at  the  head 
of  the  penitentiary.  If,  however,  the  rule  of  the  "  Lady  Superior  '* 
is  still  to  be  continued  in  the  larger  houses,  she  shoidd  be  under 
efficient  control  from  the  visitor  or  the  managing  committee.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  will  require,  if  she  is  not  to  be  over-taxed,  the  assist- 
ance of  a  competent  staff  both  of  ladies  and  of  regtdarly  trained 
servants,  to  give  instruction  to  the  inmates  in  every  department  of 
household  work.  But  whatever  may  be  the  system  pursued,  the  rules 
should  be  plain  and  easily  understood,  not  a  mere  scale  of  exercises 
in  "  holy  obedience,"  and  the  work  should  be  enough  fully  to  employ 
both  mind  and  body. 

Miss  Goodman  speaks  of  the  charge  of  penitents  being  almost  as 
trying  as  that  of  maniacs.  Probably  the  difficulty  would  be  lessened 
if  there  were  bettor  classification  than  there  now  is,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  system  in  each  penitentiary  being  adapted  to  a  particular  class 
of  penitents.  Thus  the  rudest  and  coarsest  would  have  to  submit  to 
a  discipline  almost  as  severe  as  that  of  a  prison,  while  the  highest 
elass  might  make  some  approach  to  Miss  Skene's  idyllic  description  of 
a  French  penitentiary  given  in  a  laie  number  of  Chod  Words. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  third  branch  of  oar  subject,  the  most 
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difficult  and  most  important  of  all — Pretention.  In  some  respects 
there  ia  on  antagonism  between  this  and  the  second,  as  there  wns 
between  the  second  and  the  first.  If  the  path  of  reformation  is  made 
so  easy  and  inviting  that  it  becomes  tlio  natural  close  of  a  term  of 
prostitution,  the  life  itself  will  lose  something  of  the  hideousness  which, 
properly  belongs  to  it;  and  while  the  woman  on  her  part  will  be 
more  easily  impelled  into  it,  the  man  will  be  le«8  restrained  from 
impelling  her  on  his  part  by  the  anticipations  of  future  remorse.  The 
way  to  meet  this,  however,  is  not  to  refrain  from  doing  the  minor 
gtx>d,  bat  to  counterbalance  any  incidental  evil  which  may  flow  from 
it,  by  fmther  positive  efforts  to  bring  about  the  larger  good. 

How,  then,  are  wo  to  prevent  prostitation  ?  The  physical  side  of 
this  question  we  leave  to  medical  writers  to  deal  with,  merely  observ- 
ing that  we  believe  they  might  deal  with  it  to  good  eflect  by  putting 
out  a  few  simple  directions  for  the  use  of  parents  and  schoolmasters 
in  the  bringing  up  of  children,  especially  of  boys.  But  as  to  the 
moral  side  :  when  we  look  at  the  present  state  of  things,  wo  seem  to 
have  no  ground  on  which  to  build  our  hope  of  improvement,  onleas 
we  find  it,  like  Demosthenes,  in  the  very  depth  of  our  calamities. 
Like  him,  wo  may  say — "  If,  O  Englishmen,  wo  had  always  tnught 
our  youths  that  nothing  was  moro  disgraceful  and  slavish  than  to 
be  subject  to  our  lusts  like  the  brutes ;  if  this  had  been  instilled  into 
them  from  their  childhood  by  parents  and  schoolmasters ;  if  every 
Tiiuther  had  planted  in  the  heart  of  her  son  a  noble  ideal  of  woman- 
hood ;  if  all  ladies  had  shown  their  scorn  and  hatred  for  men  of 
profligate  character  ;  if  no  matron  would  admit  such  a  one  to  her 
house,  however  distinguished  he  might  be  for  rank  or  ability ;  if  no 
laiden  would  endure  to  sit  by  him  or  listen  to  words  of  flattery  from 
mouth  ;  if  a  brand  like  tbat  of  Cain  were  on  his  brow  till  he  had 
»hcd  it  away  by  years  of  penitence  and  by  painfully  wrought 
atonement ;  if  every  poet  and  novelist  had  proclaimed  the  glories  of 
true  and  honourable  love  and  heaped  his  duo  meed  of  infamy  on  the 
betrayer  and  adulterer ;  if  our  politicians  had  upheld  marriage  and 
the  rearing  of  good  citizeus  aa  the  corner-stone  of  national  prosperity ; 
if  our  divines  had  celebrated  faithful  love  above  barren  celfbacv ; — if 
wo  had  done  all  these  things,  and  htill  Philip  were  triumphant,  then 
L  indeed  we  might  have  despaired ;  but  now  wo  have  done  none  of 
[these  things." 

Let  us  consider,  then,  by  what  means  of  moral  appeal  or  what 
lange  of  outward  circumstance  we  may  prevail  on  our  sons  to  save 
«ur  country,  and  stay  the  plague  which  now  threatens  to  overwhelm 
ns.  The  prime  great  necessity  is,  that  we  should  ourselves  first  of 
all  be  fully  convinced  in  our  own  minda  that  in  asking  of  them  to 
aontrol  their  appetites,  to  bring  their  body  into  subjection,  we  ask  of 
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them  a  thing  whicli  is  desirable,  and  a  thing  which  is  possible.  Ab 
long  as  the  elder  content  themselves  with  a  hypocritical  mouthing 
of  phrases,  which  are  not  expected  to  be  applied  literally  to  practice 
1^  the  younger,  and  which  both  sides  may  at  last  agree  in  inter- 
preting to  mean,  "  Whatever  you  do,  at  all  events  be  respectable ; 
sow  your  wild  oats  decently,"  so  long  we  allow  no  chance  to  our 
young  men  ;  professing  to  grant  them  indulgence,  we  deny  them  the 
possibility  of  true  liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  leave  the 
subject  entirely  in  the  dark,  and  give  no  warning  to  the  young  of 
the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  struggle  which  awaits  them,  they 
are  panic-stricken  at  the  appearance  of  an  enemy  whose  strength 
they  have  no  means  of  measuring,  and  are  overpowered  and  swopt 
away  before  they  have  had  time  to  prepare  themselves  for  battle. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  confess  the  strength  of  the  principle  vihich 
we  call  upon  them  to  oppose ;  to  tell  them  honestly  that  it  may  tax 
all  their  energies  to  overcome  it ;  but  that,  except  possibly  in  some 
abnormal  case  in  which  inherited  taint  has  destroyed  the  balance  of 
the  inward  constitution,  the  victory  over  the  flesh  is  assured  before- 
hand to  the  God-given  power  of  the  human  will,  evpr  re-invigorated 
£rom  its  divine  source. 

But  is  it  worth  while  to  take  all  these  pains?  Is  it  not  a  useless  sacri- 
fice of  pleasure,  a  narrowing  of  human  nature,  a  mere  piece  of  showy, 
unmeaning  asceticism  ?  We  will  answer  this  in  no  words  of  our  own, 
but  in  the  lofty  words  of  one  of  the  truest  prophets  of  our  time : — 

"To  bam  away  in  mad  waste  the  divine  aromas  and  plainly  celestial 
elements  from  our  existence ;  to  change  our  holy-of-holies  into  a  place  of 
riot;  to  make  the  soul  itself  hard,  impious,  barren!  Sm'ely  a  day  is 
coming  when  it  will  be  known  again  what  virtue  is  in  parity  and  con- 
tLnence  of  life ;  how  divine  is  the  blash  of  young  human  cheeks ;  how 
high,  beneficent,  sternly  inexorable  if  forgotten,  is  the  duty  laid,  not  on 
women  only,  but  on  every  creature,  in  regard  to  these  particulars  !  Well ; 
if  such  a  day  never  come  again,  then  I  perceive  much  else  will  never  come. 
Magnanimity  and  depth  of  insight  will  never  come ;  heroic  purity  of  heart 
and  of  eye ;  noble  pious  valour,  to  amend  us  and  the  age  of  bronze  and 
lacker,  how  can  they  ever  come  ?  The  scandalous  bronze-lacker  age  of 
hungry  animalisms,  spiritual  impotcncies  and  mendacities,  will  have  to  run 
its  course  till  the  Pit  swallow  it." 

To  come  down,  however,  to  earth  again,  we  may  consider  the  safe- 
guards which  nature  supplies  against  the  predominance  of  one 
powerful  instinct,  under  the  heads  of  emotions  and  rational  princi- 
ples, and,  again,  of  habits  and  circumstances,  as  conducive  to  the 
former.  Of  the  emotions  the  most  important  to  encourage  in  this 
view  are  natural  modesty,  reverence,  self-respect,  generosity,  sym- 
pathy, affection.  The  rational  principles  which  may  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  matter  ascend  from  selfish  regard  for  health,  character, 
worldly  interests,  up  to  the  highest  considerationB  of  duty  and  reli- 
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g^on.  We  will  verj"  briefly  inquire  in  what  manner  liubits  and 
circumstances  may  tend  to  assist,  or  to  counteract,  the  working  of 
these  principles  and  emotions. 

Natural  modesty  is  of  course  more  powerful  in  g-irls  than  in  boys, 
and,  provided  there  is  no  counteracting  influence,  has  greater 
power  according  as  there  is  more  refinement  of  nature  and  circum- 
stances. Thus  it  is  entirely  killed  by  a  life  in  the  back  slums  of 
London,  and  grievously  stunted  in  the  overcrowded  cottages  and 
the  promiscuous  field  labour  of  the  country.  But  it  is  often  hardly 
less  injured  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  higher  classes; 
though  in  boys'  schools  the  loss  is  in  many  instances  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  hard  living  (where  the  competition  of  masters 
and  the  foolish  indulgence  of  parents  have  not  combined  to  destroy 
this  most  valuable  of  our  old  school  traditions,)  hard  exercise,  full 
occupation,  the  development  of  the  sense  of  justice,  duty,  self-respect, 
eniTirit  de  corps,  and  by  tlie  larger  moral  and  intellectual  interests  which 
grow  up  in  those  particularly  who  rise  to  the  head  of  great  schools. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  which  boys  are  exposed  is  that 
which  arises  from  a  perverted  ideal  of  manliness.  A  seeming  inde- 
pendence, the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  hardness  of  tone, — these 
are  what  most  boys,  and  some  girls  we  fear,  are  disposed  to  look  upon 
with  admiration  at  a  certain  point  in  their  career ;  but,  happily,  in 
most  cases  this  evil  ideal  is  transformed  with  the  advance  of  educa- 
tion. Only  it  too  often  happens  that  time  is  not  given  for  education 
to  produce  its  elevating  effect.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  army 
has  a  most  baneful  influence  in  propagating  and  perpetuating  this 
hard  and  selfish  tone.  Military  authorities  are  not  entirely  responsible 
for  this ;  it  is  their  misfortune  that  no  good  qualitj^  beyond  courage 
is  thought  necessary  for  the  army.  Those  who  are  desirous  to  join 
the  service  are  too  often  the  least  satisfactory  boys  in  a  school ;  their 
reason  for  wishing  to  join  being  simply  that  they  think  there  will 
be  less  hindrance  there  than  anywhere  else  to  their  carrying  out 
their  own  miserable  ideal  of  a  fast  life.  The  army  is,  in  fact,  the 
key  of  the  enemy's  position.  More  would  be  done  to  put  down 
prostitution  by  raising  the  moral  tone  of  the  army  than  by  any  other 
possible  means ;  and  this  not  merely  from  the  actual  viciousnesa  of 
camps  and  barracks,  but  from  the  imitation  of  these  vices  else- 
where and  from  the  fatal  effect  upon  the  general  imagination  of  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  character  of  an  oflScer  and  gentleman.  We 
do  not  forget  that  the  army,  like  school,  is  often,  in  the  long 
run,  an  admirable  training  in  virtue,  and  that  no  higher  example 
of  noble  and  chivalrous  character  is  to  be  found  than  that  which 
•  is  presented  to  us  in  the  life  of  many  a  British  oflScer.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  raw  material  out  of  which  he  is  made  is 
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not.  In  the  first  instancej  promising ;  nor  yet  that  the  procoss  which 
he  undergoes  before  he  sees  active  service  is  one  which  would  be 
trying  even  to  the  finest  natures.  Even  the  authorities  have  at  last 
come  to  see  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  Siindhurst  on  a  new  footing. 
We  are  not  aware  whether  the  new  constitution  has  been  entirely 
tied,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  say  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  greater 
*^*umber  of  coniinissions  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  head- 
masters of  the  chief  public  schools,  to  be  distributed  according  to 
intellectual  attainments  combined  with  a  strict  moral  test.  The  period 
of  residence  at  the  Military  College  should  be  ver}-  much  shortened ; 
tho  system  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  public  schools,  the 
governor  should  be  a  civilian ;  moral  oflfences  should  be  followed  by 
immediate  expulsion.  In  the  army  itself,  we  believe  much  might 
be  done  by  requiring  young  officers  to  go  through  a  course  of 
study,  and  pasa  regular  examinations  themselves,  and  also  to  super- 
intend the  instruction  of  the  soldiers,  and  in  general  by  giving  them 
duties  and  interests  beyond  the  mere  routine  of  drill.  But  hero  cornea 
in  one  grave  consideration,  which  very  much  complicates  tho  question, 
and  renders  the  soldier's  life  ono  of  cxc^jptioual  trial.  Only  a  very 
small  proportion  can  look  forward  to  marriage  before  middle  ago.  As 
we  have  already  hinted,  there  seems  no  reason  why  this  shoidd  be  the 
case  w^th  tho  privates.  On  every  ground  it  is  desirable  that  the 
period  of  service  should  be  shortened,  bo  as  to  allow  of  theii-  leaving 
tho  army,  say,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Still  the  temptation  would 
no  doubt  be  great,  greater  pi-obably  than  that  to  dnmkounoss  in 
Ireland.  Yet  Irish  drunkenness,  we  know,  was  checked  by  Father 
Mathew  and  the  pledge.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  there  might  bo 
some  form  of  mcrameittum,  some  method  of  strengthening  each  other 
in  good  resolutions,  which  would  be  found  equally  efficacious  against 
the  worse  evil  which  besets  a  soldier's  life  ? 

Few  will  dispute  that  the  prospect  of  lengthened  celibacy  is  morally 
in|uriou8  to  most  men.  Tho  poor,  in  general,  marry  at  an  early  ago, 
and  are  therefore  exempt  from  this  danger ;  but  as  we  ascend  the  social 
scale  there  is  a  continuous  diminution  and  postponement  of  marriage, 
rejoiced  in  by  mole-eyed  economist;*,  but  a  cause  of  well-founded 
alarm  to  all  true  statesmen.  Mr.  Galton,  in  his  work  on  "  Hereditary 
Genius,"  has  well  exhibited  the  moral  and  intellectual  deterioration 
of  the  race,  which  is  threatened  by  the  comparatively  slow  rate  of 
increase  in  the  more  civilized  portion  of  tho  community.  All  the 
truth  which  Malthus  and  his  followers  have  blown  up  into  their  wind- 
bag theory  of  Population  is  simply  this,  that  a  man  is  bound  to 
maintain  himself  and  his  family  in  independence,  and  that  if  he  has 
no  prospect  of  doing  this,  or  does  not  care  to  do  it,  ho  has  no  business 
to  mairy.  Otherwise,  in  ordinary  times  and  for  ordinary  people,  the 
maxim  holds  good  that  the  best  service  which  a  good  man  and  a 
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good  ■woman  can  do  to  their  country  is  to  marry  and  bring  up 
children  like  themselves.  To  rest  this  question  of  popidation  on 
merely  economical  grounds,  is  a  thoroughly  immoral  proceeding ; 
isistently  to  import  into  it  the  extreme  ascetic  Tiews  of  mediooval 
ofaiirch  writers,  as  Mr.  Mill  has  done  in  his  "Political  Economy,"  is 
a  piece  of  hypocrisy  which  wo  grieve  to  see  in  a  writer  who,  in  many 
zespects,  has  deserved  so  well  of  our  generation.  The  pernicious 
felsehood  of  the  following  sentence  can  only  be  paralleled  with  tiie 
quotation  above  made  from  the  Fortnighfhj  Review : — "  Little  im- 
provement can  be  expected  in  morality  till  the  producing  largo 
families  is  regarded  with  the  same  feelings  as  drunkenness  or  any 
other  physical  excess.  But  while  the  aristocracy  and  clergy  aro 
foremost  to  set  the  example  of  incontinence,  what  can  be  expected 
from  the  poor  ?"  The  extraordinary  ignorance  of  physiology  which 
^ihese  words  betray  is  perhaps  even  more  astounding  than  their  moral 
obliquity. 

Enough  of  economists :  they  aro  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of 
foolish  talk  ;  but  their  influence,  after  all,  is  limited.  The  real 
strength  of  celibacy  lies,  not  in  political  economy,  but  in  luxury. 
People  are  prevented  from  marrying  by  the  dread  of  undergoing 
hardships,  and  by  another  consideration  slightly  less  contemptible — 
the  fear  that  their  children  may  have  to  sink  into  a  lower  social 
position.  Of  tlio  former  we  say  nothing.  May  Canon  Westcott's 
**  Confraternities'*  grow  and  flourish,  and  may  the  "  rule  of  poverty" 
help  to  restore  simplicity  to  English  life  !  Eut  why  should  not  the 
children  of  a  gentleman  turn  out  good  and  honest  tradesmen,  re- 
taining in  their  new  station  something  of  the  tastes  and  refinement 
of  the  old  ?  Have  we  not  even  now  examples  of  the  sons  of  gentle- 
men working  as  day  labourers  in  Australia,  and  is  there  the  least 
to  regret  in  this  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  woxdd  gladly  see  the 
movement  up  and  down  the  scale  of  society  even  more  uncontrolled 
than  it  is,  so  as  to  increase  the  mutual  imderstanding  of  different 
ranks,  and  to  distribute  to  all  the  virtues  which  belong  to  each. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  disastrous  effects  of  a  false 
i&al.  Mr.  Lecky  has  well  spoken  of  it  as  "  one  of  the  most  mournful 
fiusts  in  history,"  that  the  character  of  the  passionless  seducer,  "  a 
character  than  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  one  combining  more 
numerous  elements  of  infamy  and  dishonour,  should  have  been 
glorified  in  popuhir  literature,  and  made  the  continual  boast  of  those 
who  most  plume  themselves  upon  their  honour."  It  ia  scarcely  less 
sad  when  we  find  female  writers  joining  in  applause,  not,  perhaps,  of 
the  "  passionless  seducer,"  but  of  the  selfish  and  unprincipled  lover, 
who  disregards  every  consideration  but  the  gratification  of  his  im- 
mediate impidso ;  when  wo  find  the  heroine  represented  as  rivalling 
the  huro  in  coarseness  and  violence,  and  only  saved  by  some  lacky 
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accident  from  the  last  consequences  of  lawless  passion.  Ladies  might 
do  much,  none  can  say  how  much>  to  put  a  stop  to  prostitution  ;  but 
it  nmat  not  be  by  vying  with  prostitutes,  till  the  most  charitable  can 
hardly  repress  the  suspicion  that  it  is  circumstances,  and  circumstances 
only,  which  have  prevented  them  from  taking  the  position  to  which 
dress,  manners,  language,  feeling,  and  thought  have  been  so  carefully 
assimilated.  When  the  standard  of  decency  is  no  longer  determined 
by  fashion  alono ;  when  mothers  are  as  anxious  to  see  their  sons 
manied  as  their  daughters ;  when  daughters  and  mothers  have  learnt 
to  look  upon  single  life  as  more  honourable  than  marriage  with  a 
profligate ;  when  better  education  has  given  back  to  women  their 
true  dignity — then,  and  not  fill  then,  may  wo  hope  to  see  the 
reverence  for  womanhood,  which  still  survives  in  Englishmen,  waking 
up  in  all  its  original  strength ;  then  will  be  true  of  us  what  TacitTis 
tflla  of  our  German  forefathers  and  their  women,  "inessequin  etiam 
sanctum  aliquid  et  providuin  putant,  nee  aut  consilia  earum  asper- 
nantur  aut  responsa  negligunt." 

In  what  wo  have  said  in  the  last  few  pages  we  have  considered  the 
question  of  prostitution  from  the  side  of  demnnil,  in  what  way  it  maj 
be  possible  to  diminish  this.  Wo  shall  now  very  briefly  inquire  how 
far  it  may  be  possible  to  cut  off  the  siipp/f/.  The  moral  causes  which 
arc  in  operation  here  are  not  altogether  the  same  as  those  which  we 
enumerated  in  the  case  of  the  other  sex.  To  man's  everlasting  shame, 
generosity  and  aflVction,  which  are  safeguards  against  vice  in  /lim,  have 
been  the  source  of  constant  danger  to  woman.  The  other  predisposingi 
causes  are  vanity,  weakness,  want  of  interest  and  occupation ;  and, 
above  all,  extreme  poverty.  Something  is  being  done  now  to  remedy 
the  last,  in  the  way  of  schemes  for  female  emigration,  and  for  the 
employment  of  females  in  various  new  lines ;  but  this  is  merely  a 
'part  of  the  vast  question  of  pauperism,  which  we  cannot  touch  on 
here.  It  seems  to  us  that  one  of  the  most  useful  of  practical  reforms 
would  be  the  institution  of  homes  for  unfallon  women,  such  as 
sempstresses,  servants  out  of  work,  and,  in  fact,  for  all  who  stand  in 
need  of  protection.  Wc  believe  that  the  superintendence  of  such 
homes  would  bo  a  far  more  hopeful,  and  probably  a  more  reoUy 
useful,  occupation  for  ladies  than  the  charge  of  penitents.  Other 
quarters  in  which  the  moral  infection  is  likely  to  spread,  and 
in  which  the  help  of  ladies  ia  invaluable,  are  workhouses  and 
reformatories,  and  in  general  the  outcast  children  of  great  towns. 
Surely  also  more  might  be  done  among  the  latter  by  police  regulations 
to  keep  in  order  the  penny  "  gaflfs  "  and  to  check  the  sale  of  inunoral 
'  publications. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  degraded  condition  of  the  poor  in  our 
country  villages,  as  if  this  wow  the  chief  source  of  the  vice  of  the 
towns.     No  doubt  there  is  muoh  coarseness  among  the  country  poor ; 
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what  may  be  called  decent  marriages  are  sadly  the  exception  amongst 
them:  still  they  do  not  neglect  marriage  altogether,  and  there  is  very 
little  of  promiscuous  vice  among  them.  In  these  respects  they  have 
certainly  the  advantage  over  the  corresponding  class  in  towns.  Country 
girls  who  eventually  take  to  bad  courses  have  almost  always  passed 
through  an  intermediate  stage  of  town  life,  whether  in  domestic  service 
or  in  the  approntieeship  to  some  trade.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
by  this  to  duny  that  there  is  work  to  be  done  in  the  country.  Probably 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Legislature  to  insist  on  improvement  in  the 
cottages,  and  we  fear  it  will  even  then  be  a  long  and  uphill  struggle 
before  the  ladies  of  the  hall  and  the  parsonage  have  succeeded  in 
imparting  much  of  their  own  feeling  of  delicacy  and  refinement  to 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  cottagers. 

Before  closing,  we  would  say  one  word  upon  domestic  service.  It 
ought  to  be,  and  frequently  is,  a  school  of  manners  and  virtue  for  the 
lower  classes,  such  as  attendance  on  the  nobility  was  thought  to  be 
for  the  middle  classes  some  centuries  ago.  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
unless  mistresses  remember  their  responsibilities,  and  feel  that  they 
stand  in  the  place  of  mothers  to  their  younger  female  servants,  there  is 
often  much  danger  for  these,  especially  in  large  establishments.  Young 
women  are  there  brought  into  close  proximity  with  young  men,  their 
fellow-servants,  such  as  would  never  be  dreamt  of  between  un- 
married persons  in  the  class  above  them.  Open  and  honourable 
engagements  are  often  discouraged :  little  opportunity  is  given  for 
rational  amusement  and  the  improvement  of  their  minds ;  they  are 
left  very  much  to  themselves,  with  hardly  any  sj-mpathy  or  guidance 
from  those  whom  Providence  has  placed  over  them.  Ilere  then  we 
find  a  sphere  of  labour  which  lies  immediately  in  the  way  of  almost 
every  lady,  and  the  importance  of  which  is  perhaps  not  less  than  that 
of  the  more  ambitious  and  self-denying  schemes  which  we  have 
before  considered.  Only  it  must  be  remembered  that,  while  there  is 
room  and  necessity  for  all,  this,  above  all,  it  is  a  sin  and  a  shame  to 
have  neglected. 

We  have  thus  completed  our  general  survey  of  the  different  move- 
ments which  have  for  their  object  the  diminution  and  ultimate  extir- 
pation of  the  great  plague-spot  of  modern  life  with  all  its  train  of 
consequences,  moral  and  physical.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  those  who  sj'mpathize  with  one  of  these  move- 
ments should  think  it  necessary  to  oppose  another,  because  it  may 
start  from  a  different  side,  or  may  direct  its  efforts  towards  one  portion 
of  the  subject  rather  than  another.  Each,  in  so  far  as  it  does  its  own 
work  and  does  not  turn  aside  to  quarrel  with  its  neighbours,  is  con- 
tributing in  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  same  end :  of  each  it  may 
be  said  by  the  others,  "  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  part." 


WHAT  IS  MONEY? 

AND  HAS  IT  ANT  EFFECT  ON  THE  EATE  OF  DISCOUNT  P  ♦ 


I  PROPOSE  to  speak  on  a  very  familiar  subject.  Money  is  so  well- 
known  a  thing  that  it  seems  to  be  an  almost  wantonly  idle  occu- 
pation to  set  about  explaining  it  to  grown-up  men.  Yet  there  is 
scarcely  a  word  in  the  whole  range  of  political  economy  which  more 
urgently  calls  for  an  accurate  and  rigorous  definition  of  its  meaning 
than  the  word  money.  Every  science  in  turn  has  cruelly  suffered 
from  the  loose  habit  of  attaching  many  ill-digested,  and  often  con- 
flicting, senses  to  the  same  word ;  but  none,  I  believe,  has  been  so 
great  a  victim  in  this  respect  as  political  economy.  It  borrows  its 
language  from  common  life ;  it  is  compelled,  as  a  science,  to  assign 
to  it  a  sharply  determined  meaning ;  but  it  is  most  difficult  to 
impress  that  meaning  on  the  common  imderstanding  of  men.  The 
every-day  world  uses  language  after  its  own  fashion,  with  little 
reflection  and  no  science ;  it  is  ever  transferring  the  same  term  to 
diflerent  objects,  often  from  a  fancied  similarity  which  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact.  Political  economy  is  thus  exposed  to  perpetual  misin- 
terpretation. The  mischief,  however,  would  be  comparatively  slight 
if  it  were  confined  to  its  hearers  ;  but  it  spreads  even  to  its  teachers,, 
and  the  ravages  which  it  then  commits  are  disastrous.  The  loose 
expressions  of  common  talk  are  made  the  foundation  of  scien- 
tific exposition ;  they  are  taken  as  the  primary  elements  of  the 
science ;  and  the  inaccuracy  they  involve  becomes  the  more  mis- 
*  Bead  to  the  livexpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  April  12. 
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chievous  precisely  in  proportion  as  the  deductions  arc  drawn  Trith 
severe  and  ekilful  loj^"c.  It  thus  "behores  tLo  political  economist, 
beyond  all  other  men  of  science,  to  be  jculons  of  the  language  which 
ho  is  forced  to  procure  from  common  life,  and  to  be  careful  of  the 
'exact  nature  of  the  first  principles  which  he  derives  from  it.  Had 
this  great  rule  been  more  faithfully  and  more  generally  observed, 
the  word  money  would  not  have  needed  the  definition  which  it 
requires  to-day. 

What  then  is  money?  Is  it  a  word  which  belongs  to  many 
different  things  or  to  one  only  ?  la  it  a  generic  term,  comprising 
within  its  range  several  substances  individually  distinct  but  all  dis- 
tinguished by  some  common  qualities?  or  is  it  a  name  for  one  special 
and  determinate  object  ?  In  answering  these  questions  we  are 
fortunately  able  to  take  onr  start  from  a  point  on  which  all  are 
ogreed,  on  which  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  whatever.  It  is  a 
great  matter  that  there  is  a  sense  of  the  word  money  which  no  one 
disputes,  which  is  equally  recognised  by  the  man  of  science  and 
by  every  other  person  in  the  community.  Coin  is  money.  Money 
may  express  something  else  besides,  but  that  coin  is  included  in  the 
exprcs-sion  money  is  a  proposition  which  none  will  challenge.  Tho 
derivation  itself  of  the  word  proclaims  the  fact.  It  comes  from 
Monda,  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  in  which  the  Roman  coin  was 
made,  the  mint  from  which  the  stamped  pieces  of  metal  were  issued 
which  constituted  the  currency  of  Rome.  Tho  word  money  con- 
sequently is  an  exi>rc8Bion  which  implies  minting,  that  is,  the 
shaping  and  stamping  those  metallic  coins  which  are  required  for 
the  purposes  of  buying  aud  selling,  vSo  far  the  political  economist 
is  on  safe  ground — he  has  a  first  principle  from  which  he  may 
derive  every  logical  consequence  with  perfect  security.  "Whatever  is 
true  of  coin  is  true  of  money.  Every  result  which  the  analysis  of 
coin  yields  belongs  equally  to  money ;  science  acquires  a  definite 
and  tangible  substance  which  will  teach  much  about  tho  nature  of 
money. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  instruction  the  examination  of  a  coin 
can  yield  us.  It  is  a  shaped  piece  of  metal  with  a  mark  upon  it. 
The  tirst  point  to  observe  is  that  it  is  a  valuable  article ;  the  metal  is 
precious,  very  expensive  to  procure,  possessed  of  high  value.  "Wbo- 
ever  has  obtained  a  sovereign,  whether  on  the  sale  of  goods  or  in 
payment  of  a  debt,  has  given  twenty  shillings'  worth  of  jiroperty  to 
acquire  it.  This  is  a  most  important  fact.  You  cannot  bear  it  too 
constantly  in  mind ;  you  -will  find  it  do  good  service  when  we  come 
to  deal  -mth  City  articles  and  City  authorities,  who  assure  the  world 
that  it  is  always  an  excellent  thing  to  import  gold  into  England,  who 
like  tho  balance  of  trade,  as  they  call  it,  to  be  in  England's  favour. 
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and  who  rejoice  when  they  hear  of  large  arrivals  of  gold  from  Australia. 
The  question  immediately  arises,  Why  do  civilized  nations  buy  this 
costly  metal  ?  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  purchase  of  food  and 
clothing,  of  ornaments  for  house  and  garden,  they  are  needed  for  con- 
sumption and  enjoyment.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  coin  ;  it  is  not  pro- 
cured for  pleasure  or  ornamentation — nay,  it  is  obtained  only  to  be 
parted  with  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  answer  is  plain — coin  is 
manufactured  in  order  to  effect  a  service  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  tool 
which  has  the  work  it  performs  as  the  sole  reason  of  its  creation.  It 
is  a  machine  whose  end  is  not  in  itself,  but  in  the  function  it  dis- 
charges ;  an  instrument  of  the  same  class  as  a  ship,  or  a  cart,  or  a 
railway,  a  means  of  conveyance.  Who  buys  a  merchant  ship  or  a 
cart  for  the  purposes  of  enjoyment,  or  for  any  other  object  than  the 
transport  of  merchandise  ?  It  is  the  same  with  sovereigns,  they  are 
useless  except  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  property  from  one  per- 
son to  another  ;  only,  unlike  ships,  they  do  their  work  by  being  got 
rid  of' — titam  in  lulnerc  ponunt.  But  why  is  such  a  tool,  such  an 
instrument  of  conveyance  required  ?  Because  without  its  interven- 
tion society  would  be  brought  to  a  standstill,  for  those  who  wanted 
to  obtain  goods  would  seldom  find  sellers  who  needed  those  which 
they  had  to  ofler  in  exchange.  The  tailor  might  starve  before 
he  found  a  baker  who  wanted  a  coat.  So  aa  civilization  advanced 
an  efi'ective  contrivance  was  invented  in  coin,  which  every  one  con- 
sented voluntarily  to  take  in  exchange  for  the  goods  he  had  to  sell, 
because  he  knew  that  when  he  himself  required  to  buy  he  would  be 
able  to  get  other  property  of  the  same  value  as  that  which  he  had 
8old  for  coin;  and  the  circumstance  that  every  man  is  willing  to  sell 
his  goods  for  coin  furnisher  the  great  additional  convenience  that  all 
property  is  measured  by  coin,  and,  consequently,  the  values  of  every 
kind  of  goods  can  be  compared  easily  with  one  another.  The  method 
by  which  coin  discharges  its  duty  of  conveying  is  also  clear.  It 
gives  to  a  seller  a  commodity,  a  substance  of  equal  intrinsic  value 
with  the  property  it  purchases ;  it  places  in  the  hands  of  a  tailor  a 
portion  of  metal,  which  is  worth  to  a  goldsmith  as  much  as  the  coat 
is  worth  to  the  tailor. 

We  see  now  the  nature  of  coin,  and  the  process  by  which  it  accom- 
plishes its  function  ;  would  only  that  its  several  elements  were  as 
carefully  remembered  as  they  are  easily  understood  when  laid  before 
the  mind.  And  thus  we  learn  what  money  is — for  coin  is  money, 
and  what  is  (rue  of  coin  is  true  also  of  money.  Money,  then,  is  a 
tool  for  exchanging  property,  for  enabling  a  man  who  has  property 
which  he  does  not  want  to  obtain  other  property  in  exchange  for  it. 
It  thus  substitutes  an  indirect  for  a  direct  process,  double  barter  for 
single  barter.     Time,  however,  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  ox- 
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the  goods  may  be  given  and  the  delivery  of  the  equivalent 

^SflSaor  metal  may  be  adjourned,  but  the  transaction  remains  the 
same.  The  man  who  sells  on  credit  and  receives  payment  in  coin  at 
a  later  period  still  performs  an  act  of  barter  and  exchanges  his  mer- 
chandise for  metal.  This  function  of  money,  to  serve  as  a  ship  or 
cart,  or  a  tool,  to  convey  property  from  one  man  to  another,  is  its  one 
and  only  use,  it  has  none  other.  So  long  as  the  metal  remains  in 
the  state  of  coin  it  is  worthless  for  any  other  pui-pose ;  and  again  I 
beg  those  who  preach  that  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  which  brings 
in  gold  is  always  a  good  thing,  and  who  measure  the  value  of  a  trade 
by  the  amount  of  jjurchases  paid  in  gold  which  foreigners  make  of 
English  goods,  to  remember  this  cardinal  truth,  and  to  reflect  on  the 
consequences  which  it  involves. 

We  can  perceive  now  why  it  is  that  sellers  are  willing  to  accept 
coin  in  exchange  for  their  goods.  They  obtain  an  equivalent  of 
property  for  that  which  they  part  with.  They  no  longer  possess  the 
same  property,  but  they  still  hold  property  of  the  same  value.  The 
'essence  of  that  value  lies  in  the  worth  of  the  metal,  in  its  worth  for 
buying  to  gilders  aTid  jewellers,  and  all  those  who  require  it  for  use. 
That  worth  is  determined  for  the  precious  metals  by  the  same  causes 
as  govern  other  commodities,  by  their  cost  of  production.  The  tailor 
values  his  coat  at  the  cost  of  his  labour  and  of  the  materials  he  has 
been  obliged  to  procure.  Upon  precisely  the  same  consideration  the 
miner  calculates  the  remuneration  for  which  he  can  afford  to  carry  on 
his  search  for  gold  and  silver.  The  seller  rest^  on  a  solid  basis ; 
when  he  grasps  the  sovereign  he  possesses  a  piece  of  property  of 
value  as  real  as  the  value  of  a  sheep  or  of  a  pair  of  shoes  ;  the  barter 
of  the  goods  against  the  gold  is  an  exchange  of  two  substantial  and 
real  equivalents. 

We  have  now  reached  the  second  atage  of  this  division  of  our 
subject — all  coin  is  money,  but  is  all  money  coin  ?  Here  I  am  at 
once  confronted  by  a  vast  mass  of  very  diversified  usage.  In  the 
common  language  of  the  world  bank-notes  are  almost  universally 
called  money.  The  phrase  paper-money  has  made  for  itself  an  esta- 
blished position.  It  is  currently  used  as  an  expression  of  perfect 
legitimacy.  Bills  are  also,  though  much  less  frequently,  ctille<l 
money.  Cheques  are  far  more  largely  endowed  with  this  designa- 
tion. A  shopkeeper  counting  up  his  receipts,  amongst  which  cheques 
enter  as  a  large  hgure,  a  depositor  taking  cash  and  cheques  to  hia 

ikers,  a  banker  casting  up  the  receipts  and  pajTnents  of  tho  day, 
all  speak  of  cheques  as  money.  Above  all,  the  means  of  which 
bankers  dispose,  the  resources  which  they  lend  to  borrowers,  the 
commodity  in  which  they  are  described  as  dealing,  ai-e  all  pre- 
eminently styled  money.     The  word  reaches  its  culminating  point  of 
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glory  in  the  sonorous  and  compendious  expression,  fho  money- 
mtirkot.  There  the  expressions — money  is  abundant  or  money  is 
8caroe ;  the  rate  for  money  is  high  or  low ;  bankers  are  full  of 
money,  or  bankers  have  no  money  to  lend — are  on  the  lips  of  every 
merchant  and  every  trader.  Even  a  journal  of  such  high  intelli- 
gence as  the  Econonmty  in  expounding  the  situation  of  the  banking 
world,  speaks  of  it^  ftmds,  week  ailer  week,  as  money.  This  mar- 
vellous word  runs  the  same  course  in  ordinary  as  in  commercial  life. 
A  rich  man  is  said  to  have  so  much  money,  so  many  thousand 
pounds  in  Consob.  Another  is  painted  as  possessing  so  many 
thousand  poimds  of  one  railway  stock  and  so  many  of  another. 
A  moment's  observation  is  sufficient  to  discover  the  endless  variety 
of  objects  to  which  this  multiple  word  is  applied. 

In  examining  these  various  claimants  to  the  title  of  money,  I  will 
deal  first  with  the  one  whoso  right  seems  to  be  the  strongest^ — the 
bank-note.  It  possesses  incontestably  many  qxxalities  identical  with 
those  of  money.  First  of  all,  it  is  an  efficient  instrument  of  ex- 
change ;  in  England  the  Bank  of  England  note  buys  property'  as 
readily  as  coin.  In  the  next  place,  it  circulates  ;  and  this  is  a 
very  distinctive  and  important  featui*e.  It  is  not,  like  the  cheque, 
extinguished  by  a  single  operation ;  it  i-emains  in  circulation,  it 
'passes  from  hand  to  hand,  it  goes  on  to  perform  for  the  man  who 
takes  it  the  same  office  as  it  did  for  its  previous  holder.  It  thus 
forms  a  part  of  that  permanent  stock  of  tools,  of  histrumont^  of 
exchange,  which  collectively  are  called  the  currency.  It  seems  hard 
thcrefbro  to  draw  any  solid  distinction  between  it  and  money-  Both 
apparently  perform  the  same  identical  work.  They  seem  to 
dificr  only  as  a  chisel  diflers  from  a  saw  in  a  carpenter's  basket ; 
both  are  cutting  toolis,  with  differences  only  of  defaiil.  Must 
we  infer  then  that  the  bank-note  is  money  ?  To  this  question 
I  answer  that  the  bank-note  is  not  money,  and  ought  never  to  be 
called  money.  K  you  wish  to  see  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  read  what  is  written  on  the  note.  It  promisee  to  pay 
five  pounds  on  demand ;  it  undertakes  to  procure  for  you  so  much 
money ;  but  you  must  ask  for  the  money  in  order  to  have  it.  A. 
promise  to  give  a  thing  cannot  posi^iibly  be  the  thing  itself;  the  two 
things  cannot  be  identified  without  generating  mischievous  con- 
fusion. A  bank-note  is  not  a  payment  ;  it  does  not  put  into  your 
hands  a  substaucc  of  equal  value  yni\i  the  property  you  are  selling. 
And  if  the  Bank  of  England  fails,  as  so  many  other  banks  have 
failed,  you  will  never  be  paid  at  all.  You  will  never  obtain  the 
money  which  has  been  promised ;  you  will  have  given  away  your 
goods  for  nothing.  It  is  very  true,  that  so  long  as  the  Bunk 
of  England  is  supposed  to  be  solvent,  its  piece  of  paper,  its  printed 
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words  will  do  for  you  all  thut  coin  could  have  done  ;  you  can  take  it 
to  the  shop  where  you  wish  to  buy  and  you  will  have  your  wants 
supplied  us  easily  as  if  you  had  carried  coin  in  your  pockei.  In 
other  words,  a  good  debt,  especially  the  debt  due  by  a  strong  bank, 
like  the  Bank  of  England,  buys  as  effectirely  as  money ;  men  will 
give  their  merchandise  for  it  as  readily  as  they  would  for  money.  But 
that  fact  doea  not  identify  the  acknowledgment  of  debt  with  the  coin 
due.  If  it  were  held  to  justify  the  application  of  the  word  money  to  the 
bank-note,  thou  a  spoken  promise,  which  is  equally  binding  in  law  with 
the  written  note,  the  promise  to  pay  which  a  purchaser  gives  when 
he  orders  the  article  he  takes  away  to  be  put  down  to  his  account^ 
must  be  money  also ;  and  the  accounts  of  ever}'  tradesman  in  every 

lop  in  the  land  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  money  of  the 
'  coimtry.  There  are  persons  who  would  not  shrink  from  accepting 
such  a  conclusion ;  but  the  onl}'  result  of  their  view  would  be  to 
Itrip  the  designation  money  of  all  useful  meaning,  to  reduce 
!t  to  a  mere  husk,  and  to  render  all  science  of  money  simply  im- 
}0&8ible. 

The  truth  that  bank-notes  are  not  money  has  received  a  remarkable 
coniirmatiou  from  an  elaborate  judgment  recently  delivered  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  question  which  presented 
itself  for  final  decision  was,  whether  debts  which  were  in  existence 
prior  to  the  Act  of  Congress  which  made  the  bank-not^s  called 
greenbacks  legal  tender  were  discharged  by  the  tender  of  these 
notes.  Nothing  could  bo  sounder  or  more  admirable  than  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  Chief  Justice  Chase.  He  ruled  that  such 
debts  were  contracts  to  deliver  money,  and  that  bank-notes  were  not 
money,  and  could  not  be  forced  upon  a  creditor  as  a  satisfaction  of 
his  claim.     The   distinction  that    coin    alone,  the  metallic  dollar, 

ras  money,  was  most  sharply  and  accurately  drawn,  and  the  right 
of  the  creditor  to  pajTnent  established.  A  note  was  pronounced 
not  to  be  pa}Tnent ;  it  did  not  fulfil  the  contract  entered  into  by 
the  debtor  to  deliver  money.  The  case  was  totally  difforont 
with  debts  contracted  subsequently  to  the  enuctmont  of  the  law 
which  declared  greenbaclcs  to  be  legid  tender  in  full  satisfaction  of 
the  creditor's  claim.  He  had  been  distinctly  forewarned  that  the 
word  dollar  would  be  understood  by  the  law  to  mean  that  particular 
piece  of  paper  which  contained  an  acknowledgment  of  debt  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  He  knew  beforehand,  when  he 
gave  credit  and  parted  with  his  property  for  an  lujdertaking  to  be  paid 
in  dollars,  that  he  would  receive  not  money,  but  the  transfer  of  a 
debt,  expressed  on  paper,  which  was  due  by  the  government.  He 
did  not  stipulate  for  money,  and  consequently  money  he  had  no 
right  to,  and  would  not  receive.     He  would  got  dollars,  as  interpreted 
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by  tbe  law  of  legal  tender — not  the  metallic  dollar,  which  is  mone^^ 
but  a  promise  made  by  the  government  to  pay  that  dollar,  without 
any  stipulation  as  to  the  time  when  it  should  be  given.  It  was  for 
him  to  consider,  when  he  gave  away  his  goods,  what  the  promise  of 
a  dollar,  when  it  reached  him  on  a  piece  of  paper,  might  be  worth  in 
the  shops. 

If  the  bank-note  fails  to  make  good  its  title  to  be  ranked  as  money, 
the  chance  of  success  for  the  bill  will  be  considerably  weaker.  The 
power  of  circulation  still  lingers  in  the  bill ;  its  existence  is  not 
limited  to  one  single  act,  then  to  disappear  for  ever.  A  good  bill  is 
endowed  with  a  certain  faculty  of  travelling  about ;  it  may  settle 
several  transactions  in  succession.  Nevertheless,  its  claim  to  be 
classed  as  money  is  taintcfl  with  the  same  fatal  flaw,  that  it  gives 
only  a  promise,  and  not  the  thing  promised  itself;  and^  as  before, 
we  repeat  that  an  imdertaking,  whether  written  or  spoken,  to 
produce  a  substance,  a  metal,  is  not  the  substance  itself.  A  bill 
binds  its  acceptor  to  furnish  on  a  given  day  so  many  coins,  called 
pounds  ;  but  it  is  not  itself  the  coins.  It  fares  still  worse  with  the 
cheque,  for  it  does  not  circulate ;  it  has  no  currency ;  it  has  no  other 
feature  that  characterizes  money  except  the  one  common  to  all  those 
instruments,  that  by  its  means  property  may  be  purchased.  It  is 
simply  an  order  to  your  banker  to  pay  to  some  other  person  some 
coins,  pounds,  which  he  owes  you.  It  is  no  better  than  a  letter  ;  a 
verbal  request  would  do  as  well,  only  that  the  utterance  of  the 
ordering  words  wotdd  be  more  difficult  to  prove  in  a  court  of  law 
than  your  handwriting.  And  this  leads  me  to  call  your  notice  to  a 
quality  which  belongs  in  common  to  all  these  wonder-working  pieces 
of  paper,  and  which  constitutes  their  scientific  nature.  They  are  all 
evidences  of  debt,  available  to  set  the  law  in  motion  to  compel  their 
writers  to  make  good  their  promises,  and  to  produce  the  coins  which 
they  acknowledge  to  be  due,  and  which  they  undertake  shall  he 
forthcoming  at  the  specified  time.  Their  virtue  resides  exclusively 
in  their  power  to  bring  down  upon  the  debtor,  the  signer,  the  com- 
pulsion of  the  law.  The  stipulated  pounds  may  not  be  produced, 
and  then  the  creditor  who  has  parted  with  his  property  in  exchange 
for  this  paper  remains  without  payment ;  so  he  has  recourse  to  a 
court  of  law,  which  enforces  the  recovery  of  what  ia  his  due.  But 
it  is  always  essential  to  remember  that  verbal  evidence  of  a  debt  is 
as  valid  at  law  as  written ;  the  advantage  of  writing  consists  solely 
in  the  greater  facility  of  producing  a  signed  acknowledgment  than, 
an  array  of  personal  witnesses. 

\V"e  now  pass  into  a  different  region.  We  enter  into  the  land  of 
banking,  a  country  full  of  oracular  utterances,  and  mystical  phrases, 
which  the  uninitiated  are  warned  not  to  approach,  for  it  is  not  given 
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to  the  profane  to  understand  the  solemn  mysteries  of  which  great 
authorities  alone  possess  the  key.  Yet  our  inqxiiiy  forces  us  to  ask 
the  question  whether  the  funds  wielded  by  banks  are  money — 
whether  those  all-important  resources  which  are  the  life-blood  of  the 
mercantile  community  arc  actually  and  by  their  rery  nature  essentially 
money  ?  I  have  already  treated  this  subject  in  Lectures  delivered  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  ;*  but  I  must  ask  for  your  kind  permission  to 
repeat  on  the  present  occasion  some  of  the  statements  which  I  then 
made.  I  asked  myself  the  question,  What  is  a  bank,  and  what  is 
the  article  in  which  it  deals  P  and  the  answer  which  I  obtained  was 
not  that  banks  dealt  in  money.  Such  a  conclusion  was  forbidden  by 
general  reasoning  which  received  striking  illustration  from  figures 
given  to  the  world  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  He  analyzed  the  receipts 
of  his  own  bank,  and  on  a  sum  of  nineteen  millions  he  discovered 
that  three  per  cent,  only  were  cash.  Three  parts  only  in  a  hundred 
consisted  of  coin  and  bank-notes.  Of  this  amount  of  cash,  one-sixth 
only  was  composed  of  coin,  the  remainder  consisted  of  notes ;  and, 
as  we  hove  ascertained  that  bank-notes  are  not  money,  only  one-half 
per  cent.,  or  ten  shillings  in  a  hundred  pounds,  can  be  described  as 
money.  What  shall  wo  say  of  the  remaining  ninety-seven  parts  of 
the  commodity  in  which  bankers  deal,  of  the  receipts  obtained  by 
bankers  from  their  customers,  and  which  they  afterwards  dispense 
out  to  traders — are  they  money  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  form  in  which 
they  come  into  the  banker's  hands.  They  reach  him  as  written 
pieces  of  paper,  as  cheques,  bills,  warrants,  and  other  like  documents 
inscribed  with  figures.  We  meet  again  our  old  acquaintance  the 
promise,  the  order  to  pay,  the  right  and  title  to  demand  coins,  to 
receive  pounds,  but  not  the  pounds  themselves.  It  is  still  the  same 
tale,  the  voucher  of  a  debt,  but  not  its  pajTnent ;  a  bit  of  paper,  and 
not  valuable  metal ;  a  legal  proof  of  coins  due,  but  not  money.  The 
bank  is  a  house  of  passage,  through  which  the  cheques  and  bills 
travel  on  their  road  to  settlement ;  assuredly  as  to  his  receipts, 
money  is  not  what  a  banker  obtains  from  his  customers.  Well, 
but  does  he  not  obtain  gold,  when  he  presents  these  cheques  and 
bills  for  pajTnent  ?  He  does  not ;  for  though  he  has  the  right  to 
demand  coin,  he  docs  not  ask  for  it,  and  does  not  get  it.  It  is  the 
business  of  a  banker  to  lend  to  borrowers  the  sums  he  receives  from 
his  depositors ;  and  these  loans  in  turn  are  themselves  for  the  most 
part  taken  out  from  him  in  cheques.  Thus,  less  a  certain  balance 
stained  as  reserve,  his  advances  equal  his  receipts,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  both  is  effected  by  setting  off  one  against  another,  so  that 
each  cancel  the  other.     In  large  commercial  communities  clearing 

•  The  "  Principlos  of  Currency,"  Six  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford.    James  Parker 
■nd  Co.,  Oxford  and  London. 
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houses  are  institated,  at  wliich  this  mutual  cancelment  is  carried  out 
without  the  intervention  of  coin.  Where  clearing  houses  do  not 
^st,  more  cash  is  required,  for  the  cheques  are  more  frequently 
paid  over  the  counter ;  but  it  circulates  so  quickly,  the  sums  receiyed 
by  the  banker  for  the  cheques  he  holds  flow  out  so  rapidly  in 
payment  of  the  cheques  which  he  allows  his  borrowers  to  draw  upon 
him,  that  practically  this  extra  quantity  of  money  and  notes  passing 
is  very  trifling  in  quantity  compared  with  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  the  transactions  effected.  What  occurs  at  one  bank  occurs  at  all 
the  rest ;  each  settles  the  paying  and  receiving  of  the  day  either 
at  the  clearing  house,  or  by  rapid  movements  to  and  fro  of  a  small 
quantity  of  cash ;  and  collectively  they  become  a  universal  clearing 
house  for  the  settlement  of  mutual  debts.  This  analysis  enables 
UB  to  understand  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  banks  deal  in  cash  to 
the  extent  of  only  three  parts  in  a  hundred  of  their  business,  and 
only  one-half  per  cent,  in  coin  or  money.  And  further,  it  furnishes 
UB  with  a  clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  a  bank,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  article  in  which  it  trades.  It  shows  us  that  a  bank 
deals  in  debts,  expressed  in  written  acknowledgments,  and  that  its 
true  character  is  summed  up  in  the  definition  that  it  is  an  institution 
for  the  transfer  of  debts. 

But  now  you  will  probably  ask  in  wonder,  whether  you  are  really 
to  understand  that  when  a  merchant  borrows  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  from  a  bank  he  receives  the  loan  in  debts  ?  To  this  I  reply 
that  the  transaction  is  nothing  else  than  a  shuffling  about  of  debts. 
The  borrowing  merchant  has  a  credit  opened  to  him  by  his  banker  ; 
and  he  makes  his  purchases  by  the  instrimientality  of  bills  or 
cheques  which  he  draws  on  that  credit.  He  thus  contracts  a  debt 
at  the  bank';  but  how  is  the  banker  able  to  grant  the  loan  ?  By 
means  of  the  debts  of  other  persons,  the  bills  and  cheques  lodged  with 
him  by  his  depositors.  The  kernel  of  the  explanation  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  nature  and  significance  of  a  debt.  A  debt  is  a  right  vested  in  a 
creditor  to  demand  a  sum  of  money  from  his  debtor ;  and  it  is  his 
power  of  demanding  money  from  others  which  enables  a  banker  to 
make  advances  to  his  customers.  What  he  practically  does  is  to 
transfer  to  A  a  power  of  demanding  coin  which  he  received  from  B. 
In  form  and  appearance,  it  is  the  interposed  banker  who  lends  to  A ; 
in  substance  and  reality,  B  is  the  true  lender ;  and  it  is  power  to 
demand  money  from  some  third  person  which  B  deposited  with 
the  banker  that  is  the  essence  of  the  advance  which  the  banker 
grants  to  A. 

And  now  I  invite  your  careful  attention  to  an  inquiry  full  of 
interest  and  instruction : — ^How  do  these  debts,  these  rights  to 
demand  coin,  which  constitute  the  resources  of  banks,  oome  into 
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existence  ?  Who  owca  them  ?  The  purchasers  and  owners  of  com- 
modities. The  property,  the  wealth  of  the  community,  is  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  these  debts.  A  banker  receives  from  his  custoraora 
a  certain  number  of  cheques^  bills,  dividend-warrants,  and  the  like, 
which  entitle  hira  to  claim  the  payment  of  coin  from  the  persons 
designated  in  these  documents.  These  funds,  which  place  new 
means  in  his  hands,  which  augment  his  resources,  and  enable 
him  to  lend  assistance  to  traders,  all  imply  a  sale  of  goods  or 
other  property;  all  signify  that  goods  have  been  bought,  and  changed 
hands,  and  that  the  pajnnent  for  them  has  not  been  completed.  Tho 
sellers  pass  on  their  claims  to  the  bankers  for  collection ;  and  the 
settlement  of  these  claims  for  coin  is  the  fund  with  which  the  bankers 
trade.  A  Liverpool  importer  sells  a  cargo  of  cotton  to  a  Manchester 
manufacturer,  and  is  paid  with  a  cheque  on  a  Manchester  bank.  The 
drawing  of  the  cheque  implies  that  a  banker  of  Manchester  owes  a 
debt  to  the  manufacturer.  How  came  that  debt  into  being?  By 
sales  of  calico,  of  which  tho  proceeds  had  been  lodged  iu  the  bank, 
and  had  generated  a  corresponding  power  of  buying.  By  selling 
his  calico  to  the  shopkeeper,  tho  manufacturer  acquired  the  means  of 
purchasing  goods  of  equal  value ;  this  purchasing  power  he  docs  not 
exercise  for  the  moment,  but  leaves  in  the  hands  of  his  banker  till 
it  suits  him  to  huy  tho  cargo  at  Liverpool.  loi  precisely  the  same 
manner  the  shopkeeper  may  have  paid  the  manuJ'acturcr  with  a 
cheque  on  a  debt  due  to  him  by  a  banker  in  consequence  of  sales 
made  to  wearers  of  shirts  ;  and  wo  thus  obtain  in  final  analysis  that 
it  is  with  a  power  of  buying  created  bj'  sales  of  goods  to  consumers 
that  bankers  are  enabled  to  meet  the  cheques  drawn  npon  them  by 
their  customers,  or  those  to  whom  they  have  made  advances.  Those 
who  consume  the  goods,  the  wearers  of  shirts,  supply  the  means ;  but 
the  manufacturer,  by  not  buying  as  fast  as  he  sells,  retains  an  unex- 
pended power  of  buying,  which  he  permits  the  banker  to  use  for  a 
season.  Without  the  sales  the  banker  would  have  obtained  nothing, 
nor  would  tho  sales  have  brought  him  any  resources  were  it  not  that 
the  sellers  did  not  purchase  as  quickly  as  they  sold.  The  banker 
collects  tho  debts  due  to  the  manufacturer,  and  lends  the  proceeds  to 
a  dealer  in  tea  or  tobacco,  and  thus,  till  the  manufacturer  is  ready  to 
buy  the  cargo  of  cotton  at  Liverpool,  his  calico  has  placed  tea  or 
tobacco  in  the  hands  of  dealers  in  those  commodities.  It  is  the  tea 
and  the  cotton  which  owe  tho  debt,  which  is  idtinmtely  to  purchase 
the  cotton  in  the  docks. 

It  is  possible  that  tho  purchasers  of  shirts  may  pay  for  them  with 
>ney — with  coin.  In  that  case  the  shopkeepers  will,  in  England, 
it  least,  carry  the  major  portion  of  it  to  their  bankers;  but  it 
will  not  stay  at  tho  banks.     Tho  currency  would  become  speedily 
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deficient  if  it  were  to  tarry  in  the  strong  chests  ;  change  would 
become  scarce,  and  those  whose  business  required  supplies  of  coin 
would  immediately  procure  them  from  their  bankers,  and  thus 
the  currency  would  run  its  full  and  perpetual  round-  But,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  and  as  the  facts  quoted  by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
demonstrate,  only  a  very  insignificant  part  of  the  payments  due  for 
the  purchase  of  shirts  are  made  in  coin ;  they  are  liquidated  by  drafts 
on  the  debts  due  by  bankers  on  the  current  accounts  of  their 
cuatomers ;  and  money,  coin,  still  continues  absent,  so  to  speak,  from 
the  hands  of  bankers. 

It  will  have  been  perceived  from  the  preceding  explanation  that 
what  banks  distribute  is  not  money,  but  the  right  to  demand  money; 
but  it  also  suggests  a  question,  on  which  we  may  linger  a  few 
moments  with  advantage.  Do  banks  possess  capital?  In  many  ears 
the  question  will  sound  as  puerile  and  absurd.  Banks  not  possess 
capital !  Why  the  language  of  common  life  overflows  with  talk  about 
the  capital  in  the  hands  of  bankers.  ITow  can  any  sane  man  assert 
that  bankers  do  not  possess  capital  ?  Well,  we  must  agree  with  the 
language  of  the  world  ;  bankers  do  possess  capital ;  but  how  much  ? 
The  coin  in  their  tills  is  clearly  capital ;  it  is  made  of  vahuiblo  metal ; 
it  can  be  sold  in  the  metal  market  as  readily  as  tin  or  iron.  So  are 
their  premises  and  their  furniture;  no  one  can  refuse  these  the  title 
of  capital;  they  are  actual  and  real  wealth.  Is  there  anything  else 
possessed  by  bankers  which  is  capital  ?  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
is.  What !  not  their  bank-notes  ?  No,  not  their  bank-not^s ;  their 
bank-notes  arc  not  capital.  If  a  fire  broke  out,  and  all  the 
bank-notes  perished  in  the  flames,  would  England  have  lost  an  atom 
of  her  capital  ?  Would  she  be  a  shilling  the  poorer  ?  Wliat  a 
burnt-up  bank  will  have  lost,  the  Bank  of  England  will  have  gained. 
Vouchers  will  have  been  destroyed,  and  vast  will  be  the  difference  to 
the  two  banks — ^^just  as  the  difference  is  immense  between  the  two  men 
who  have  lost  and  won  a  fortune  at  betting.  But  there  is  no  diminution 
of  property,  no  destruction  of  capitaL  Then  come  the  deposits ;  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  has  twenty  millions  of  them ;  are 
not  these  capital  ?  No,  in  no  respect  more  than  the  bank-notes. 
Twenty  millions  of  deposits  mean  twenty  millions  of  debts  due  by 
the  bank  ;  and  they  are  covered  by  a  counter  amount  of  debts  due 
to  the  bank  by  borrowers,  and  a  reserve  of  cash  iu  the  till  of  the 
bank.  In  truth,  with  the  exception  of  the  reserve,  its  ledger  sums 
np  the  London  and  Westminister  Bank ;  and  if  by  any  foi-tuitous 
combination  of  circumstances,  by  the  accident  of  war,  for  instance, 
the  ledger  was  destroyed,  and  along  with  it  the  bills  and  all  other 
evidence  of  the  transactions  effected,  the  result  would  be  that  the 
depositors  would  lose  their  property,  and  the  borrowers  would  gain  it. 
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But,  as  in  the  case  of  notes,  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  capital 
of  the  country ;  the  loss  of  one  set  of  men  would  be  the  gain  of 
another.  ^Vhat  the  bank  really  possesses  and  can  distribute  over 
all  the  trades  of  the  country  is  the  command  of  capital,  the  power  of 
buying,  the  power  of  going  to  shops  and  warehouses,  and  procuiing 
the  goods  they  contain.  This  power  resides  in  debts,  in  rights  to 
demand  coin,  which  coin  is  very  rarely  required,  and  scarcely  ever 
passes,  but  whose  assumed  presence  is  always  felt.  The  cargo  of 
cotton  is  sold  for  a  cheque  on  the  bank,  and  that  cheque  is  settled  by 
being  set  off  against  a  second  cheque,  which  the  seller  of  the  cotton 
puts  forth  in  the  purchase  of  iron,  which  he  intends  to  make  the  return 
cargo  to  America ;  and  thus  the  true  and  ultimate  facts  come  to 
light,  that  the  iron  of  Liverpool  has  bought  the  cotton  of  New  York, 
and  that  the  intermediate  agency  of  cheques,  bills,  aud  a  trifle  of 
money,  has  been  merely  locomotive  machinery. 

A  similar  explanation  will  enable  us  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  that  a  man  possesses  so  many  thousand  pounds  in 
Consols.  Here  again  we  repeat  the  former  remark,  that  he  possesses 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  cost  him  certainly  these  thousands  to  be- 
come the  creditor  of  the  State  for  so  much,  or,  indeed,  for  rather  more 
money ;  but  he  parted  with  his  pounds,  hia  money,  when  he  purchased 
the  Consols,  aud  all  he  obtained  was  a  title-deed,  acknowledging  a 
debt  due  to  him  by  the  State,  aud  pledging  the  State  to  pay  him 
these  pounds  in  coin  so  many  times  over  each  year.  So  long  as  the 
State  of  England  is  solvent,  he  acquires  twice  a  year  a  certain 
number  of  pounds,  a  certain  amount  of  money,  paid  to  him  in  one 
form  or  other ;  here  ho  touches  an  actual  substance,  a  positive 
quantity  of  coin,  if  he  choose  to  require  payment  in  that  form.  Cut 
the  purchase-money  ho  gave  for  the  Consols  is  gone,  and  possibly 
may  never  be  recovered.  The  State  has  stiUjected  itself  to  no  fixed 
period  for  the  repayment  of  the  debt,  and  the  multitudinous  events  of 
human  life  may  bring  about  for  him  the  calamity  that  no  man  wOl 
be  willing  to  give  him  anything  in  purchase  of  that  debt.  Even  as 
the  matter  stands  in  the  actual  world,  the  Consols  which  he  reckons 
at  one  figure  this  year,  ha  may  be  compelled  by  the  state  of  the  Consols 
market  to  rate  at  another  the  next ;  and  this  fact  alone  completely 
demonstrates  that  the  pounds  of  these  Consols  are  not  in  his  hands  at 
all,  but  exist  only  as  an  estimate  of  the  sum  for  which  he  expects  to 
be  able  to  sell  them.  A  commodity  and  its  price  can  never  be  the 
«ame  thing. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  last  memorable  use  of  language, — 
the  darling  expression  of  the  newspapers — the  money-market.  How 
pleasantly  the  alliteration  sounds ;  how  compendious  a  phrase  for 
denoting  a  multitude  of  things  !     Yet  how  much  is  there  of  money 
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among-st  them  ?  Look  down  the  list  and  consider.  Consols  we 
have  seen  to  be  not  money ;  neither  are  any  of  the  foreign  stocks. 
They  are  no  more  money  than  the  eoles  and  turbots  in  a  fish- 
monger's list  are  money.  The  Stock  Exchange  list  tells  us  their 
prices  for  the  day  ;  but  if  you  buy  them,  no  money  will  be  delivered 
into  your  hands.  Pass  on  to  the  long  array  of  railway  shares  ;  is 
a  share  money  ?  is  it  not  rather  a  title-deed  conferring  the  rights 
of  partnership  in  a  commercial  enterprise  ?  What  is  the  ditference, 
commercially,  between  a  railway  and  a  ship  or  a  stage-coach  ? 
Has  any  one  ever  called  a  ship  or  coach  money  ?  Or  take  the  very 
cream  of  the  expression,  money-market,  the  rate  of  interest  charged 
by  bnukei-a  each  day  on  the  loans  whioli  they  advance  to  traders ; 
we  have  already  learnt  that  these  loans  are  not  money,  but  rights 
to  demand  money,  purchasing  power,  power  to  buy  goods,  and  that 
enormous  purchases  are  made  with  it  daily  withoiit  any  money 
whatever  passing.  Throughout  the  long  catalogue  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  list  I  can  discover  not  a  single  portion  of  money.  I 
'find  a  great  row  of  prices,  but  the  things  on  sale  are  not  money. 
I  grant,  however,  that  a  common  name  for  these  varied  objects  is 
eminently  desirable ;  for  tho  demand  for  such  a  general  designation 
is  real,  and  men  will  certainly  invent  one,  or  employ  tho  phrase 
already  on  their  lips,  if  a  better  one  is  not  suggested.  Loan 
and  Investment  Market  has  been  proposed  for  these  purposes,  and 
it  appears  to  me  unobjectionable.  But  I  fear  any  terra  founded 
on  scientific  reasons  will  have  but  little  chance  against  the  melody 
and  smoothness  of  the  popidar  phrase.  A  meeting  of  newspaper 
editors  might  perform  a  great  deed  of  science,  and  perhap3  impose 
an  improved  phraseology  on  a  reluctant  public.  Such  a  feat  would 
be  pleasant  to  behold ;  its  probability  you  can  estimate  as  well  as 
I  can. 

"  But  what  is  the  harm,"  I  shall  be  asked,  "  of  employing  the  old 
familiar  phrase  ?  why  should  not  all  these  things  be  called  money  P 
When  tho  term  is  applied  to  notes,  bills,  and  cheques,  the  guilt  of 
flome  little  inaccuracy  may  bo  incurred  ;  but  popular  language  ia  not 
held  down  to  the  strict  rules  of  scientific  expression.  All  these  things 
speak  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  There  is  no  substance 
connected  with  them  but  money.  The  man  who  buys  and  pays 
with  a  cheque  raises  the  idea  of  money  in  the  mind  of  the  seller ; 
it  is  against  money  that  the  value  of  the  goods  are  measured  by 
buyer  and  seller  alike ;  money  is  present  in  imagination  if  not 
in  bodily  form ;  and  here  the  idea  is  as  powerful  us  the  reality. 
A  genus,  a  common  designation,  must  be  devised  for  all  these 
varieties ;  what  better  one  can  be  thought  of  than  money  i"'  The 
answer   to   these  remarks  must   be  sought   from   the  well-known 
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law,  that  confusion  of  language  invariably  generates  confusion 
of  thought.  The  misuse  of  words  can  never  bo  practised  with 
impunity ;  some  consequent  mischief  will  always  exact  a  penalty 
for  the  offence.  In  the  case  of  money,  the  disorder  created  in  the 
thoughts  of  men  entails  a  severe  punishment  on  carelessness  and 
inaccuracy.  Money  is  not  a  common  term,  a  logical  expression, 
such  as  animal  or  tree,  or  the  like,  purposely  invented  to  express 
a  generic  likeness  in  many  diverse  species.  It  is  a  name  for  a  single 
definite  thing,  for  one  particidar  substance,  for  coin ;  and  the 
mischief — and  it  is  immense — conaiste  in  leading  the  mind  to 
transfer  to  an  object  entirely  different  in  nature  some  of  the 
special  qualities  belonging  to  the  original  body  designated  by  the 
word.  Tliere  is  an  end  to  all  science  so  long  as  this  perverting 
process  of  thought  continues.  Money  becomes  identified  with  the 
order  to  pay  money,  with  the  right  to  demand  it ;  a  mat^riulsubstance 
with  a  thought,  a  metal  with  paper.  No  doubt  the  same  confusion  hap- 
pens in  other  matters  also.  A  merchant  who  has  sent  out  orders  to 
purchase  cotton  at  New  York  is  often  heard  to  say  on  Change  that  ho 
has  80  much  cotton ;  but  there  is  no  danger  here  of  the  letter  he  wrote 
being  taken  for  cotton.  But  in  the  case  of  money  the  identification  is 
carried  out  in  the  mijid  between  the  order  to  pay  coin  and  the  coin 
itself.  Bank-notes  are  intentionally  called  money ;  they  are  argued 
about  as  money  ;  the  same  effects  are  assigned  to  them  as  to  money. 
Political  economy  is  overrun  witli  writers  who  speak  of  tlie  resources 
of  bankers  as  money.  A  legal  right,  a  voucher,  a  piece  of  evidence 
good  at  law,  is  thus  confounded  with  the  object  which  it  serves  to 
claim.  The  popular  commercial  mind  soon  passes  on  to  believe  that 
these  small  bits  of  paper,  these  sums  standing  at  their  accounts  at 
bankers,  are  wealth  in  themselves  ;  and  when  the  correctness  of  such 
a  belief  is  challenged,  they  are  satisfied  with  repljdng  that  it  is  wealth 
to  them,  that  they  can  get  wealth  with  them,  and  that  that  is  the 
aame  thing.  They  might  as  well  affirm  that  a  title-deed  is  the 
Bame  identical  thing  with  the  broad  acres  whose  ownership  it 
oonveys,  that  a  reversionary  interest  is  wealth  as  truly  as  the 
property  which  it  can  obtain  only  hereafter,  or  that  a  creditor 
atill  retains  the  wealth  which  he  has  given  away  to  his  debtor. 
It  never  occurs  to  those  who  use  such  language  to  ask  themselves 
how  much  wealth  they  would  possess  if  the  title-deed  were  lost 
and  could  be  supplemented  by  no  other  evidence,  or  the  debtor 
became  insolvent,  or  if  the  reversion  consisted  of  a  houso  or  some 
perishable  chattel,  and  were  destroyed.  Wealth  is  thus  reckoned 
twice  over, — once,  as  it  exists  in  the  hands  of  the  man  who  holds 
it ;  a  second  time,  as  it  exists  ideally  in  the  mind  of  its  legal 
owner.    The  natural  consequences  of  such  a  jumble  could  not  fail 
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to  make  themselves  felt.  The  belief  that  bank-notes  are  money 
^nld  not  help  generating  the  inference  that  an  abundance  of 
bank-notes  is  an  abundance  of  wealth ;  that  the  money-market,  as 
it  is  called,  is  strong  and  safe  when  plenty  of  bank-notes  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  bankers,  especially  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Unrestricted  issues  mean  a  plethora  of  resources  for 
loans  and  discount,  till  at  last  the  summit  is  reached  in  the  exquisite 
idea  that  the  most  violent  commercial  convulsions  and  the  most 
destructive  crises  may  be  cured  by  a  wonderful  specific, — the 
repealing  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  and  the  enabling 
the  bank  to  issue  more  bank-notes.  The  minds  of  the  commercial 
community  are  thus  directed  to  look  at  the  currency  as  containing 
the  secret  of  thriving  or  disastrous  trade.  They  are  taught  to 
study  gold  and  notes,  their  ebbings  and  their  flowings,  as  the  powers 
which  hold  the  mysterious  keys  of  wealth.  A  large  import  of  gold 
fills  them  with  delight  and  confidence,  an  export  plunges  them  into 
panic.  Gold  is  announced  by  the  newspapers  as  steadily  flowing 
in,  and  straightway  great  commercial  operations  are  embarked  upon 
with  buoyant  feeling ;  so  many  thousands  of  metal  were  taken  out 
from  the  vaults  yesterday,  and  bankers  put  on  grave  looks,  and 
every  merchant  hurries  to  have  his  bills  discounted,  and  commercial 
enterprise  is  stopped  at  every  opening.  Are  such  notions  scientific  P 
arc  they  rational?  Certainly,  if  paper  is  wealth,  and  abundance 
of  paper  much  wealth,  the  ideas  and  the  conduct  which  springs 
from  them  befit  thoughtful  mortals ;  but  if  these  views  arc  built 
on  a  foundation  of  illusion,  the  harm  created  may  be  enormous — 
speculation  constructed  on  a  radical  ignorance  of  the  nature 
and  the  laws  both  of  wealth  and  trade  may  easily  become 
ruinous. 

These  remarks  bring  us  to  the  second  division  of  my  subject — the 
question.  Whether  money  has  any  effect  on  the  rate  of  discount  ?  I 
need  hardly  remind  you  of  the  distinction  between  the  terms  interest 
and  discount.  Interest  is  the  generic  expression ;  discount  is  the 
interest  demanded  and  paid  on  a  particular  class  of  securities.  You 
are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  discount  may  vary  over  a  very  wide 
range  of  rates,  whilst  the  rate  of  interest  in  other  markets,  so  to 
speak,  may  have  its  waters  scarcely  ruffled  by  the  commotion  which 
prevails  elsewhere.  The  bank  rate  of  discount  may  hurry  wildly  up 
to  ten  per  cent.,  whilst  at  the  same  time  attornies  may  be  obtaining 
ample  supplies  on  loans  secured  upon  land  at  scarcely  disturbed  inte- 
rest. Our  present  inquiry  relates  to  the  special  form  of  interest 
denoted  by  discount,  to  the  charge  made  by  bankers  and  other  lenders 
to  traders  on  the  security  of  bills  and  other  commercial  pledges ;  and 
the  question  is,  whether  money  exercises  any  influence  in  the  way  of 
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augmenting  or  lowering  tMs  charge.     I   will   Bpcok  first  of  true 
money,  the  only  moneys-coin. 

Coin,  we  know,  is  formed  of  a  valuable  metal,  wliicli  costs  much 
to  procure.  The  gold  coinage  of  England  has  been  frequently  esti- 
mated at  some  eighty  millions  sterling.  It  is  clear  that,  if  this 
country  had  to  purchase  this  mass  of  gold  all  at  once  for  the  first 
time,  an  equal  diminution  of  the  other  forma  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  purchase. 
The  gold-miners  would  take  away  goods  of  equal  value  fi-om  the 
nation's  stock ;  and  manifestly  there  would  be  an  equal  amount  of 
those  kindis  of  j>roperty  that  would  be  no  longer  available  for  being 
lent  to  borrowers.  The  effect  woidd  be  exactly  the  same  as  if  an 
equal  quantity  of  drainage,  or  railway-making,  or  of  building 
of  mills  and  factories,  had  been  carried  on.  Food,  clothing,  tools, 
and  other  commodities  of  many  various  kinds,  would  have  been 
destroyed,  and  in  their  place  the  nation  would  have  obtained  tools 
and  implements  of  great  efficiency  for  the  production  of  wealth,  but 
still  tools  only,  expensive  to  procure,  and  as  yet  yielding  nothing. 
The  purchase  of  the  gold  woidd  unquestionably  bo  a  wise  purchase, 
because  coin  is  an  indispensable  instrument  for  a  civilized  country ; 
but  the  acquisition  of  the  coin  would  necessarily  involve  the  loss  of  the 
property  for  which  tlic  miners  gave  it  in  exchange.  Such  an  event, 
therefore,  would  terribly  re-act  on  the  rate  of  discount,  as  well 
as  on  the  practicability  of  procuring  loans.  A  nation  compelled 
to  buy  a  vast  quantity  of  a  particular  commodity  must  have 
less  to  lend  for  other  purposes.  No  one,  I  presume,  will  dispute 
the  truth  of  this  conclusion,  when  stated  in  this  fonn.  Let 
ua  move  on,  then,  another  step.  It  will  be  granted,  I  con- 
ceive, that  if  the  stock  of  coins  is  procured  in  smaller  portions, 
the  action  on  discount  will  continue,  though  to  a  more  limited  degree. 
The  same  cause  will  be  at  work,  and  the  same  effect  must  follow.  Is 
there  any  one  of  you  who  chulleiigcs  this  deduction  ?  No  one,  I 
imagine.  Yet  are  you  quite  sure  that  you  accept  the  inference  which 
it  irresistibly  imposes  upon  every  thinker  ?  Are  you  willing  to  declare, 
that  when  merchandise  is  sold  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  balance 
of  trade  is  in  favoiir  of  England,  and  payment  is  made  by  the 
foreigner  with  gold  which  is  imported  into  the  country,  the  real 
significance  of  the  act  is  that  a  metal  has  been  purchased  with  Eng- 
land's wealth,  and  that  the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  the  purchase  must 
depend  for  judgment  on  the  purpose  and  the  use  to  which  the  metal 
can  bo  applied  ?  Do  you  assent  to  the  statement,  that  if  the  gold  is 
actually  needed  for  doing  the  work  of  coin,  that  if  the  supply  of  these 
tools  is  deficient,  and  trade  suffers  impediment  for  the  want  of 
sovereigns  to  carry  out  buying  and  selling,  the  purchase  has  been 
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wise ;  but  that  if  the  gold  is  not  r^mred  for  use,  and  is  lodged  in 
the  cellars  of  the  Bank  of  England,  wealth  has  been  given  away  to 
acquire  a  metal  which  is  as  useless  as  a  cargo  of  stones,  and  that 
the  purchase  has  been  unwise,  and,  considered  by  itself  alone,  has 
brought  loss  to  England  ?  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  a  foolish  deed  to 
sell  your  goods  abroad  against  payment  in  gold,  if  only  you 
re-export  it  from  England  with  all  possible  speed  ;  but  the  pinch,  of. 
the  question  is  this — ^whether  payment  in  gold,  as  compared  with, 
payment  by  a  return  cargo  of  merchandise,  does  not  inyolve  loss, 
when  there  is  already  a  full  supply  of  coin  to  enable  buying  and 
selling  to  proceed  smoothly  and  efficiently.  That  metal  cannot  be 
capital  so  long  as  it  continues  in  a  cellar ;  it  can  giye  no  aid  in  the 
production  of  wealth ;  it  might  as  well  have  remained  in  its  native 
mine,  so  far  as  serring  any  usefol  end  for  England's  benefit  is  con> 
cemed.  I  confess  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  how 
sensible  men  could  ever  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  the  transfer 
of  a  metal  from  a  dark  hole  in  Australia  to  another  dark  hole  in 
England  is  a  beneficial  or  even  a  rational  act.  One  can  easily  com- 
prehend how  the  great  Emperor  I^apoleon  should  store  up  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  silver  at  the  Tuileries  to  be  ready  for 
instantaneous  use  on  a  sudden  outbreak  of  war ;  that  is  a  perfectly 
intelligible  proceeding  ;  it  was  a  spare  stock  to  provide  for  an  unfor- 
seen  emergency.  But  the  delight  of  City  men  and  City  articles  is  to 
know  that  the  gold  is  in  the  vaults — in  the  thought  that  it  is  there, 
and  going  to  remain  there ;  and  its  removal  for  use  is  precisely  what 
they  deprecate.  They  like  to  hear  the  bank  return  recording  eacb 
week  a  large  accumulation  in  store ;  they  conceive  that  it  does  good 
by  continuing  in  that  state ;  what  that  good  is,  I  cannot,  by  the 
highest  efibrt  of  imagination,  conceive.  It  is  not  idle,  some  exclaim; 
it  renders  useful  service  to  trade ;  it  is  represented  by  notes.  To 
this  I  am  obliged  to  reply  with  a  confession  of  ignorance.  I  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  represent  in  matters  of  currency.  .  I 
never  use  it  myself;  and  when  it  is  employed  by  others  in  discussion, 
I  always  experience  the  feeling  as  if  the  road  one  travels  by  ended 
in  a  jungle.  If  the  meaning  be  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing  for 
England  to  give  away  a  million's  worth  of  her  property  in  order  to 
procure  a  million  pieces  of  paper  expressing  acknowledgment  of  debt, 
the  assertion  is  so  amazing  that  I  have  not  the  heart  to  disturb  its 
wonderful  brilliancy  by  refutation.  It  must  stand  as  a  conspicuous 
example  of  the  altitude  which  the  human  mind  has  reached  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

But  now  look  at  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  Suppose  your  exported 
merchandise  to  have  been  re-paid  with  foreign  goods  instead  of  gold, 
England  now  acquires  capital  by  the  exchange,  which  replaces  liie 
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products  that  she  has  sent  to  distant  lands.  She  obtains  food 
for  hei*  workmen,  or  wool  to  make  clothing  for  their  backs,  or  timber 
to  ooQstruct  dwellings.  She  has  incurred  no  loss  of  capital  by  ike 
exchange  :  wealth  has  replaced  wealth  on  precisely  the  same  principle 
that  the  coat  of  the  tailor  replaces  the  wheat  of  the  former. 
Foreign  trade  thus  becomes  a  rational  and  intelligible  operation :  the 
prolific  principle  of  division  of  labour  is  carried  out  between  nations 
as  at  home  between  individuals ;  and  gold  is  roducod  to  its  proper 
place  as  a  metal  useful  for  making  coins  with,  but  useful — I  am  not 
Bfieaking  of  its  emplo}inent  in  the  arts — only  so  far  as  coins  are 
needed. 

"Exactly  so,"  popular  sentiment  will  reply.  "Gold  is  coined  into 
money,  and  money  can  bo  lent :  it  is  the  thing  which  merchants  seek 
to  borrow ;  and  the  more  money  there  is,  cle^irly  tho  more  will 
bankers  have  to  lend  to  trade."  The  argument  seems  sound,  unanswer- 
able ;  nevertheless,  it  is  nothing  but  a  fallacy.  Follow  it  out  to  its 
conclosion,  and  you  will  perceive  at  once  that  it  must  contain  a 
flaw.  Therefore,  to  go  on  to  get  as  much  money  as  possible  is  the 
true  course  for  trade  to  pursue.  Let  all  the  export  trade  bring  back 
gold.  Buy  all  the  gold  of  tho  world  w^th  Engluud's  wares,  and  then 
merchants  w411  find  a  maximum  of  money  available  for  loans  and 
discounts.  By  the  operation,  no  doubt,  England  may  have  been 
disabled  from  importing  food  for  her  people,  or  clothiug,  or  tools ; 
but  then  she  will  have  all  the  gold,  all  the  riches  of  the  world  in  her 
grasp ;  and  no  borrower  will  bo  told  that  there  is  no  money  to  be 
lent,  and  discoimt  will  rule  at  one  per  cent.,  and  every  Englishman  will 
be  happy  and  prosperous.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  deduction  is 
transparent,  for  then  many  Engb'shmen  must  go  naked  or  starve ; 
yet  it  is  logically  derived  from  the  general  proposition  expressed 
in  the  doctrine,  that  gold  creates  money  to  be  lent  to  traders. 
That  absurdity  shows  that  the  proposition  is  not  absolute ;  that 
it  is  subject  to  limitation ;  and  that  limitation  we  shall  find 
ruins  the  statement  as  an  argument  for  the  importation  and  accu- 
mulation of  gold.  Facts  explain  this  conclusion.  The  imported 
gold  is  not  lent ;  that  is  a  clear  and  undeniable  certainty  ;  it  is  lodged 
at  the  bank.and  remains  there.  Whatever  else  borrowers  may  obtain, 
they  do  "not  receive  money ;  coin  is  not  placed  in  their  hands ;  the 
imported  gold  is  not  the  thing  lent.  Look  at  the  gigantic  masses  of 
this  metal  in  Threadneedle  Street  and  the  Bank  of  Franco,  and  you 
CMinot  escape  the  inference,  that  somehow  there  is  a  most  palpable 
euperfluity.  The  explanation  is  easy ;  it  rests  on  a  principle  of  the 
XBoat  obvious  kind,  but  which  ia  constantly  ignored  when  people 
speak  of  money.  Coin,  money,  ia  a  tool  contrived  for  a  specific 
purpose,  to  be  used  for  paying  both  purchases  and  debts;  and  the 
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same  role  applies  to  the  quantity  required  of  this  tool,  as  to  eveiy 
other  tool  whatever.   How  many  merchant  ships  are  needed  ?  as  many 
as  there  are  fineights  for.     How  many  hats  ?  as  many  as  there  are 
heads  to  be  covered — all  beyond  this  number,  whether  ships,  hats,  or 
any  other  instruments,  cannot  be  and  are  not  used.     How  many 
sovereigns  then  are  wanted?   as  many  as  are  demanded  by  that 
paying  and  buying,  in  which  they  are  actually  handled,  and  pass 
from  one  man  to  another.     You  cannot  grasp  the  truth  too  firmly, 
that  the  quantity  of  niloney  needed  and  capable  of  being  employed 
in  a  country   bears  no  proportion  whatever  to  its  wealth,  to  the 
amount  of  business  done,  to  its  banking  and  discounting,  or  to  any 
other  object  than  the  transactions  which  employ  it  as  their  instrument 
of  payment.    The  assumption  of  the  existence  of  such  a  ratio  is  a 
capital  error  in  Mr.  Mill's  ''  Treatise  on  Political  Economy ;"  but 
aa  I  have  discussed  it  in  my  Oxford  Lectures,  I  will  not  repeat  the 
argument  here.   It  is  enough  to  state  that  the  quantity  needed  of  a  tod 
is  determined  always  by  the  number  required  of  its  products.  The  pro- 
duct of  coin,  of  mon^,  is  a  purchase  of  goods  or  a  payment  of  a  debt ; 
find  the  number  of  these  purchases  and  payments  which  is  effected  by 
<»in,  and  you  will  obtain  the  quantity  of  money  which  the  community 
can  use.    We  have  seen  that  in  the  business  of  banking  only  half  a 
sovweign  in  a  hundred  pounds  is  required  for  the  payment  made  by 
a  bank  in  money ;  or  only  three  pounds  in  one  hundred,  if  cash  is 
spok^i  of,  that  is,  money  and  bank-notes.     The  extension  of  banking 
wonderfully  reduces  the  quantity  of  money  employed  by  a  nation,  for 
payments  are  then  carried  out  by  cheques  and  the  setting  off  of  debts 
against  each  other.    The  country  saves  the  expense  of  purchasing 
money ;  in  every  other  respect  there  is  no  change.    If  once  the  mind 
is  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  knowledge  that  money  is  only  a 
tool,  invented  for  performing  one  specific  purpose,  the  heavy  cloud  of 
obscurity,  may  I  add,  of  repulsiveness  which  lowers  over  currency  will 
vanish  away.    High  authorities  and  great  governments  long  preached 
up  the  mercantile  system  as  the  essence  of  a  flounshing  trade ;  and 
the  consequence  has  been,  in  the  words  of  Archbishop  Whately,  that 
"  it  has  for  centuries  done  more,  and,  perhaps,  for  centuries  to  come 
will  do  more  to  retard  the  improvement  of  Europe  than  all  other 
causes  put  together."     Adam  Smith  exposed  its  folly :  yet  it  survives 
in  full  vigour  in  the  doctrine  that  an  exchange  which  brings  in  gold 
is  in  favour  of  England. 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  statement  that  surplus  gold,  arriving 
in  England,  when  the  currency  is  full,  and  there  are  sovereigns 
enough  to  supply  all  the  country  with  change,  must  necessarily 
pass  into  the  cellars  of  the  Bank ;  it  cannot  come  out  into  circula- 
tion ;  no  one  wants  it,  and  as  no  one  keeps  it,  it  has  no  other 
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possible  homo  than  the  dark  caves  in  Threadneedle  Street.  "  But  it 
enables  the  Bank  to  lend,"  it  will  be  said.  Yes,  only  so  far  as  it 
It  a  security.  It  can  act  only  as  a  Bccurity ;  a  box.  of  diamonds 
would  perform  the  same  service  equally  well.  "  Not  so,"  I  shall  be 
answered  :  *'  a  banker  is  under  covenant  to  paj'  gold,  and  there  it  is, 
to  be  delivered  if  demanded."  Again  I  reply :  A  casket  of  diamonds,  a 
dock  warrant  for  tea,  timber,  wine,  or  any  other  saleable  goods, 
would  furnish  the  Bank  with  the  same  quantity  of  gold  if  required, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  would  enable  the  Bank  to  meet  the  same 
demands  upon  it.  The  solo  advantage  in  this  matter  which  the  gold 
possesses,  is  that  it  requires  no  margin  ;  it  is  a  security  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  pounds  it  contains,  and  which  of  course  it  will  sell  for, 
whereas  merchandise  requires  a  certain  margin  to  guard  against 
possible  variations  in  its  selling  price.  But  this  is  a  mere  detail, 
which  does  not  affect  the  general  principle.  The  essence  of  the 
matter  lies  in  the  fact  that  gold,  when  the  currency  is  full — and  it  is 
always  full  in  England— acts  solely  as  a  saleable  commodity,  and  that 
any  other  saleable  article  will  procure  for  t^e  Bank  the  same  means 
of  satisfying  any  requirement  made  upon  it  by  its  creditors.  The 
wool  which  is  brought  to  England  by  the  Australian  ship  that  imports 
the  gold  does  as  much  for  the  Bank  as  the  metal ;  for  it  is  sold,  and 
the  cheque  given  in  payment  is  as  effective  a  resource  for  the  Bank 
as  the  sovereigns  expended  upon  it  would  have  been.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  wool  does  much  for  the  country,  and  the  gold  docs 
nothing.  The  wool  is  worked  up  as  capital,  and  becomes  a  portion 
of  the  active  wealth  of  the  country  ;  the  gold  is  like  a  diamond,  a 
pretty  stone  to  look  at,  but  no  more  capital  so  long  as  it  is  unem- 
ployed than  a  pobblo  picked  up  from  the  sea  shore. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  the  question, 
whether  money  exercises  any  influence  over  the  rate  of  discount. 
Our  analysis  yielded  as  its  first  product  the  principle,  that  coin  is 
only  an  instrument  of  locomotion,  a  machine  for  conveyance :  it  is 
the  cart,  and  not  the  goods  carried  by  the  cart.  Its  one  function  is 
to  give  a  seller  the  power  of  buying  where  he  pleases,  instead  of 
taking  the  goods  of  the  man  who  purchases  his  wares.  AVliat  a 
borrower  on  discount  seeks  is,  not  money  for  its  own  sake,  but  tho  com- 
modities which  money  can  purchase.  It  might  scom  that  much 
gold,  many  sovereigns,  furnished  means  for  much  lending :  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  dry  and  certain  fact,  that  the  surplus  gold  is  not  lent,  does 
not  come  out  from  the  Bank.  But  the  true  issue,  the  point  to  bo 
decided  is,  whether  tho  common  commercial  axiom  is  well-founded, 
that  the  special  commodity  money  furnishes  any  greater  supplies  for 
loans  than  the  valuable  commodities  would  have  furnished,  which 
were  sent  out  to  buy  the  money.     Wo  have  seen  that  money  does 
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not  proyide  greater  resources  for  bankers  tiban  these  other  articlea 
of  value ;  and  indeed,  how  could  the  importance  of  money  for  dis- 
count at  banks  be  maintained  in  the  &ce  either  of  the  fiu;t 
that  ten  shillings  is  the  only  money  contained  in  a  hundred 
pounds  of  a  bank's  receipts,  or  of  the  other  fact,  that  cash,  money 
and  notes,  only  constitute  three  parts  out  of  a  hundred?  Suppose 
a  balanoe  of  trade  to  bring  in  five  millions  of  gold,  about  one- 
sixteenth  part  of  the  number  of  sovereigns  used  in  England — 
and  that  would  be  a  vast  import — would  an  increase  of  one- 
sixteenth  (m  every  ten  shillings  held  by  the  Bank  of  England,  com- 
pared with  the  enormous  magnitude  of  its  lendings  effected  by  cheques 
at  the  clearing  house,  lower  the  rate  of  discount  by  one  per  cent.  ? 

And  secondly,  we  appeal  to  the  grand  staple  of  the  banking  business. 
The  ninety-seven  parts  of  the  means  of  banks  which  are  not  money, 
and  are  never  converted  into  money,  will  put  the  finishing  stroke  to 
the  judgment  to  be  pronounced.  It  is  manifest  that  this  element 
must  be  investigated,  if  we  wish  to  discover  what  it  is  that  bankers 
have  to  lend  to  trade.  When  this  portion  of  their  resources 
becomes  enlarged,  banks,  it  is  dear,  have  much  accommodation 
to  grant ;  when  it  dwindles  away  they  have  smaU.  supplies  to  distribute 
to  others,  whatever  may  have  happened  with  their  small  change  of 
gold  and  notes.  I  have  shown  you  that  these  were  debts  due  by 
those  who  purchased  commodities,  by  the  holders  of  tiie  wealth  of 
the  country.  What  causes  render  those  debts  many  ?  Excess  of  pro- 
duction over  consumption,  sellers  buying  less  than  they  have  sold, 
contributions  to  the  stock  of  commodities  in  shops  and  warehouses 
without  an  equivalent  taking  away  of  other  goods  for  use  and 
destruction.  And  what  are  the  causes  which  render  these  debts  lodged 
with  bankers  few  ?  The  reverse  of  those  which  swell  their  means  : 
excess  of  consumption  over  production,  bad  harvests  which  have  not 
replaced  in  summer  the  food,  clothes,  and  tools  destroyed  by  agri- 
culturists in  winter  and  spring,  purchases  by  farmers  in  the  towns 
beyond  the  value  of  the  com  and  meat  which  they  have  carried  in, 
diminution  of  wealth  created  by  the  construction  of  drains  and  rail- 
ways out  of  other  funds  than  savings.  These,  and  influences  similar 
to  these,  are  the  means  which  contract  the  figures  in  banking  ledgers, 
and  overcloud  the  faces  of  merchants  with  anxiety,  and  sometimes 
with  alarm ;  and  that  is  exactly  the  result  which  the  study  of  the 
natures  of  money  and  of  banking  ought  to  have  prepared  us  to 
expect.  Increase  of  wealth  ought  to  lead  to  augmented  stores  for 
lending,  and  diminished  wealth  must  necessarily  suggest  the  idea  of 
fewer  means  available  for  borrowers.  Were  facts  to  proclaim  a 
different  result,  and  show  that  wealth  might  dwindle  away  and  yet 
borrowers  find  means  more  accessible  by  the  help  of  purchases  of  gold 
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abroad  and  its  importation  into  England,  the  mystery  would  be  so  over- 
whelming tliat  all  science  would  have  to  be  despaired  of,  until  some 
mercantile  Newton  rose  to  discover  the  law  of  the  commercial  universe. 

But  let  me  guard  against  a  misconception.  I  do  not  deny  that 
an  inflow  of  gold  into  England  is  often  accompanied  by  ease  in 
tho  loan  market.  What  I  deny  is  the  relation  of  cause  and  eiToct 
between  these  two  phenomena.  I  have  discussed  this  subject  else- 
where ;  on  the  present  occasion  I  need  only  remark  that  sales  to 
others,  unbalanced  by  corresponding  purchases  from  them,  indicate 
generally  an  easy  state  of  circumstances,  a  stock  of  spare  wealth,  ao 
to  speak,  an  increase  of  capital ;  and  ease  in  the  loan  market  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  such  abundance.  The  opposite  effect  is  gene- 
rated by  the  opposite  cause.  A  large  export  of  gold,  denoting  an 
exce^  of  buying  abroad,  reveals  speculative  purchases  of  foreign 
goods,  which  is  for  the  time  a  real  annikilation  of  capital  by 
its  conversion  into  unused  wealth,  or  far  more  commonly,  the  failure  of 
some  important  commodity  at  home.  Thus  the  strongest  and  most 
lasting  outflows  of  gold  usually  spring  from  the  failure  of  the 
harvest  in  our  fields.  The  nation  is  then  impoverished  by  the  unre- 
placed  consumption  expended  upon  tillage,  and  a  poor  country 
necessarily  generates  a  poor  fund  for  lending.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
must  declare  my  conviction,  that  the  export  of  ton  millions  of  the 
gold  now  lying  unemployed  in  England,  oven  if  it  wore  sent  out  as  a 
foreign  loan,  and  not  in  exchange  for  commodities,  would  produce  no 
effect  on  the  rate  of  discount,  so  far  as  the  mere  fact  of  exportation  is 
concerned.  Who  the  exporters  were,  however,  is  a  question  which 
might  act  very  powerfully  on  discount ;  but  time  fails  me  to  investi- 
gate this  topic  here. 

So  much  for  money,  for  coin,  for  tho  valuable  metal  which  serves 
for  payment  and  for  purchases  ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  bank-notes, 
those  dose  imitators  of  money,  those  performers  of  most  of  the  func- 
tions of  money,  and  yet  which  are  not  money — do  they  act  on  the  rate 
of  discount  ?  is  their  abundance  or  their  scarcity  a  cause  of  variations 
in  tho  discounting  of  your  bills  ?  Assuredly  not :  if  money  does  not 
touch  discount,  must  less  can  tho  mere  acknowledgments  that  money 
is  due,  the  vouchers  for  debt,  the  mere  legal  evidence  that  will 
set  a  court  of  law  in  motion  to  procure  money,  exercise  such  a  power. 
Yet  popular  feeling  is  deeply  persuaded  that  bank-notes  can  assist 
traders  and  arrest  crises  far  more  than  even  money  itself.  A  dim  con- 
sciousness lurks  in  tho  mind  that  gold  has  to  be  paid  for,  and  there- 
fore that  to  seek  relief  from  an  additional  supply  of  gold  is  virtually 
to  aak  bankers,  whose  means  it  is  the  eager  wish  of  the  moment  to 
strengthen,  to  diminish  those  very  means  by  the  purchase  of  an 
expeuiiive  metal.     It  is   felt   that   there  is  plainly   no   increase  of 
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resources  in  such  an  operation.  But  bank-notes  are  the  darlings  of 
the  commercial  mind.  They  pay  debts,  and  buy  goods,  and  place 
large  sums  to  the  credit  of  banking  accounts  ;  and,  best  of  all,  whilst 
they  perform  these  wonders,  they  cost  the  banker  nothing.  Here 
is,  as  all  the  world  may  see,  an  inexhaustible  fund  for  making 
advances  to  commerce.  And  if  it  is  an  augmentation  of  resources, 
then  clearly  it  must  render  borrowing  more  easy.  What  blessed 
relief  may  not  be  expected  in  the  periodical  agonies  of  the  City,  if 
only  the  present  legislation  of  Parliament  can  be  swept  away,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  allow  bankers  to  supply  the  world 
with  unlimited  piles  of  bank-notes !  These  are  delightful  visions 
certainly ;  yet  they  are  nothing  but  dreams — ^mists  that  are  swiftly 
dispelled  by  the  penetrating  rays  of  reason.  Such  language  betrays 
a  radical  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  currency,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  bank-notes  play  their  part  in  the  social  economy.  Like  money, 
they  are  tools  ;  and  like  all  tools,  they  cannot  be  used  further  than 
there  is  work  for  them  to  perform.  Bank-notes  undoubtedly  confer  a 
power  on  bankers  to  lend ;  but  to  what  extent  ?  Every  bank-note  is 
a  debt  contracted  by  the  issuing  banker :  the  question  is,  how  many 
of  these  debts  will  the  public  buy  of  him  without  calling  upon  him 
for  repayment  ?  When  he  puts  forth  a  note,  he  acquires  five  pounds 
from  the  public  ;  and  if  the  note  remains  in  circulation,  he  can  lend 
a  part  of  or  all  these  pounds  to  his  customers.  The  public  has  a 
certain  demand,  a  large  demand,  for  these  notes,  these  instruments 
of  ^Lchange.  Their  superior  conveniences  are  many  as  compared 
with  coin ;  but  the  demand,  nevertheless,  is  not  unlimited.  The 
point  to  learn  is  the  cause  which  determines  the  niunber  of  these 
debts  which  the  public  will  retain  in  its  hands  for  use,  and  that  cause 
is  identical  with  that  which  governs  money.  The  number  of  notes 
which  the  public  will  keep  is  the  number  required  for  those  trans- 
actions which  are  carried  out  by  the  instrumentality  of  notes :  all 
beyond  that  quantity  speedily  find  their  way  back  to  the  issuing 
bank.  It  is  therefore  against  sense  and  reason  to  look  for  help  in 
panics  to  an  expanded  circulation  of  notes ;  for,  unless  there  is  an 
enlarged  number  of  transactions  effected  through  notes,  an  increased 
issue  is  impossible.  Before  1844  the  Bank  of  England  found  its 
issues  as  really  and  as  thoroughly  restricted  by  the  nature  of  bank- 
notes as  they  are  said  to  be  now  by  the  statute  of  that  year.  Facts 
confirm  the  theory;  for  they  do  not  show  an  increase  of  circula- 
tion generally  in  seasons  of  great  commercial  pressure.  It  is  probable 
that  on  the  famous  9th  of  May  of  1866,  for  a  few  hours  the  circu- 
lation of  banks  was  immensely  increased ;  for  crowds  were  hurrying 
along  the  streets  of  the  City,  calling  for  immediate  payment  of  their 
debts,    and    removing    accounts  from    suspected    to    unsuspected 
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banks ;  but  when  eventide  carae  the  transfers  were  completed,  the 
notes  had  done  their  work,  and  they  flowed  back  to  their  source,  the 
Bank  of  England,  from  which  they  had  issued.  Obviously,  if  tho 
Bank  had  issued  these  notes  as  advances  on  loan,  it  would  have  had 
to  pay  them  the  same  evening  out  of  it«  general  resources ;  and  thus 
tho  conclusion  becomes  clear  that  the  Bank  did  not,  and  could  not, 
derive  a  means  for  lending  from  these  notes.  Much  passionate 
clamour  has  been  poured  forth  in  loud  strains  all  over  the  kingdom, 
donmnding  unrestricted  issues  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  as  the 
salvation  of  trade  in  tho  hour  of  difficulty  ;  but  till  it  is  shown  that 
a  einglo  additional  note  will  be  taken  by  the  public  and  not  sent  in 
to  the  Bank  for  payment,  it  is  nothing  better  than  empty  declamation. 
The  suspension  or  the  abolition  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844 
would  not  bring  tho  slightest  relief  to  discount,  because  it  would  not 
multiply  those  transactions  in  which  notes  are  used  for  settlement, 
and  consequently  would  confer  on  the  public  no  additional  power  or 
inclination  to  hold  notes. 

Mercantile  men  are  led  astray  by  these  unfounded  notions  as  to 
the  action  of  currency  on  discount,  thus  suffering  their  attention  to 
be  diverted  from  studying  llic  real  forces  which  regulate  the  ease  or 
diflioidty  of  loans.  It  would  be  just  as  rational  to  estimate  the  yield 
of  the  coming  harvest  on  any  farm  by  reckoning  up  the  number  of 
waggons  which  the  farmer  has  under  his  shed.  Many  of  you  are 
engaged  in  vast  commercial  operations  which  require  a  long  spaoe 
of  time  for  their  completion.  It  is  a  vital  matter  for  you  to  be 
able  to  form  a  reasonable  forecast  of  tho  charge  which  the  dis- 
counting of  your  bills  may  entail  upon  you  at  a  distant  day ;  you 
will  never  be  able  to  predict  the  coming  commercial  weather  by 
thinking  about  currency,  nor  will  you  obtain  succour  in  the  hour 
of  need  from  increased  issue  of  bank-notes.  It  behoves  you  rather 
to  watch  the  forces  which  are  at  work  in  augmenting  or  diminishing 
the  national  wealth  ;  to  calculate  the  prospects  of  the  harvest,  not  in 
England,  but  all  over  the  world ;  to  reflect  whether  an  excess  of  the 
pablic  wealth  is  not  expended  on  costly  creations,  such  as  railways 
or  machinery,  of  which  the  restoration  will  require  years ;  nay, 
moreover,  it  is  sad  to  be  obliged  to  add,  to  take  into  account  the 
influence  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  on  tho  enactment  of  protective 
tariffs,  and  similar  contrivances  for  the  diminution  of  capital.  It  ia 
in  these  regions  that  commercial  storms  are  generated;  here  are  the 
mighty  powers  which  may  make  or  undo  fortunes. 

Box.\MY  Price. 
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THE  following  delineation  of  the  character  of  a  remarkahle  man 
has  been  attempted  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  some 
among  the  friends  of  the  late  Thomas  Erskine,  who  have  thought 
that  those  who  knew  him  personally  would  value  any  sketch,  how- 
ever slight,  which  woidd  serve  to  remind  them  of  intercourse  they 
valued.  The  present  writer  could  not  attempt  to  address  a  larger 
audience  than  that  implied  in  these  words.  JSo  doubt  a  true  picture 
of  his  life  would  possess  interest  for  many  besides  his  personal  friends, 
for  he  lived  through  a  time  of  great  mental  development,  and  his 
influence  on  it  in  his  own  country  has  not  been  trifling.  His  books, 
all  written  about  forty  years  ago,  are  the  expression  of  a  spirit  with 
which  the  religious  mind  most  characteristic  of  our  day  is  strongly 
in  sympathy ;  and  in  looking  back  now  we  can  see  that  it  was  a 
lofby  peak  that  reflected  the  morning  light  so  early.  An  estimate 
of  his  influence  in  transmitting  that  light  would  form  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  history  of  religious  thought ;  but  it  demands 
powers  I  do  not  possess  and  a  space  which  could  not  here  be  accorded 
it.  What  follows  is  written  for  his  friends,  and  cannot  justify  itself 
to  those  who  are  not  already  interested  in  him. 

There  are  special  difficulties  in  thus  addressing  those  who  share 
with  the  writer  the  sense  of  loss.    It  is  difficult  to  speak  without 
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exaggeration  at  such  a  time,  it  is  also  difficult  to  avoid  the  opposite 
danger  of  dwelling  too  much  on  limitations.  I  should  have  boon 
silenced  by  the  senso  of  these  opposing  temptations  and  some  others, 
but  that  tho  hope  aflforded  of,  in  some  degree,  deepening  and  giving 
shape  to  recollections  so  precious  to  his  friends,  seemed  worth  the 
risk  of  putting  forth  what  may  possess  littlo  interest  for  others.  The 
attempt  to  give  some  record  of  a  striking  personal  character  when  the 
chief  materiol  for  that  record  is  tho  impression  left  on  the  memory  of 
friends,  is  often  mistaken,  yet  it  ia  natural  that  it  shoidd  be  miidc, 
and  where  the  form  is  fugitive,  failure  is  of  little  importance. 

If  Mr.  Ersldue  had  died  thirty  years  ago,  it  is  possible  that  any 
such  memorial  as  is  attempted  here  might  have  taken  a  different 
form,  and  been  addressed  to  a  wider  audience.  The  volumes  which 
appeared  from  his  pen  during  tho  second  and  third  decade  of  this 
centnry,  went  thi-ough  many  editions  (one  of  them  reached  a  ninth 
in  a  {k^vi  years),  and  exercised,  no  one  can  doubt,  an  appreciable 
influence  on  the  course  of  thought  in  his  own  country.  But  in  the 
thirty-three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  tho  hist  of  these  books — 
the  volume  on  Election — was  given  to  the  world,  that  thought  has 
taken  other  forms,  and  it  is  difficult  now  to  put  ourselves  back 
into  the  position  of  thoso  whom  ho  then  addressed.  If  we  review 
the  most  striking  movements  of  the  thought  of  our  day,  we  shall  find 
that  at  the  period  here  spoken  of  they  were  all  in  their  infancy. 
Forty  years  ago  the  High  Church  party  did  not  exist,  and  all  that 
upheaval  of  thought  which  wo  associate  with  that  movement,  though 
a  great  deal  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  it,  was  only  just  beginning 
to  be  apparent.  To  be  religious  then  meant  to  be  an  Evangelical. 
It  must  strike  every  one  who  hims  back  to  the  memoirs  of  this 
period,  that  people  were  then  almost  entirely  divided  into  "  the 
world"  and  "the  religious  world."  They  either  took  an  interest 
in  religion  as  something  specific  and  technical,  or  they  did  not 
regard  it  as  a  subject  of  thought  at  all.  Wo  meet  with  active  and 
sympathetic  minds,  during  this  period,  full  of  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  humanity,  and  many  of  them  no  doubt  finding  something 
valuable  in  the  outward  practices  of  religion,  who  yet,  as  far  as 
their  most  characteristic  utterances  go,  might  have  been  Pagans. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  all  distinctly  religious  persons 
in  this  early  part  of  the  century,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
books,  has  in  it  always  something  that  would  need  translation, 
if  it  were  to  be  made  intelligible  to  ordinary  people.  Now  no  one 
would  say  this  is  true  of  the  present  day.  Any  one  who  has  any 
religious  truth  to  communicate,  endeavours  to  express  it  in  ordinary 
language;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  kind  of  distant  respect  to 
religion,  as  a  valuable  sot  of  technicalities  with  which  tho  lay  world 
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need  not  intermeddle,  has  ako  completely  passed  away.  It  is 
difficult  for  us,  therefore,  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  volumes 
which  were  among  the  first  to  protest  against  this  divorce  of  thought 
as  concerned  with  the  ground  of  our  being,  and  as  concerned  with, 
every  other  subject  of  interest.  We  can  hardly  imagine  the  effect, 
at  that  time,  of  utterances  that  told  of  a  redeeming  love  embracing 
all  mankind,  not  in  some  vague  technical  sense,  but  in  the  literal 
meaning  in  which  it  is  applicable  to  a  mother's  love  for  every  one  of 
her  children.  The  discovery  that  love  has  not  one  meaning  for  God 
and  another  for  man,  that  religion  is  not  a  web  of  Legal  fiction, 
that  the  powers  exercised  in  the  study  of  all  history  and  all  science 
find  their  highest  exercise  in  the  study  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  man — this  is  not  an  experience  probably  which  a  seeker  of  the 
present  day  would  associate  with  the  sense  of  relief.  To  feel  through 
vital  experience  the  truth  of  these  things,  must  be  about  as  great  a 
ddiverance  from  evil  at  one  time  as  at  another ;  but  so  far  as  they 
can  be  presented  to  us  in  words,  the  ideas  are  familiar.  Forty  years 
ago  the  ideas  were  not  only  unfamiliar,  they  seemed  presumptuous 
heresy.  It  was  said  of  the  one  of  Mr.  Erskine's  books  which  has 
been  mentioned  above,  by  a  Scotch  clergyman,  himself  a  great  friend 
of  Mr.  Erskine  (Sir  Henry  Moncrieff,  who  wrote  the  life  of  his  uncle 
Dr.  Erskine),  that  "  it  ought  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman." 
How  far  Mr.  Erskine  was  himself  an  agent  in  breaking  through  the 
hard  Calvinism  which  was  then  thought  orthodoxy,  I  have  said  that 
I  am  quite  unfitted  to  investigate ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  writings  were  a  channel  through  which  many  of  those  convic- 
tions, which  are  now  common  property,  have  entered  into  the 
spiritual  life  of  our  time. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  say  why  the  last  thirty-three  years  of 
his  life  produced  no  successors  to  these  volumes.  He  was  not  only 
constantly  occupied  with  the  subjects  therein  dealt  with,  but  was 
always  ready  to  express  the  results  at  which  he  had  arrived,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  unshackled  by  either  professional  or  domestic 
ties,  or  those  bonds  of  party  which  are  felt  by  all  who  associate  them- 
selves with  any  ecclesiastical  movement,  would  have  seemed  pecu- 
liarly favourable  for  giving  a  literary  form  to  this  expression. 
While  bound  to  all  mankind  by  a  peculiarly  vivid  sense  of  all  that 
is  common  to  humanity,  and  bound  to  those  with  whom  he  had  any 
spiritual  sympathy  by  a  special  delight  in  this  sjonpathy,  he  yet 
might  have  uttered  his  convictions  as  the  convictions  of  an  individual 
witiiiout  considering  whether  any  one  else  was  compromised  by  so 
doing.  He  was  free  from  even  the  bonds  of  an  adhesion  to  his  own 
uttered  belief,  and  one  instance  of  this  fearless  inconsistency  is  so 
oharactmstic  of  him  that  it  may  be  given  here.     In  the  year  1830 
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some  remarkable  manifestations  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  super- 
natural influence  took  place  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  3Ir.  Erskino 
was  so  powerfully  attracted  to  those  among  whom  they  appeared, 
that  he  (though  a  most  fastidious  man  in  his  personal  habits)  took 
up  his  abode  for  a  time  among  the  uneducated  persons  who  formed 
the  mcdimu  of  this  strange  excitemctitj  whatever  it  might  be.  In 
liis  "  Brazen  Sei-pent  "  he  thus  speaks  of  these  manifestations,  **  I 
cannot  but  tell  what  I  have  seen  and  heard.  I  have  heard  persona, 
both  men  and  women,  speak  with  tongues  and  prophesy,  that  is, 
speak  in  the  Spirit  to  edification  and  exhortation  and  comfort. 
And  I  am  compelled  to  regard  these  things  as  strong  confirming 
signs  of  a  great  approaching  crisis,  which  I  believe  to  be  no  less 
than  the  reappearing  of  the  Son  of  Man  upon  the  earth."  To  this 
declaration  he  refers  in  an  appendix  to  his  book  on  the  "  Doctrine  of 
Election "  in  the  following  words :  "  Since  writing,"  the  passage 
quoted  above,  "  I  have  come  to  think  differently,  and  I  now  do  not 
beHcve  that  the  remarkable  manifestations  which  I  witnessed  in 
certain  individuals  about  eight  years  ago,  were  the  miraculous  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  which  we  read  in  the 
Ifew  Testament.  To  some  it  may  appear,"  he  goes  on  after  a  tribute 
to  those  in  whom  these  manifestations  appeai'cd,  of  whose  character 
liis  first  opinion  had  remained  unchanged,  "  as  if  I  were  assuming  an 
importance  to  myself  by  publishing  my  change  of  opinion,  but  I  am 
in  truth  only  clearing  my  conscience,  which  requires  mo  publicly  to 
withdraw  a  testimony  I  had  publicly  given,  when  I  no  longer  believe 
it  myself."  I  think  the  humility  and  courage  of  these  words  will 
make  every  reader  who  cared  for  Mr.  Erskine  thankful  to  have  them 
quoted  here,  as  recalling  to  their  memory  qualities  which  they  can 
hardly  ever  have  seen  more  strikingly  illustrated ;  but  they  are 
given  in  this  place  to  exhibit  his  perfect  freedom  from  that  demand 
for  consistency  with  an  expressed  opinion,  which  is  quite  as  much 
an  entanglement  as  the  bonds  of  party.  That  with  all  these  excep- 
tional advantages  he  published  nothing  during  the  last  quarter  of 
his  life,  after  having  been  the  author  of  works  which  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  during  his  earlier  years,  was  by  no  means  to  be 
aacribed  to  any  satisfaction  with  these  works,  or  to  a  sense  that  he  had 
said  all  he  had  to  say.  The  truth  was  very  much  the  contrary.  He 
spoke  of  them  in  his  later  years  with  a  great  distaste,  and  never 
would  allow  them  to  be  republished,  while  he  was  interrupted  by 
illucss  in  an  attempt  to  give  his  latest  thoughts  to  the  world.  Re 
very  much  exaggerated,  I  believe,  the  extent  to  which  the  earlier 
works  failed  to  represent  this  latest  thought,  but  it  is  tme  that  he 
had  in  this  last  period  of  his  life  entered  on  a  new  region,  in  which 
all  that  he  had  to  say  would  have  taken  a  very  different  form.     It  is. 
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hardly  an  exaggeration  to  affirm  tliat  every  opportxmity  of  inter- 
corurse,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  was  used  by  him  as  a  means  of 
pouring  into  another  mind  the  convictions  which  filled  his  own,  or 
at  least  of  attempting  to  do  so,  and  what  follows  is  an  endeavour  to 
reproduce  the  impression  made  on  an  individual  mind  by  these  con- 
versations. 

The  starting-point  of  his  train  of  thought  was,  to  use  his  own 
words,  that  Christianity  should  bo  associated,  "  not  with  history  so 
much  as  with  science."     That  it  took  its  rise  in  a  certain  set  of 
events  notified  to  us  by  trustworthy  witnesses,  no  one  could  believe 
more  distinctly  than  he ;  but  he  regarded  it  so  much  moro  as  a 
revelation  of  laws  than  as  a  revelation  of  i'acts,  that  at  times   ho 
seemed  to  lay  very  littlo  stress  upon  the  facts.     His  interest  in  all 
historical  criticism  was  feeble,  whether  a  particular  event  had  or  had 
not  happened  always  seemed  subordinate  in  his  mind  to  tho  question, 
which  most  persons  would  consider  must  como  afterwards — ^Whether 
it    illustrated    any  great    principle  P  —  a  question,  indeed,  which 
seemed  with  him  almost  a  tost  of  fact.     On  tho  other  hand,  he  was 
specially  anxious  to  give  his  speculations  a  form  which  might  coi 
mend  them  to  scientific  men,  evidently  feeling  that,  however  dif- 
ferent their  conclusions,  his  method  was  much  nearer  to  theirs  than 
to  that  of  any  biblical  critic.     For  the  invisible  world  appeared  to 
him  to  bo  tho  subject  of  laws  just  as  open  to  investigation,  and  far 
more   permanent  than    those   by  which   the    outward  universe   is 
governed,  these   laws  forming  the  object  of  revelation,  while   the 
events    by   which   they   were    illustrated,    however    important    in 
themselves,    might    be   accurately  remembered    without    any  real 
understanding  of  what  was  intended  by  them.     IIo   thought  that 
those  were  hardly  in   a  right   attitude  with  regard  to  Christ  who 
iipproachcd  Him  from   the   side  of  His  historical  manifestation  in 
this  world;  at  all  events,  this  was  not  the  side  on  which  he  dis- 
cerned the   full  meaning  of  His   presence  and  of   His   work.     It 
was  not  as  a  particular  person  made  known  to  us  through  an  authen- 
ticated narrative,  but  as  an  Eternal  Being,  revealed   through   th© 
Tory  conceptions  we  were  forced  to  form  of  our  Creator,  that  we 
were  to  bo  led  to  the  Son  of  God.     He  was  a  being  witnessed  by  the 
conscience,  quite  apart  from  his  revelation  in  history.     There  was  a 
demand  continually  pressed  on  ua    by  the  conscience  for  qualities 
which,  unless  wo  believed  in  a  Son   of  God,  must  be  peculiar  to 
humanity,  and  have  nothing  Di\'ine  in  their  nature.     Now  it  was  to 
him  as  impossible  that  we  could  possess  any  kind  of  goodness  which 
had  not  been  first  in  God,  as  it  is  that  in  the  world  of  nature  force 
should  be  originated ;  and  the  constant  demand  on  us  for  the  filial 
virtues  —  for   that  attitude  of   spirit  which,   whether  we  call  it 
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obedience^  submission,  or  faith,  he  regarded  as  the  one  sole  necessity 
of  our  being — amounted  with  him  to  a  positive  demonstration  of  its 
existence  in  our  Creator.  The  God  in  whom  there  was  no  place  for 
submission,  for  humility,  for  obedience,  seemed  to  him  no  object  for 
our  worship.  We  needed  a  Divine  pattern  or  type — needed  not  in 
the  sense  of  wanting  it  for^  our  lielp  or  government — but  needed  as 
the  plant  neetls  a  root.  Apart  from  this  Divine  root,  the  idea  of 
virtue  would,  he  thought,  present  a  contradiction — an  actual  Bupe- 
riority  in  man  to  his  Creator.  If  man  alone  could  obey  and  trust, 
then  the  highest  range  of  our  goodness  would  be  something  separate 
from  the  goodness  of  God.  The  eternity  of  filial  existence  was  to 
him  a  law  of  that  higher  world  of  which  the  world  of  nature  was  a 
kind  of  parable,  and  the  manifestation  of  this  filial  existence  in  time 
was  a  matter  entirely  separable  from  it,  however  closely  the  two 
were  connected. 

Now,  starting  from  this  idea  of  the  filial  God  as  a  being  made 
known  to  us  through  the  conscience,  it  seemed  to  him  that  man's  life 
on  this  earth  took  a  different  aspect  from  that  which  it  usually  bears 
in  (^e  eyes  of  religious  persons.      The  phrase  whicli  elicited  Iiis 
igest  antagonism  was  the  description  of  this  world  as  "  a  state 
probation."     "A  state  of  probation !  " — he  exclaimed  in  one  of 
his  outpouringB — '•  God  looking  at  us  to  see  what  we  are  going  to 
do !     What  nonsense  that  is."     The  belief  that  we  were  under  the 
education  of  a  Father,  eeeraed  to  him  wholly  irreconcilable  \n\h.  any 
rdic  of  the  other  view.     God  could  not  bo   both   trying  us  and 
educating  us  ;  He  could  not  be  both  a  Judge  and  a  Father.     No  one 
could  both  take  up  the  attitude  which  was  demanded  by  his  being 
on  his  trial,  and  enter  into  that  calm  confidence  which  was  the  appro- 
priate spirit  of  a  son.     The  laws  of  something  much  more  perma- 
nent than  nature  testified  to  him  of  a  Divine  Being,  who  exercised 
in  its  fullest  extent  all  that  filial  spirit  which  the  Scriptures  sum  up 
in  the  word  Faith,     We,  as  springing  from  this  root,  were  called 
upon  to  admit  fully  to  every  part  of  our  being  tho  wholo  efflux  of 
this  spirit,  which  needed  our  moro  recipiency  in  order  to  fill  it  all. 
But  this  was  impossible  while  we  retained  any  notion  of  being  on  our 
triaL     So  far  as  we  were  under  probation,  wo  were  cut  off  from 
Christ.     Indeed,  the  first  approach  to  this  life  of  Faith  consisted  in 
laying  aside  every  feeling  of  being  upon  trial.       The  doubt,  the 
anxiety,  which  were   a  part  of  the  one  condition,  were  positive 
hindrances  to  the  other,  barring  the  passage  to  tbat  faith  which, 
fully  manifested  in  Christ,  would  manifest  itself  also  in  all  who 
would  accept  his  attitude,  and  in  them  alone.     The  sense  of  being 
upon  trial  was  an  obstruction  which  must  bo  removed  before  the  sap 
would  rise  from  the  root  into  the  branches,  and  apart  from  that  sap 
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the  branches  could  bear  no  fruit.  He  did  not,  of  course,  suppose 
that  "the  judgments  of  God'*  were  words  without  racaning.  But 
the  fact  that  these  judgments  were  a  part  of  our  training,  that  their 
object  in  all  coses  was  the  education  of  the  person  judgwl  and  not 
the  vindication  of  an  abstract  justice,  or  the  result  upon  any  other 
mind  seemed  to  him  to  remove  them  from  all  the  associations  we  have 
with  the  office  of  a  Judge,  and  to  make  that  word  unfit  to  express  the 
relation  of  God  to  his  ci'caturcs.  It  need  hardly  bo  said  (but  any 
suggestion  of  his  train  of  thought  would  be  very  incomplete  without 
it)  that  what  we  call  death  was  in  his  belief  no  interruption  to  this 
Fatherly  training  of  our  spirits,  or  that  he  believed  that  in  any  case 
it  could  be  finally  ineffectual.  He  felt  that  to  limit  education  to  the 
range  of  our  short  life  in  this  world,  to  suppose  that  what  we  see 
here  is  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  training  which  fits  us  to  enter 
into  the  Righteousness  of  God,  is,  in  fact,  to  give  up  altogether  the 
idea  of  education,  and  return  to  that  conception  of  a  Divine  love 
distinct  from  human  love,  a  Divine  justice  distinct  from  human 
justice,  against  which  his  whole  utterance  was  a  protest. 

It  was  the  perception  of  this  purpose  in  God  which  he  associated 
with  the  word  Faith.  He  thought  that  those  grievously  misin- 
terpreted the  whole  meaning  of  the  Bible,  and  specially  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul,  who  regarded  Faith  (as  I  suppose  many  did  in  his  own 
coimtry)  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for  righteousness,  appropriate  to  a 
fallen  and  imperfect  condition,  but  different  from  that  goodness  in 
which  we  had  been  originally  created,  and  in  which  we  should  be 
hereafter  restored.  Fidh — he  liked  to  use  the  Greek  word,  to  dis- 
place the  fallacious  associations  which  had  gathered  round  it«  English 
equivalent — was  simply  the  right  condition  of  a  creature.  There 
never  cnuld  have  been  in  the  past,  there  never  would  be  in  the  future, 
a  time  when  we  should  be  "  set  right  **  by  any  other  act  than  the 
awalsening  of  this  receptive  spirit  within  us.  When  Habakkuk 
declared,  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith,"  or,  as  Mr.  Erskinc  liked  to 
read  it,  "  He  who  is  set  right  by  trust  shall  live,"  he  was  not 
making  a  kind  of  prophecy,  or  a  declaration  of  a  certain  tribute 
which  was  rewarded  by  salvation,  he  was  enunciating  the  great  law 
of  the  dynamics  of  the  moral  world.  And  this  dim  ^^sion  of  the 
old  prophet,  awakening  to  a  moral  Cosmos  governed  by  fixed  laws, 
was  echoed  with  a  fuller  meaning  by  St.  Paul  when  he  declared  that 
his  "  good  news  "  was  the  "  dynamic  force  which  set  men  right ;  " 
— thus  Mr.  Erskine  liked  to  translate  the  words  which  ho  thought  had 
lost  their  meaning  for  us  as  the  "power  of  God  unto  salvation." 
The  apostle  took  the  place  of  the  Newton  of  the  spiritual  world, 
declaring  to  ub  the  one  mighty  principle  corresponding  to  gravitation 
in  the  visible  universe,  which  kept  all  things  in  order.     And  this 
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reat  principle,  declared  by  St.  Paul,  had  been  demonstrated  when 
Christ,  the  man  who  lived  entirely  by  iuith,  arose  from  the  dead, 
because  in  Him  the  power  of  life  was  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
principle  oppose<l  to  life.  Ilia  resurrection  was  the  exhibition  of  the 
perfect  triumph  of  Trust  over  Death. 

It  is  not  very  easy,  in  a  small  space,  to  exhibit  the  wide  divergence 
of  this  view  of  faith,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  invisible 
world  indispensable  to  any  successful  action  in  that  region  ;  and  the 
common  view — especially,  I  suppose,  the  view  common  in  Scotland 
— of  the  miraculous  effect  of  a  certain  set  of  opinions,  as  title-deeds 
to  eternal  blessedness.  Mr.  Erskino  was  never  weary  of  trying  to 
enforce  the  difference  of  the  two.  Ho  would  again  and  again  recur 
to  the  inappropriateness  of  mere  effort  to  produce  that  condition 
which  was  demanded  by  the  conscience.  A  man  might  as  well 
desire  midnight  to  become  mid-day,  ho  would  say,  as  endeavour  to 
exchange  spite  or  mortification  for  love.  To  see  that  we  ought  to 
love  did  not  help  us  ono  step  on  our  way  towards  loving.  But 
this  exhibition  of  love  as  the  law  of  life,  existing  in  God  apart 
from  the  act  of  creation ;  of  righteousness  in  God  as  identical 
with  a  love  for  every  indi\  idual  soul,  and  a  purpose  to  communicate 
thftt  righteousness  to  every  individual  soul  quite  distinct  from  the 
soft,  good-natured  indulgence  which  is  so  often  associated  with  the 
word  /or<*,  had,  it  seemed  to  him,  an  actual  power  to  kindle  in  the 
perceiving  heart  the  love  we  could  never  awaken  by  any  exertion  of 
will  on  our  part  while  it  was  demanded  by  a  voice  no  human  being 
could  ignore.  This  once  perceived,  everything  fell  into  its  right 
place.  We  were  "  set  right ;  "  our  efforts  were  based  on  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  the  imseen  world,  and  ceased  to  be  futile. 

Such  were  the  utterances  which  linger  in  the  memories  of  hia 
friends,  \^ith  strangely  varied  associations  of  solemnity  or  oddness^ 
with  quiet  fields  and  the  shadow  of  waving  trees,  or  T^nth  the  little 
bustle  of  a  dinner  party,  and  the  inappropriate  accompaniment  of 
clattering  plates  and  desultory  small-talk.  The  inner  associations 
are  as  varied  as  the  outer.  Sometimes  his  words  came  home  to  his 
hearers  liko  the  resolution  of  a  discord  ;  sometimes  amusement  at  the 
quaint  inappropriateness  of  the  occasion  chosen  disturbed  the  hearer's 
attention ;  sometimes  weariness  at  the  monotony  of  the  theme  was 
the  uppermost  feeling  for  the  moment ;  and  sometimes  his  eagerness 
for  some  instantaneous  expression  of  delight  made  one  feel  that  he 
expected  words  to  take  the  place  of  things.  "  Ah,  you  are  not 
understanding  me  I"  was  his  frequent  exclamation,  when  his  hearer, 
perhaps,  let  the  often-repeated  exposition  pass  in  silence ;  and  few 
'traits  of  character  recur  with  a  more  penetrating  sense  of  moral 
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he  received  his  hearer's  confession  that  the  sympathy,  which  had  at 
first  been  abundant,  was  exhausted  by  incessant   repetition.     The 
Bame  feeling  manifested  itself  in  a  playful  criticism  on  Socrates,  after 
reading  a  new  translation  of  the  "  Dialogues  of  Plato."     "  I  delight 
in  his  unblushing  tedium! "he  exclaiTOed,  with  a  humorous  ghmoe 
at  the  person  who  had  confessed  to  being  weary  of  his  own  outpour- 
ings.    "Such    impudent   repetition  as   ho   allows  himself!"     The 
radiance  of  that  sense  of  drollery  that  sparkled  in  his  eye  cannot  be 
recalled,  and  the  mere  words  are  meagre.     But  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  speak  of  him  at  aU  without  dwelling  on  this  sense  of  the 
humorous,  which  gave  relief  to    the  intensity  of  his  demand  for 
spiritual  sympathy.  I  well  remember  how  he  would  suddenly  modulate 
from  his  deepest  tone  of  feeling  into  hia  pecidiar  enjoying  laughter, 
when,  after  his  usual  protests  against  the  theorj-  of  "  life  as  proba- 
tion/* he  would  repeat,  with  indescribable  relish,  a  piece  of  natural 
theology  from  a  sermon  he  had  once  heard.     "  And  what  were  rocks 
made  for,  my  brethren  ?     Even  that  mariners  might  avoid  them." 
•*  That  is  my  belief,"  he  would  add,  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
Irish  proceeding  thus  ascribed  to  tho  Creator  ;  and  his  frank  accept- 
ance of  the  absurdity  lingers  in  tho  memory  like  some  subtle  perfume, 
so  closely  does  it  bind  the  deepest  and  the  lightest  parts  of  his  nature. 
Perhaps  it  will  seem  to  some  readers  that  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Erskine's  views  are  brought  forward  implies  a  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated view  of  their  originality,     lie  was  not  a  vcrj'  wide  reader, 
and  I  sometimes  thought  he  over-rated  the  extent  to  which  his  views 
were  peculiar.     Nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  when  he 
discovered  that  he  had  done  so.     He  read  wilh  the  greatest  delight 
a  tract  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton,  in  the  series  of  "  Tracts  for  Priests  and 
People,"  containing  the  views  which  were   substantially  his  own 
(though  arrived  at  quite  independently  of  him,  and  at  ii  time  when  I 
believe  Mr.  Hutton  had  never  heard  his  name),  and  I  vividly  re- 
member the  erpression  of  relief  in  his  voice,  when,  after  listening  to 
something  of  tho  same  nature,  he  said,  like  one  who  felt  a  heavy 
weight  grow  lighter,  "  All,  now  I  care  less  that  what  I  write  should 
be  published,  since  I  see  there  are  others  who  feel  it."     He  was 
urgent  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  impressing  his  views  on  any  one 
who  came  in  contact  with  bira,  because  he  believed  them  to  contain 
the  medicine  for  aU  the  ills  of  humanity,  but  that  they  should  be  re- 
membered as  hh  views  was  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference  to  him. 
If  I  were  to  venture   on    the   natural  though   perilous  attempt 
to  indicate  the  kind  of  position  ho  occupied  b)-  reference  to  some 
name   better   known   than   his,  I   should,  though  with  much   hesi- 
tation, select  that  of  Coleridge.     It  would  bo  of  course  absurd  to 
compare   the  two  men,    but   in   some  ways    their   inHuence  was 
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analogoas.  Each  gave  out  his  thoughts  in  what  seemed  the 
fragments  of  some  magnificent  whole,  ond  were  never  more  than 
fragments,  and  each  occupied  a  position  of  sympathy  with  cherishe<i 
beliefs  which  he  approached  from  a  side  quite  unknown  to  those  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  cherish  them.  Each,  I  imagine  the  parallel 
might  conclude,  exercised  an  inflaeuce  over  thinkers  of  their  day  (of 
course  in  a  very  unequal  degree),  of  which  their  published  writings 
afford  no  measure.  The  name,  at  all  events,  is  mentioned  here  to 
suggest  at  least  superficially  the  kind  of  place  Mr.  Erskine  occupied 
towards  those  among  the  thinkers  of  his  day — and  they  were  not  few 
— who  came  at  one  time  or  another  imder  his  influeace.  But  it  was 
not  80  mtxch  by  communication  of  thought — it  was  by  a  kind  of 
manifestation  of  the  invisible  world — that  he  laid  hold  of  those  who 
came  near  him.  "  Everything  that  reminds  me  of  God  reminds  me 
of  you,"  was  said  to  him  in  a  letter  by  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers 
of  our  day,  and  one  least  prone  to  such  exprcBsion,  the  late  A.  J.  Scott. 
An  unwise  friend  once  repeated  the  words  to  him  long  after  they  had 
been  uttered,  and  he  turned  away  almost  with  horror,  but  it  was  an 
assertion  that  might  have  been  echoed,  I  believe,  by  every  one  who 
ever  knew  him  intimately.  "  JSIy  soul  is  athirst  for  God,"  could 
have  been  said  more  truly  by  no  man  than  by  him,  and  it  is  difficult 
now  ever  to  think  of  that  after  which  he  thirsted  without  recalling 
him. 

His  life  recurs  to  one^s  memory  like  the  sigh  of  an  exile.  Ho 
never  took  root  in  this  world.  All  the  power  of  sufiering,  all  the 
exercise  of  thought,  which  most  men  spread  over  the  varied  inter- 
course of  human  life,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  its  "  business  and 
desire,"  were  with  him  concentrated  upon  that  side  of  our  nature  that 
looks  towards  the  unseen  world.  It  was  not  that  he  did  not  feel 
;  deep  and  lively  afiectiona ;  his  friendships  were  all  very  deep  and 
permanent.  Two  persons,  both  his  contemporaries,  and  both  of  whom 
passed  awaj'^  in  the  early  prime  of  life,  were  familiar  to  all  who 
entered  into  any  deep  communion  with  him.  One  was  his  elder 
brother,  of  whom  ho  used  to  speak  with  a  change  of  voice  and  counten- 
ance that  made  one  feel  as  if  it  could  have  been  but  a  few  weeks 
since  the  two  were  separated.  "  Fifty  years  have  passed  since  he 
went,"  he  said,  a  few  years  ago,  "  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  were 
,  yesterday ! "  This  yoimg  man  must  have  made  a  strong  impression 
on  others  than  his  own  family,  for,  many  years  after  his  death, 
General  Elpliin.stonc,  our  commander-in-chief  in  the  Affghan  war, 
Icn  hearing  Mr.  Erskine's  name,  asked  if  he  were  brother  to  Captain 
Erskine,  of  such  and  such  a  regiment,  and,  on  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  said,  "  Ho  was  the  best  soldier  and  the  best  man  I 
ever  knew."    I  shall  never  forget  the  voice  in  which  Mr.  Erskine 
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repeated  these  words.  The  other  person  whose  influence  upon  him 
was  so  deep  and  permanent  that  it  was  impossible  to  know  him  in- 
timately without  receiving  a  strong  impression  of  her,  was  Madame 
de  Stael's  daughter,  the  saintly  and  beautiful  Duchess  de  Broglie, 
whom  he  described  as  "  one  in  whom  the  world  could  find  nothing  to 
lay  hold  of."  He  knew  her  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  and  her 
influence  over  him  had  therefore  a  more  mature  character  to  work 
upon,  though  in  other  respects  his  brother  was  the  exception  when 
he  spoke  of  her  as  having  set  almost  the  deepest  mark  on  his  life. 
These  two  strong  afiections  are  mentioned  here  as  an  indication  of 
the  permanence  of  all  strong  feeling  in  his  nature.  Since  these  two 
persons  had  passed  away  from  this  world,  generations  had  come  and 
gone,  new  interests  had  arisen,  and  old  ones  had  grown  dim.  But 
the  impression  they  had  left  on  his  mind  had  not  grown  dim ;  they 
were  still  distinct,  living  influences  to  him,  always  emerging  from  the 
depths  of  tender  memory  whenever  he  revisited  the  past,  and  recalled 
those  types  of  divine  love  by  which  his  life  had  been  enriched  and 
enlightened,  ^ere  was  something  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  im- 
pression made  by  him,  moreover,  in  the  fact  that  those  he  loved  best 
should  have  entered  very  early  into  the  unseen  world,  and  that  his 
love  for  them  should,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  sojourn  here,  be 
steeped  in  the  awe  with  which  we  think  of  that  unseen  world, 
whenever  it  is  turned  into  a  living  reality  for  us  by  the  presence  of 
those  who  have  entered  into  our  heart  of  hearts. 

There  were  many  others  whom  he  loved — not  in  the  same  degree, 
but  with  the  same  kind  of  enduring,  imperishable  love — and  the  bond 
of  a  common  humanity  was  so  strong  with  him  that  it  did  not  seem  to 
need  preference  in  order  to  bring  out  much  of  what  we  generally  sup- 
pose the  result  of  personal  friendship.  His  most  prominent  interests  lay 
in  the  region  below  all  individual  idiosyncrasies,  and  were  shared 
with  all.  Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  he  was  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating others  than  those  who  responded  to  his  demand  for  spiritual 
sympathy.  His  sense  of  humour,  and  his  taste  for  all  that  was 
original  and  racy,  was  a  bond  with  many  whom  this  demand,  of 
itself,  woidd  have  repelled.  "  He  is  a  vernacular  man,"  was  one  of 
his  most  frequent  and  characteristic  expressions  of  eulogy,  and  he 
would  ask,  as  a  kind  of  test  of  a  common  understanding,  "  Do  you 
know  what  I  mean  by  a  vernacular  man  ?  "  He  himself  afforded  an 
instance,  in  no  common  degree,  of  the  character  which  he  indicated 
by  that  word — that  which  avoids  conventional  forms  of  thought,  and 
speaks  its  own  dialect.  His  reminiscences,  for  instance,  of  the  Scotch 
Bar  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  when  he  was  an  advocate,  led 
him  into  a  sympathetic  recollection  of  some  men  who  were  anything 
but  saints,  and  he  never  referred  to  them  with  that  sense  that 
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between  him  nnd  them  was  n  great  gulf  fixetl,  which  sometimes  makes 
the  allusions  of  religious  peoplo  to  men  of  the  world  so  jarring. 
There  was  in  him  nothing  of  that  hard  exclusiveness  which  we  asso- 
ciate with  the  word  narrow,  there  was  the  very  opposite  extreme  to 
that  spirit.  He  had  an  absolute  confidence  of  the  highest  blessedness 
for  every  humnin  creature  which  I  never  saw  in  any  one  else,  and 
which  was  no  mere  doctrine  in  his  mind,  but  its  most  vivid,  animating 
principle.  And  yet  with  all  this  range  of  sympathy  it  would  bo  un- 
true not  to  add  that  there  was  a  sense  in  which  ho  was  narrow.  Except 
where  his  sense  of  humour  was  touched,  he  too  exclusively  regarded 
his  fellow-men  as  pilgrims  towards  eternity.  The  most  solemn 
aspect  of  human  life  was  too  invariably  before  his  eyes.  Sin,  and 
the  deliverance  from  sin,  were  too  constantly  (though  with  the  excep- 
tions above-mentioned)  the  objects  on  which  his  gaze  was  intently 
directed.  He  was  at  times  aware  of  this  conflict  between  the  varied 
interests  of  a  complete  life  and  his  view  of  the  aim  of  that  life. 
"  Fulataff  and  Mrs.  Quickly,"  ho  murmured  once,  more  to  himself 
than  his  companion,  "  one  does  not  see  how  to  think  of  them  and 
of  the  Cross  together."  He  would  never  have  excluded  the  Shake- 
sperean  element ;  in  his  earlier  years  it  engaged  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  his  interest.  But  it  was  a  decreasing  proportion,  and  in  his 
old  age,  when  the  mind  most  needs  rest  from  arduous  thought,  he 
suffered  from  the  want  of  light  and  varied  interests.  His  friendships, 
tender  and  enduring  as  they  were,  were  not  of  a  kind  to  supply  this 
kind  of  refreshment.  His  friends  were  precious  to  him,  as  has  been 
said,  us  types  of  the  love  of  God  ;  the  environment  of  earthly  interests 
which  gives  a  kind  of  intellectual  exercise  to  love,  had  very  little 
place  in  his  feelings  about  them.  If  they  suffered,  his  thoughts 
passed  at  once  to  the  purpose  with  which  that  suffering  was  sent, 
he  could  never  linger  in  the  region  of  events  and  circumstances,  and 
though  it  is  true  that  he  thus  escaped  much  pain,  yet  the 
suffering  of  an  intense  strain  on  one  part  of  the  nature  was  probably 
greater  than  that  of  sympathy  with  the  vicissitude  of  human  fate, 
which  he  escaped.  His  friends  could  not  but  lament  this  unvarying 
strain.  They  sometimes  thought  that  even  the  truths  on  which 
his  mind's  eye  was  ever  bent  would  have  gained  in  force  and  dis- 
tinctness if  they  had  been  seen  against  a  background  of  com- 
monplace interests,  and  been  more  largely  illustrated  by  the 
accidents  of  this  transitory  life.  But  now  to  wish  this  had  been 
the  case  seems  liko  wishing  to  lose  the  recollection  of  one  of 
the  most  striking  individualities  we  have  known.  Tliis  preoccupation 
with  the  interests  of  another  life  seems  like  the  glass  tripod  that 
isolates  the  electric  fluid  ;  to  imagine  him  brought  into  the  circle  of 
average  wishes  and  expectations  and  occupations,  is  to  remove  in 
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thought  wliat  made  Tiimnelf.  He  would  hare  been  a  lii^]|ner,  he 
nnght  peiiiaps  have  been  a  ni<»e  nsefbl,  man  if  it  bad  been  otherwise  ; 
bat  he  wonld  hare  been  altogether  another  being  from  the  man  we 
knew. 

He  is  one  of  those  it  is  most  natural  to  think  of  in  the  mysterions 
world  that  lies  beyond  the  graye.  He  was  nerer  at  home  in  this  world, 
there  was  something  in  him  that  demanded  a  difEeient  atmosphere  from, 
oars.  His  realities  all  lay  in  the  region  we  are  tonpted  to  omsider 
anreal,  the  Tisible  and  tangible  nniverse  seemed  to  have  no  soil  in 
which  he  ooold  take  root.  There  is  a  rest  in  thinking  of  him  as 
having  escaped  from  it,  not  only  in  that  sense  in  which  we  trost  it 
is  to  all  the  summons  to  a  higher  stage  of  development,  bat  in  that 
more  special  sense  in  which  we  may  give  thanks  that  one  who  lon^ 
eodnred  an  nngenial  climate  is  recalled  to  a  region  after  which  he 
has  long  panted  and  where  he  feels  himself  at  home. 
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TO  any  one  who  regards  the  genius  and  character  of  Mr.  Mill  with 
such  serious  honiagc  as  tlie  writer  of  these  hues,  it  is  a  task  of 
peculiar  difficulty,  and  also  of  conaiderablo  pain,  to  express,  and 
,  ^especially  to  express  in  public,  strong  though  qualified  diasent 
from  his  opinions  upon  an  important  question.  In  the  present 
instance  the  difficulty  is  certainly  not  lessened  by  tho  fact  that  the 
dissentient  person  heartly  agrees  with  a  large  portion  of  what  the 
Author  has  written  upon  that  question,  and  would  most  likely  be 
found,  in  practice,  on  the  same  lines  of  action  with  him.  There  is 
yet  another  difficulty.  Mr.  Mill — brought  up  at  home  under  the  car© 
of  his  illustrious  father,  I  believe,  and  not  in  a  public  school* — ^has 
preserved,  in  spite  of  extensive  contact  with  the  world,  that  exquisite 
bloom,  I  was  going  to  say  blush,  of  tho  sense  of  justice  which  is  so 
painfully  rare  a  qualification  for  discussions  such  as  his  uj>on  "  The 
Subjection  of  Women."  To  writo  but  a  word  against  any  serious 
utterances  of  a  man  who  possesses  this  precious  and  exceptional 
wibility,  and  suffuses  with  it  every  page  he  writes,  and  every 
'Bentenco  he  speaks,  appear?  almost  a  crime.  But,  earnestly  believing 
that   Mr.  Mill,  now  almost  venerable  by  lua  years,  and  certainly 

*  Thnt  there  amy  be  no  mistike  about  my  meiming  here,  I  ttke  leave  to  my  that  I 
education  in  a  large  school,  though  faTOurahle  to  the  ctiltiTation  of  tho  tcnae 
ial  <*  faknoatf"  doM  taad  to  take  the  Uoem,  off  tha  aaaae  of  juatico. 
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occupying  by  W&  acliievenients  a  place  secoud  to  that  of  no  living 
man,  has  actually  not  seen  some  things  which  in  this  matter  it 
■was  vitall^  important  to  see,  I  ask  leave  with  sincere  and  even 
deep-seated  pain,  to  make  a  few  comments  upon  his  last  book.  One 
of  the  warmest  and  ablest  of  his  students,  a  wtll-knowii  disciple  of 
Bentham,  has  said  that  this  volume  ia  written  with  less  than 
Mr.  MiU's  usual  "  candour  " — at  least  upon  one  point,  namely,  that 
of  the  intellectual  equality  of  men  and  women.  Whatever  force  was 
intended  to  belong  to  the  word  "  candour "  in  this  situation,  it 
certainly  does  appear  to  me  that  the  essay  is  written  with  less  than 
its  author's  usual  temperance.  Not  that  most  of  the  allowances  made 
in  the  course  of  this  plaldoycr  arc  not,  strictly  speaking,  adequate  in 
themselves,  but  that  you  have  to  look  narrowly  for  them,  and  that 
when  you  have  found  them  they  are  bare.  Mr.  Mill  would  say,  as  in 
fact  he  distinctly  implies,  that  he  is  not  bound  to  more  ;  standing  in 
the  position  of  an  advocate  for  the  losing  and  oppressed  side  in  a 
desperate  case.  Be  it  so.  Those  who  do  not  think  the  case  so 
desperate,  and,  above  all,  those  who  fancy  that  the  side  taken  by 
Mr.  Mill  is  going  ahead  too  fast  for  its  own  interests,  may  fairly  seek 
to  supply  any  qualifications  they  think  needful.  Let  mo  bo  permitted 
to  hope  that  what  follows  may  not  be  altogether  the  less  fitted  for  its 
purpose  that  it  is  a  little  desultory. 

I.  The  point  into  which  the  public  discussion  of  women's  rights 
tends  to  run  up,  ia  that  of  their  claim  to  the  suffrage.  In  political, 
as  in  all  other  matters,  I  hold  that  the  bare  rights  of  men  and  women, 
considered  as  separate  human  beings,  are  of  necessity  equal.  Nor 
does  it  appear  anything  less  than  absurd  to  introduce  into  the 
question  any  consequences  that  may  follow  from  ecclesiastical  specu- 
lations about  what  is  called  the  ifnifas  carnts.  I  believe  with 
Mr.  Mill,  that  civil  society  must  be  based  upon  the  assumption  of 
equal  rights  all  round,  and  that  neither  the  morality  of  power,  nor 
that  of  chivalry,  nor  that  of  convenience,  but  that  of  justice  is  here  our 
ultimate.  It  is  absvtrd  to  maintain,  as  Dr.  Horace  Bushnoll  does,  that 
the  right  of  women  to  political  power  is  a  mere  question  of  expediency. 
Excluding  the  point  of  direct  injury,  no  human  being  can  justly  be 
called  upon  by  another  himian  being  to  part  with  one  fraction  of  his 
liberty  of  action,  except  upon  his  o^\ti  consent.  But  in  civil  society 
we  all  agree  to  part  with  some  portions  of  our  liberty  of  action, 
simply  in  consideration  of  a  greater  common  good  in  which  every 
one  shares.  All  this  implies  that  every  member  of  the  community 
may  justly  demand  some  voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws  by  which  he 
is  to  be  bound — what  voice,  or  what  kind  of  voice,  is  another  question. 
How  are  women  in  a  different  position,  abstractly,  from  men  in  this 
particulai'  ?    Heally  I  can  see  no  difference  whatever.     But  surely 
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Mr.  Mill  would  be  the  last  man  to  deny  that  considorations  of 
divine  expediency  must  carry  weight  in  social  and  political  practice. 
Representative  government  is,  in  my  opinion,  only  a  very  humble 
step  forward  in  the  path  towards  true  self-government ;  and  con- 
sidering the  gross  ignorance  of  most  women,  the  fact  that  they  are 
numerically  the  majority,  and  the  fact  that  they  now  aro  (as  they 
always,  in  my  opinion,  will  be)  "  intellectually  "  tho  "  inferiors  "  of 
men,  I  can  well  understand  tho  dismay  with  which  the  majority  of 
men  flinch  from  the  bare  idea  of  giving  them  votes.  There  are  many 
more  considerations  besides  those  which  I  have  mentioned;  for  instance, 
the  peace  of  families ;  tho  greater  openness  of  average  women  to 
bribery  in  the  shape  of  "  influence ;"  and,  not  least,  the  very  serious 
consideration  that  they  may  be,  m  they  have  been,  and  arc,  to  some 
extent y  made  in  obscure  ways  the  instruments  of  bribery  of  tho 
least  resistible  kind.  Kobody  can  possibly  hold  higher  opinions  of 
tho  correctness  of  the  majority  of  women  than  the  writer  of  these 
lines ;  but  if  the  suffi-age  were  immediately  granted  to  them,  I  should 
expect — society  being  what  it  is  in  other  respects — that  this  particular 
change  would  bo  followed  in  certain  circles  by  particidarly  intricate 
forms  of  coUu-sion  and  corruption.  As  to  those  *'  other  respects," 
I  feel  and  think  with  Mr.  Mill  about  most  of  them,  but  wo  cannot 
suddenly  control  them,  and  must  guard  ourselves  as  wc  can.  If  tho 
advocates  of  female  suffrage  will  for  the  present  be  content  with  the 
admission  that  women  are  as  much  entitled  to  political  power  as  men, 
and  as  free  to  seek  it  by  any  kind  of  advocacy  as  men  to  seek  any 
other  right, — but  that  the  how  and  the  when  arc  questions  of  public 
expediency  involved  in  a  still  higher  question,  which  is  oven  now 
knocking  at  the  door,  namely,  that  of  reconstituting  political  self- 
government  upon  a  basis  other  than  merely  "  representative,"  cadit 
quisdio,  for  Mr.  Mill,  and  tho  ladies,  and  the  humble  unit,  myself,  are 
heartily  agreed.  Let  no  one  say  that  this  admission  is  just  offering  a 
pinch  of  the  empty  air — it  is  made  sincerely,  and  would,  in  such  a 
reconstruction  of  civil  government  as  many  thinkers  have  in  their 
minds  and  believe  to  bo  not  very  far  off,  cover  all  that  women  want. 
Indeed,  this  reconstruction  could  not  be  made  without  giving  them 
a  share  of  political  power. 

II.  While  we  are  upon  this  question  we  can  scarcely  overlook  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  women's  advocates — and,  I  fear,  Mr.  Mill,  amongst 
the  number — are,  to  say  the  least,  very  near  to  raising  a  false  point  in 
relation  to  certain  differences  made  by  the  progress  of  civilization. 
It  seems  quite  impossible  to  deny  that  the  ultimate  right  of  control, 
in  other  words  the  power,  must  rest  with  that  side  which  takes  the 
responsibility  and  risk  of  protecting  the  other.  It  is  a  right  of  mar- 
tial law  seldom  to  be  seen  in  full  flower ;  but  can  it  be  excluded  P    It 
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belongs  to  "  flie  pen^ralia  of  tbe  constitntion ;"  bat  can  we  belp,  or 
shonld  we  try  to  help,  its  natural  reactions  ?  ^Tow,  we  are  constantlj 
being  told  that  the  progreas  of  social  order  bag  changed  the  old 
regimen  in  this  particular,  and  that  man  has  now  lost  the  position 
which,  in  former  times,  it  might  hare  been  plansiblv  said  nature  had 
assigned  to  him.  But  how  is  that  made  oat  ?  I  cannot  see.  Civil 
societj  still  rests  opon  a  basis  of  force.  There  is  more  or  less  of 
order,  but  who  guards  it  ?  The  soldier,  the  policeman.  "  If  you  do 
so-and-so,  we  will  shoot,  stab,  hang,  fine,  or  imprison  you."  That  is 
the  last  resort.  And  so  long  as  it  remains  true,  that  the  average  ntian  is 
twice  as  strong  as  the  average  woman,  it  will  remain  true  that  every 
woman  who  pays  taxes,  or  has  taxes  paid  for  her,  is  as  much  protected 
by  masculine  force  as  if  she  had  a  knight  told  off  and  sworn  in  her 
behalf. 

The  physical  force  of  a  mature  man,  as  tested  by  the  dynamometer 
(I  am  now  thinking  of  the  results  of  some  experiments  of  Que- 
telet)  is  emphatically  more  than  double  that  of  a  woman.  Is  all  this  io 
be  altered  ?  Mary  Wolstonecroft  could  and  did  firankly  admit  that 
the  mere  difference  in  what  is  called  **  physical "  power  must  for 
ever  make  a  difference,  to  the  advantage  of  the  man,  in  the  effective 
force  of  the  two  sexes  ;  and  it  seems  no  more  than  a  simply  honest 
admission.  But  in  some  of  the  later  forms  of  the  advocacy  of  the 
Left,  we  find  cases  thrust  forward  of  women  who  make  mighty 
Alpine  ascents,  and  nurses  who  go  through  more  fatigue  than  a 
London  physician  in  full  practice.  But  aU  this  proves  nothing. 
Certain  women  may  do  these  things,  but,  before  we  draw  any  decisive 
inference  from  the  facts,  we  must  look  into  all  the  connotations,  and 
consider  what  appears  to  be  sacrificed  (if  anything)  as  well  as  what 
appears  to  be  gained.  Nobody  desires  that  women  should  be  weak, 
and  there  must  be  much  variety  within  whatever  limits  are  supposed; 
but  half-a-dozen  Amazons  or  epicene  beings  prove  no  more  than 
half-a-dozen  infant  prodigies.  Bid  such  matters  lie  at  all  within 
the  compass  of  the  will,  I  should  say  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a 
woman  to  be  lovely.  If  a  woman  must  either  be  ignorant  of 
history,  for  example,  or  acquire  a  knowledge  of  history  at  the 
expense  of  a  set  lip  and  a  bloodshot  eye,  we  men  boldly  declare 
that  we  shall  greatly  prefer  the  ignorance  to  the  ugliness.  I 
know  very  well  the  outcry  that  some  people  wiU  make  over  this, 
and  the  fine  things  that  will  be  said  about  civilization,  progress, 
culture,  and  what-not.  But  our  answer  is  ready,  and  we  are 
inexorable  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  care  a  straw  for  "  civilization," 
when  the  question  is  of  antecedent  matters ;  of  the  primitive 
strata  of  life.  Here  we  &11  back  upon  ideals  unaltered  hitherto, 
all  history  and  biography  being  witness — and  unalterable  for  ever. 
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as  I  believe ;  and  wo  say  that  we  can  no  more  spare  the  influence  0  f 
female  loveliness  from  our  lives  than  we  can  spore  that  of  hills  and. 
stars  and  seas.  We  are  not  entitled,  in  my  opinion,  to  restrict 
liberty  of  action,  whether  in  woman  or  in  man,  in  order  to  seek  to 
compel  conformity  to  any  ideal  we  may  hold,  however  well  verified 
it  may  be ;  but  we  arc  entitled  to  look  with  jealousy  upon  whatever 
seems  ever  so  remotely  to  threaten  those  ideals  which  are  dearest 
and  which  lie  closest  to  all  that  we  hold  most  lofty  and  most  precious 
in  our  lives. 

III.  This  brings  us,  by  a  natural  gradient,  to  another  point ;  or 
rather,  wo  have  already  touched  it.  Mr.  Mill  seems — ^I  say  seems  with 
emphasis,  because  he  can  hardly  mean  it — to  think  that  the  chief 
check  possessed  by  a  woman  upon  the  arbitrary  power  of  hor  husband 
lies  in  what  he  calls  the  "  power  of  the  scold,  or  the  shrewish  sanc- 
tion." I  know  full  well  that  Mr.  Mill  will  agree — at  least  I  cannot 
bear  to  doubt  that  he  would  agree  witli  what  I  am  about  to  say ; 
but  the  point  is  far  too  much  kept  in  the  background  in  these  dis- 
cussions. The  normal  power  of  a  woman  is  something  far  different. 
It  consists  in  being  what  Milton  calls  being  **  loving  and  pretukni ;" 
because,  in  fact,  as  Adam  told  the  archangel  guest,  all  fair  things 
else  appear  "  mean,  or  in  her  summed  up  :*' — 

"  Neither  hor  outside,  form'4  so  fair,  nor  uught 
In  procToiition,  common  to  all  kind.s 
(Though  higher  of  the  fjcnifll  bed  by  far 
And  with  in^'sU'rious  revercnco  I  deem,) 
So  much  delights  mu  us  thoso  graceful  acts, 
Those  thousand  dtconeics,  that  diuly  flow 
From  all  her  worda  and  actioiu),  mix'd  with  loro, 
And  Bweot  compliance,  which  dedaro  mifeign'd 
Uniou  of  mind,  or  in  us  both  one  soul ; 
Harmony  to  behold  iu  wedded  pair. 
More  pratoful  thiin  harmonious  sound  to  the  0«r." 

How  a  man  affects  a  woman,  no  man  can  do  more  than  remotely 
guess;  but  if  a  man  has  over  in  his  life  felt,  ho  had  better  die  at 
once  than  ever  lose  the  feeling  that  the — what  phrase  shall  I  use  ? 
— that  the  luminosity  or  aura  of  the  woman  is  a  part,  and  the  loftiest 
and  sweetest  part,  of 

"  Thtt  presence  that  diaturba  us  with  tho  joy 
Of  olcvntcd  thoughts ;  a  acuso  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  i»  the  hght  of  setting  huos, 
And  tho  round  ocean,  and  the  li^'ing  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 
A  motion  and  n  epirit  thiit  impeb 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  roils  through  all  things — " 

I  say  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Mill  and  some  of  the 
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adrocates  on  tLe  Lefk  would  ied  iritli  me  in  those  matters ;  bat, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  hard  to  nnderstand  how  a  man  who  doa  so 
feel  eoold  write  what  occnn  iqpon  page  133  of  Mr.  Mill's  book : — 
"I  beEeve  there  will  [erentuaUr]  not  prove  to  be  anv  natoral 
tendencies  common  to  women  and  distinguishing  their  genius  from 
that  of  men :"  hard  to  understand,  because  a  peculiar  set  <^  qualities 
would  seem  naturallT,  not  to  say  necessarilv,  bound  i^  in  the 
woman's  power  of  thus  affiecdng  the  man. 

IT.  ITpon  the  passage  quoted  I  might  obserre  that  it  appears 
hardly  consistent  with  some  other  portions  of  the  volume;  for 
example,  with  the  position  which  I  understand  Mr.  Mill  to  take  up, 
that  women  have  peculiar  Acuities  for  goreming.  Ccmfining  the 
expression  of  opinion  to  literature  as  a  test  of  the  relative  powers  and 
qualities  of  the  two  sexes  does  not  shift  the  qnestiim  an  inch.  Bat 
how  can  anv  man  look  even  the  most  unwrnnanlr  woman  in  the  £M:e, 
and  hold  the  opinion  in  question  ?  Every  woman  is  not  a  wife  or 
mother,  and  no  woman  is  bound  to  be  either ;  indeed,  a  good  many 
wcnnen  drift  into  marriage  who  have  no  vocation  lor  either  the 
conjugal  or  the  maternal  life.  But,  after  all,  the  distinctive  peculiarity 
of  the  woman  is  that  she  is  capaUe  of  wifehood  and  motherhood ; 
and  it  has  been  said,  with  I  believe  perfect  truth,  that  the  addition 
in  her  case  of  the  delicate  organism  which  confers  the  capacity,  is 
virtually  endowing  her  witb  a  second  brain,  heart,  and  conscience. 
This  point  has  been  overwrought,  in  his  usual  efiBorescent  way,  by 
Midielet,  bat  it  is  stated  with  sacred  moderation  and  much  force  by 
M.  Ernest  Legouve,  in  his  "  Histoire  Morale  des  Fonmes  " — a  book 
that  was  handed  to  me  by  a  living  woman  of  genius  of  the  highest 
character ;  which  I  purposely  mention  before  adding  that  it  would  be 
a  happy  thing  if  every  intdligent  man  and  woman  in  Britain  had 
read  it.  It  is  weU  known  that  scMne  American  ladies,  not  wholly 
unworthy  of  respect,  however  we  may  shrink  from  some  of  their 
procedure,  have  maintained  that  the  additional  complex  oidowment 
in  question  makes  the  woman,  by  all  analogy,  the  superior  being. 
However,  that  is  not  the  question  ;  and  I  speak  not  of  added  power, 
but  of  immense  inscrutable  differentiation.  That  this  exists  is 
staringly  true,  even  of  the  healthiest  and  strongest  woman.  How 
can  any  one  consider  the  immense  physical  differences — ^the  un- 
speakable physical  contrasts  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  and 
then  write  as  if  tha«  were  no  **  sex  in  souls  ?  "  It  does  not  so  much 
surprise  me,  when  women  of  a  certain  order  do  it ;  but  that  moi 
who  have  been  husbands  and  Others  should  do  it,  does,  I  confess, 
stagger  me. 

It  is  almost  necessary  in  these  discussions  for  a  man  to  disclaim 
any  personal  reason  for  believing  in  what  is  odled  the  intdlectual 
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inferiority  of  woman  ;  and  I  fully  believe  that  no  contested  question 
of  a  mixed  character  is  completely  discussed  until  the  woman  has 
contributed  to  its  discussion  her  proper  peculiar  wisdom ;  while  on 
moral  and  spiritual  questions  the  suggestive  power  of  the  normal 
woman  is  indefinitt4y  greater  than  that  of  the  man.  It  is,  indeed, 
sad  folly  to  tolk  of  the  superior  virtue  of  women  as  some  persons  do, 
for,  when  allowance  has  been  made  for  conventional  exaggeration, 
it  is  still  either  ignorance  or  dulness  not  to  recognise,  frankly  and 
fearlessly,  the  fact  that  each  sex  has  its  own  peculiar  moral  diificulties 
(to  be  overcome,  not  succumbed  to)  ;  and  that  on  one  side,  a  peculiar 
difficulty  does,  in  the  majority  of  cajses,  arise  from  the  natural  dis- 
tinctions which  make  that  sido  the  initiating  and  pursuing  side.  We 
are  all  grateful  for  any  word  enforcing  the  duty  of  purity,  but  it 
would  save  some  mischief  if  one  or  two  lady-writers,  and  one  or  two 
men  of  high  character  and  ability,  but  very  ill-posted  up  in  facts, 
would  leave  facts  alone.  I  have  now  in  my  possession  some  writings 
of  a  most  able  and  excellent  man,  in  which  the  estimate  of  the  fach 
was  brought  to  me  as  a  mattvaise  phiimnierie,  and  that  by  a  man 
whose  estimate  of  the  duty  was  as  high  as  his  or  as  mine.  But  if  we 
do  not  believe  in  the  superior  merit  of  our  sisters,  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  the  woman  that,  in  the  intercourse  of  love,  the  sacred 
function  of  moral  and  spiritual  impregnation  especially  belongs, 
all  experience  being  witness ;  and  a  womanly  woman,  however 
inferior  she  may  be  in  culture  and  bare  intelligence,  can  instantly 
bring  to  bear  upon  a  subject  a  peculiar,  tender  wisdom  that  is  so 
utterly  siti  getwns,  that  it  seems  impossible  not  to  look  upon  it  as 
bound  up  with  the  whole  circle  of  the  points  in  which  a  woman 
differs  from  a  man. 

In  dealing  with  the  general  question  of  the  "  intellectual  in- 
feriority "  of  woman,  I  have  already  observed  that  one  of  Mr.  Mill's 
most  ardent  disciples  (a  well-known  barrister  and  publicist)  finds  him 
less  "  candid "  than  usual.  Mr.  Mill  always  means  to  be  nobly 
candid ;  but  here  he  beats  me.  To  begin  with,  if  women  are  "  sub- 
jected," so  that  they  have  less  than  their  natural  share  of  culture, 
how  did  this  result  come  about  ?  Surely,  from  an  immense  complica- 
tion of  causes  in  which  they  themselves  must  count ;  not  because  a 
man  has  a  larger  biceps  and  twice  the  lumbar  force.  No  human  being 
can  strike  the  balance  and  exactly  divide  whatever  blame  there  is  in 
the  matter.  But,  again,  supposing  difference  of  culture  and  oppor- 
tunity has  made  all  the  difference ;  and,  again,  supposing  women  aro 
in  future — as  I  devoutly  hope,  and  I  have  done  my  humble  beet, 
during  many  years,  to  help  them  to  it — to  have  better  culture,  and 
freedom  of  vocation  ;  supposing  all  this,  what  is  to  happen  ?  The 
men  are  now,  ex  ht/pothcsi,  in  advance  of  the  women.     Well,  are  the 
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men  to  stand  sfciU  fiDir,  wUle  the  women  alone  go  ahead  ?  Or  are  the 
men  still  to  mo^e  onwards  with  all  the  benefit  of  a  reaction  fitm  the 
in^roved  culture  of  the  women  ?  And  if  the  latter,  which  aeema^  to 
WK^  the  least,  rather  likelj,  at  what  point  are  our  sisters  to  overtake 
ns  in  the  race  ? 

In  dealing  with  the  achierementB  of  wianea  in  the  higher  walks 
of  art,  Mr.  Idill  strikes  me  as  b^ng  £sr  firtmi  satisfiactoiy.  That 
while  women  have  shown,  in  music  and  the  drama,  executiye 
ability  at  least  equal,  and  perhaps  superior  to  that  of  men,  while, 
nerertheless,  thej  have  never  shown  high  original  ciqaacily  in 
either,  is  a  &ct  so  striking  that  it  might  well  have  claimed  more  of 
his  attention  than  it  has  apparently  be^i  able  to  secure.  Two  or 
three  (so  many  ?)  ocmedies  by  women  keep  the  stage ;  but  where  ia 
there  any  considerable  dramatic  work  by  a  woman  ?  As  to  musio, 
Mr.  Mill  suggests  that  women  have  done  as  good  musical  work, 
en  amateur t  as  men.  TVell,  Mrs.  Jordan  wrote  "  The  Blue  Bells  of 
Scotland,"  and  Queen  Hortense  "  Partant  pour  la  Syrie/'  There  is  a 
place  in  Beethoven's  mass  in  G,  where,  aft»  a  passage  of  symphony  by 
the  horn,  the  E,  which  looks  as  if  it  were  the  third  of  C,  is  laid  hold  of, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  second  violin,  and  treated  as  a  chord  of  suspension 
in  B.  Mr.  Mill's  comment  upon  the  difference,  in  musical  powers, 
between  men  and  women,  is  that  wcHnen  have  been  educated  only 
as  amateurs,  while  men  have  been  educated  scientifically.  I  know 
that  I  am  not  putting  an  exhaustively  fiEdr  contrast,  but  wiU  any 
sane  man  look  me  in  the  face  and  maintain  that  any  such  difference 
as  that  between  the  capacity  to  compose  the  "Blue  Bells  of 
Scotland,"  and  the  capacity  to  compose  the  sublime  passage  in 
Beethoven  which  I  have  referred  to,  is  a  matter  of  education  ?  Was 
Beethoven  or  was  Mozart — was  even  Gounod  or  Wallace— other 
than  an  "  amateur  "  because  he  was  taught  music  scientifically ;  or  is 
not  this  a  case  of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  ?  Under  almost 
any  conceivable  conditions  Mozart  and  Beethoven  would  have  been 
great  musicians  ;  and  it  was  their  extraordinary  capacity  which  got 
them  the  training  they  received.  Mr.  Mill,  as  a  man  of  the  world, 
must  know  that  the  incalculable  majority  of  ladies  "  in  society  '* 
cannot  even  read  notes  at  sight.  To  be  able  to  "  transpose,"  even 
deliberately,  is  thought  quite  an  "accomplishment;"  while  most 
"  musical "  men  can  do  it  at  a  glance — without  thinking  about  it, 
in  fact.  !Now,  ladies  in  society  have  ample  leisure,  deny  it  who  may ; 
they  are  taught  music  at  great  pains  and  expense ;  the  book  of 
musical  knowledge  is  open  to  them ;  and  yet  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand of  them  is  an  unintelligent  amateur.  The  difficulty  with 
respect  to  the  drama  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  less  arresting:  for 
women  have  succeeded  in  general  literature. 
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^ut,  in  fact,  the  same  kind  of  diflfiCTilty  meets  us  everywhere  in 
this  part  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Mill  claims  for  women  the  merit  of 
'■ag^gesting  to  men  original  ideas  which  they  afterwards  work  out. 
fiere  and  there  exists  a  woman  who  can  and  does  help  a  man  in  this 
"Way ;  and  a  ba.se,  ungrateful  heart  has  he  who  does  not  acknowledge 
the  help.  But  I  still  aifirm  that  the  one  startling  peculiarity  of 
the  typical  woman,  is  want  of  originative  or  inventive  power. 
It  is  nothing  new  to  say — though  Mr.  Mill  appears,  by  a  quotation 
from  an  unpublished  work  of  some  celebrated  Indy  writer,  to  think 
it  is — that  whatever  women  do  is  done  at  odd  time«;  or  that  the 
care  of  a  household  is  a  great  and  splendid  task.  There  is  an  old 
rhyme  which  runs — 

"  From  rifio  of  mom  to  set  of  sua 
Woman's  work  ie  never  do  c," 

It  is  trae.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  women  in  the  npp  r  ranks  hava 
always  had  immense  leisure  m  compared  with  men.  iind  what  havo 
they  done  with  it  in  the  way  of  "invention"  in  the  true  sense? 
While  half-starved,  overworked  men — shepherd-boys,  cobblers,  book- 
binders, bond  slaves,  and  what  not — have  moved  the  world,  what 
woman  ever  *'  invented  **  anything,  even  in  Jter  own  special  line  ^ 
"WTiich  woman  was  it  that  "  invented  "  a  needle,  a  loom,  a  shuttle, 
B  stocking-frame,  a  fire-stove,  a  new  saricepan^  a  new  dish  for  the 
table,  a  new  chair,  a  now  baby's  bottle,  a  new  kind  of  bread,  a  new 
sauce,  a  sewing-machine,  or  what  not  ?  Have  women,  as  a  rule, 
been  the  inventors  or  initiators  in  oven  the  early  education  of  the 
young  ?  In  fashion,  however,  doubtless  the  women  reign  supreme  ? 
Quite  the  contrary.  Shameful  to  say,  it  is  true  also,  in  fcmnle 
dress,  that  the  men  are  the  inventors  or  originators,  sometimes 
behind  the  scenes  and  sometimes  openly.  So  utterly  wide  of  the 
facts  is  any  claim  of  originative  or  suggesting  power  for  women, 
'Qiat  I  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  rare  even  unto  marvel,  to 
find  a  woman  who  can  be  driven  by  any  amount  of  pressun?,  to 
follow  the  most  obviously  advantageous  initiative  set  by  a  man  in 
her  own  pecidiar  walk. 

V-  In  the  general  spirit  of  Mr.  Mill's  work,  let  it  be  repeated,  I 
''heartily  S}Tnpathiae.     Here  is  a  passage  which  especially  demands 
to  be  quoted  : — 

**  A  female  slave  bus  (in  Christian  countries)  an  admitted  right,  and  is 
considered  under  a  moral  obli^'iition,  to  refuse  to  her  master  the  last  fami- 
liarity. Not  BO  the  wile  ;  bowever  brutal  a  tyraut  she  may  unforlunatcly 
be  cbalued  to — -though  she  may  know  that  he  hates  her.  tlv  ay  be 

hia  daily  pleasiu*©  to  torture  her,  and  though  tshe  may  feel  it  0  not 

to  loathe  him — he  can  claim  from  her  and  enforce  the  lowest  dugiadutiou  of 
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a  bnman  being,  that  of  being  made  the  instrument  of  an  animal  function, 
contrary  to  her  inclinations." 

With  the  drift  of  this  criticism — addressed  as  it  is  to  the  infamous 
suit  for  "  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  " — I  have  the  profoundest 
sympathy.  But  so  complex  [are  the  reactions  and  interactions  in 
such  matters,  and  so  influential  the  compensating  powers  with 
which  nature  has  armed  the  woman,  that  I  believe  the  existing 
laws,  theory,  and  customs,  in  those  matters  bear  nearly  if  not 
quite  as  hard  on  the  man  as  on  her.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  the  law  is  so-and-so  ;  but,  in  fact,  owing  to  ineffaceable 
natural  distinctions,  the  power  of  the  woman  is  immense.  She 
has,  in  fact,  though  not  in  law,  the  custody  of  her  own  person 
nearly  as  much  as  the  man  has  the  custody  of  his.  The  precise 
particular  pointed  at  is  one  with  which  the  law  does  not  even  pretend 
to  deal  (Forster  r.  Forater,  1  Hagg.  Cons.  154)  ;*  however,  it  may  and 
does  (as  Mr.  Mill  and  others,  among  whom  I  count,  think),  to  the  great 
injury  of  society  and  the  degradation  of  the  married  state,  help  to 
foster  foolish  and  injurious  customs  and  brutalities  of  social  opinion, 
which  are  worse  than  law.  WTiether  women  do  not  bring  the  suit 
for  "  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,"  as  it  is  called — that  is,  a  suit 
for  compelling  what  cannot  bo  compelled — ajs  ofteji  as  men,  is  a 
question.  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  do.  On  the  whole,  I  feel, 
and  deeply  fcelj  that  throughout  the  book  Mr.  Mill  has  forgotten,  as 
too  many  of  the  advocates  on  the  Left  forget,  the  immense  compensa- 
tions there  arc  in  the  powers  with  which  nature  has  armed  the 
women.  Nevertheless,  these  remarks  of  mine  are  addressed  solely  to 
the  question  of  prmtical  hardship,  and  I  think,  as  strongly  as  Mr. 
.Mill  does,  that  the  whole  scheme  of  law  and  custom  in  these  matters 
IS  erected  on  a  false  basis, 

VI.  While  we  are  speaking  of  the  degradation  of  the  ideal  of 
marriage  (in  which  I  have  the  honour  of  being  at  one  with  Mr. 
Mill  as  to  the  terms  in  which  it  is  to  be  expressed  for  legal  and  social 
purposes),  let  me  be  forgiven  for  a  word  upon  a  point  as  to  which  some 
of  us  stand  very  far  oS'  from  him  and  from  some  ladies  on  tlie  same 
side.  We  others  repudiate  with  sconi  the  notion  of  glorifying  any- 
thing (but  where  is  that  something?)  that  is  merely  animal,  or  of 
sacrificing  the  higher  to  the  lower  in  any  department  of  life.  But 
we  also  repudiate,  with  scorn  and  disgust,  the  sort  of  language  with 
which  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  conjugal  relation  is  too 
frequently  spoken  of  by  writers  on  the  Left ;  and  indeed,  also,  by  the 
majority  on  the  other  aide.  Only  here  and  there  some  honest,  poetic 
soul  speaks  the  truth.  What  we  complain  of  is  the  violent  discord 
which  the  language  in  question  makes  between  things  which  *'  God 
*  See  also  the  ludicrous  case  of  Brown  c.  Brown,  1  Uugg.  624. 
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httth  joined."  Why  will  people  persist  in  treating  as  naturally 
unmoral  or  "animal^'  that  which  is,  in  all  normal  human  experience, 
deeply  moral  ?  Is  Fouque's  "  TJndine  " — a  story  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  admired  as  much  as  Coleridge  did — an  "animal"  inven- 
tion P  I  suppose  the  pleasure  a  mother  feels  in  caressing  her 
child  is  as  purely  **  animal "  as  anything  can  be.  But,  after  all,  l« 
it  **  animal,"  or  is  not  all  this  phrase-mongering  mere  trash  ?  Can  a 
mother  caress  her  child  and,  at  the  same  time,  harbour  cruel  and 
irreverent  thoughts  ?  I  say  no.  Her  \choU  nature  is  bettered  by 
that  caress.  And  I  will  only  add  the  words  in  which  Canon  Kingaley 
describes  in  "  Yeast "  the  '*  love  "  experience  of  Lancelot  vSmith's 
youth : — 

••  Love  had  been  to  him,  practically,  ground  tabooed  and  '  carnal.'  A\T2at 
was  to  be  expected  ?  Just  what  happened — if  woman's  beauty  had  nothing 
holy  in  it,  why  should  his  fondness  for  it  ?  Just  what  happens  every  day 
— that  ho  had  to  sow  his  wild  oats  for  himself,  and  eat  the  fruit  thereof,  and 
the  dirt  thereof  also." 

I  would  give  something  to  see  some  approach  to  a  more  general 
sense  of  the  "  solidarity  "  of  normal  human  experience  in  this  respect ; 
but  I  begin  to  fear  the  hope  is  vain.  On  the  Right  and  on  the  Left, 
men,  and  women  too,  write  of  these  matters  in  such  terms  that,  if  they 
were  consistent,  they  ought  to  b©  ashamed  of  their  parents,  ashamed  of 
the  ineffaceable  mark  of  "solidarity"  which  every  human  being  bears 
about  in  his  body,  and  ashamed  to  look  their  own  children  in  the  face. 

Very  unwillingly,  I  must  just  mention  a  topic  which  so  readily 
lends  itself  to  clap-trap,  that  a  writer  who  respects  himself  and 
others  may  naturally  flinch  from  referring  to  it  against  a  man  like 
the  illustrious  author  of  '*  The  Subjection  of  Women."  Mr.  Mill  is 
a  wise  and  good-tempered  propagandist,  and  particularly  cautious 
in  *•  delving  "  his  "  approaches  "  to  any  fortress  which  he  attacks. 
But  it  is  easy  for  any  one  who  reads  him  frequently  and  carefully  to 
discern  that  his  policy  in  the  treatment  of  ihis  question  is  partly 
influenced  by  his  views  on  the  population  question.  I  shall  not  do 
him  the  injustice  of  referring  to  that,  except  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
that  the  mass  of  women  are  the  very  last  persons  among  whom  his 
policy  in  the  discussion  of  their  "  subjection  "  is  likely  to  be  success- 
ful. "  Among  the  barbarisms  which  law  and  morality  have  not  yet 
ceased  to  sanction,  surely  the  most  disgusting  is  the  idea  that  ono 
human  being  can  have  a  rxQhi  to  the  person  of  another."  With  this 
ejcpression  of  opinion,  which  occurs  in  the  "  Political  Economy,"  I 
heartily  agree ;  but  where  is  the  stronghold  of  this  "  disgusting 
barbarism  "  ?  Among  the  women  themselves.  How  many  women 
does  Mr.  Mill  think  there  are  in  England  who  would  understand 
Mr.  Browning's  "  Pompilia  ?  "  About  as  many  as  he  would  find  able  to 
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understand  his  own  picture  of  the  ideal  married  state.  The  amonnt 
enlightened,  self-respecting  sentiment  that  catists  among  women  upoi 
such  matters  is,  to  quote  Beatrice,  *' just  ao  much  oa  you  might 

jUpon  a  knife's  point,  and  choke  a  daw  withal."  Here,  indeed,  I  knoi 
am  on  strong  ground,  and  if  it  were  not  for  making  an  enemj 
with  every  stroke  of  my  pen,  I  oould,  out  of  my  miaoellaneous  read- 
ing, make  out  a  very  black  book  against  women — women  of  culture, 

'noveliflta,  poetesses,  and  others — in  this  matter  ;  such  a  black  book  of 
worldlineas,  conventionality,  rootless  virtue,  artificial  "indignation," 
placid  ignorance,  and  smiling  dictation  in  matters  of  which  thej^ 
have,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  let  superstition  stand  for  knotr- 
Icdge,  as  would  startle,  I  do  verily  believe  it,  even  Mr.  Mill  out  of 
some  of  his  hopefulness.  How  women  come  to  be  like  this  is  another 
question ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  bold  man  that  said,  in  the  face  of 
the  evidence  I  should  produce,  that  the  men  had  made  them  so. 

If  advice  were  not  rude,  we  would,  indeed,  earnestly  beg  of 
women,  that  they  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  betrayed  into 
blaming  men,  as  men,  for  their  disabilities  and  the  injustice 
with  which  they  are  in  some  respectfi  treated.*     They  cannot  have 

'it  both  ways.  They  have  been  responsible  agents  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world ;  they  have  wielded  an  immense  moral 
]3ower ;  they  still  wield  such  a  power.  If  a  man  knocks  a  woman 
down,  it  is  something  to  allege  and  prove ;  but  a  woman,  without 
uttering  a  quotable  word  or  doing  a  single  provable  act,  can  rouse 
to  fury  the  latent  devil  in  a  man,  and  stiug  him  with  a  suffering  of 

'  which  years  cannot  wipe  out  the  memory.  Besides,  there  are  the 
numerous  particulars  in  which  the  woman  is  privileged  by  exemp- 
tions which  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  continue  to  be  granted  to 
her — xmless  the  axis  of  the  globe  \b  altei-ed.  Of  coui-se,  with  Pan- 
genesis all  things  are  possible — "  we  hute  been  fishes,  and  we  may 
be  birds — delightful,  is  it  not?"  But,  for  the  present,  it  looks  as 
if  we  had  all  been  rowing  in  one  boat  for  thousands  of  years, 
making  mistakes,  and  alternately  injuring  and  helping  each  other. 
At  the  present  moment,  our  mutual  relations  have  come  up  for 
revision. 

•  And  also,  that  ttey  voiild  be  less  perplexing  in  their  appeolfl.     One  moment,  thoy 

ideaiand  "work,"  in  tonea  which  mnJce  a  mas  exclriim,  "Am  I  God,  to  kill  or 

'alivo,  that  thou  sendert  Sooietj'  to  ma  to  reoovor  it  of  this  l«jpro«y  ?"     Ntit,  they  crjfc# 

"You  immoral  rascals!     'V^''^  ahull  8tar>-e  out  your  \-\^m  directly.     With  tho  help  o£ 

heaven,  the  police,  and  the  Diiilodical  Sociot}-,  wo  ahall  cut  off  the  supplies ;  and  then, 

nstead  of  leaving  ub  pr»or  waH-flpworw  to  pino  nloue,  you  "will  be  glod  enough  to  nuiny 

us  on  any  temis,"    But  before  long  they  arc  mifhng  the  air,  and  saying,  "  Go  to !     W^i, 

ijihiill  decline  marriage  till  you  are  higher  and  holier  beings."     Meanwhile,  six  hi 

rutio  fellows,  suffering  under  the  stigma  of  the  box  of  Mosee,  Paul,  Pkto,  Sbalcspeara^*' 

and  Garibaldi,  stand  nilont,  fronting  certain  death,  while  tho  women  are  lowerad  into 

the  boata  :  and  down  goes  the  ^  Bixktnhcad." 
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And  revised  they  \rill  be.  If  women  in  mass  irere  to  deraaud 
the  franchise,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  with  justice  refuse 
to  give  it  to  them ;  but  I  devoutly  hope  they  will  not  demand 
it ;  and  why  they  should  be  so  anxious  to  play  a  part  in  the 
solemn  farce  of  representative  government  by  part)'  is  a  puzzle  to 
some  of  ufl  men — especially  to  those  of  us  who  never  vote  at  alL 
Mr.  Buskin  says  he  never  votes ;  I  am  sure  I  never  do  ;  and 
what  on  earth  is  the  difference  between  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee, 
that  people  should  be  so  eager  to  "  vote"  about  it  ?  Under  a  system 
of  tnie  self-government,  it  would  be  a  very  difierent  matter,  and 
under  such  a  system,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  women  mu^t  come  in. 
Not,  however,  to  vote  for  Mr.  Tweedledum  or  Mr.  Tweedle<leo,  but 
for  ImvH  themselves. 

Holding  that  we  cannot,  if  pressed,  refuse  women  thase  unspeakably 
precious  "  votes,"  I  would  also  maintain,  in  their  behalf  (as  in  behalf 
of  men),  perfect  freedom  of  vocation  and  of  culture.  TVTiat  my  own 
ideal  upon  these  matters  may  be  is  one  thing,  but  I  have  no  right  by 
Liw,  custom,  or  otherwise,  to  dictate  ideals  to  any  one.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  to  parody  the  well-known  canon  of  oratory,  the  first  part 
of  justice  is  ;  Hands  off !  and  the  second,  Hands  off!  and  the  third, 
Hands  off ! 

But  this  is  not  a  lesson  which  women  in  general  are  quick  to 
learn.  Their  leaning  is  strongly  towards  protectionism,  police, 
and  incessant  small  compulsion.  We  have  lately  had  tc»  admire 
their  self-saorifice  in  addressing  public  words  of  disapproval 
to  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  a  certain  very  unpleasant 
particular.  Passionately  sympathising  with  the  indignation  of 
the  women  in  this  matter,  and  willing  to  help  them  to  the  utmost, 
I  cannot  help  saying  I  think  the  kind  of  legislation  con- 
demned is  precisely  after  tho  pattern  (I  apeak  of  principles)  which 
most  women  delight  in.  And  it  is  only  too  probable  that  if  they  had 
votes,  they  would  immediately  add  tho  weight  of  their  superior 
numbers  to  the  miserable  impetus  which  has  for  somo  time  past  bocn 
driving  us,  and  is  now  driving  us  with  accelerated  force,  to  a  Fool's 
Paradise  of  Police  under  the  ignorant  tyranny  of  the  Universal  CaO. 

In  the  "  Political  Economy  "  Mr.  Mill  refers,  in  terms  such  as 
might  bo  expected  from  him,  to  the  (shall  we  call  it?)  Anti- 
Malthusian  influence  of  the  clergy — of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in 
particular  among  the  working  classes,  over  whom  he  thinks,  ard 
with  some  reason,  the  other  clergy  have  not  much  intluenco.  It 
struck  me  a  little  oddly  the  other  day  to  find  him,  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, accounting  for  tho  influence  which  the  clerg^y  have  over  most 
women  by  alleging  that  thoy  are  almost  the  only  class  of  men  who  havo 
systematically  appealed  to  women  as  having  souls  of  their  own-^K)r 
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something  of  that  kind — the  exact  phraso  has  escaped  me.  This  is 
a  purely  fanciful  theory :  medical  men  have  nearly  as  much  influence 
over  women  aa  their  ministers  j  but  scarcely,  I  suppose,  because  they 
treat  them  as  independent  spiritual  creatures.  The  truth  is,  the 
reasons  are  verj'  difieront ;  and  that  women  as  a  rule  have  a  super- 
etitiouB  feeling  for  experts,  specialists,  and  accredited  functionaries  of 
<yvery  kind,  from  the  clergyman  and  the  doctor  down  to  the  policeman. 
At  all  events,  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  cannot  be  accused  of 
teaching  women  that  thoy  are  not  divineh-  "  subjected  "  to  the  men ; 
and  what  Mr.  Mill  calls  a  "disgusting  barbarism  "  they  would  and 
do,  for  the  most  part,  treat  aa  the  Archbishop  in  "  Pompilia  "  treated  it 
when  Pompilia  fled  to  him  because  "he  stood  for  God."  And,  of  course, 
the  Archbishop,  not  being  a  man  of  delicate  textual  discriminatioi 
and  not  seeing  the  difference  between  stating  an  ideal,  and  making^^ 
a  compulsory  law,  would  think  himself  fully  justified  by  Paul : — 

H  yv»^  tint  iS/ov  o-tij/xarot  ov/c  cfovcria^ci,  (lAA.  o  dii;^'   £/u,oi'u>f  Sc  xai  o  dfi^p  rov 
I  Ifit'ou   croi^aTor    ovk   i$ov<ruii(L,  dXK'   rf  yujTj.      If  Mr.  Mill   should    866  theSO 

[lines,  and  if  he  possesses  Canon  Kingslcy's  poems,  it  is,  I  would 
jspectfully  say,  worth  his  while  to  turn  to  the  poem  on  page  61, 
Iwhich  I  w^ish  had  been  omitted,  beginning— 

"  Oh,  thou  badst  been  a  wife  for  Shakspeare's  self  I" 
Mr,  Mill  will  find  a  million  women  to  profess  sympathy  with  that 
poem  for  one  who  wUl  understand  his  ideal  of  marriage,  or  who  will 
see  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  privilege  and  obligation. 

There  is  one  other  point,  and  it  is  radical.  Just  as  an  Experi- 
ential thinker  must  be  a  Utilitarian,  so  he  must  be  a  disbeliever  in 
necessary  permanence  of  types.  The  Experientialists  are  always 
saying  to  the  Axiomatic  moralists,  "  You  do  not  understand — wc 
believe  in  Conscience  just  as  much  as  you  do ;  only  we  say  it  is 
growth  from  a  seed,  namely,  fear  of  punishment."  To  this,  we,  on 
the  other  side,  make  answer  (though  quite  vainly  at  present),  **  Yes, 
gentlemen,  we  perfectly  understand ;  but  we  assert  that,  take  Con- 
science at  whatever  point  of  emergence  you  please,  there  is  something 
in  it  Ht<i  generis  which  could  not  be  evolved  from  any  such  seed.' 
And  just  80  upon  the  woman's  question.  The  Experientialist  ifl 
bound  to  believe  that  a  woman  may  at  some  time  or  other  be  any 
mortal  thing  you  please.  We,  on  the  other  side,  say,  that  we  believe 
we  discern  the  existence  of  a  certain  type  in  Woman,  which  tjrpe  ii"* 
essentially  unchangeable.  Of  course  the  fact  is  not  directly  provable ; 
is  only  provable  by  the  convergence  of  certain  lines  of  analogy  and 
indication  upon  one  point.  But  the  convergence  being,  in  our 
opinion,  amply  made  out,  we  rest  on  what  we  think  we  see  not 
less  certainly  than  we  see  the  sun  in  the  sky  overhead. 

Matthew  Bhowns. 
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The  Church  and  the  A^t:  E«say«  on  tlie  PrindplM  and  PrcMnt 
Position  of  the  Anglican  Chuixb.  Edited  by  Abchibai.1)  Weib, 
CC.L.,  Vicar  of  Forty  Hilla,  Enfi«ld;  and  William  Pal* 
BYMPLK  Uaclaoa-X,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ncwington,  Somsy, 
London :  Murmy. 

Ecclttin  -  CI)ur«li  Pn>Metn«  Contidered,  In  ■  Series  of  Bvay*.  Edited 
by  Hx:<Br  Buoert  Bjetkolds,  D.D.,  Pretidcnt  of  CtaMhunt 
CoUege.  Fellow  uf  Unlrcnity  College,  London.  London : 
Hoddt-r  9t  stoughiott. 


TT  cannot  be  doubttrd  that  this  is  an  age  fertile  in  groups  of  Essays. 
-*-  First  we  had  "  Oxford  Essays,"  and  "  Cambridge  Essays  :  "  then 
the  too  celebrated  "  Essays  and  Reviews: "  then  the  antagonistic  "Aids 
to  Faith;"  then  the  ritualistic  "Church  and  the  World,"  in  two 
aeries  :  then  the  Evangelical  "Principles  at  Stalce:"  and  now,  almost 
together,  appear  on  our  table  two  more  portly  volumes,  from  very 
different  quarters  of  the  ecclesiastical  compass,  "  The  Church  and  the 
Age,"  and  "  Ecclcsia." 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that,  considering  the  family  is  so  large, 
the  poverty  of  names  is  somewhat  notable.  It  is  almost  like  the 
old  imperial  brotherhood,  Constantine,  Constantius,  and  Constans. 
But  there  is  meaning  beneath  this,  as  beneath  all  phenomena  of 
names.  It  testifies  to  the  prevalent  wish  to  have  Church  subjects 
discussed,  and  to  have  thera  discussed  in  this  p)eculiar  form.  Curiously 
enough,  in  the  department  of  history,  our  age  thinks  no  book  too  long, 
no  scale  too  extended.  Already,  a  battle  occupies  a  volume :  there  is 
no  saying  how  soon  it  may  spread  over  many.  But  when  a  treatise  is 
required,  we  shrink  from  anything  like  a  full  discussion,  in  the  unity  of 
one  work,  of  the  various  portions  of  a  subject.  Heavy  reading  is  our 
dreud.     Light  monographs  of  forty  or  fifty  pages,  with  the  rounding 
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off,  and  somewliat  of  the  jaunty  character  of  a  review  article — these 
we  can  digest :  these  just  serve  for  the  journey  up  to  tOMTi  and  back, 
and  set  the  frame  of  thought  for  the  leisure  hours  of  one  day. 

Nor  is  this  wholly  without  its  advantage,  even  after  we  have 
admitted  its  almost  necesaity  in  a  busy  day  like  ours.  Not  only  are 
these  Essays  very  convenient,  as  exponents  of  special  lines  of  thought, 
and  as  being  far  more  easily  accessible  than  if  they  formed  only 
chapters  of  a  larger  work,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  more  likely  to 
ensure  the  bestowal  of  adequate  and  watchful  thought  on  the  part  of 
their  writers.  They  have  this  advantage  oven  over  sermons,  which 
like  them  are  special  expositions  of  some  one  line  of  thought, — that 
whereas  a  sermon,  for  its  purpose,  requires  the  admixture  of  rhetoric; 
and  rhetoric,  while  it  advances  feeling,  interrupts  thought, — these 
Essays  need  never  be  rhetorical :  nor  do  wo  remember  a  single 
example  among  all  those  which  we  have  mentioned,  where  a  writer 
has  so  far  forgotten  his  mHier,  as  to  indulge  in  fine  writing.  Tho 
Essay,  as  we  have  it  in  these  volumes,  is  a  direct,  plain,  common- 
sense  form  for  the  expression  of  a  man's  thoughts  on  a  subject  which 
has  interested  him. 

Let  us  then  hail  it  as  a  good,  and  be  thankful  that  we  have  it  in 
aueh  rich  abundance. 

The  former  of  the  volumes  now  before  us  is  tho  exponent  of  what 
may  be  called  sober  High  Churchmanship.  We  do  not  by  that 
name  mean  to  imply  any  community  with  the  '*  Old  High  and  Dry  " 
school,  but  a  holding  of  what  are  now  known  as  distinctively  High 
Church  tenets  without  any  apparent  disloyalty  to  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Englatid.  The  authors  of  these  Essays  are,  for  the  most 
part,  men  who  honestly  believe  that  they  can  hold  the  high  sacra- 
mental system  in  the  Church  of  England  without  being  carried  off 
tJieir  feet  by  the  stream  which  has  set  towards  Roman  doctrine.  We  are 
bound  to  soy  that  in  some  of  the  Essays  that  system  is  very  little,  if  at 
all,  protruded,  though  it  evidently  imderlies  the  whole.  The  general 
object  of  the  volume  is  "to  illustrate  the  position  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  as  a  Reformed  Branch  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  to 
vindicate  her  power  of  self-adaptation  to  the  intellectual  and  social 
conditions  of  the  age,  without  sacrificing  her  primitive  principles  of 
Evangelical  tj-uth  and  Apostolical  order."  We  find  appended  to  this 
statement  in  the  preliminary  notice  the  following  caution  :  **  Beyond  a 
general  concurrence  in  this  object,  each  author  has  written  in  perfect 
independence,  and  without  knowing  the  contents  of  the  Essays  of  the 
other  writers.  Each  is  responsible  for  his  own  contribution,  and  for 
that  alone."  This  is  somewhat  amusing,  after,  first,  the  persistent 
refusal  of  tho  school  to  which  these  writers  bclonsf,  to  allow  the  least 
weight  to  a  similar  caution  prefixed  to  *'  Essays  and  Reviews : "  and, 
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'•eeoncuy,  the  fact  now  brouglit  to  light  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter'8 
own  speech,  that  they  were  perfectly  right  in  so  persistently  refusing; 
that  although  it  was  literally  true  that  ho  had  ueTcr  seen  the  other 

■  Essays,  yet  the  acopo  and  design  of  the  book  were  well  known  and 
Approved  by  him,  and  responsibility  ac^cepted,  not  for  his  own  Ea«ay 
alone,  but  for  the  general  tendency  of  all  the  Essays.  "Mit  gegangen, 
mit  gi'hangen,"  says  the  German  proverb :  and  so  it  will  bo,  in  spite 
of  prefftt-orj'  disclaimers,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

No  such  perilous  consequences,  however,  need  be  feared  by  the 

.Tjody  of  writers  here  found  associated.  If,  in  one  Essay  in  particular, 
aome  trains  of  thought  are  indicated  which,  logically  followed  out» 
irould  land  us  on  the  wrong  aide  of  conventional  belief,  care  has  been 
taken  to  do  no  more  than  indicate  them.  Whether  any  passengers 
are  travelling  on  the  roads  thus  pointed  out,  and  if  any,  who, — it 
^ould  baffle  the  keenest  inquisitor  to  discover. 

The  volume  is  opened  with  an  introductory  Essay  on  "  Angb'can 
Principles,"  by  the  Dean  of  Chichester.  In  its  statement  of  those 
principles  this  Essay  is  very  outspoken.     But  its  way  of  arriving  at 

I  tliom  is  not  a  little  curious.  All  men's  opinions,  it  tells  us,  ai'e  at 
first  prejudices,  adopted  li'om  others  before  the  mind  has  the  power 
of  judging  for  itself.  These  are,  in  due  time,  tested^  and  subjected 
to  examination  :  and  if  after  that  it  is  held, — 

"  The  opinion  is  no  longer  a  prejudlco  :  it  has  become  a  principle.  By  a 
principle  we  metiu  im  opinion  formed  :\fter  a  miuuti:  inquirj'  and  investiga- 
tion  A  principle  is  a  fixed  opiniun,  a  fandnmental  truth ;  a  nile, 

an  iixiom,  a  profmxUw  frrceinisAn  ;  it  is  an  unalterable  opinion,  by  which  all 
|other  opinlous,  all  tbo  prejudices,  in  thair  nature  changeable,  are  to  be 
fiewted :  it  is  a  stanclard  by  which  to  measure,  it  is  a  plummet  by  which  to 
[ikthnm  every  opinion  suggested  to  the  mind,  or  which  a  wayward  mind 

rinny,  on  thinking,  *volvo We  may  refuse  to  read  any  work  the 

[prui'oHsod  object  of  which  is  opposed  to  our  principles,  unless  we  iire 
lotlicially  called  upon  to  refute  it :  for  bigotry  does  not  consist  in  a  tirm 
[adhereiicu  to  our  principles,  but  simply  in  an  mconsiderate  and  obstinate 
tadbornnce  to  owr  prejudices.  To  eulTcr  for  our  prejudices  may  bo  mere 
'obatinacy,  but  for  our  principles  we  should  bo  prepared  to  die." 

This  is  preliminary  to  stating  that  the  principle,  which  ruled  oiir 
English  Heformcrs  as  distinguished  from  the  foreign  Reformers,  was, 
tho  continuity  of  the  Church :  that  the  post- Reformation  is  only  a 
'devolopraent  of  tho  pre-Reformation  Church.  And  this  principle 
Dr.  Hook  holds  to  be  "still  tlie  mark  of  distinctioa  between  the  Church 
of  Enj»land  ami  Dissenters,  whether  Romish  or  Protestant,  —  tho 
two  last  mentioned  parties  deriving  their  doctrine  and  discipline 
£rom  foreign  sources,  and  taking  the  foreigner,  Calvin  or  the  Pope^ 
for  their  authority," 

li'he  naivde  of  this  last  sentence  is  delightful.     TVIiat  would  tho 
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larger  halt  <4  English  Diaaenten  war  to  Hyar  bong  diarged  with 
lumng  taken  their  doctrine  and  diacii^ine  from  CaiTin  ?  And  what, 
eonoeded  the  prmciple  of  the  cantmnitT  of  the  Chnrch,  would  the 
Bomanist  aaj  to  being  called  a  Dissenter  ?  It  is  strange  that  so  able 
a  man  as  Dr.  HocA  does  not  see  that  if  our  Anglican  Refonners  were 
anxioas  to  keep  continnitj  with  the  pre-Be£onnatioQ  Church,  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  had  for  at  least  their  pfofeand  principle,  the 
keeping  continoitT  with  a  Ghnrdi  fax  more  ancient  and  pore— that  of 
tiia  i^KMtedic  age  itself:  and  that  so,  all  this  preliminary  orertiire 
about  principle,  being  common  to  bodi  parties  in  the  amtroTosy, 
might  hare  been  altogether  spared. 

We  are  not  especially  in  lore  with  the  term  Protestant:  yet 
we  confess  to  a  kind  of  reaction  in  its  faronr  since  the  younger  types 
of  Anglican  among  oorselTes  hare^  withoat  knowing  its  troe  mean- 
ing, loaded  it  with  opprobrinm.  We  own  we  little  expected  to  see  so 
Tenerated  an  authority  as  the  Dean  of  Chichester  simply  repu- 
diating it. 

**  The  ri^i  of  private  judgment  is  a  tenet  of  Protestants  firom  Lather 
to  Soeinos — and  for  a  Protestant  to  call  any  one  whose  private  judgment 
diflsrs  from  his  own  a  heretic,  is  sinliil,  because  it  can  only  be  done  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  pain.  In  the  mouth  of  a  Catholic  the  word  has  a 
definite  meaning."  (Note,  p.  12.) 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  all  this  is  singularly  out  of  place 
at  the  time  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  It  is  a  mode  of  speech 
which  has  reached,  indeed,  in  our  day  a  very  definite  and  logical 
issue :  but  that  issue  is  to  be  seen  in  the  documents  emanating  from 
the  so-called  (Ecumenical  Council  in  the  Yatican.  It  was  on  account 
of  passages  like  this,  and  of  the  general  spirit  of  Dean  Hook's 
Essay,  that  the  clever  critic  in  the  Spectator  suggested  for  this 
Tolume  the  slightly  altered  name  of  "  The  Church  without  the  Age." 
So  little  idea  is  there  shown,  on  the  majority  of  its  pages,  of  the 
wants  and  tendencies  of  the  day  in  which  God's  Providence  has 
placed  us. 

The  proposition,  that  what  did  for  the  days  of  the  Reformation 
will  do  for  us,  is  self-refuting.  Our  thoughts,  habits,  wants,  are  all 
different.  The  Reformation  Church  was  fitted  to  an  hypothesis 
into  which  the  thought  of  toleration  never  entered :  our  whole 
Church-life  is  based  on  the  conceded  axiom  of  the  freest  and  fullest 
toleration  ever  known.  Judged  by  any  imaginable  requirements  of 
coherence  and  congruity,  the  modem  life  of  the  theoretical  Anglican  is 
the  new  patch  on  the  old  garment,  daily  making  the  rent  worse.  But 
we  may  be  thankful  that  we  do  not  in  this  land  judge  by  require- 
ments of  coherence  or  congruity.  We  cling  to  our  old  habits  and 
ways,  however  illogical  they  may  be,  and  maintain  powerful  ana- 
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lemas  for  the  sake  of  the  good  that  listoning  to  them  does  us; 
and  sensible  men  never  think  of  driving  home  the  various  conflicting 
tenets  to  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves,  so  as  to  make  themselves 
perforce  hold  to  the  one  set  and  reject  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to 
be  a  sober  and  loyal  Englishman,  without  holding  infinite  couples 
of  conflicting  propositions. 

And  80  it  is  that  the  good  men  wlio  write  and  believe  in  books 
like  the  one  before  us,  tolerant  and  kind  as  summer  in  social  and 
practical  life,  yet  nurse  their  favourite  theories  in  their  closets  and 
on  paper,  totally  regardless  of  their  logical  consequences.  Of  this 
wo  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Want  of  logic  is  the  secret  of 
England's  place  among  the  nations.  She  owes  her  Church,  as  well 
08  her  polity,  to  abstention  from  doctrinairism.  A  persistent  logi- 
cian, working  on  the  Athanasian  Creed  or  the  Canons,  soon 
works  himself  out  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  believe  we  have 
received  during  the  last  forty  years  some  dozen  of  pamphlets, 
written  by  men  of  purest  motives,  but  unable  to  see  their  way  to 
compromises; — "Reasons  for  ceasing  to  minister,"  &c., — and  then 
followed  analyses  of  our  Prayer-Book  offices,  &c.,  &c.  We  fully 
believe  that  the  effect  of  sound  judgment,  and  practical  wisdom,  will 
be  to  keep  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  where  he  is :  but  a 
blind  following  of  logical  necessitj'  will  of  a  certainty  carry  the  High 
Churchman  to  Rome,  and  the  Low  Churchman  to  Geneva. 

I.  And  the  Broad  Churchman,  whither  ?  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristors  Essay  in  this  volume  has  tracked  a  good  many  of  his 
sidcpaths  and  temporary  aberrations.  But  while  we  recognise  in  what 
the  Bishop  has  written  the  thought  fulness  and  care  manifest  in  all 
he  does,  wliile  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  one  whose  cautious 
reverence  is  a  safeguard  against  our  being  landed  in  any  realm  of 
strange  doctrines,  wo  also  foel  on  closing  the  Essay  that  wo  have 
bought  these  pleasant  things  somewhat  dearly,  if  we  are  to  get  no  more 
for  our  pains.  It  does  seem  to  us,  that  the  Bishop  has  not  in  any 
of  his  very  pleasant  and  sympathizing  sketches  of  the  history  of 
-modem  thought,  gone  to  the  root,  or  nearly  to  the  root,  of  the  matter. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  his  observations  on  the  spirit  of  the 
famous  Esstif/8  and  Rcrtnrs,  in  what  is  called  free  handling  of  the 
Bible. 

"Their  thesis,"  he  tulls  us,  "is  correct  in  the  distinction  it  implies 
between  the  Divine  and  human  elements  which  coexist  in  the  Holy 
jBcripturcs  ;  but  it  is  incorrect  in  denj'ing  the  mysterious  interpretation 
of  those  elements,  and  the  resultant  unity  in  that  which,  thas  considered  (?), 
is  rightly  defined  as  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  one  thing  to  recoguiao  the 
existence  of  the  two  elements,  it  is.  another  thing  to  claim  a  diagnostic 
power  which  may  not  only  separate,  Knt  rectify.  The  recognition  of  the 
two  elements  leads,   by  way  of  natural  deduction  and  inference,  to  the 
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farther  and  more  important  recognition  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  Scrip- 
iuros,  and  cnahlcs  us  more  oomplctt^ly  to  realise  botli  their  authority  and 
their  sufficiency.  The  claim  laid  tu  a  rectifj^iag  faculty,  and  to  the  conse- 
quent right  to  use  it,  loads  ub  certainly  in  a  contrary  direction."  (P.  52.) 

As  far  as  wb  can  understand  this  (and  we  are  not  quite  certain 
about  the  two  lost  sentences),  we  will  try  it  by  an  example,  which 
znay  serve  to  test  its  correctness.  Take  the  words,  "  Sun,  stand  thou 
still  upon  Qibeon."  We  suppose  there  would  be  no  difference  between 
the  Bishop  and  ourselves  in  the  interpretation  of  these  words.  But 
how  has  that  interpretation  been  got  at,  but  by  a  rectifying  faculty  ? 
If  this  term  have  a  meaning,  it  surely  imports  the  power  in  our 
minds  of  judging  of  the  contents  of  Scripture  by  some  rule  or  other 
extraneous  to  Scripture.  We  happen  to  believe  in  the  Copemican 
system  of  astronomy.  To  the  tost  of  that  belief  wo  bring  these 
words  ;  and  we  decide  that  they  express,  not  the  nature  of  a  physical 
fact,  but  the  belief  current  among  men  when  they  were  written-  It 
will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  example  is  worthless  :  that  it  is  simply 
on  a  par  with  that  of  our  own  plirases  of  sunrise  and  sxmset,  and  tliat 
no  one  would  think  of  inferring  physical  exactitude  in  its  terms. 
Precisely  so  :  and  this  is  exactly  what  wo  are  maintaining.  Here  is 
a  case  in  which  the  application  of  the  "  verifying  faculty  "  is  so 
simple,  that  the  Bi&hop  and  ourselves,  and  ninety-nine  bundi'edths 
of  living  men,  perform  it  almost  unconsciously.  And  so  it  may  be 
in  some  few  other  instances.  But  will  he,  or  will  any  one,  draw  for  us 
a  hard  and  last  liue,  which  shall  bound  these  very  plain  cases,  and 
prescribe  to  us  "Hitherto,  and  no  further?"  If  current  beliel* 
influenced  one  expression  having  relation  to  physical  science,  why  not 
another,  though  the  interpretation  may  not  be  so  easy  ?  If  in  rela- 
tion to  physical  science  this  be  so,  why  not  in  other  departments  of 
Jcnowledge  which  may  be  acquired  by  human  research  and  in  the 
process  of  ages  ?  And  where  shall  wo  be  in  the  due  and  reverent 
performance  of  our  duty  towards  Scripture,  if  we  cause  not  such 
research  to  minLster  towards  the  interpretation  of  it  ?  Let  it  never 
be  forgotten  that  oxir  service  of  God  is  to  be  not  only  with  all  our 
heart,  but  also  with  all  oui*  mind,  consecrating  to  Jlim,  not  immo- 
lating before  Him,  whatever  knowledge  Ue  has  been  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  us  or  our  age. 

How  again  are  we,  without  this  much-decried  verifying  faculty, 
.to  treat  the  numerous  instances  of  anthropomorphism  with  which 
Scripture  abounds  ?  Here  again,  some  are  so  plain  as  to  meet  with 
all  but  universally  consentaneous  treatment  by  the  verifying  faculty. 
When  we  read  that  "  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  God's  fingers,"— 
trhen  we  are  told  that  '*  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet  savour," — it  is 
impossible  that  there  can  be  two  opinions  as  to  what  in  each  case  is 
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teally  meant.  But  is  this  so  in  all  casea  ?  It  is  not  quite  80  obvious 
'iiow  we  are  to  understand  that  *'  the  Lord  God  breathed  into  man's 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life :"  the  figumtivo  and  the  literal  here  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  disentangle.  It  ie  still  leas  easy  to  Bay  what  is 
meant  when  "Adam  heard  the  voice  (or  the  sound)  of  the  Lord  God 
walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day."  Are  we  atill  on  the 
ground  of  anthropomorphic  oxjonomy?  and  if  so,  where  exactly 
does  it  stop  in  thi8  primicral  history  ?  The  culrainating  instance 
will  perhaps  be  found  in  the  very  difficult  narrative  of  the  confusion 
of  tongues.  Are  we  to  bo  told  that  to  the  leas  obvious  of  these  no 
verifying  faculty  must  be  applied,  when  the  Bishop  himself  and  all 
of  us  agree  in  applying  it  at  once  and  without  hesitation  to  the 
easier  ones  P  And  if  to  single  expressions,  who  is  to  stop  it  there  P 
"Why  should  we  bo  refused  the  application  of  it  to  the  character  of 
whole  pasaages  or  whole  books  ?  The  danger  to  the  Bible  is  surely 
not  in  the  direction  to  which  the  Bishop's  anxious  look  is  directed. 
It  is  not  the  exercise  of  a  verifying  faculty  which  it  has  to  fear,  if 
only  the  best  and  wisest  men  will  contribute  to  the  training  and 
perfecting  that  faculty  :  but  what  it  has  to  fear  is,  the  withholding  of 
truth,  the  concealment  of  difficulties  :  not  so  much  the  free  handling, 
&8  the  deoeitM  handling,  of  the  present  day. 

Again,  in  another  matter  it  strikes  us  that  the  Bishop's  careful 
Essay  has  not  reached  the  end  of  controversy.  He  has  gone  on  to 
trace  as  an  effect  of  the  free  handling  which  he  so  much  deprecates, 
the  character  of  recent  thought  as  employed  on  the  Person  of  our 
Blessed  Lord.  Very  much  of  what  he  sajs  is  most  true.  But  a 
great  deal  also  is  true  which  he  has  not  said,  nay  which  he  has 
,  almost  excluded  from  being  said.  He  has  discovered  in  the  *'  free 
'Ijandling"  of  the  nature  of  the  living  and  eternal  Word,  a  character 
£ar  more  repulsive  than  the  early  Arian  views,  and  in  some  reepocta 
even  more  dangerous  than  the  original  teaching  of  Socinus  :  he  has 
doubted  whether  or  not  to  refer  its  very  general  reception  among  the 
intellectual  and  the  cultivated,  "  to  some  sort  of  dreadful  pessimism 
lurking  in  the  dai'k  background  of  a  self-ftatisfied  spirit,  that  uncon- 
sciously sympathizes  with  this  bringing  down  of  an  ideal  to  a  lower 
and  more  accessible  level,"  But  has  it  never  struck  him  that,  little 
AB  we  in  the  Church  of  England  can  find  to  sympathize  with  in  the 
dogmatic  result  of  the  Humanitarianism  of  which  he  complains, 
the  tendeiu^  to  regard  our  Blessed  Lord  on  this  side  did  not  arise 
vithout  a  cause  ?  Was  not  this  (we  protest  against  the  word  even 
while  we  borrow  it)  "  pessimism  "  the  reaction  against  a  long  reign  of 
dreary  optimism,  which  had  (we  speak  it  with  all  reverence)  eo 
hedged  about  that  Sncrod  Character  with  divinity  as  almost  to  fence 
m  view  His  human  sympathies?     What  vast  and  glorious  realms 
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of  the  Gospel  history  are  almost  without  meaning  to  the  common 
orthodox  mind  of  England,  because  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  invest 
the  self-emptied  and  humiliated  Saviour,  on  every  occfision  in  His 
earthly  course,  with  the  present  and  consciously  exercised  attributech 
of  his  Divinity !  The  Bishop  notices,  as  none  can  fail  to  havi 
noticed,  the  remarkable  and  total  collapse  of  the  once  popular  volume 
on  which  many  of  his  remarks  in  this  part  of  his  Essay  are  made. 
His  words  are  on  several  accounts  worth  quoting. 

"In  the  work  above-mentioned,  modem  English  thought  in  reference  to 
our  Lord's  life  fonnd  itself  most  clearly  and  felicitously  reflected.  There 
was  just  the  infusion  of  Sociniauiem,  not  a  drop  in  excess,  that  could  be 
gratefully  assimilated;  just  that  amount  of  the  dcpcdcstalizing  procosi 
which  flattered  without  startling  the  modem  thinker ;  just  that  franl 
recognition  of  ultra-human  excellence  which  reassured  any  disturbed  sensi^j 
bihty.  It  was  essentially  the  book  of  three  years  ago,  and  a  remarkabl] 
useful  index  of  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  drift  of  thought  in  referon< 
to  Christology.  That  it  has  produced  no  effect  on  the  thought  of  whic 
it  was  the  mere  index  need  hardly  be  added.  It  is  a  book  that  may  ui] 
many  respects  be  compared  with  the  once  notorious  '  Vestiges  of  Creation,* 
the  hook  of  a  mere  epoch,  the  intelligent  epitome  of  current  thoughts  ; 
just  the  book  to  read,  to  be  interested  in,  to  bo  dehcatoly  flattered  by, 
and  to  forgot." 

WiU  the  Bishop  forgive  us  for  saying,  that  wo  demur  to  this 
description,  and  that  we  should  be  disposed  to  give  an  altogether] 
difierent  account  of  the  collapse  of  the  book  ?  To  us  it  rather  seemi 
that  Ecce  Homo  has  ceased  to  be  popular,  simply  because  it  never 
was,  in  any  worthy  sense,  an  adequate  or  self-justified  account  of  the 
human  character  of  our  Lord.  Had  it  been,  as  the  Bishop  main- 
tains, an  index  or  mirror  of  modern  Christology,  would  not  that 
school  of  thought  have  cherished  it  as  such  ?  But  Eecc  Homo  satis- 
fied no  one.  Its  own  preface  carried  its  own  extinction.  To  specu- 
late on  our  Lord,  setting  asido  what  Apostle  or  Evangelist  has  said 
respecting  Him,  is  simply  impossible,  and  has  no  root  in  reality.  The 
speculation  was  u  plausible  one,  and  its  literary  garb  was  attractive 
and  brilliant ;  but  there  it  ended.  We  admired  the  glittering  fabric 
of  confectionery,  but  we  craved  for  the  meal.  Ecce  Homo  has  faded 
out  of  memory,  for  the  very  reason  for  which  its  author  has  not  found 
it  worth  his  while  to  complete  it. 

Into  another  matter  on  which  the  Bishop  enters,  we  will  not  follow 
him  at  length — wo  mean  the  painful  question,  for  such  it  really  is, 
of  the  eternity  of  evil.  On  that  he  has  thought  much  and  deeply  : 
aided  by  that  which  his  exegetical  habits  ensured  for  him,  a  manly 
and  honest  interpretation  of  the  few  mysterious  passages  of  Holy 
Writ  which  most  nearly  bear  on  the  question.  His  conclusion  is 
to  us  hardly  satisfactory.  It  seems  to  be,  that  we  have  not  on  this 
point  in  Scriptui-e  a  simple  coutradictiou  (or  as  he  chooses  to  veil  it, 
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mxHnom]i),  but  that  the  passages  which,  speak  specially  and  abso- 
lutely of  the  condition  of  the  lost,  must  outweigh  those  others  which 
seem  (and  as  far  as  we  know,  are)  opposed  to  them.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  accept  such  a  "  deliverance  "  on  any  other  question  where  various 
Scriptures  are  in  apparent  conflict :  and  were  this  the  place,  wo  think 
we  coidd  shew  that  there  is,  in  this  case  too,  a  "  more  excellent  way." 

Wo  maybe  thought  to  have  given  undue  prominence  to  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester's  Essay.  But  the  prominence  is  its  own.  It  challenges 
the  greatest  amount  of  ottention,  because  it  ventures  to  chronicle 
modern  religious  thought,  as  to  its  recent  movements  and  its  pro- 
bable consequences.  We  must  be  more  brief  in  our  treatment  of 
those  which  remain. 

II.  Dr.  Irons  contributes  a  very  able  and  lucidly  arranged  Essay  on 
thcChurch,  the  State,  and  theSynods  of  the  Future.  This  latter  portion 
of  his  title  is  somewhat  delusive,  it  is  true :  for  ho  deals  much  moro 
with  the  Synods  of  the  Past.  But  the  whole  is  well  worth  reading. 
Its  tone  is  temperate  and  sensible,  and  the  tracing  out  of  the  relations 
of  Church  and  State  has  seldom  been  more  boldly  and  honestly  done. 
It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  read  such  words  as  these,  when  wo  remem- 
bered all  the  airy  stuff  which  has  been  written  and  spoken  in  the 
sense  repudiated  by  them. 

''  Nor  is  it  less  obvious,  that  iho  material  and  present  interests  of  Chris- 
tians, as  citizens  of  this  world,  are  equally  subject  to  the  civil  power,  and 
in  the  same  absolute  sense,  as  their  persons.  The  State  could  not  rationally 
act  on  any  other  view.  The  Church,  as  such,  received  not  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  any  power  to  possess,  hold  or  transmit  any  property  inde- 
pendently of  earthly  jurisdiction  :  and  so,  if  ever  the  Church  accept  an  aero 
of  this  world's  land,  it  only  accepts  it  under  and  entirely  subject  to  this 
world's  lawB.  The  State  would  abdicate  its  function,  if  it  forgot  this.  It  is 
for  the  State  to  consider  from  time  to  time  whether  the  Church,  like  any 
other  special  society,  may  advantageously  be  allowed  to  hold  and  transmit, 
under  the  protection  of  worldly  laws,  a  portion  of  the  property  of  this  world. 
Experience  seems  to  have  taught,  that  civilization  efl'ectaally  hands  on  cer- 
tain of  its  advantages  by  facilitating  for  the  next  generation  the  enjoyment  of 
the  benefits  of  the  past.  Endowments  may  be  the  transference  of  civiliza- 
tion, and,  held  thus  by  this  world's  laws,  they  are  under  the  responsible 
control  of  the  State.  Gifts  ofifered  to  '  the  service  of  God  and  the  Church,' 
at  any  time,  are  individual  gifts  ;  no  individual  can  give  that  which  he  has 
not :  and  no  individual  has  the  future  in  his  power.  If  ho  be  permitted  by 
the  State  to  destine  his  present  property  for  future  uses,  and  the  State  pro- 
tects him  in  it,  it  is  because,  from  experience,  the  State  finds  it  good  ;  and 
iho  ^tatc,  from  its  own  point  of  view,  is  not  to  preserve  such  disposition  of 
property  any  longer  than  it  thinks  it  right  and  good  for  the  community  at 
large ;  which  alone  the  State  has  to  couHider." 

In  dealing  with  Synods,  Dr.  Irons  maintains,  d  Vouiranee^  the 
principlo  that  with  Bishops  alone  has  ever  rested  the  power  of  teach- 
ing and  guiding. 

VOL.  XIV.  X 
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**  Rightly  or  wrongly  (as  maa  might  say)  idie  fact  is  so,  that  to  the  chief 
paators  of  the  Church,  and  some  others,  the  solemn  work  of  definitive 
decision  in  Synod  on  all  matters  of  faith  then  pertained.  'Feed  my  sheep,' 
'  Teach  all  nations,'  such  was  the  supposed  warrant  for  this.  So  far  as 
we  know,  there  is  no  exception." 

"  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  that  the  people,  even  if 
present,  ought  there  to  begin  to  teaoht  or  to  pronounce  sentence,  or  take  to 
deciding  matters  of  fact." 

And  this  is  not  only  mentioned  as  the  practice  of  early  times,  but 

is  npheld  and  enforced  as  being  the  only  lawful  method  in  Church 

assemblies. 

**  But  the  unvarying  custom  had  prevailed  for  bishops  alone  to  be  the 
teachers  or  guides  in  those  Councils ;  and  presbyters  and  deacons,  at  most, 
only  lent  their  assistance  in  debate.  Those  assemblies  simply  testified  their 
own  faith ;  they  brought  together  such  as  could  be  had  of  the  prelates  and 
their  friends  in  contiguous  localities  on  each  emergency.  To  this  we  must 
add,  however,  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  accidental ;  it  was  too  uniform 
for  that.  As  surely  as  the  Holy  Ghost  led  the  Church,  He  led  it  thus.  It 
was  then  the  only  public  fulfilment  of  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always ; '  and 
'  He  shall  lead  you  into  all  truth.'  " 

It  is  at  least  remarkable  that  Dr.  Irons  makes,  in  thus  reasoning, 
no  allusion  whatever  to  the  first,  and  incomparably  the  greatest 
Church  Council  ever  held :  that  one  which,  we  should  have  im^ined, 
would  be  uppermost  in  every  one's  miad  who  seeks  for  a  pattern  for 
the  Synods  of  the  Future.  We  mean  that  which  assembled  at  Jeru- 
salem to  decide  a  question  even  greater,  if  possible,  than  the  one 
which  was  decided  at  Nicaca.  This  latter  was,  whether  the  faith  o 
the  Son  of  God  should  be  held  in  its  integrity ;  but  that  other  was, 
whether  that  faith  should  be  held  at  all.  For  one  who  was  present 
at  it,  and  judged  by  it,  testified :  "  If  ye  be  circimicised,  Christ  s/tall 
profit  you  nothing."  Now  who  pronounced  sentence,  who  took  to 
decide  matters  of  faith,  on  that  memorable  occasion  ?  Let  the  nar- 
rative, and  the  synodical  canon,  bear  witness.  The  former  tells  us 
(Acts  XV.  22),  "  It  seemed  good  to  the  Apostles  and  elders,  with  the 
whole  church."  The  latter  runs,  "  The  apostles  and  elders  [and*] 
brethren,  send  greeting,"  and  so  forth.    "  Forasmuch  as,  &c.,  to  whom 

w&  gave  no  such  commandment It    seemed    good  unto 

us  (the  technical  and  diplomatic  tZo^ev  ijfiiv)  being  assembled  with 
one  mind,  to  send,  &c.  For  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
AND  TO  us,"  and  so  forth.  And  if  we  wish  to  see  how  much  care 
has  been  taken  in  the  sacred  narrative  to  register  faithfully  the  part 
which  all  took  in  this  decree,  it  is  introduced  by  "  Then  it  seemed 
good  (tSoiey)  to  the  apostles  and  the  elders  and  the  whole  church." 

•  The  probably  more  correct  reading,  without  the  Kal  ol  before  iSt\i^i,  in  fiict, 
amoimtfl  to  the  same  thing.  For  it  classes  the  TrptvjSvrfpot  who  inued  tiie  decree  among 
the  dliX^oi,  i.e.,  makes  them  representatives  of  the  general  body  mentioned  above  in. 
ver.  22,  and  not  a  separate  class. 
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It  is  at  least  curloiis  that  no  room  should  be  found  in  Dr.  Irons'* 
Essay  for  this  first  and  pattern  Council,  no  suspicion  that  in  this  great 
matter  of  decision  in  matters  of  faith  and  obedience  there  is  some- 
thing greater  than  Nica^a  to  work  by.  The  omission  is  character- 
istic rather  of  the  school  than  of  the  individual.  No  one  who  has 
studied  this  Essay  can  help  being  struck  with  the  fairness,  indepen-  ' 
dence,  and  ability  which  are  manifest  throughout  it. 

III.  "  Fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  "  are  ottered  us  in  the  next 
Sasay,  by  our  old  friend  and  contributor,  Mr.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt.  It 
may  be  thought  that  from  a  church  synod  to  a  work  of  art  is  a  dis- 
tance with  whose  terms  only  an  astronomical  mind  can  grapple.  Yet 
even  into  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  art  has  penetrated ;  and  so  we 
have  in  the  midst  of  essays  such  as  we  havo  been  treating,  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  "  On  the  Religious  Use  of  Taste." 

Those  who  arc  convorsant  with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  writings,  will  know 
what  to  expect  here,  and  will  iind  it.  Ho  advocates  strongly  the  minis- 
tration of  art  to  religion  in  our  own  Church  and  country.  In  so  doing, 
of  course  ho  has  to  furnish  a  good  deal  of  explanation,  and  to  remove 
many  false  impressions.  Ho  traces  the  decline  of  art,  from  the  period 
when  it  really  did  subserve  the  purposes  of  religious  instruction,  and 
fiuggeat  the  highest  ideas  of  beauty^  to  the  fatal  degradation  which  it 
has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  modern  Romanism,  by  which  it  is  pros- 
tituted to  pander  to  idolatrous  worship  by  means  of  gaudy  plaster 
saints  and  madonnas  standing  to  be  adored.  He  shows  well  and  con- 
vincingly how  much  the  Reformation  owed  to  art ;  how  Diirer  and 
Holbein  worked  for  and  with  Luther. 

"The  Uoman  Catholic  revivalLsls  felt  that  thoy,  too,  must  use  the  weapons 
of  the  paiutt;r  and  sculptor  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  their  palrou- 
ago  of  art  was  ono  part  of  its  dcgradatiou  aad  dustruotiou.  The  Protestant 
had  used  it  in  appeal  to  trutli ;  tUcy  used  it  in  appeal  to  excitement  and 
sentitnent.  Holbeiu  had  argued,  with  his  grim,  if  well-drawn  Scriptural 
woodcuts.  They  persuaded,  entreated,  invited,  with  their  soft  oil-paintiugs 
of  saints  simpering,  saints  ciying,  smiling,  gesticulating,  languishing — 
always  presenting  tlioir  luscious  or  delicotely  pallid  faces  for  the  spectator's 
adoration.  In  the  view  of  the  Roman  revival,  religious  art  was  not  the  ex- 
pression of  imagination  rejoicing  in  faith,  but  ono  means  among  many  for 
enforcing  dogma  ; — the  paintor  had  to  servo  in  the  great  host  under  a  dis- 
ciphne  which  amuunted  to  slavery.  But  he  had  the  helot's  privilege  of  sly 
iudulgence,  and  might  introduce  almost  as  much  nudity,  and  meretricious 
charm,  and  theatrical  hon'or,  as  ho  or  his  patrons  liked,  into  what  passed  for 
sacred  work." 

The  dread  of  tho  use  of  art  in  aid  of  English  religion  has  been, 
mainly  owing  to  this  historical  degradation.  But  that  dread  is  at 
present  not  consistently  followed  out.  To  allow  any  amount  of  colour 
and  design  in  church  windows,  and  object  to  their  presence  on  church 
walls,  does  seem  puerile  and  incousistent, 
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"  And  as  our  Church's  main  appeal  is  to  Christian  antiquity,  she  may 
stand  on  the  example  of  all  these,  who  died  in  faith,  for  that  lihorty  in  re- 
ligious art,  limited  hy  doctrine,  which  she  has  given  her  children.  As  has 
been  said,  the  principle  of  using  fresco  or  mosaic  in  churches  is  admitted  by 
those  who  use  illuminated  windows  or  illustrated  Bibles.  But  wo  think  the 
object  of  all  such  Ulustration  should  be  instructive,  so  to  speak,  rather  than 
devotional.  From  the  fresco  to  the  woodcut.  Sacred  Art  should  cling  to  the 
awful  Facis  and  History  which  it  is  her  oflScc  to  record.  Excepting  in 
necessary  symbolism  or  permitted  allegory,  every  representation  should  be 
felt  to  be  that  of  an  event,  a  development  of  God's  will  for  man  ;  a  record 
of  His  work.  '  This  hath  God  done.'  This  principle  at  once  removes  that 
apprehension  about  idolatry  which  many  thoughtful  persons  may  still  feel, 
lectures  of  Sainfs  doing  something  are  not  like  pictures  of  meretriciously 
beautiful  Saints  standing  to  be  adored.  No  one  could  worship  a  Saint  of 
Tintoret's ;  none  of  them  presents  himself  as  an  object  of  worship  ;  he  is 
himself  worshipping  or  ministering,  and  is  employed  on  his  Master's  work. 
The  Church's  appeal  through  art  should  be  to  thought  and  not  to  sentiment 
— and  all  the  power  of  beauty  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind, 
without  pictorial  appeal  to  passionate  or  excited  devotion — which  is  at  best 
an  exceptional  state  of  mind,  and  which  cannot  be  played  or  calculated  upon 
without  great  moral  risk.  Truth,  we  said,  is  the  leading  note  of  Taste  or 
choice  in  art.  Represent  the  Facts  of  the  Gospel,  and  let  them  tell  their 
own  tale  to  the  believer ;  consider  your  pictures  as  the  plain  narrative 
printed  in  form  and  colour.  Let  beauty  and  sentiment  alike  wait  on  truth 
of  teaching,  combined  with  skill  of  representation,  which  is  technical  truth : 
and  let  devotional  feeling  '  as  heaven  shall  will  it,  come  and  go '  in  the  per- 
sonal spirit  of  the  spectator." 

The  reader  will  have  seen  that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Essay  does  not  stand 
committed  to  the  distinctive  principles  of  which  the  rest  thus  far  have 
been  exponents.  It  might  have  been  a  chapter  in  his  "  Ancilla 
Domini,"  formerly  published  in  our  own  pages.  Nay,  in  the  manly 
and  common-sense  adoption  and  vindication  of  Protestantism,  he 
raises  a  protest  against  Dean  Hook's  not  very  wise  repudiation  of  it, 
quoted  some  pages  back. 

IV.  The  next  Essay,  by  Professor  Burrows,  "  On  the  Place  of  the 
Laity  in  Church  Government,"  is  a  sensible  and  carefully  written  plea 
for  that  which  few  Churchmen  are  now  indisposed  to  grant.  But  it  is 
here  again  curious,  how  one  writer  within  the  cover  of  this  book  con- 
troverts the  position  of  another.  We  had  just  now  to  point  out  the 
inaccuracy  of  Dr.  Irons's  assertion  that  never,  in  the  history  of 
Church  Councils,  have  the  laity  taken  part  in  their  decisions.  We 
might  have  spared  ourselves  the  trouble,  and  left  Professor  Burrows 
to  do  our  work.  Not  only  does  he  recognise  fully  the  part  taken  by 
the  laity,  but  he  calls  in  a  witness  #vhose  testimony  all  will  respect, 
the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures. 

"  In  his  third  Lecture  he  shows  how  this  principle  relieves  us  of  all  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  question  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  The  whole  Spirit- 
bearing  body  received  it  as  God's  word  at  the  time  when  alone  its  pretensions 
could  be  judged.    St.  Paul  speaks  of  '  the  gospel  which  y«  "have  reeeivtd.' 
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in  TiiB  fourth  Lecture  he  shows  how  this  principlo  was  recognised  in  the 
trttusaclions  of  the  priiuitivu  Church.  The  apostles  uud  elders  '  with  the 
whole  Cbnrch '  pend  tbo  Decree  of  the  Apostolic  Council.  TertuUian's 
language  '  strongly  confirms  the  idea  that  he  would  not  have  regarded  the 
lay  voice  as  altogether  powerless  in  matters  of  Christian  counsel  and  joint 
decree.'  8t,  Cyprian  resolved  to  *  do  nothing  without  the  counsel  of  the 
clergy  and  the  consent  of  the  lay  people.'  Lay  people  were  present  at  the 
Councils  of  Eliheris  (a.d.  305)  and  Toledo  (a.d.  398)  as  well  as  at  the  com- 
paratively modern  Councils  of  Pisa  and  Constance. 

••  In  thus  touching  the  relation  of  tbe  laity  to  the  clergj'  in  early  times,  it 
ifl  interesting  to  observe  how  differeul  a  view  may  be  given  of  the  same 
events  by  two  equally  honest  and  competent  students  :  the  greater  part  of 
Dr.  Pusey's  book  on  '  The  Councils  of  the  Church '  being  devoted  to  the 
proof  of  the  nonentity  of  the  hiity  in  Christian  assemblies  from  tbe  earliest 
times.  Dr.  Mobcrly.  on  the  contrary,  sums  the  question  up  by  saying  that 
'  their  influence  on  the  counsels  and  decisions  of  the  Church  was  neither 
small  nor  insignificant.  They  hud  uu  unquestioned  voice  in  the  selection  of 
the  bishops,  and,  even,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  of  the  presbyters  ;  so 
that  even  those  who  sat  in  council  were  the  men  whom  they  had  concurred 
in  choosing.  They  were  present,  often,  if  not  always,  in  the  same  sort  of 
position  as  the  ordained  deacons  at  the  consultations  and  debates  of  Councils.' 
•  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  beginning  of  tiie  doctrine  that  the  truth  was 
in  such  sort  delivered  to  the  bishops  as  that  tboy  alone  (or  even  along  with 
the  presbyters)  have  the  absolute  and  final  right  to  consult  or  judge  respect- 
ing it"  (p.  124). 

We  find  in  Professor  Burrows's  Essay  an  clement  which  is  present 
in  considerable  mass  and  vigour  in  all  speculations  of  Churchmen  of  Ms 
way  of  thinking,',  but  which,  wti  own,  fairly  baffles  us  as  to  what  it  can 
import,  and  at  what  it  can  be  aiming:  we  mean  the  putting  forward  on 
all  occasions  of  synods,  and  synodal  action,  as  the  great  desideratum  of 
Church  lite  in  our  times.  We  are  quite  mindfid  of  the  strong  things 
which,  even  he,  in  his  sober  way,  has  said  of  us  by  implication,  when 
we  set  down  the  remark,  that  of  all  things  which  we  should  have 
thought  the  Church  would  be  wise  at  this  time  to  avoid  and  dis- 
courage, sjTiods,  chapters,  and  congresses,  were  among  the  foremost. 
It  may  be,  as  he  maintains  it  is,  impolitic  for  the  Evangelical  party, 
as  a  part}',  to  keep  aloof  from  the  congresses  ;  but  surely  every  one 
who  has  been  present  at  any  of  those  much-vaunted  gathering.s  must 
have  come  away  convinced,  if  he  would  let  his  own  heart  speak  its  quiet 
testimony,  utterly  dissatistied  with  the  sort  of  spirit  shewn,  and  with 
the  manipulation  of  the  whole  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  one  party. 
The  writer  of  these  remarks  had  to  take  a  part  in  the  Norwich 
Congress  in  18<35.  What  he  saw  there  determined  him  never,  if  he 
coald  help  it,  to  witness  another.  The  vociferous  applause  which 
greeted  every  word  having  a  certain  party  tendency, — the  correspon- 
dent uproar  which  hooted  down  every  attempt  to  argue  in  the  other 
direction,  —  both  of  these  constantly  overpassing  the  bounds  of 
decorum,  made  it  appear  clearly  enough  what  was  to  be  the  issue  of 
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the  prooeedings  :  nor  has  the  record  of  any  subsequent  congress  tended 
in  any  degree  to  remove  the  apprehension  then  conceived. 

And  what  is  it  that  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  all  this  synodal 
action  which  is  thus  put  forward  as  the  very  beating  of  the  life's 
heart  of  the  Church  ?  How  will  she  be  the  better  for  multiply- 
ing to  an  infinite  extent  the  amount  of  public  talk  which  her  wiser 
sons  even  now  regard  as  her  bane  ?  Wherein  is  it  that  her  work  is 
most  prominently  defective  ?  Is  it,  in  that  her  clergy  do  not  appear 
enough  in  public,  or  that  they  do  not  devote  themselves  to  her 
service  in  private  and  at  their  homes  ?  To  our,  we  fear,  ill-informed 
mind,  all  this  fuss  and  bustle  about  synodal  action  is  one  of  the 
signs  that  the  Church  in  England  does  not  and  will  not  recognise 
the  solemn  duties  which  God's  Providence  is  in  this  day  laying 
upon  her.  While  thousands  are  looking  to  her  for  an  example  of 
that  great  charity  for  which  the  heart  of  mankind  is  yearning, — 
while  she,  if  any  church  ever  was,  is  put  on  vantage-ground  for 
casting  away  pious  frauds,  and  fighting  God's  battles  with  the 
weapons  of  sincerity  and  truth,  her  well-skilled  sons  are  spending 
the  precious  time  and  their  own  fleeting  energy  in  evoking  and 
perfecting  a  cumbrous  machine,  whose  long-tried  office  it  is  to  forge 
the  bonds  of  exclusiveness  anew,  and  to  deaden  the  whispers  of 
awakening  conscience  by  the  din  of  its  working.  Let  all  that 
Professor  Burrows  so  ably  pleads  for  be  obtained,  and  it  is  still  a 
question,  what  one  parish,  what  one  pulpit,  what  one  parsonage,  will 
be  the  better  for  it  ?  Were  the  office  of  such  synods  in  any  measure 
to  help  to  govern  the  Church,  as  Professor  Burrows  seems  often  tacitly 
to  assume,  the  question  would  wear  a  difierent  aspect :  but  even 
then  it  might  be  doubted  whether,  with  all  our  present  facilities  for 
oommimication,  that  government  could  not  be  much  more  efiectively 
provided  for  by  one  central  deliberative  body,  acting  on  its  own 
responsibility,  than  by  a  complicated  system  of  Diocesan  Synods  and 
!Ruridecanal  Chapters. 

V.  The  sixth  Essay,  On  the  Private  Life  and  Ministrations  of  the 
Parish  Priest,  by  Mr.  Walsham  How,  is  as  to  its  subject-matter, 
rather  than  in  ita  tone  and  spirit,  a  singular  contrast  to  the  fifth. 
,  It  contains  that,  the  defect  of  which  we  have  been  lamenting  in 
Professor  Burrows's  paper.  It  is  written  with  a  quiet  (shall  we  say 
with  a  sombre  ?)  seriousness ;  sententious  and  somewhat  Herbert- 
like  in  style ;  finding  its  way  to  the  heart,  and  wakening  echoes 
therein.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  afraid  to  face  the  deeper 
edioes, — which  wake  as  those  others  subside,  and  tell  us  that  the 
very  still  and  somewhat  ascetic  figure  which  Mr.  How  has  so  admi- 
rably posed  before  us  is  not,  cannot  be,  the  Parish  Priest  of  whom 
the  Church  is  now  in  search :  that  many  a  man  from  whom  his  sketch 
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Hii^lit  hare  been  taken,  has  lot  liis  work  drift  by  bim,  a  pattern  of 
BSnctity,  but  a  warning  for  want  of  knowledge  how  to  deal  with  men. 
Most  blameless  in  inner  life,  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  purity 
and  simplicity,  the  very  ideal  of  a  kind  and  bold  counsellor  where 
g^eat  spiritual  issues  are  conoemod,  such  a  man  «omohow  is  the  last 
thought  of  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  where  practical  good 
may  be  done.  "VVe  very  well  know  the  result  whore  the  habits  and 
discipline  which  Mr.  How  recommends  have  been  carried  almost  to 
perfection  :  the  thoroughly  finished  oxaiuple  of  personal  holiness  not 
uncommonly  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  Church.  Admirable  as  such 
characters  arc,  decisive  and  concentrated  as  must  in  certain  cases  be 
their  influence  for  good,  we  are  free  to  confess  we  do  not  desire  to 
see  the  mark  attained  amoug  our  parii^h  pastors.  The  work  which 
they  have  to  do  can,  we  are  persuaded,  be  better  done  by  men  who  are 
less  abstracted  from  the  rough  joltings  and  unsatisfactory  compromises 
of  which  ordinary  life  in  the  world  Is  made  up.  All  practice  teaches 
us  that  not  the  very  best  and  brightest  tools,  but  thoee  which  will 
best  bear  knocking  about  and  use,  accomplish  the  most  work.  And, 
with  every  reluctance  to  part  with  the  charming  picture  which 
Mr.  How  has  drawn,  of  this  sort  wc  own  i«  our  conviction  with 
regard  to  the  preHcnt  need  of  the  Church  in  this  land.  She  docs  not 
want  men  of  the  Herbert  and  Farrnr  stamp,  no,  nor  even  (with  every 
reserve  of  reverent  admiration  be  it  spoken)  of  the  Keble  stamp  in 
her  parishes,  half  so  much  as  men  of  practical  common  sense,  grounded 
of  course  on  unfeigned  personal  luety,  but  less  careful  than  Mr.  IIow 
would  have  them  to  present  the  "  angel  on  earth  "  kind  of  character,  and 
more  careful  to  be  "  not  unwise,  but  understanding  what  the  will  of 
the  Lord  is."  The  Church  which  they  serve  was  framed,  as  to  her 
outward  rules,  for  other  ages  and  habits  of  life  from  ours:  and  it 
must  bo  the  aim  of  the  Parish  Priest  who  would  be  careful  in  her 
present  work,  not  so  much  to  carry  out  the  ideal  of  the  reformers  of 
three  centuries  back,  as  to  take  into  account  the  changes  of  society, 
aiad  varied  aspects  of  secularlty  and  nonconformity,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  now  finds  himself;  and  to  seek  how,  within  the  limits  of 
his  registered  pledge  of  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  Church,  he  may 
80  adapt  his  own  habits  and  ministrations,  as  to  do  the  greatest 
amount  of  work  for  God  and  for  good. 

If  it  be  replied,  that  this  is  precisely  the  end  aimed  at  by  Mr.  How's 
BsBoy,  we  can  only  say  that  we  differ  from  him  as  to  the  means  of 
attaining  it.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  without  entering  Into  particulars, 
to  indicate,  by  a  citation  or  two,  some  of  the  lines  of  divergence. 

"We  have  said  that  holiness  of  living  ih  al  the  root  of  the  whole  matter. 
But  there  is  something  «t  the  root  of  holiness  of  living.  We  may  go  deeper 
down  still.     The  surest  way  to  gain  a  higher  stage  of  spiritual  Ufe  is  by  an 
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increase  in  habits  of  devotion.  '  He  that  has  learned  to  pray  aright,'  says 
Bishop  Wilson,  *  has  got  the  secret  of  a  holy  life.'  Longer  prayers,  more 
fervent  prayers,  more  frequent  prayers,  the  habit  of  secret  ejaculatory  prayer 
many  times  in  the  day,  greater  particularity  of  intercession,  the  use  of 
manuals  of  prayer,  the  conquest  of  indolence,  sleepiness,  wandering  of  mind 
in  prayer,  all  these  will  be  aimed  at  by  him  who  longs  after  holiness  of 
living.  It  is  not  forgotten  how  differently  men  are  constituted,  and  how 
much  more  difficult  devotional  habits  are  to  some  than  to  others.  This 
makes  it  difficult  to  lay  down  rules.  Yet  it  seems  desirable  not  to  omit  to 
mention  the  extreme  importance  of  securing  at  least  some  regular  time  for 
devotion  in  the  early  morning,  while  the  mind  is  in  its  calmest  and  least 
distracted  state.  A  very  simple  rule  has  been  given,  and  may  help  some, 
though  many  will  think  it  scanty  in  requirement.  Let  the  Parish  Priest 
always  secure  forty  minutes  in  the  early  morning,  twenty  for  devotional 
reading  (which  must  never  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  his  other  work)  and 
twenty  for  prayer.  Devotional  habits  will  mark  and  influence  everything 
else.  They  bring  down  a  sure  and  direct  blessing  from  above.  All  work 
will  be  the  better  and  truer  for  their  acquirement.  Groat  activity  is  very 
common  without  devotion.  Devotion  -svithout  activity  of  work  is  very  rare. 
The  true  aim  of  the  Parish  Priest  should  be  to  combine  the  two,  to  sanctify 
and  elevate  his  daily  labours  by  his  secret  devotions,  to  embody  and  en- 
shrine his  secret  devotions  in  his  daily  labours ;  '  neither  diminishing,'  as 
St.  Gregory  says,  *  his  care  for  internal  things  through  the  occupation  of 
external,  nor  negl^ting  his  interest  in  external  things  through  anxiety  for 
internal.'  It  is  Angels'  life,  this  blessed  interblending  of  acts  of  devotion 
with  acts  of  loving  ministration.  Who  coiild  behold  an  Angel  without  feel- 
ing that  ho  had  come  straight  from  the  presence  of  God,  with  all  the  radiance 
of  the  heavenly  worship  still  streaming  around  him?  In  his  degree  it 
should  be  so  with  the  Parish  Priest. 

*  Angel  he  calls  you ;  be  your  strife 
To  lead  on  eartii  an  Angel's  life.' 

As  the  servant  of  God  comes  down  from  the  Mount — from  the  presence 
of  the  All-holy  One — bearing  His  Law  in  his  hands  to  teach  it  to  His  people, 
let  them  see  on  his  countenance  the  shining  of  the  heavenly  glory ;  let 
them  feel  that  the  grace  and  love  and  meekness  and  earnestness  and  zeal 
which  are  in  him,  were  gathered  in  the  hour  of  secret  prayer.  Again  and 
again  let  it  be  said :  the  Parish  Priest  must  be  holy ;  he  must  be  spiritually- 
minded  ;  ho  must  be  living  the  inner  life  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  he  must 
be /eft  to  be  all  this."  .... 

*'  Might  it  not  also  be  well  if,  without  parade  or  ostentation,  the  Parish 
Priest  were  not  ashamed  to  take  out  and  read  his  book  of  private  devotion 
in  a  railway  carriage  ?  In  this  respect  the  Roman  Catholic  Priest  certainly 
puts  the  English  Clergyman  to  shame.  It  is  a  high  standard  which  is  set 
before  the  Parish  Priest.  For  the  matter  of  that,  it  is  a  high  standard  which 
is  set  before  us  all.  But  '  he  goeth  before  them.'  Surely,  if  all,  much  more  he, 
should  have  his  conversation  in  heaven.  His  conduct  should  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  be  that  of  one  who  is  a  guide  of  souls  to  heaven,  and 
whose  study  it  is  to  give  '  no  offence  in  anything,  that  the  ministry  be  not 
blamed.'  " 

We  should  have  thought  of  this  last  proposal,  that  the  concluding 
sentence  of  our  extract  would  have  been  sufficient  answer  to  it. 
It  is  really  painful  to  be  ranged  on  the  side  of  finding  fault,  where 
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all  is  80  beautiful,  and  pitched  in  so  high  a  spiritual  tono,  as  in  this 
Essay.  Lut  it  is  for  that  special  rea!+on  that  we  have  criticized  rather 
tlian  eulogized.  No  two  persona  could  be  more  anxious  to  servo  the 
same  great  end,  than  Mr.  How  and  ourselves.  But  the  question  for 
us  is,  not  which  delineation  of  the  Parish  Priest  looks  most  attractive 
and  blameless  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  now,  but  which  will  be  found 
to  have  answered  best  the  Master's  purpose  in  the  evening,  when  the 
Householder  shall  take  account  of  His  workmen.  And  we  are  quite 
content,  even  with  our  less  perfected  and  more  worldly  parson,  to 
abide  that  issue. 

VI.  Mr.  Haddan's  Essay  on  the  English  Divines  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  fhough  written  in  a  cumbrous  and  wearying 
btyle,  is  u  valuable  contribution  towards  the  completeness  of  our 
present  churchmanship.  He  very  properly  lays  claim,  on  behalf  of 
that  unrivalled  body  of  men,  to  having  impressed,  in  a  special  sense, 
their  spirit  and  character  on  the  Church  of  England:  to  having  saved 
her  from  the  excesses,  in  both  directions,  to  which  some  would  have 
carried  her.  It  may  be  well  to  specify  the  particular  merits  which 
he  asserts  for  them,  abbreviating  his  own  statement  on  the  point. 
"They  have  formed  a  school,"  he  says,  (1)  *' which  has  given  us  the  only 
theology  wo  have  wortby  the  name,  learned,  thorough,  and  systematic; " 
(2)  "  which  has  furnished  us  with  an  ideal  of  holy  life,  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  characteristic  good  points  of  the  English  character 
(««?) :  "  (3)  "  which  originated  our  first  missionary  efforts,  and  our 
first  attempts,  in  the  way  of  guilds  and  brotherhoods,  to  stem  the 
growing  current  of  vice  at  home:  "  (4)  '*  which  has  ever  kept  itself 
large-minded  and  vigorous,  by  looking  up  to  no  one  great  name,  and 
trammelling  itself  to  (s/V)  no  merely  human  s}-stem : "  (5)  "  which 
has  furnished  us  with  the  expositions  of  Pearson  and  Jackson,  the 
doctrinal  defence  of  Bull,  the  evidential  Compendium  of  Leslie,  the 
Ductor  I)uhi(a)iiium  of  Taylor,  the  Eirenicon  of  Bishop  Forbes:  the  still- 
read  sermons  of  Andrewes  and  Beveridge :  the  Polyglott  of  Walton, 
and  the  Patristic  learning  of  Pearson.  Thorndike,  Beveridge,  and 
Cave :  the  beginning  of  oui-  native  antiquarian  lore  in  Ilickes,  and 
of  an  Oriential  school  in  Hyde  and  Powell :  our  best  native  Church 
historians  in  CoUier  and  Wharton :  our  most  solid  defence  against 
Rome  in  the  tough  and  vigorous  sense  of  Bramhall,  and  Laud's  too- 
little  studied  conference  with  Fisher:  and  the  mine  of  thought, 
learning,  and  honest  research  which  lies  buried  under  the  involved 
and  repulsive  English  of  Thorndike : "  (6)  which  never  has  spoken 
as  a  school,  and  rarely  in  any  one  instance,  in  a  virulent,  un- 
charitable, or  even  vulgar  tone :  which,  lastly,  (and  we  give  this 
sentence  entire  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Haddan's  own  English) — 

"  Whilo  it  has  made  all   other  schools   in   tho   Church,  more   or  less 
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plainly,  '  oatsiders,'  it  has  itself  survived  the  drain  of  its  own  noblest  blood 
in  the  political  Nonjuring  secession,  and  contrived  to  outlive  the  corruption 
and  immoral  scepticism  of  the  days  of  Walpole,  and  revived  even  after  its 
terrible  loss  of  earnest  piety  in  the  "Wcsleyan  schism  (itself  in  Wesley's 
person  drawing  its  inspiration,  so  far  as  it  was  for  good,  from  High 
Churchism),  and  after  the  unhappily  too  narrow  and  subjective  (so  called) 
'  Evangelical '  movement.  And  it  lives  still,  after  the  unprecedently  long 
duration  (for  any  human  school  of  thought)  of  three  c^turics,  to  supply 
the  names  which,  if  any  one  is  asked  to  signalize  the  English  Church,  come 
spontancoasly  to  every  one's  lips." 

Mr.  Haddan  is  with  all  this  eulogistic  disposition  not  quite  insen- 
sible to  the  faults  of  this  same  school.  Ho  confesses  that  its  divines 
worked  too  exclusively  for  the  learned,  and  half  admits  that  their 
writings  and  the  spirit  fostered  by  them  helped  to  lose  the  middle 
classes  for  the  Church  of  England.  "Baxter's  Saints'  Rest  and 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  came  from  other  than  Church  sources.'* 
He  confesses  also,  but  with  considerable  qualifications,  that  this 
school  taught  us  by  their  imperfections,  "  that  compulsion  and 
minute  domineering  inquisition  are  no  instruments  for  furthering, 
but  are  the  surest  and  most  effectual  methods  of  defeating,  the 
acceptance  of  religious  truth."  He  admits  again  (but  in  this  case  Jais 
after-thoughts  turn  the  defect  into  a  merit),  that  their  theory  of  the 
relation  of  Church  to  State  may  bo  thought  to  demand  revision. 
But  on  this  matter  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Essay  itself. 
They  will  find  in  its  concluding  pages  some  very  thoughtful  and 
able  paragraphs  on  the  tendency  of  the  present  reactionary  move- 
ment towards  Roman  doctrine.  \Yo  regret  that  we  have  room  only 
for  his  closing  sentence. 

"  I  add  only,  ica  conclusion,  that  if  (as  it  seems)  the  only  way  of  ev«n 
hoping  to  bring  about  a  reunion  with  other  Churches  be  to  revive  in  our 
own  Church  a  living  belief  in  her  own  Divine  office  and  powers,  in  the 
reality  of  her  Sacraments,  in  the  Divine  authority  of  her  Creeds,  in  the 
authority  and  right  office  of  her  ministers,  then  the  surest  method  of  de- 
feating euch  a  result  is  the  revival  in  her  of  errors  long  since  r^ected,  snd 
of  practices  deliberately  laid  aside.  To  bo  simply  like  Rome  will  not  satisfy 
Bome,  even  could  it  be  right  to  bo  like  her  where  she  is  wrong.  And  ti> 
identify  in  men's  minds  the  cause  of  Church  authority  and  of  dogmatic 
belief  with  Rome  as  she  is,  can  only  disgnst  and  alienate  intelligent  and 
honest  minds  from  the  truth  itself.  In  this  present  age  they  who  will 
preserve  faith  must  needs  keep  faith  unburdened  by  accretions  of  error, 
and  free  to  fight  her  battle  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  cause  and  of 
sound  reason.  We  have  held  our  position  now  for  three  centuries.  And 
though  it  is  not  the  position  any  Church  would  choose  (for  it  is  a  position 
of  isolation,  although  involuntarily  so),  yet  it  is  not  to  be  surrendered  un- 
advisedly, or  without  any  other  changes  in  those  who  have  isolated  us  than 
such  as  aggravate  the  unhappy  facts  that  compelled  isolation.  And  cer- 
tainly, on  the  abstract  merits  of  the  controversy,  reasons  have  yet  to  be 
produced  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  teaching  of  the  old,  and  manly,  and 
massive  school  of  our  great  English  divines." 
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VII,  To  the  next  Essay,  Mr.  Sadler's,  \re  ehould  be  disposed  to  ad- 
jndgt?  the  palm,  for  clear  and  perepicuous  democstration  of  the  thesis, 
among  the  contents  of  this  volume.  Mr.  Sadler  distinguished  him- 
self, even  before  the  present  currents  of  Church  thono^ht  had  set  in, 
by  Bovcral  publications  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  displaying  consi- 
derable originality  and  power.  To  Lis  present  inquiry  "  Is  the 
Order  of  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  or  Holy  Commu- 
nion, as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  agreeable  to  the 
Mind  and  Will  of  the  Bivino  Institutor  ?  "  ho  brings  a  very  full 
eoquaintance  with  his  great  subject,  underlying  a  most  painstaking 
and  careful  examination  of  all  the  materials  for  a  satisfactory  reply. 
"We  can  only  state  in  very  few  words  his  manner  of  proceeding,  and 
its  result. 

Laying  down,  and  supporting  the  position  by  proof,  that  the  Iloly 
Communion  h  %ncri'Jida!, — that  there  is  in  it  no  actual  sacrifice  in 
the  sense  of  immolation,  or  surrender, — that  the  sacrifice  in  no  way 
depends  on  the  nature  or  the  mode  of  tie  Presence, — that  the 
oaorificiol  character  depends  on  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
word  ii»«^v>?o-ts,  as  implying  a  meraoTiai  befoke  God  rather  than  to 
man, — he  goes  through  tho  ancient  Liturgies,  examining  their 
sacrificial  expressions :  and  on  coming  to  the  Roman,  shews  that 
there  is  in  it  an  utter  and  hopeless  confusion  between  two  acts  of 
aacrifioe, — that  of  the  unconsecrated  element  in  the  ordinary  of  the 
Mass,  and  that  of  the  Body  and  Blood  in  the  Canon.  This  confusion 
he  traces  to  the  attempt  to  confine  tho  Sacrifice  to  the  action  of  the 
celebrant  alone :  and  finds  it  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  Homan  liturgy  the  unconsecrated  and  the  consecrated 
bread  are  offered  in  the  same  terms,  and  for  the  same  ends.  Lastly 
he  examines  the  English  Liturgy,  and  shows  that  it  agrees  in  the 
matter  of  sacrifice  with  the  account  of  the  institution ; — that  it  fully 
recognises  all  the  Scripture  aspects  of  the  Eucharist ;- — and  embodies 
all  the  leading  features  of  ancient  liturgical  worship:  not  recog- 
nising Holy  Commimion  as  a  means  of  bringing  amongst  us  Christ 
M  an  object  of  worship, — and  attributing  the  sacrificial  character 
not  to  any  one  particular  portion  of  the  ritual,  but  to  tho  whole 
ordinance. 

We  regard  this  Essay  as  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  right 
understanding  of  tho  greatest  of  Christian  ordinjmces.  And  this  is 
g:iving  it  no  mean  place.  For  it  may  bo  taken  as  certain  that  in 
whatever  outworks  of  the  Faith,  and  to  whatever  degree  in  each  of 
them,  future  conflicts  may  rage, — however  religious  society  and 
religious  literature  may  seethe  and  ferment  here  or  there,  it  is  in 
this  central  place  of  Christian  belief  and  wor»hip  that  tho  main 
battle  will  have  to  bo  fought.     It  is  here,  whatever  may  be  the 
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subjectivities  of  individual  believers,  that  we  give  utterance  tp  the 
fact  and  tidings  of  Christ's  Death  (KaTa77eXXo/icv,  wrongly  rendered 
"  %hew  ") :  whatever  outposts  may  have  been  forced  in,  here  is  the 
citadel.  And  above  all,  it  is  here,  in  the  purity  and  majesty  of  our 
estimate  and  fulfilment  of  our  Master's  great  command,  that  will  be 
rested  our  ultimate  triumph  in  vindication  of  our  position  as  against 
Rome.  It  is  not  the  first  time  in  Church  history  that  by  certain 
ministrations  men  have  been  made  to  abhor  the  ofiering  of  the 
Lord :  not  the  first  time  that  He  has  shewn  His  intervention,  in 
raising  up  a  faithful  priest  to  do  according  to  that  which  is  in  His 
heart  and  in  His  mind.  May  we  not,  in  the  midst  of  many  things 
that  are  discouraging,  look,  in  this  conviction,  for  the  fulfilment  of 
His  promise,  that  He  will  build  such  His  servant  a  sure  house,  and 
that  he  shall  walk  before  His  Anointed  for  ever  ?  At  least,  in 
building  such  an  anticipation  on  the  ground  which  we  have  been 
specifying,  we  are  at  one  with  our  Essayist. 

*'  The  Communion  Service  of  the  English  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic 
seems  marked  out  by  God's  providence  to  be  the  expression  of  the  devotion 
of  the  foremost  races  of  the  earth  in  their  highest  act  of  divine  service.  It 
is  the  rite  of  that  branch  of  the  Church  which,  whatever  be  its  shortcomings, 
or  scandals,  seems  to  hold  its  own  in  the  face  of  the  spread  of  civilization, 
and  of  the  progress  of  natural  science,  and  of  the  utmost  latitude  of 
thought." 

VIII.  The  Eighth  of  these  Essays  is  one  no  less  remarkable,  on  a 
subject  widely  difierent ; — "  What  are  our  Missions  doing  in  India  ?" 
by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  The  main  points  of  interest  in  the  Essay  are,  the 
.view  which  is  given  of  the  great  breaking  down  and  inevitable 
ultimate  extinction  of  distinctive  Hindoo  thought  and  life  by  our 
Christian  habits,  and,  which  will  at  the  present  time  be  an  important 
contribution  to  a  judgment  which  we  are  called  on  to  form,  the 
distinguished  writer's  opinion  respecting  that  remarkable  movement 
of  Brahmoism  which  was  lately  treated  at  length  in  this  journal. 
The  living  apostle  of  that  movement  is  at  present  in  this  country, 
and  speakLug  for  himself  and  his  cause.  It  will  doubtless  be  seen 
how  far*  he  may  be  able  to  meet  the  charges  which  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  brings  against  the  movement ;  charges  pointed  by  a  shaft 
from  its  own  quiver.  He  alleges,  that  whereas  it  professes  to  be 
founded  on  the  necessity  of  the  Church  of  India  being  a  strictly 
Indian  Church,  not  that  of  England  or  any  other  European  country, 
— on  the  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  God  in  a  strictly 
national  and  Indian  style, — all  its  theological  statements  are  vague 
and  illogical,  except  where  they  are  borrowed  bodily  from  the  Bible  : 
— and  "  its  most  striking  peculiarity  is,  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
any  genuine  Hindoo  element  in  the  theologj'.  There  is  not  a  sen- 
tence which  might  not  have  been  written  by  a  deistical  reader  of 
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moral  philosophy  in  an  European  university,  who  had  never  heard 
the  nurac  of  any  Hindoo  Doity."     And  he  proceeds  : — 

"  This  clearly  is  not  the  sort  of  material  which  can  either  cement  toRethor 
the  dihintt prated  particles  of  Hindoo  society,  or  which,  if  it  did,  conld  long 
withstand  the  shock  of  hostile  criticism.  It  lays  no  claim  to  any  authority 
or  standard  Ktronger  or  moro  accurate  than  the  believer's  conscience,  and 
is  therefore  liable  to  infinite  variations,  not  only  at  different  times  and  in 
different  people,  but  in  the  same  individual  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 
It  might  satisfy  an  enthusiastic  dreamer  as  long  as  he  could  live  in  a  clond- 
liuul  of  hiH  own  invention ;  hut  to  men  struggling  in  practical  life  it  offers 
no  guide  or  support,  smd  there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  the  Now  Tcslumcnt 
which  would  not  be  more  ixcceptablu  than  the  whole  hody  of  Brahmoist 
divinity,  to  one  oppressed  by  Iho  difficulties  of  this  world,  or  by  doubts 
regarding  the  next." 

Among  the  remarkable  facta  adduced  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  facts 
which  the  universal  and  hardly  undeserved  discredit  thrown  upon 
missionary  journals  has  much  obscured,  we  may  venture  to  cite  one, 
which  will  surprise  those  unaccustomed  to  deal  with  such  matters. 

**  In  one  instance,  which  I  know  was  carefully  investigated,  all  the  in- 
habitants of  a  remote  village  in  the  Deccan  had  abjured  idolatr}'  and  caste, 
removed  from  their  temples  the  idols  which  had  been  worshipped  there  time 
out  of  mind,  and  agreed  to  profess  a  form  of  Christianity  which  they  had 
deduced  for  themselves  from  a  careful  perusal  of  a  single  Gospel  and  a  few 
tracts.  These  books  had  not  been  given  by  any  missionary,  but  had  been 
casually  left  with  some  clothes  and  other  cast-off  property  by  a  merchant, 
whose  name  even  had  been  forgotten,  and  who,  as  far  as  could  bu  ascer- 
tained, had  never  spoken  of  Christianity  to  his  servant,  to  whom  ho  gave 
at  parting  these  things  with  others  of  which  he  had  then  no  further  need," 

IX.  Dr.  Barry's  Essay  on  ''  The  Church  and  Education  "  has,  shall 
wo  call  it  the  good  or  the  ill  fortune,  of  dealing  with  a  subject  now 
uppermost  in  every  patriotic  mind.  Of  necessitj',  much  of  its  con- 
tents has  become  already  too  well-woin  to  attract  any  attention. 
The  line  which  he  takes  on  this  much-vexed  question  is  that  in  the 
main  which  we  venture  to  think  must  be  taken  by  every  Christian 
man.  As  matters  in  dispute  have  been  brought  out  into  sharper  and 
sharper  outline  in  the  course  of  discussion,  it  seems  to  us  that  one 
necessity,  for  us,- — I  will  not  say  of  the  Church  of  England  only,  but 
for  ua  of  the  Christian  Church, — has  over  become  more  and  more 
plainly  marked ;  that,  I  mean,  of  insisting  on  thk  ueligious  basis 
FOK  ALL  SCHOOL  1>'STRUCT10N.  For  it  has  become  clearer  and  clearer 
that  this,  and  no  other  matter,  is  that  about  which  the  central  con- 
flict is  being  waged.  Even  at  the  risk  of  deferring  for  a  year,  or 
for  more,  a  much-needed  national  measure,  this  point  must  be  in- 
flexibly maintained.  And  the  more  so  because  we  all  hajjpen  to  know, 
that  in  practice,  there  is  hardly  any  "  religious  difficult}- "  at  all. 
We  are  learning  to  trust  one  another ;  the  prosel^'tizing  element  is 
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fisUmg  more  and  more  into  discredit,  and  shrinking  in  extent.  The 
difficulty  arises  when  we  come  to  put  practice  on  paper.  "We 
cannot  prescribe  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  men  shall  act,  "  reason- 
able regard  being  had  to  the  feelings  and  scr-uples  of  others ;  " — 
though  we  are  happy  to  know  that  such  will  almost  universally  be 
the  case.  The  law  must  be  made  for  unrighteous  men  in  this 
matter — for  men  who  will  tamper  with  the  susceptibilities  of  chil- 
dr^i,  and  the  consciences  of  parents.  This  is  at  present  our  problem 
— an  immensely  difficult  one,  but  at  all  events  narrowed  almost  to  a 
mere  exercise  of  ingenuity,  as  having  to  face,  when  advanced  to  a 
solution,  hardly  any  real  occasion  of  action.  Meantime,  let  not 
either  party  in  the  strife,  and  least  of  the  two  that  one  which  is  the 
jealous  guardian  of  liberty  of  conscience,  be  taxed  with  vexatious 
conduct,  if  by  its  objections  it  seems  to  be  putting  hindrance  in  the 
way  of  speedy  legislation.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  an  unsuccessful 
national  experiment  would  be  fatal.  It  would  be  rash  to  say,  that 
we  are  drifting  towards  one :  but  when  wo  find  the  American  sys- 
tem being  pressed  upon  us  in  spite  of  Mr.  (now  Bishop)  Fraser's 
reports  of  its  total  want  of  success, — when  we  find  the  "  League  '* 
placarding  our  walls  with  conspicuous  appeals  to  working  men 
whether  they  will  have  education  for  nothing  or  be  compelled  to 
pay  for  it,  in  the  face  of  the  acknowledged  discouraging  effect  of 
every  form  of  gratuitous  benevolence, — wc  do  deeply  feel  that  it 
would  be  bettor  to  wait  until  some  of  the  would-be  educators  get 
themselves  instructed,  than  to  risk  passing  a  bill  representing  such 
crudities. 

We  noted  a  valuable  remark  in  Dr.  Barry's  Essay,  which  may  be 
new  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  read  it.  He 
observes  on  the  somewhat  injured  tone  which  many  of  the  clergy 
are  adopting, — setting  the  disproportioned  sacrifices  which  they 
have  hitherto  made  in  contrast  with  the  supposed  maltreatment  which 
they  are  about  to  receive, — that  the  fact  of  such  disproportionate 
sacrifices  may  be  correctly  stated,  but  that  perhaps  they  will  do  well 
not  to  parade  it  too  much,  considering  that  in  many  cases  such  sacri- 
fices have  been  the  price  paid  for  an  exclusive  maintenance  of  their 
own  power  of  governing  and  visiting  the  schools.  Had  they  been  of 
a  different  mind,  willing  to  give  their  people  due  share  of  power 
in  the  schools,  help  might  might  have  been  more  freely  forthcoming. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  pass  over  so  summarily  Dr.  Barry's 
careful  Essay,  that  we  feel  it  but  fair  to  give  his  conclusion  in  his 
own  words : — 

"  The  conclnsions  to  which  I  come  are  these.  Whatever  system  be 
adopted,  it  will  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Church  to  labour  still  for  the 
religious  education  of  the  whole  people ;  and  it  is  certain  that  under  any 
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aystcm  tho  power  of  the  Church,  and  even  the  iafiuence  of  tho  clergy,  \\U1 
"be  immense,  so  long  as  Christianity  is  a  living  faith,  and  the  Church  a 
I  living  body.  But  tho  maintenance  of  tho  present  sj'stem — extended,  sup- 
plemented, reinvigorated — is  the  course  which  best  meets  the  exigencies  of 
the  caao,  and  representa  tho  real  opinions  and  feelings  of  educated  English- 
men. It  is  the  course  which  economizes  the  natioual  resources,  likely  in 
any  case  to  ho  very  sevei'ely  taxed,  and  preserves  institutions  which  have 
been  raised  at  great  cost  and  sacrifice,  and  which  have  proved  their  uso- 
ftdness  and  capacity  of  development.  It  is  the  course  which  best  provides 
for  that  religious  element  in  education,  which,  even  in  an  intellectual  point 
of  view,  is  immeasurably  tho  highest,  and  which  caimot  be  deposed  from 
pre-eminence  by  those  who  would  educate  the  whole  man.  It  is  tbe  course 
■which  best  secures  religious  liberty,  to  believers  and  unbelievers,  to  tho 
advoc.ites  of  definite  and  indefinite  religious  teaching  alike,  :uid  by  the  very 
diversity  of  its  system  roproscuta  the  diversity  of  thought." 


i.  The  two  remaining  Essays,  on  "  The  Cliurcli  and  the  People," 
and  "Conciliation  and  Comprehension,"  are  by  the  editors :  and  though 
from  the  point  of  view  usmmeil  hy  iJtc  volume,  the  subjects  are  fairly  set 
forth,  there  is  nothing  in  their  treatment  calling  for  especial  remark  on 
our  part.  "Wo  fairly  own  that  the  short-comings  of  both  Essays  are  to 
our  mind  so  great  as  to  leave  us  but  little  to  treat  of  in  that  which 
they  Ijave  advanced.  For  instance,  in  "  The  Church  and  the  People," 
we  have  not  a  word  about  the  real  reasons  why  tho  Chui'ch  has  lost 
her  hold  on  the  multitudes  who  stand  aloof  from  her.  There  is  much 
about  going  to  c/iuir//,  but  it  never  seems  to  strike  tho  writer  that 
there  are  more  important  things  even  than  that :  that  men  will  not 
come  within  churches  wlicrc  their  consciences  are  to  be  set  asleep 
and  their  doubts  ignored.  In  their  Sunday  newspaper  they  find,  or 
they  fancy  they  find,  themselves  treated  as  men  and  rational  beings : 
and,  finding  this,  they  won't  come  to  church  to  be  treated  as  children. 
Set  before  them  there  something  which  enters  into  their  real  state  of 
mind  and  actual  feelings  and  anxieties,  and  then  if  they  will  not 
come  you  may  have  ground  of  complaint.  But  as  long  as  our 
sermons  deal  with  matters  of  which  the  working  man  knows  nothing, 
and  in  words  which  might  for  all  he  understands  of  them  be  a  dead 
language,  one  is  almost  inclined  to  suspect  the  regular  attendant,  and 
to  honour  him  that  stays  away. 

XI.  The  "  Conciliation  and  Comprehension  "  of  the  last  Essay  ia,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  a  case  of  "  tu  pidsas,  ego  vapulo  tantum."  It 
is  all  "bringing back  to  tho  Church  of  their  Fathers: "  dangerous  work, 
one  would  think,  when  that  Church,  as  we  would  have  them  understand 
it,  hardly  reaches  back  beyond  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation.  Tho 
writer  quotes  with  approval  the  late  Archer  Butler's  somewhat 
humorous  but  just  adaptation  of  St.  John's  narrative,  remarking  that 
when  Our  Lord  crossed  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  his  ship  with  the 
disciples  "  there  were  with  Him,  besides,  other  little  ships :  "  but  this 
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IB  all  the  trace  we  find  of  it  in  the  Essay.  Whatever  be  the  state  of 
the  water,  the  freight  of  all  the  little  ships  must  be  put  on  board 
the  large  one — a  doubtful  method  of  ensuring  safety  for  either. 

Our  readers  may  perceive  that  our  estimate  of  this  volume  is,  in 
the  main,  a  high  o;)e.  Some  portions  of  it  we  regret:  none 
more  than  the  introductory  Essay.  It  is  out  of  tune  with  the 
rest :  its  spirit  is  reactionary,  and  must  do  harm.  And  the  two 
concluding  Essays  do  little  more  than  swell  the  bulk  of  the  book. 
But  in  every  one  of  those  which  lie  between,  the  thoughtful  reader 
will  find  that  on  which  he  will  ponder,  and  to  which  he  will  gladly 
return. 

"We  reserve  the  volume  of  (no  less  remarkable)  Nonconformist 
Essays  for  treatment  on  a  future  occasion. 

Henry  Alford. 
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KircAe  tuid  KireJien,  FrpsUhum  and  JSrekautaat,    Vod  Xoh.  Jos. 

lOK.  DuLLlSOEB.    MUnchoo,  1861. 
Der  Pa/jii  und  dat  Cimcil.    Von  Jakub.    Leipdg,  UOO. 
Die  ictihren   IJindemiss*  und  die  Crundbedimjunyen  einer  dureh- 

tjrcifrnden  Rffarm  derkt»lht>tutehen  KireJtr,  iutiiicKst  in  DtultcK- 

land  cTulcrt.    Von  Ph.  A.  Ticulkb.    Lcipziir,  1S70. 
Dot  CkruteHt/ium  und  die  modtrnt  A'aturwiisenteha/t.      Von  J. 

FUOSCHAMMBR.     Wien.     IH9. 
Das  Recht  der  Eigaun    Ucberttugung.    Von   J.  FBOBCHAKHBB. 

Leipzig.    1S69. 

THE  day  is  probably  far  off  when  language  will  cease  to  be  con- 
veutional.  Until  that  time  comes  wo  must  be  conteut  to  struggle 
with  tlie  imperfection  of  the  signs  wbich  represent  our  ideas.  The 
words  Broad  Church  Catholic  seem  a  redundant  tautology.  Does 
not  Catholic  mean  universal,  all-embrncing?  Is  it  not  another  word 
for  liberal  or  comprehensive,  implying  greatness  of  heart  and  aoul, 
wide  and  far-reaching  sympathy?  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
original  signification  of  the  word,  it  is  certain  that  those  who  are  most 
eager  to  be  called  Catholics,  are  usually  understood  to  have  least  of 
the  spirit  of  true  Catholicity.  They  start  with  a  claim  to  some  peculiar 
posaession  which  is  supposed  to  ^iya  them  a  right  to  be  exclusive. 
Hence  the  fact  daily  to  be  seen,  at  least  in  England,  and  which  put  into 
language  seems  a  paradox,  that  those  who  call  themselves  Catholics 
re  the  most  sectarian,  while  somo  of  tho  smallest  sectaries  are,  in 
^irit,  most  truly  CathoHc. 

This  paradox  is  due  to  the  many  conventional  meanings  of  the 
word.  Tho  Romanist  limits  it  to  those  of  his  own  communion.  The 
High  Anglican  includes  himself,  tho  Greek  Church,  and  as  many 
other  Churches  as  can  boast  a  succession  of  bishops  duly  consecrated. 
The  Church  of  England,  in  the  only  description  which  it  ever  gives 
of  the  Church  Catholic,  includes  "  all  who  profess  and  call  them- 
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selves  Christians."  To  this  definition  nearly  all  Protestant  aect^ 
agree.  The  Church  Catholic  is  regarded  as  the  whole  house  of  God 
throughout  the  world,  with  all  its  varieties  of  thought  and  language, 
with  all  the  modifications  of  time  and  place  and  circumstance,  with 
various  degrees  of  perfection  and  imperfection,  separated  into  sects 
and  nations,  but  united  before  God  and  one  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
Some  go  beyond  this  and  include  the  world  as  potentially  the  Church. 
The  world  is  the  Church  in  virtue  of  the  futherliood  of  God,  and 
Catholic  because  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

It  would  malce  too  long  a  digression  to  enter  into  the  history  of 
the  word  Catholic.  It  was  claimed  by  all  sects  in  the  first  centuries 
of  Christianity.  Each  boasted  that  it  was  the  Catholic  Church.  St. 
Augustine  was  asked  by  the  Donatists  to  define  Catholic.  He 
answered  that  it  meant  "over  all/*  It  is  the  title  of  that  Church 
**  which  is  difiiised  throughout  the  world,  is  found  in  all  lands,  and 
is  everywhere  known  as  the  Catholic  Church."  It  was  objected  that 
a  part  of  the  world  was  pagan,  another  part  heretical,  how,  then, 
could  the  Church  be  "  over  all  ? "  Augustine  answers  that  the 
promise  was  made  to  Abraham, — "  In  thee  shall  all  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed  ;  "  and,  again,  that  it  is  written  in  the  Paalmg  con- 
cerning the  Messiah, — "  He  shall  rule  from  sea  to  sea^  and  from  the 
river  to  the  end  of  the  earth."  To  make  his  argument  good,  Augus- 
tine added,—"  Surely  the  promises  of  God  cannot  fail."  The  "  Orbis 
terrarmn,"  or  Roman  world,  was  supposed  by  Augustine  to  embrace 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Tliey  had  been  outwardly  converted 
to  Christianity.  They  were  included  in  one  empire,  and  the  Church 
of  the  empire  was,  in  idea,  at  least,  the  Church  of  the  whole  world. 
But  the  Donatists,  like  most  heretics,  were  rather  shrewd  people. 
They  hinted  to  Augustine  that  there  might  be  nations  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  Augustine  answered  that  that  could  not  be,  for 
there  was  a  great  sea  between  us  and  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
and  it  was  impossible  that  any  of  the  children  of  Adam  could  ever 
have  crossed  that  sea.  The  Catholic  Church  had  dominion  over  the 
whole  world.  It  was  to  repress  heresy  and  schism.  It  was  Sarah 
the  lawful  wife,  while  the  Donatists  were  Hagar,  who  was  to  be 
chastised  till  she  returned  to  her  mistress.  The  property  of  the 
Donatists  was  to  be  taken  from  them  in  virtue  of  the  promise  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  reign  from  the  river  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 

St.  Augustine's  idea  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  one  which  we 
usually  associate  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  If,  then,  to  '*  Catholic  '* 
in  this  sense,  we  add  "  Broad  Church,"  we  make  no  tautology.  We 
only  try  to  express  what  we  mean. 

It  is  always  with  a  singular  interest  that  Englishmen  think  of 
Germany.  No  two  nations,  if  we  may  speak  of  the  Germans  as  a 
nation,  are  more  conscious  of  brotherhood.     They  understand  each 
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>tlier.  They  liave  been  mutually  indebted  to  each  other,  and  both 
'■of  them  gratefully  acknowledge  their  debts.  No  educated  German 
is  ignorant  of  English  literature,  and  now  happily  in  England  the 
capacity  to  read  German  is  part  of  the  education  of  every  well-edu- 

■  cated  man  or  woman.  Sprung  from  the  old  Teittoncs,  kindred  in 
blood  and  thought  and  language,  there  are  many  things  which  unite 
the  two  races.  But  there  is  one  supreme  over  all.  That  one  is 
religion.  Germany  was  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation.  The  Ger- 
mans ore  Protestants.  So  are  we.  The  name  of  liUther  is  a  house- 
^vhold  word  in  England.  We  pronoimce  it  with  feelings  of  reverence 
^~  akin  to  worship. 

We  have  said  that  the  Germans  are  Protestants,  but  this  state* 

I-ment  needs  qualification.     In  number,  not  more  than  half  the  people 
are  Protestants.     That  half  is  confessedly  the  higher,    the   better 
educated,  the  more  influential.     It  is  among  the  Protestants  that  the 
German  spirit  has  had  its  best  and  highest  incarnations.     Our  inte- 
rest in  Protestant  Germany  makes  us  almost  forget  that  there  is  a 
Catholic  Germany.     This  forgetfulness,  however,  vi'ill  be  remedied 
as  we  become  familiar  with  the  names  of  Dollinger,  Iluber,  and 
Froschammer — remedied,  too,  by  tho  memory  of  recent  vigorous 
■     protests  of  German  archbishops,  bishops,  and  cardinals,  against  what 
^m  is  properly  and  strictly  Romanism.     Rauscher  and  Schwartzenberg, 
flF  Hefele  and  Strossmayer,  are  already  heroes  with  the  English  public. 
For  some  time  after  the  Reformation  the  Catholics  of  Germany 
were  zealous  opponents  of  the  Reformed  religion.     But  in  the  seven- 

Iteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  according  to  their  own  historians, 
they  did  but  little  for  the  Catholic  cause,  and  still  less  for  literature. 
Their  prelates  were  princes,  and  the  character  of  the  ecclesiastic  wa3 
frequently  merged  in  that  of  tho  statesman.  Any  signs  of  life  which 
their  theologians  manifested  were  in  the  direction  of  disobedience  to 
the  Roman  See.     Those  who  were  most  anxious  for  tho  conversion 

■  of  Protestants  regarded  the  authority  claimed  by  Rome  as  a  hindrance 
to  tho  desired  imity  of  the  Christian  world.  In  17tJ3,  John  Nicholas 
von  Hontheim,  Sulfragan-Bishop  to  the  Elector  of  Troves,  published 
a  book  under  the  name  of  Febronius,  in  which  ho  maintained  that 
,     the  supremacy  was  confeiTcd  on  the  Roman  Pontiffs  by  the  Church, 

Pand  not  by  Christ.  Ho  denied  that  the  Pope  had  any  proper  juris- 
diotion  or  authority  over  all  Churches,  or  that  his  laws  had  any 
binding  force  except  through  "  the  unanimous  adhesion  of  all 
bishops."  This  work  was  condemned  at  Rome,  but  the  doctrine  of 
Febronius  was  generally  received  in  the  theological  schools  of  Catholic 
Germany. 

The  reforms  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  were  all  in  the  direction  of 

eecuring  the  independence  of  the  German  Catholics.     A  check  was 

riven  to  the  jurisdiction  which  the  Papal  nuncios  had  long  exercised 
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in  Germany.  The  emperor,  with  the  bishops,  took  the  govcrnmenf 
of  the  Church  into  their  own  hands.  In  1786  the  ecclesiastical 
Electors  of  Mayence,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Saltzburg,  met  at  Ems,  and  framed  the  articles  known  as  the 
•'  Twenty-six  Points  of  Ems."  In  these  it  was  denied  that  the  Koman 
See  had  any  right  to  jurisdiction  in  Germany.  The  "Twenty-six 
Points "  were  not  received  by  the  other  prelates,  and  under  the 
influence  of  external  pressure  they  were  revoked  next  year  by  their 
authors.  In  1814,  after  the  general  peace,  the  German  governments 
negotiated  with  Rome  for  new  ecclesiastical  organizations.  Roman 
Cathob'c  writers  complain  that  the  stipulations  of  the  Concordats  then 
made  have  never  been  honestly  fulfilled.  The  prelates  have  sup- 
ported the  princes  in  giving  less  allegiance  to  Rome  than  was  pro- 
mised. The  principles  of  Febronius  appeared  in  an  intensified  form 
in  a  party  known  as  "  Liberals,"  or  "  Anti-Celibates,"  who  advo- 
cated a  German  National  Church,  a  German  liturg)%  the  sacramejits 
adraini.stered  in  German,  and  the  abolition  of  clerical  celibacy. 
Another  party,  called  **  Hermesians,"  were  kindred  to  the  Liberals. 
They  took  their  name  from  Dr.  ITermes,  n  Catholic  professor  at  Bonn, 
who  thought  that  by  adopting  Luther's  doctrine  of  private  judgment 
he  would  bo  able  to  overthrow  Luther's  theology.  Count  von  Spiegel, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  with  many  of  the  clergy  of  Westphalia  and 
the  Rhine  provinces,  were  nxmibered  among  the  Hermesians.  Both 
these  parties  as  such  have  disappeared,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
thirty  years  that  the  genuine  Romanist  could  look  with  any  approach 
to  satisfaction  on  the  Catholicism  of  the  Catholics  of  Germany. 

The  first  theologian  of  Catholic  Germany  whose  name  became 
familiar  to  Englishmen  was  Mohler.  Through  him  we  learned  some- 
thing of  Liepenbrock,  Sailer,  and  other  great  prelates,  who  fairly 
represented  the  better  side  of  the  German  Catholics.  In  Mohler 
there  was  something  of  what  we  see  in  our  own  Newman — a  rational 
theology  conjoined  somewhat  incongruously  with  a  belief  in  infallibility. 
Mohler  had  been  brought  up  as  a  Catholic,  but  it  was  only  Germany 
that  could  have  produced  such  a  CathoKc.  Protestantism  helped  to 
make  him.  In  his  first  curacies  of  Walderstadt  and  Reidlingen  he 
ivas  reckoned  a  Rationalist.  But  this  did  not  raise  against  him  the 
j)ei'secution  which  it  would  have  raised  against  a  young  Rationalistic 
-curate  in  our  Protestant  Church  of  England.  •'  It  is  allowable," 
said  an  old  priest,  in  tho  spirit  of  the  truest  Catholicism,  •'  for  such  a 
'learned  young  man  to  believe  a  little  differently  from  us  old  men." 
A  few  years  later  Mohler  receded  from  Rationalism.  And  this  he 
owed,  not  to  Catholics,  but  to  I'lank,  the  Protestant  Professor  of 
•Gtittingen.  The  cure  which  Plank  recommended  was  effectual.  It 
was  the  study  of  the  ancient  Fathers.  The  spirit  of  reason,  however, 
fBmained.     It  was  fettered,  but  not  dead.     Mohler,  like  Newman, 
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was  a  great  master  of  dialectic.  Like  Newman,  too,  he  appealed  to 
conscience,  to  reason,  and  to  Scripture  ;  and,  like  Newman,  the  force  of 
his  argument  lay  in  giving  a  new  colouring  to  Roman  Catholic 
theology.  Baur,  one  of  Mohler's  ablest  opponents,  seized  the  vertobno 
of  the  controversy  when  lie  told  Mclhler  that  he  had  not  fairly  stated 
the  doctrine  of  his  own  Church. 

I'Muhler  was  a  great  man,  and  great  things  were  expected  from 
him  ;  but  be  passetl  away  when  he  had  scarcely  reachetl  the  meridian 
of  life.  Then  we  become  familiar  with  DoUinger,  who  is  now  the 
acknowledged  intellectual  leader  of  the  Catholics  of  Germany. 
Several  of  DoUingcr's  works  are  translated  into  English,  and  are 
extensively  read.  There  is  probably  no  living  Gorman  author  so 
well  known  and  so  highly  esteemed  by  English  Protestants.  "We 
envy  the  German  people,  who,  as  Protestants  and  Catholics,  can  live 
together  in  peace,  and  discuss  the  questions  on  which  they  differ  with 
mutual  patience  and  forbcaran<!e,  Catholicism,  we  use  the  term 
conventionally,  is  never  presented  to  us  with  that  tone  of  impartiality 
which  is  manifest  in  ilohler  and  Dollincjcr.  In  Enjjland  it  has  so 
little  of  what  is  lovely,  that  when  wo  hear  of  "  good  "  Catholics  wo 
think  of  the  old  proverb  about  Nazareth.  Its  priests,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  apparently  ashamed  to  look  honest  Protestants  in  the  face, 
steal  through  our  streets,  us  if  conscious  of  intrusion.  Its  laity,  if 
we  except  some  old  families  chieHy  in  the  north  of  England,  are  a 
horde  of  degraded  Irish,  multitudes  of  whom  storm  the  parish  clergy 
in  their  vestries  for  charity,  volunteering  tocbnnge  their  religion  forthe 
smallest  coin,  but  without  the  most  distant  iuteutiou  of  doing  what  they 
offer  to  do.  The  only  arguments  •which  we  hear  in  favour  of  Catho- 
licism arc  some  anathemas  against  reason,  culminating  in  a  demand 
for  submission  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit  to  the  See  of  Rome.  To  these 
may  be  added  misrepresentations  of  Protestants  and  Protestant  teach- 
ing in  "  Catholic  "  reviews  and  ncw^spapers,  generally  the  outcome 
of  that  wild  exajjo'eration  which  is  natural  to  the  Irish  mind.  We 
grant  willingly,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  spirit  of  the  specially 
Protestant  press  is  "devilish."  Frederick  Robertson  says,  in  one  of 
his  sermons,  "  The  religious  press  of  this  country  has  a  tongue  set  on 
fire  of  hell."  But,  vile  as  some  of  our  Protestant  newspapers  are, 
they  are  more  than  rivalled  in  baseness  by  those  which  boast  them- 
selves Catholic,  whether  Roman  or  "  Anglican." 

In  the  "  Church  and  the  Churches  "  Dollinger  speaks  some  severe 
truth  concerning  the  Church  of  England  ;  but,  taking  this  book  alto- 
gether, the  estimate  of  Protestantism  is  impartial.  Ho  tells  his  brethren 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  that  for  the  sake  of  their  own  cause  they  must 
give  up  using  their  pidpits  to  abuse  the  Reformers.  He  would  have, 
we  imagine,  but  little  sympathy  with  a  sermon  we  once  heard, 
which  the  priest  began  thus : — "  In  the  sixteenth  centurj'  there  was  a 
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bJarhgunrd  in  Gcnnany  of  the  name  of  Lutlier.*'  A  similar  style  of^J 
speaking  of  the  fioformers  lias  lately  been  tried  in  England  by  some^ 
of  our  imitation  "  Catholic "  Anglicans ;  but  Ddllinger,  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Reformation  \b 
extensive  and  accurate,  admits  that  the  Reformers  did  a  great  work, 
and  that  the  evils  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  past  endurance. 
Luther  made  mistakes.  Had  he  lived  to  renounce  them  his  retracta- 
tions would  have  been  moro  numerous  than  those  of  St.  Augustine. 
Ddllinger  says,  though  not  in  reference  to  Luther,  "  It  is  a  law  as 
valid  for  the  future  as  for  the  past,  that  in  theology  we  can  only 
through  errors  attain  to  truth." 

Ddllinger  acknowledges  that  Protestant  Reformers  and  Protestant-l 
theologians  have  rendered  great  services  to  Christianity.  He  believea 
that  four-tifths  of  our  differences  are  misunderstandings ;  that  when 
these  are  removed,  and  a  desire  for  imity  is  really  felt  on  both  sides, 
then  the  reunion  of  Christendom  will  come.  But  Ddllinger  is  not 
unfaithful  to  his  profession  as  a  Catholic.  He  believes  in  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Church,  though  not  of  the  Pope.  He  does  not  advocate 
national  Churches.  The  idea  of  a  national  Church  is  to  him  Pagan. 
These  existed  before  Christian itj',  but  with  Christianity  came 
Catholicity — that  is,  one  Church  for  all  lands.  To  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  and  to  keep  it  independent  of  secular  govern- 
ments, it  must  have  a  spiritual  head.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  has 
always  been  this  unifying  and  protecting  power.  The  Papal  .Seeni 
is  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  being  of  the  Church.  Ddllingari 
says  that  the  first  mistake  of  Protestantism  is  "  the  delusion  that" 
the  Papal  See  has  arrogated  to  itself  a  despotic  and  absolute  power, 
and  exercised  it  whenever  it  was  not  restrained  by  fear."  *'  This 
doluaion/'  he  adds,  "  ia  generally  diffused,  especially  in  Germany  and 
England."  In  these  countries  Protestants  really  believe  that  the 
Pope's  power  is  boundless,  and  that  individual  Churches  are  defence- 
less against  it.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that  the  power  of 
the  Pope  is  very  limited.  Ddllinger  says  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  the  Pope  cannot  dispense  with  things  which  are  commanded  by 
Divine  laws.  He  quotes  and  endorses  the  words  of  De  Maistre,  thoti 
"  everything  restrains  the  Pope — canon  laws,  national  customa^l 
monarchs,  tribunals,  remonstrances,  negotiations,  duty,  fear,  prudence, 
and,  chief  of  all,  public  opinion,  the  queen  of  the  world."  He  quotes, 
further,  the  words  of  Pius  VIL  and  other  Church  authorities,  deny- 
ing that  any  absolute  power  resides  in  the  Pope.  He  appeals  to  the 
declarations  put  forth  in  1826  by  the  Gallican  and  Irish  Churches, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Roman  See,  which  affirmed  that  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  had  no  jurisdiction  in  things  temporal.  He  adds  that  in 
the  middle  ages  "  the  laws  and  rights  in  religious  matters  were  the 
same  for  all.     It  was  everywhere  taught  that  not  only  every  bishop, 
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i)ut  tho  Pope  himself,  must,  sliould  he  fall  into  erroneous  doctrine,  be 
deposed;  and,  in  case  of  his  perseverance  in  error,  he  must,  like 
every  other,  be  condemned."  Since  this  was  written,  Br.  Bollinger 
has  learned  that  the  "  delusion  "  is  not  entirely  without  foundation  ; 
and,  should  a  certain  dogma  be  established  by  the  Council  now 
sitting  at  Home,  the  great  German  theologian,  proud  of  the  name  of 
Catholic,  will  be  iu  the  same  condemnation  with  the  Protestants  of 
Germany  and  England. 

In  the  work  of  Janus  we  advance  some  steps  beyond  Bollinger. 
The  author  is  gtmerally  understood  to  be  Huber,  another  professor 
in  the  Univei*sity  of  Munich.  Huber's  studies  hitherto  have  been 
mostly  in  philosophy.  He  has  written,  besides  some  smaller  papers, 
a  little  book,  called  "  Philosophical  Writings ;"  a  treatise  on  John 
Scotus  Erigena,  illustrating  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the 
middle  ages ;  and  another  on  **  The  Philosophy  of  the  Church 
Fathers."  The  present  work  might  have  beeu  written  by  an  English 
divine  of  the  seventeenth  ceutur}'.  The  standpoint,  m  fact,  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  would  have  been  taken  by  Andrewes,  Bram- 
hall,  Cosin,  or  any  of  the  defendants  of  tho  Catholicity  of  the 
Church  of  England  agaiust  the  accusations  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Janus  strikes  with  even  a  sharper  axe,  and  he  has  tho  advantage 
over  them  of  the  criticism  of  two  centuries  on  disputed  books  and 
points  of  history.  As  a  German  Catholic,  he  has  lived  in  the  belief 
that  the  Church  is  independent  of  the  Roman  See.  Like  the  other 
Catholics  of  Germany,  he  has  been  indulging  in  dreams  of  the  re- 
union of  Christendom.  But  tho  proposals  of  the  Pope's  Qi^cumenical 
have  disturbed  his  repose. 

There  are  two  great  parties  in  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  first  point  of  their  difference  concerns  the  bond  which  unites  them. 
Janus  speaks  of  a  reactionary  movement  which  has  been  going  on 
for  twenty-five  year^,  and  which,  by  moans  of  the  Council,  is  pre- 
paring to  take  possession  of  the  whole  organic  life  of  the  Church. 
This  movement  is  mainly  the  work  of  the  Jesuits.  Their  ideal  of 
a  Church  ia  a  universal  spiritual  empire,  with  the  secular  arm  as  its 
servant,  to  punish  heresy  and  check  every  kind  of  opposition.  Our 
ideal  of  the  Church,  Janus  says,  is  separated  from  this  by  a  great 
gulf.  The  Catholic  Church  is  not  the  Papacy.  That  is  but  an 
excrescence  entailing  manifold  diseases.  The  Primacy,  in  the  j  udgrnent 
of  all  Catholics,  was  founded  by  Christ.  Its  typo  was  ordained  in 
the  person  of  Peter.  But  this  Primacy  has  been  cornipted  into  a 
Papacy.  Tho  history  of  this  transformation,  as  described  by  Janus 
from  its  first  germs  to  its  present  stage  before  the  Roman  Council, 
only  illustrates  tho  craving  of  man  for  an  absohite  authority,  with  a 
fixed  determination  that  if  such  an  authority  cannot  be  found  it  must 
be  invented. 
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We  cannot  regard  the  difference  between  Janus  and  "  true 
Catholics  *'  aa  anything  else  but  "  a  great  gulf."  It  is  the  question 
of  ecclesiastical  authority  against  the  divine  government  of  the  world. 
Benedict  XIII.  condemned  the  whole  of  Christendom  when  it 
refused  to  acknowledge  liim ;  and  when  deposed  by  the  Council  of 
Constance,  he  declared  from  his  castle  of  Peniscola,  "  The  whole 
Church  is  assembled  in  Peniscola,  not  in  Constance,  as  once  the 
whole  human  race  was  collected  in  Koah's  ark."  To  this  tho 
disciples  of  Loyola,  Janus  says,  will  bring  the  Catholic  Church,  rather 
than  admit  the  divine  right  of  reason  and  conscience.  And  when  tho 
educated  classes  of  Europe  are  thoroughly  forced  out  of  the  Church, 
then  it  wiU  be  easier  to  guide  the  ship,  then  it  will  be  easier 
to  keep  the  flock  obedient  to  the  shepherds.  "Catholicism, 
hitherto  regarded  as  a  universal  religion,  will,  b}^  a  notable  irony 
of  its  fate,  be  transformed  into  the  precise  opposite  of  what  its  name 
and  notion  imports."  This  warfare  against  reason,  civilization, 
and  human  liberty,  is  not  imaginary  or  inferential.  It  is  openly 
avowed  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  advocates  of  Papal  infallibility.  They 
claim  jurisdiction  for  the  Church  not  merely  over  the  minds,  but 
over  the  bodies  of  men ;  a  power  to  inflict  bodily  chastisement,  to 
impose  fasts  or  fines,  to  imprison,  hang,  or  burn.  "  Tho  Syllabus 
condemns  the  whole  existing  view  of  the  rights  of  conscience, 
religious  faith,  and  profession  ;  it  is  a  wicked  error  to  admit  Pro- 
testants to  equal  political  rights  with  Catholics,  or  to  allow  Protestant 
immigrants  the  free  use  of  their  worship ;  on  the  contraiT,  to 
suppress  them  is  a  sacred  duty,  when  it  has  become  possible,  as  the 
Jesuit  fathers  and  their  adherents  teach."  It  is  admitted  that  tliis 
spirit  has  been  working  for  centuries  in  the  Church,  but  it  is 
denied  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  tho  Church,  or  necessary  to  the  idea 
of  Catholicism.  The  peace  of  Westphalia  was  condemned  by  Pope 
Innocent  X.  because  it  secured  to  Protestants  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  and  their  admission  to  civil  offices.  Dollinger,  in  his 
zeal  for  reconciliation,  ascribes  the  Pope's  di«ipprobation  of  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  to  a  clause  which  imported  that  every  civil  govern- 
ment was  to  enforce  ita  own  religion  within  ii^  own  dominions. 
But  though  this  spirit  of  Papal  supremacy  has  been  working  in  the 
Church  for  ages,  it  is  only  in  these  last  days  tiiat  the  necessity 
has  arisen  for  a  final  effort.  The  world  has  been  developing  inde- 
pendently of  the  Church.  The  voice  of  reason  has  been  speaking  in 
the  world's  highway.  Even  Catholics  have  been  judging  for  them- 
selves. But  now,  at  last,  the  Pope  is  to  interfere.  He  is  to  explain 
the  true  idea  of  a  Church ;  be  is  to  set  aside  the  old  canon  of 
Yincentius  Lirinensis,  "  Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omni- 
bus." He  is  to  put  an  end  to  all  differences  about  doctrine ;  he  is 
to  save  all  men  from  scepticism^  by  saving  them  from  inquiry.     The 
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Biblical  scholars  of  Enojland  and  Germany  are  to  be  relieved  from 
their  arduous  labours  and  their  endless  perplexities.  A  telegraph 
from  Rome  is  to  enlighten  the  world.  No  matter  how  ignorant  the 
Pope  may  be,  iufuUibility  will  serve  for  knowledge.  In  the  expres- 
sive words  of  Krbermaun,  a  Jesuit  professor  of  Mayence,  the  world 
henceforth  is  to  be  instructed  in  righteousness  "  by  the  mouth  of  a 
speaking  ass." 

Janus  quotes  many  cases  from  history  which  prove  that  Popes 
in  past  times  have  not  been  infallible.  Innocent  I.  and  Gelasius  I. 
declared  that  infanta  dying  without  having  received  the  communion 
"  go  straight  to  hell."  This  doctrine  was  anathematized  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Leo  IX.  and  Gregory  VII.  re-ordained  priests 
that  had  been  orduined  by  simouiacal  bisbops,  in  opposition  to  the 
constant  teaching  of  the  Churchj  that  ordinations  are  valid  what- 
ever be  the  personal  unworthiness  of  the  ordaining  bishop.  Pope 
Pelagius  declared  that  the  invocation  of  the  Trinity  was  indispensable 
to  a  valid  baptism ;  while  Nicholas  I.  assured  the  Bulgarians  that 
baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ  was  sufficient.  Stephen  II.  allowed 
marriage  with  a  slave  girl  to  be  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  contracted ; 
whereas  all  previous  Popes  had  pronounced  such  marriages  indis- 
soluble. Nicholas  II.  taught  tho  Capernaic  doctrine  that  Christ's 
body  ia  sensibly  touched  by  tho  hands  and  brukeu  by  the  teeth  in 
the  Euchari&t;  "an  error,'*  Janus  says,  •'rejected  by  the  whole 
Church."  Pope  Innocent  maintained  that  the  laws  of  Deuteronomy 
were  binding  on  the  Church,  because  that  book  is  the  second  book  of 
the  law,  and  the  Christian  Church  is  the  second  Church.  Pope 
Sextua  V.  published  an  ''  authentic  "  edition  of  the  Bible,  and  in  a 
Bull  declared  it  to  be  the  only  one  which  Avas  true  and  geuuiuo.  It 
was  found  to  contain  two  thousand  errors.  The  copies  were  recalled, 
and  a  new  and  correct  edition  issued  in  its  place. 

According  to  the  earliest  authentic  histories,  tho  voice  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  not  reckoned  final.  Pope  Stephen  pronounced 
heretics'  baptism  invalid.  St.  Cyprian  and  Firmilian  of  Ctcsarea 
denied  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  dictate  a  doctrine  to  other  bishops 
and  chxuches.  Augustine,  looking  back  to  this  controvert^y,  says  that 
Stephen's  judgment  was  not  received  as  the  decision  of  the  Church. 
In  the  Arian  disputes,  the  Roman  See  was  passive  ibr  half  a  century. 
The  first  Popes  who  took  a  part  in  them  were  Julius  and  Liberius. 
Julius  pronounced  Mareellus  of  Ancyra,  the  Sabellian,  an  orthodox 
Christian ;  Liberius  conderanod  Athnnasius,  and  subscribed  to  the 
creed  of  Arius,  giving  a  proof  which  satistied  all  the  middle  ages 
that  a  Pope  might  fall  into  heresy.  When  Jerome  declared  that 
the  world  had  become  Arian,  we  might  have  expected  that 
Catholics  would  have  turned  to  the  Roman  See  for  deliverance  from 
their  perplexities.     But  we  read  only  of  synods.     The  Pope's  name 
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is  never  mentioned.  In  these  times  all  dogmatic  questions  were 
settled  by  councila,  and  these  were  convoked  by  the  emperors,  not  by 
the  Popes. 

The  beginning  of  the  Papacy  is  dated  from  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century.  It  was  founded  on  tho  forged  decretals  of  Isidore, 
which  pretended  to  be  decrees  of  the  earliest  Popes,  confirming  the 
decisions  of  councils.  This  idea  of  a  Papacy  developed  into  a  belief 
in  infallibility.  Isidore  makes  one  of  the  early  Popes  say  that  **  the 
Roman  Church  remains  to  the  end  free  from  all  stain  of  heresy." 
Wntings,  too,  were  forged  in  the  names  of  Fathers,  and  genuine 
writings  were  corrupted,  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy. 
St.  Augustine,  speaking  of  the  canonical  books,  said  that  those  were 
pre-eminently  attested  which  the  Apostolic  Churches  had  first 
received  and  preserved.  This  passage  was  clianged  into  "Tliose 
Epistles  belong  to  canonical  wi'itings  which  the  Holy  See  has  issued." 
This  forgery  served  Peter  Lombard  and  Gratian,  and  in  later  times 
Cardinals  Turrecremata  and  Cujetan,  for  certain  evidence  that  the 
great  Bishop  of  Hippo  raised  the  infallibility  of  the  Holy  See  above 
that  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles.  Some  extended  tho  idea  of 
Papal  infallibility  to  that  of  Papal  sinlessness.  A  rightly-appointed 
Pope  was  said  to  bo  holy,  because  of  the  merits  of  St.  Peter  imputed 
to  him.  But  it  was  found  difficult  to  maintain  this  in  tho  face  of 
the  evil  lives  of  many  of  the  Bishops  of  Romo. 

The  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility  found  ardent  supporters  in  the 
monks,  who  were  independent  of  tho  bishops,  and  whose  prerogative 
rested  on  Papal  authority.  It  was  enforced,  too,  by  the  Inquisition, 
in  all  countries  where  that  institution  was  established.  Gregory  IX. 
on  the  strength  of  tho  fable  of  the  Donation  of  Constantino,  asserted 
that  the  Popo  was  lord  and  master  over  the  whole  world.  Innocent 
IV.  claimed  to  be  supreme  ruler  of  the  spiritual  and  tho  temporaL 
St.  Paul  says,  "The  spiritual  man  judges  all  things,"  which  some 
Popes  understand  to  mean  that  they  are  to  judge  all  nations.  The 
Roman  Church  became  the  Roman  Court.  Instead  of  a  community 
of  "clergy  and  laity  bound  together  by  the  tics  of  brotherhood," 
it  became  "a  chancery  of  writers,  notaries,  and  tax-gatherers,  a 
rallying  point  for  clerical  place-hunters  from  every  nation  in  Europe." 
Devoted  Catholic  bishops  applied  to  the  Church  the  same  prophecies 
which  liad  been  applied  to  it  by  the  sectaries.  It  was  the  vonul 
harlot  whose  nakedness  was  to  be  xmcovered  before  all  men.  Even 
St.  Bonaventura,  whom  the  Pope  had  loaded  with  honours,  and 
who  was  bound  to  Rome  by  the  closest  ties,  declared  the  Roman 
Church  to  be  the  harlot  who  makes  kings  and  nations  drunk  with 
her  whoredoms.  "WTicn  Dante  called  the  Papacy  Antichrist,  and 
applied  to  it  tho  Apocalj'ptic  prophecy,  it  was  not  from  the  blindness 
of  Ghibelline  party  spirit ;  he  was  only  expressing  the  judgment  of 
many  earnest  Catholics  in  that  age. 
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Dr.  PIcliler  is  one  of  DoUingor's  most  advanced  disciples.  He  ia 
considerably  beyond  Janus,  In  fact,  he  has  either  left,  or  intends 
leaving,  the  communion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  thinks 
the  position  of  the  Liberal  party  untenable.  Ddllinger  and  Janus 
take  their  stand  against  Papal  infallibility  on  the  infallibility  of  General 
Councils.  This,  in  Pichler's  judgment,  was  an  error  of  the  Reformers. 
They  asked  a  General  Council.  Trent  came,  and  they  were  condemned. 
Was  Trent  not  (Ecumenical  ?  Will  the  Lib^iral  Catholics  abide  by 
the  anathemas  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ?  If  they  do,  what  avails 
it  that  they  reject  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  ?  The  Reformers, 
indeed,  had  a  plea  which  modem  Catholics  have  not.  The  decisions 
of  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle  gave  them  hope  that  a  General 
Council  would  do  justice  to  all  sides.  The  illusion  was  dispelled  by 
the  Council  of  Trent.  If  the  present  Council  decrees  Papal  infalli- 
bOity,  then  it  must  be  true,  or  we  have  the  otlier  alternative— a 
General  Council  is  not  infallible. 

The  true  hindrance  to  the  reformation  of  the  German  Catholic 
Church  is  the  influence  of  Ultramontanism.  What  that  is  may  not 
be  easily  defined.  Wlien  it  comes  in  the  gross,  we  can  distinctly 
perceive  it,  but  often  it  is  infi-nitesimully  diluted.  Luther  described 
it  as  that  which  is  opposed  to  everything  **  free.  Christian,  or  German.** 
It  consists  of  a  claim  put  forth  by  the  Church  of  Rome— or  what, 
in  one  sense,  is  the  same  thing,  the  Court  of  Rome — with  various 
degrees  of  authority  to  govern  all  Churches  in  all  nations.  Jnnus 
aays  that  the  Papacy  is  no  part  of  the  Church.  The  •*  true  Catho- 
lics," as  they  call  themselves,  make  the  Papacy  the  essence  of  the 
Church.  Diillinger  comes  mid- way.  He  denies  Papal  infallibility ; 
but  he  fsays  that  those  who  do  not  acknowledge  the  Pope,  and  receive 
his  Church  for  their  Church,  separate  themselves  from  the  Church 
universal.  Germany  has  been  for  ages  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of 
Romanism.  "  The  cleft,^'  Pichler  .says,  "  between  Ultramontanism, 
with  its  frivolous  irreligion,  and  the  religious  earnestness  of  the 
German  people,  became  ever  wider  and  deeper,  till  it  found  its  strongest 
personal  expression  in  Luther  and  Leo  X."  After  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Papacy  trembled  cvcu  for  the  hold  which  it  had  upon 
Catholic  Germany.  Since  this  century  began,  the  Jesuits  have  been 
hard  at  work.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  it  was  expected  that  tho 
whole  of  Germany  would  soon  be  restored  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
These  hopes  have  not  been  realized.  In  the  judgment  of  "  Liberal  ** 
Catholics  the  Jesuits  arc  hindering  leather  than  furthering  the  return 
of  Protestants  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  greatest  enemies  of  the  Church  of  Rome  can  have  no  moro 
ardent  wish  than  that  tho  present  Council  would  establish  tho  dogma 
of  Papal  infallibility.  This  would  put  tho  topstone  m\  the  Babel  of 
confusion.     It  would  bring  definitely  before  the  world  what  Romanism 
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18.  Pichler  wishes  that  Protestants  be  told  plainly  how  tho  Catholic 
Church  regards  them,  and  how  by  its  own  inherent  principles  it  must 
regard  them.  Apologists  for  Catholicism  in  German}'  show  mercy  to 
Protestants  ;  but  it  is  only  in  Germany  that  they  are  led  to  hope  for 
mercy.  In  Italy  they  are  told — as,  for  instance,  by  Cardinal  Pcrrone 
— that  "  the  leaders  of  Protestantism  are  men  who,  because  of  their 
ovil  deeds,  deserve  tho  gallows,"  and  that  they  are  "  all,  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  the  property  of  the  devil."  The  Chui'ch  of  Rome  claims 
to  be  the  only  Church  in  which  men  can  be  saved.  The  greater  part 
of  educated  Catholics  in  all  lands,  but  especially  in  Gennany,  are 
opposed  to  tills  dogma.  Let  it  only  be  known  that  this  is  tho  doctrine 
of  tho  Church,  and  "  Liberal  "  Catholics  will  see  that  their  position 
is  no  longer  tenable.  It  has  been  said  by  Pressense  that  '*  concerning 
nothing  does  greater  ignorance  prevail  than  concerning  Catholicism." 
Ddlliuger  has  said  that  Protestants  would  be  astounded  if  they  com- 
pared their  own  convictions  with  the  doctrines  of  their  Confessions. 
It  is  ignorance  of  the  Protestant  sf-andards  which  is  the  bulwark  of 
Protestiintism.     On  this  Piehler  remarks, — 

"  I  very  much  fear  tliia  astonishment  would  ho  far  f,n-cftter  with  Catholics 
who  would  examine  the  Creed  of  the  Couucil  of  Trout,  which  lays  ctiiira  to 
mlallibility ;  and  the  two  hnndreii  millions  which  I)«jllinger  says  desire  it 
Pope,  would  dwindle  down  to  tho  nnmber,  certainly  very  largo,  of  those 
who  do  not  know  what  they  desire,  or  who  have  no  desire  on  tho  subject." 

Pichler  finds  no  hopo  for  the  Catholics  of  Germany  but  in  separa- 
tion from  Rome.  They  must  unite  with  tho  Protestants,  and  set  up 
a  National  Church,  Tho  object  of  Ultramontanism  is  to  crush  that 
freedom  which  Catholics  already  possess.  The  real  conflict  is  between 
tho  divine  progress  of  tho  world  and  the  authority  of  Rome.  Pichler 
sees  a  new  era  of  Christianity  dawning  before  the  German  mind.  It 
will  be  an  era  in  which  Christianity  will  acknowledge  God  in  science, 
in  civilization^  and  in  all  the  forms  of  human  progress.  Between 
this  spirit  and  that  of  liomo  there  is  a  "great  gulf  fixed.**  It  is 
useless  to  pretend  union  any  longer,  or  to  apeak  of  it  as  possible.  In 
separation  only  is  their  hope.  To  this,  Pichler  says,  Janus  and  tho 
liberal  Catholics  must  come,  if  not,  all  they  are  saying  and  doing 
will  come  to  nothing. 

In  Froachammer  we  have  an  exposition  of  the  ChrJ!:;tiunity 
which  is  henceforth  to  be  preached  to  the  Catholics  of  Germany.  Its 
first  principle  is  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  All  progress 
is  regiirded  as  divine.  The  law  of  development  to  which  every 
organism  is  subject  is  also  tho  law  of  States  and  Churches,  which  are 
historical  organisms.  There  is  a  law  of  death  as  well  as  of  life.  To 
it,  too,  States  and  CJhurches  are  subject ;  Christianity,  at  least  in  its 
externals,  is  not  except^*d.  Times  of  transition  in  religious  communi- 
ties from  life  to  death  and  death  to  life  are  times  of  trial,  doubt,  and 
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difficulty.  But,  as  in  nature,  the  old  form  dies  and  the  new  one  takes 
its  place,  so  in  religion  the  old  organizations  decay,  and  newer  and 
higher  forma  of  faith  are  evolved.  It  is  vain  for  ecclesiastics  to 
breathe  their  anathemas  and  denunciations  against  modern  science, 
(he  cidture  of  the  age,  and  the  free  government  of  States.  This  is 
God's  world,  and  progress  is  God's  order.  Too  long  has  the  Church 
been  at  war  with  God.  Too  long  have  tlie  so-called  princes  of  the 
Church  persecuted  the  world's  benefactors — the  genuine  priests  of 
truth.  Henceforth  Christianity  must  take  account  of  tbe  world's 
progress,  and  acknowledge  all  that  is  in  itself  good.  As  grace  sup- 
poses nature  and  is  built  upon  it,  so  Christianity  supposes  science, 
and  must  embraco  all  that  science  teaches.  Most  men  prefer  a  posi- 
tive religion.  It  is  easy;  it  saves  inf^uiry  and  anxiety.  But  the 
problems  which  present  themselves  to  us  arc  not  problems  of  our 
making.  We  did  not  desire  them.  To  turn  aside  and  disregard 
them  would  be  to  disregard  the  work  which  in  our  day  God  has 
given  US  to  do. 

Froschammer  starts  with  the  familiar  question  of  science  and  the 
Bible.  The  student  of  nature  dwells  chiefly  on  the  discrepancies 
between  them,  while  the  theologian  is  deeply  concerned  to  evince 
their  harmony.  But  to  harmonize  the  facts  of  nature  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  Bible  human  ingenuity  has  laboured,  and  ever  will 
labour,  in  vain.  While  this  failure  is  manifest  the  Bible  loses  its 
place  as  a  divinely-inspired  source  of  revelation.  Theologians  feel 
the  necessity  of  saying  that  though  the  Bible  contains  a  revelation,  yet 
there  are  things  recorded  in  it  which  are  not  strictly  true.  Fro- 
schammer wishes  to  approach  the  subject  from  a  philosophical  stand- 
point. He  is  to  pursue  the  inquiry  in  subjection  to  natural  and 
logical  laws.  He  is  to  build  on  axioms  that  cannot  be  disputed,  and 
to  recognise  the  facts  of  the  natural  world.  Theologians,  he  says, 
usually  start  from  this  principle,  though  without  confessing  it.  They 
say  that  between  natui'e  and  revelation  there  can  be  no  con- 
tradiction ;  that  nature  can  teach  nothing  contrary  to  what  ia 
revealed ;  but  when  nature  does  reveal  something  difl:crent  from 
what  the  Bible  teaches,  theologians  say  that  revelation  is  more 
to  be  trusted  than  human  reason.  To  this  it  is  answered  that  the 
truth  of  revelation  ia  not  so  clear  and  immediate  as  an  axiom  or  a 
fact  in  nature.  The  natui-al,  or  that  which  we  know  immediately, 
must  be  held  as  the  foundation,  and  used  as  the  criterion,  of  truth.  A 
Catholic  would  add  in  addition  to  the  Bible  the  authority  of  the 
Church;  but  this  authority,  Froschammer  conceives,  cannot  rise  higher 
or  be  more  certain  than  the  revelation  itself,  and  must  be  subjected 
to  the  same  criterion  of  natural  truth.  Without  this  foundation  in 
natural  reason  we  should  be  incapable  of  knowing  anything.  "What- 
ever contradicts  the  faculty  of  knowing  cannot  be  a  truth  of  revela- 
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tion.  The  authorities  of  fho  Roman  Catholic  Clinrcli  have  been 
compelled  to  act  on  this  principle.  Thoy  now  admit  the  truth  of 
the  Oopemican  system^  belief  in  which  was  onoe  damnable  heresy. 
Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear  from  science.  Its  essence  as  taught 
by  Jesus  remains  the  same,  and  as  natural  knowledge  advances  ita 
divine  origin  M'ill  become  more  evident. 

The  first  science  which  came  in  conflict  with  Chiirch  theology  and 
Church  authority  was  the  science  of  astronomy.  Christ  Himself 
taught  nothing  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies.  Religious  and 
ethical  doctrines  are  not  inseparably  connected  with  any  natural 
Bciences.  Christ  spoke  of  Tsuture  as  it  appeared  to  the  people  who 
were  His  hearers.  But  the  system  of  theology  which  grew  up  in  the 
Church  incorporated  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy.  The  earth  waa 
6upiK)sed  to  bo  the  centre  aroimd  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
revolved.  This  seemed  to  correspond  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation,  and  with  the  sun  standing  still  on  Gibeon  and  the  moon  in 
the  valley  of  AjaJon.  It  .^became  connected  with  a  theory  of  inspi- 
ration which  regarded  the  letter  of  the  Bible  as  inspired.  For  centu- 
ries theological  writers  followed  this  belief  till  the  Church  conscious- 
ness and  Western  science  seemed  to  have  been  \inited  for  ever. 
Other  things  helped  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  imiverse.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation — that  God  became  man,  and  died  for  the 
redemption  of  man — seemed  to  demand  that  the  eurth  be  the  great 
centre  of  creation,  and  not  a  mere  speck  in  the  immeasurable  universe. 
The  Biblical  accounts  of  heaven  and  hell,  with  the  Church  doctrine 
of  angels,  and  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  spirits  guiding  the  stars,  were 
all  in  harmony  with  the  system  of  Ptolemy. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Copernicus  published  his' 
six  books  concerning  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
Bun  no  more  went  round  the  earth.  It  waa  discovered  that  the 
earth  was  but  a  planet — one  of  an  inuumerablo  multitude  that  tra- 
velled through  boundless  space.  The  meaning  of  many  texts  of 
Scripture  now  became  doubtful,  and  many  dogmas  of  tho  Church 
untenable.  Even  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  seemed  to  vanial 
Heaven  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  above  us,  nor  hell  as  beneat 
ns.  The  very  existence  of  Christianity  seemed  to  be  in  danger. 
Catholics  and  Protestants  united  to  defend  the  system  of  Ptolemv. 
The  doctrine  of  Copernicus  was  said  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture,  to 
the  voice  of  the  Church,  and  to  Catholic  antiquit}\  In  1616  the 
works  of  Copernicus  were  put  into  the  "  Index "  as  destructive 
of  "  Catholic  truth."  The  Roman  Curia  and  the  Inquisition  evinced 
the  strength  of  their  convictions  in  tho  persecution  of  all  who  taught 
the  doctrine  of  Copernicus.  It  was  not  until  1835,  when  the  work 
of  Copernicus  was  taken  out  of  the  Index,  that  Rome  ceased  to  main- 
tain, in  spite  of  astronomy,  that  the  sun  went  round  the  earth.     This 
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late  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  tlic  system  of  Copernicus  is  a 
confession,  even  on  the  part  of  tlie  Church  of  E,ome,  that  ecclesias- 
tical authority  must  yield  to  the  truths  of  reason.  Science  must  be 
free ;  it  can  not  give  up  what  it  knows  to  be  true  because  of  any- 
thing in  the  Bible,  or  supposed  to  be  in  the  Bible.  It  was  well  that 
astronomy  was  a  definite  science.  'WTicn  it  cnme  in  conflict  with 
Church  authority  and  the  old  doctrine  of  Bible  inspiration,  there 
was  no  question  which  side  had  to  yield.  Astronomy  has  vindicated 
the  cause  of  freedom  for  all  science.  It  is  vain,  therefore,  for  the 
Pope  to  send  forth  his  briefs,  as  he  did  so  late  as  December,  18G3, 
forbidding  the  faithful  to  receive  the  conclusions  of  scientific  men, 
and  commanding  them  to  abide  by  the  decrees  of  Popes  and  Councils ; 
yea,  even  the  decisions  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index. 

Froschammer  maintains  that  the  substance  of  Christianity  was  not 
touched  by  the  system  of  Copernicus,  but  rather  Christianity  by  the 
new  science  received  a  deeper  meaning.  Men  learned  to  see  God  in 
the  order  of  nature.  They  ceased  to  look  for  Him,  as  the  Pagans 
did,  merely  in  the  extraordinary  and  the  miraculous.  Lalande  said 
that  he  had  searched  the  whole  heavens  and  had  foimd  no  God. 
That  is,  Froschammer  says,  no  God  according  to  tho  popular  and 
in  some  respects  heathen  idea :  no  God  working  by  miracles  and 
interferences,  but  a  God  working  by  law  and  reason,  and  everj-where 
by  His  works  manifesting  Himself  to  the  mind  of  man.  There  we  seo 
Him  as  a  bountifid  Father,  as  spirit  and  love,  as  the  omnipresent 
and  all  wise.  Aristotle's  argument  for  the  existence  of  Deity,  which 
postulates  a  first  mover,  may  not  now  have  the  force  which  it  once 
had,  but  the  principle  is  still  involved.  The  argiunent  receives 
another  application  when  not  a  first  mover,  but  an  incessant  worker 
is  demanded  for  the  necessities  of  creation. 

The  special  doctrines  of  Christianity'  which  seemed  to  8ufi"er  by  the 
Copeniican  system  were  the  Incarnation  and  Redemption.  These 
doctrines  had  a  foundation  in  nature  so  long  as  tho  Ptolemaic 
system  was  believed,  and  the  earth  regarded  as  the  centre,  or  chief 
part,  of  the  universe.  It  was  now  asked,  how  could  the  incarnate  Deity 
die  for  such  a  speck  in  creation,  and  a  being  so  infjignificant,  as  man  ? 
But  the  Copemican  system  has  t-old  ua  that  God  is  over  all  worlds, 
and  that  the  centre  of  creation  is  everywhere.  Heaven  is  no  longer 
above  us,  nor  hell  beneath  us.  The  soul  of  man  cannot  be  either  in 
heaven  or  in  hell,  but  heaven  or  hell  may  bo  in  it. 

The  scientific  question  of  the  present  day,  with  which  theology  is 
most  concerned,  is  that  of  development  in  nature.  Mr.  Darwin'8 
doctrine  may  not  be  proved-  The  origin  of  man  may  still  be  regarded 
as  a  mystery.  But  it  is  impossible  now  to  receive  the  Mosaic  accounts 
aa  more  than  the  popular  ideas  of  tho  time  when  they  were  written. 
They  are  as  much  contrary  to  the  ascertained  facts  of  natiu'e  as  the 
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ifoeaic  astronomy  to  the  system  of  Copernicus.  The  Biblo  represents 
crentiou  us  produced  at  once,  and  everything  perfect  as  soon  as  it 
appeared.  All  was  "good,"  that  is,  free  from  imperfection,  suffering,  or 
puin.  The  world  was  paradaisical.  Science,  on  the  contrary,  demon- 
strates that  nothing  was  perfect  at  its  fii'st  creation.  From  the  yeiy 
beginning  of  creation  all  li\nng  organisms  have  been  subject  to  disease 
and  death.  Perfection  lies  in  the  future,  not  in  the  past.  The  ideal  of 
creation  was  perfect  from  the  first,  but  the  realization  of  the  ideal  is  to 
come.  The  Mosaic  accoimta  of  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  their 
innocency  and'  their  fall,  are  not  regarded  as  credible  in  the  light  of 
known  natural  facts.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin,  which  the  Church 
elaborated  out  of  the  fall,  is  without  any  good  foundation.  In  the 
interests  of  a  speculative  theology  St.  Paul  spoke  of  sin  entering  by 
one  man.  The  human  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  the  sense  of  Di^'ino 
forgiveness,  are  the  essential  truths  of  the  speculative  doctrines  of 
original  sin  and  redemption  by  a  price.  The  Book  of  Job,  which 
confessedly  has  for  solution  the  problem  of  the  existence  of  evil,  does 
not  refer  to  the  record  in  Genesis,  which,  if  meant  for  what  it  is 
understood  to  bo,  would  have  settled  the  question  at  once.  There  is 
not  a  word  of  birth-sin.  The  whole  argument  is  resolved  into  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God.  The  principle  is  distinctly  renounced  in 
this  book  that  physical  suffering  is  a  punishment  for  moral  evil.  It 
was  renounced,  too,  by  Christ  Himself,  when  He  said  that  neither 
''This  man  nor  his  parents  have  sinned  that  he  was  bom  blind." 

This  mode  of  viewing  Christianity  is  not  new  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  German  theology.  To  those  who  meet  it  for  the  first 
time  it  seems  to  deprive  them  of  all  certainty  about  religion.  At 
this  point  its  advocates  are  prepared  with  an  answer,  and  one  which 
deserves  all  attention,  for  it  is,  in  reality,  the  foundation  principle 
where  the  difference  begins.  We  suppose  an  infallible  Church  or 
an  infallible  book,  a  miracle  or  some  immediate  interference  of  Deity, 
which  gives  us  a  certainty  beyond  what  is  given  in  the  order 
of  nature.  The  answer  is,  that  no  such  certainty  exists  for  us.  Like 
everything  around  us  wo  are  being  developed.  God  is  teaching 
us,  but  teaching  us  in  His  own  way.  Shall  wo  go  on  inventing 
schemes  of  revelation,  or  shall  we  be  content  to  learn  of  God  as  He 
chooses  to  reveal  Himself?  In  one  place  Froschammcr  says  that 
Chiist  did  not  establish  a  Church  with  an  external  organization  after 
the  pattern  of  Judaism.  He  did  not  give  a  system  of  doctrines, 
ceremonies,  and  prescriptions.  He  simply  asked  a  free,  child-like 
disposition  towards  God,  and  a  practical  love  to  man. 

Froschammer,  we  believe,  is  still  a  Catholic,  nor  do  we  know 
that  he  intends  leaving  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Ho  professes  to  take  a  middle  course  between  Protestantism  and 
Eomanism  proper.  He  wishes  to  stand  on  the  same  platform  as 
DoUinger,  in  union  with  Rome,  but  independent  of  Rome.     He  has 
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been  denounced  by  the  Curia,  indexed  by  the  Congregation,  and 
removed  from  the  office  of  university  preacher.  We  have  read,  too, 
that  Catholic  students  are  forbidden  to  attend  his  lectures.  To  our 
Protestant  understandings,  the  course  which  Piehler  has  followed,  or 
means  to  follow,  is  the  only  one  open  to  the  liberal  Catholic.  In 
the  Church  of  England  Broad  Churchmen  have  difficulties ;  and  on 
this  very  question  they  are  divided  whether  they  ought  to  separate 
or  to  continue  under  the  old  creeds.  The  Yice-Master  of  Trinity 
wishes  to  resign  his  orders,  if  it  could  be  done,  rather  than  subscribe, 
in  the  sense  of  a  very  modified  subscription,  to  tbe  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  Religion.  How  would  he  writhe,  if  to  Professor  Frosch- 
ammer's  advanced  theology,  he  had  to  add  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  ?  We  dare  not  judge  for  others,  but  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  keeping  to  the  old  building,  and  submitting 
to  conditions  which  are  inevitable.  The  old  leaves  may  be  allowed 
to  hang.  They  will  full  freely  when  the  bow  ones  begin  to  appear. 
The  old  walls  may  be  allowed  to  stand  till  the  stones  are  prepared 
for  the  glorious  temple  that  is  to  arise* 

But  the  practical  and  immediate  question  is  the  tenableness  of  the 
^position  which  Liberal  Catholics  are  now  occupying.  It  is  said  that 
Rome  never  changes,  but  it  is  true  that  the  policy  of  Rome  is  not 
always  the  same.  The  Pope  was  willing  to  sanction  the  English 
service,  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Eh"zabeth,  on  condition  of  sub- 
mission to  the  Roman  See.  But  in  the  time  of  Edward,  by  the  Bull 
of  Pius  III.,  all  England  was  excommunicated — Protestants  and 
Catholics  alike.  The  Catholics  of  that  time  wished  to  retain  the 
same  relation  to  Rome  as  Dollinger  now  advocates.  They  believed 
in  the  Pope's  doctrines.  They  wished  to  be  in  union  with  the  Roman 
See.  They  acknowledged  the  Papa!  Primacy,  though  they  took  the 
oath  of  the  royal  supremacy.  The  Reformers  adopted  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  which  taught  the  Swiss  theology;  but  it  is  only  trifling 
with  words  to  say  that  this  theology  is  not  Catholic.  It  was  the 
theology  of  St.  Augustine,  the  most  Catholic  of  all  the  fathers,  whose 
name  alone  had  greater  weight  than  all  antiquity.  Like  Luther  and 
Savonarola,  all  our  Reformers  were  willing  to  abide  by  the  decisions 
of  a  General  Council.  But  when  Trent  came  the  Reformed  Churches 
were  excluded.  Bishop  Jewel  complains  bitterly  that  they  were 
condemned  without  being  heard.  This  was  manifestly  unfair,  for  it 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  need  of  reformation  was  urgent. 
The  Reformers  had  been  rectifying  evils  in  their  own  national 
churches,  and  ought  not,  on  that  account,  to  have  been  excluded 
from  a  General  Councd  of  the  whole  Western  Church.  But  to  us 
Pichler's  argument  is  invincible,  that  General  Councils  are  not 
infallible.  If  not,  we  ought  to  accept  the  decisions  of  Trent,  and,  if 
le  present  Council  decrees  it,  the  iniallibLlity  of  the  Pope. 
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We  seem  to  recogrnise  a  difference  between  Dollinger's  position 
and  that  of  Janus.     The  latter  denies  the  Papal  supremacy  though 
admitting  the  Primacy.     He  maintains  that  national  churches  may 
be  members  of  the  Church  Catholic  though  owning  no  allegiance  to 
the  See  of  Rome.     ThiB  was  the  position  of  English  High  Church- 
men  in  the  time    of  the  Stuarts.     It  is  still  thu  position    of  our 
**  Catholic "   Anglicans,      }jike  Janus    they   suppose    the    Church 
infallible,  and  like  him  they  rest  on  the  Di\nne  right  of  Episcopacy. 
The  Pope  refuses  to  acknowledge  this  position   as   Catholic,  even 
though  like  our  advanced  Ritualists  they  receive  most  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  Rome.     But  is  it  tenable  in  itself?     Does 
not  the  infallibility'  of  the  Church,  in  tlio  sense  necessary  to  the  argu- 
ment, disprove  itself?     To  say  nothing  of  the  miccrtainty  of  doctrine, 
can  we  suppose  the  Church  to  have  been  infallibly  guided  by  the  Iloly 
JSpirit  when  the  clergy  as  a  body  were  notoriously  immoral  in  their 
lives  ?    Janus  saj^s  that  though  at  the  present  time  in  Germany  the 
majority  of  the  priest*  are  above  suspicion,  yet  before  the  Reforma- 
tion there  was  not  more  than  one  in   thirty  who  even   professed 
ordinary  morality.     And  as  to  Episcopacy,  are  not  the  arguments  as 
strong  for  the  Divine  right  of  the  Pope  as  for  the  Divine  right  of 
the   bishops  r*     This   subject   has    been    discussed    exhaustively   in 
England,  and,  to  say  the  least,  the  Divine  right  of  a  bishop  has 
been  rendered  very  doubtful.     Moreover,  Episcopacy  is  not  sufficient 
I  to   secure   the  unity  of  the   Church.     There  arc  bisihops   against 
bishops,   and  episcopal  churches  against  episcopal  churches.      The 
Donatists  of  Africa  had  more  bishops  than  the  orthodox. 

It  scarcely  seems  possible  for  the  controversy  with  Home  to  enter 
upon  another  phase.  It  has  already  passed  through  almost  every 
conceivable  form.  The  most  characteristic  part  of  the  present 
opposition  to  Rome  is  the  theological,  at  least  as  represented  by 
Froschammer.  The  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  eentuiy  appealed  to 
the  infallible  Bible  against  one  infallible  Church.  It  was  a  great 
reformation  to  go  back  to  the  original  documents  of  Christianity. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  men  of  the  nineteenth  century 
can  see  everything  with  the  same  eyes  as  tlio  men  of  the  sixteenth.  We 
are  carried  onward  by  the  stream  of  progress  whether  we  will  it  or 
not.  English  Protestants  may  not  agree  with  all  that  German  theolo- 
gians have  to  say.  But  they  cannot  bo  unconcerned  spectators  in  the 
present  conflict  between  Germany  and  Rome.     Itjs  truly  a  battle  for 

"  Science,  6«e<iom,  and  the  truth  in  Clirist." 

"  The  combat  deepens."    In  the  words  of  the  poet  we  say : — 

"  On,  ye  brave! 
Wavo,  Munich,  all  thy  bannors  wnve ! 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chiTalry  \  " 

John  Hitnt. 
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St-lHtui  and  Protetittntism.  With  an  iDtrodnctioa  on  rttritiiatsni 
and  the  Church  of  Englam!.  By  MArmzW  JiSKOUt,  JUL, 
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ME.  ARNOLD  touelies  nothing  which  he  does  not  elucidate.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  think  he  often  elucidates  his  particular 
theme  at  the  expense  of  some  greater  whole,  of  which  it  forms  only 
a  small  part,  and  assumes,  without  discussing;,  something  so  much 
more  important  and  atartling  to  the  imagiuatiou  of  his  readers  than 
the  point  he  selects  for  discussion,  that  they  would  often  willingly 
exchange  the  heam  of  light  which  he  has  admitted  with  so  workman- 
like an  accuracy  to  irradiate  his  chief  point,  for  an  explanation  which 
he  does  not  vouchsafe  on  the  assumptions  which  evidently  underlie 
his  thought.  For  instance,  Mr.  Arnold  in  this  little  work  makes  it 
one  of  his  objects  to  prove  that  the  chief  sects  of  Puritans  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  misunderstood  St.  Paul's  dogmatic  teaching 
.tnore  grievously  than  the  Church  of  England,  and  on  that  point  we 
link  that  he  proves  his  case.  But  then  he  founds  thereon  ono  of 
those  homilies  for  which  Mr.  Arnold  is  famous,  and  which  always 
make  me  dread  the  coming  of  the  day  when  he  may  deem  it  his 
duty  to  disperse  any  illusion  to  which  I  am  subject,  on  the  only 
tenable  apology  for  dissent — the  utter  untenableness  of  any  Christian 
act  of  dissent  of  which  there  is  historic  record  except  dissent  on 
purely  moral  grounds,  such  as  he  somewhat  hesitatingly  admits  the 
Beformers  may  have  had  a  sufficient  excuse  for  at  the  time  of  the 
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reat  distribution  of  indulgences  wLich  roused  the  wratli  of  Lutlter-I 
Jut  eyeu  Dissenters  will  scarcely  bo  more  sensitive  than  most' 
Churchmen  to  the  sting  of  the  reasoning  by  which  Mr.  Arnold 
condescends  to  bring  home  to  them  the  iniquity  of  dissent. 
That  iniquity  consists,  he  says,  in  separating,  for  opinions,  from  a 
Church  which  does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  opinions,  but  for  the 
Bake  of  moral  practice, —  and  he  means  by  "  opinions,"  not  the  finer 
distinctions  of  individual  thought,  but  the  broad  faiths  to  be  enter- 
tained about  "  God,  creation,  evil,  propitiation,  immortality/*  for  he 
tells  us  there  has  never  yet  come  a  time  proper  for  the  development 
of  these  great  ideas.  Now  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  perplexing 
axiom  from  which  to  start  for  the  severe  condemnation  of  Dissent 
than  is  contained  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  The  Christian  religion  has  practice  for  its  great  end  and  aim ;  but  it 
raises,  as  any  one  can  see,  nnd  as  Cburch-hiRtory  proves,  nnmerous  and 
grave  qaestions  of  philosophy  and  of  scientific  criticism.  Well,  for  the 
true  elucidation  of  each  qneBtions,  and  for  their  final  solution,  time  and 
favourable  developing  conditions  are  confessedly  necessary.  From  the  end 
of  the  apostolic  ago  and  of  the  great  fontal  barst  of  Christianity,  down  to 
the  present  time,  have  such  conditions  ever  existed  in  the  Christian  com- 
munities, for  determining  adequately  the  questions  of  philosophy  and 
scientific  criticism,  which  the  Chiistiau  religion  starts?  <7o»/,  cwntion,  uillf 
eril,  pro}ntiothm,  immmtdliti/ — these  terms  and  many  more  of  the  same  kind, 
however  much  they  might  in  the  Bible  be  used  in  u  concrete  and  practical 
manner,  yet  plainly  had  in  themselves  a  provocation  to  abstract  thought, 
carried  with  them  the  occasions  of  a  criticism  find  a  philosophy,  which 
must  sooner  or  later  make  its  appearance  in  the  Church.  It  did  make  its 
appearance,  and  the  question  is  whether  it  has  ever  yet  appeared  there 
under  conditions  favonrnWe  to  its  true  development.  Surely  this  is  best 
elucidated  hy  considering  whether  questions  of  criticism  and  philosophy  in 
general  ever  liad  one  of  their  happy  moments,  their  times  for  snccessful 
development,  in  the  early  aiul  middle  ages  of  Christendom  at  all,  or  have 
had  one  of  them  in  tho  Chi-istiau  churches,  as  such,  since.  All  these 
questions  hang  together,  and  the  time  that  is  improper  for  solving  one  sort 
of  them  truly,  is  improper  for  solving  tho  others. 

"  Well,  surely,  historic  criticism,  criticism  of  style,  criticism  of  nature,  no 
one  would  go  to  the  early  or  middle  ages  of  the  Church  for  illumination  on 
thepo  matters.  How  then  should  those  ages  develop  successfully  a  philo- 
sophy of  theolog}',  or  criticism  of  physics  and  metaphysics,  which  involves 
tho  tliree  other  criticisms  and  more  besides  ?  Church-theology  is  an  elaborate 
attempt  at  philosophical  criticism.  In  Greece,  before  Christianity  appeared, 
there  had  been  a  favouring  ])eriod  fur  the  development  of  such  a  criticism  ; 
a  considerable  movement  of  it  took  place,  and  considbrable  results  were 
reached.  When  Christiauit}'  began,  this  movement  was  in  decadence;  it 
decUned  more  and  more  till  it  died  quite  out ;  it  revived  vcrj'  slowly,  and 
as  it  waxed,  the  mediaeval  Church  waned.  The  doctrine  of  universal  is 
a  question  of  philosophy  discussed  in  Greece,  and  re-discussed  in  the  middle 
ages;  whatever  light  this  doctrine  receives  from  Pluto's  treatment  of  it.  or 
Aristotle's,  in  whatever  state  they  left  it,  wiU  any  one  say  that  the  Nominalists 
and  Realists  brought  any  more  light  to  it,  that  they  do\  eloped  it  in  any  way, 
or  could  develop  it?     For  the  same  reason,  St.  Augustine's  criticism  of 
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God's  eternal  decrees,  originnl  sin,  and  justification,  the  criticism  of  St. 

[SChomas  Aquinas  on  tbcin,  the  decisions  of  the  Cliurcb  on  them,  are  of 

lecessity,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  inadequate,  because,  being 

jMlosophical  developments,  they  are  made  in  an  age  when  the  forces  for 

true  philosophical  development  are  waning  or  wanting," 

Yet  this  is  Mr.  Aniokl's  ground  for  saying  that  those  who  have 
separated  from  the  Church  (Roman  or  English)  on  points  of  dogma 
are  wrong,  "  because,  ichik  neithef  they  nor  the  Chiwch  bad  the  means 
of  determining  such  points  adequately,  the  true  instinct  lay  in  those 
who,  instead  of  separating  for  such  points,  conceded  them  as  the 
Church  settled  them,  and  found  their  bond  of  union  where  it  in 
truth  really  was,  not  in  notions  about  the  co-eternity  of  the  Son,  but 
in  the  principle,  •  Let  every  one  that  uameth  the  name  of  Christ 
depart  from  iniquity.'  "  Surely  a  Dissenter  might  very  reasonably 
criticize  this  statement  of  Mr.  Arnold's  somewhat  in  this  fashion : 
"You  rest  here/'  ho  might  say,  "on  a  whole  world  of  assump- 
tions far  more  complex,  doubtful,  and  important  than  any  you 
purpose  to  settle  by  them.  You  make  a  distinction  between  moral 
faith  and  theological  faith  hardly  heard  of  till  this  generation, 
and  import  it  into  the  past  j  you  imply  that  those  who  separated  for 
dogma  were  more  of  dogmatists  than  those  who  held  close  to  the 
Church,  also  for  dogma,  whereas  the  unionists  united  for  dogma  often, 
more  fiercely  than  the  separatists  separated  for  dogma.  Besides, 
your  deepest  and  most  fundainontal  assumption  is,  that  the  early 
Church  never  had  what  you  arc  pleased  to  call  '  a  happy  moment '  for 
developing  the  thought  of  '  God/  Surely,  if  that  be  true,  j'ou  do  indeed 
make  not  only  all  separation  from,  but  also  all  identification  with, 
Christian  Churches  utterly  unmeaning.  If  our  liord,  who  professed 
to  reveal  God,  hud  not  even  *  a  happy  moment '  for  developing  what 
he  meant  by  God,  wherefore  cither  approve  Churchmen  or  reprove 
Dissenters?*  You  comprehend  us  all  in  a  common  condemnation. 
Again,  if  the  early  Church  had  no  '  happy  moment'  for  developing  the 
thought  of  '  evil '  as  you  tell  us,  how  could  the  basis  of  the  Churcli  be, 
as  you  say,  *  Let  every  one  that  numeth  the  name  of  Christ  depart 
from  iniquity?*  and  how  could  St.  Paul's  lists  of  virtues  be  .so  liappily 
chosen,  as  you  elsewhere  tell  us,  for  describing  the  many  hidden  secrets 
■  ©f  righteousness  r*  Surely  your  assumptions  are  lar  more  doubtful  and 
complex,  and  need  far  more  elaborate  exposition  to  clear  them  up 
than  your  conelu.sious,  and  till  I  can  make  out  how  far  you  mean 
to  go  in  denying  all  power  of  arriving  at  dogmatic  truth  to  every  past 
^^e  of  Christianity,  I  not  only  cannot  form  any  notion  as  to  how  far 
I  was  or  was  not  wrong  in  separating  from  the  Church,  but  I  cannot 
tell  how  far  the  Church  was  or  was  not  wrong  in  existing  at  all."  As 
far  as  I  can  see,  this  answer,  I  will  not  say  to  Mr.  Arnold's  thought, 
but  to  the  very  imperfect  exposition  of  it  contained  in  this  book,  would 
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bo  complete.  It  Is  hardly  fair  to  brand  Diasent  for  its  captiousiM 
in  scporating  from  tliu  Churcli  on  dogmatic  grounds,  from  a  point  of 
Ticw  from  which  all  positive  creeds  seem  equally  captious,  and  the 
acquiescence  in  them  would  be  as  great  an  hypocrisy,  as  the  dissent 
tiovi  them  would  be  a  work  of  8uperorogutiou.  For  a  man  who 
thinks  that  the  Church^a  definitions  of  faith  have  been,  from  the  first 
age  to  this,  mere  foiTns  of  ignorance,  to  find  more  fault  with  the  dia-^ 
'aeutients  than  with  the  assontieuts  may  be  natural ;  but  it  can  hardlj 
carry  much  weight  with  those  who  hold  that  the  Church  had  a  very 
'*  happy  moment  "  in  tho  first  moment  of  its  birth  for  xmderstanding 
"Gotl,  creation,  will,  evU,  propitiation,  immortality,  '  that  the  great 
object  of  modem  religious  thought  has  been  to  recover  that  happy 
moment  as  completely  as  it  could ;  and  finally,  that  the  Dissentera 
have  often,  by  their  dissent,  recovered  it  much  more  completely  than 
the  Church  in  its  quiescence  had  energy  for.  I  say  this,  though  for 
my  p:»rt  I  agree  with  Mr.  Arnold  that  St.  Paul  has,  for  the  moa 
part,  been  more  mi.sapprehended  among  the  Dissenters  than  either  ift" 
tho  Roman  Catholic  or  the  English  Church,  because  I  think  there  i» 
a  mistake  in  method  in  raising,  as  Mr.  Arnold  does,  by  his  assumptions, 
questions  so  nu«ch  bigger  and  more  difficult  than  thoso  which  he 
really  elucidates  by  his  special  disquisition.  There  was  no  occasion 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  this  discussion  of  St.  Paul's  real  meaning  to 
reproach  all  tho  Dissenters  for  their  dissent,  and  that,  too,  on  grounds 
which  appear  to  mean  that  they  were  wrong  only  because  there  was 
nothing  worth  dissenting  from  in  the  creeds  of  the  Church,  Hai 
not  such  dcKjtrines,  casually  thrown  out,  ii  great  deal  more  tendencj 
to  dissolve  all  Christian  Churches  than  to  convict  tho  Dissenting 
Churches  of  self- will  ? 

But,  no  doubt,  much  the  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Arnold's  essays/ 
one  which  will  have  its  permanent  value,  and  which  ought  to  prevent 
us  from  attaching  (oo  much  significance  to  his  incidental  remark  that^ 
the  early  Cliurch  had  no  "happy  moment"  for  defining  its  thought 
of  God,  and  immortidity,  and  evil,  is  the  part  on  the  profoundly  moral 
Lhms  of  St.  Paid's  thought,  and  its  deep  and  final  antagonism  to  all 
Anfinomion  views.  On  this  matter  I  believe  Mr.  Arnold  has  really 
given  hia  fine  critical  faculty  full  play,  and  established  what  few  who 
rend  his  essays  will  ever  again  be  inclined  to  dispute.  Yet  even  ht 
liis  argument  incidentally  raises,  as  it  seems  to  me,  far  greater  que9«- 
tions  than  it  settles,  and  so  raises  them  as  to  lower  St.  Paul  himself, 
whom  he  is  labouring  to  exalt,  into  a  figure  of  almost  less  authority  on 
religivais  matters  than  it  found  him.  Mr.  -.^Vrnold  remaiks  jnont  justly 
that  "what  essentially  charticterizes  a  religious  teacher,  and  g^i 
him  liis  ponnanent  worth  and  vitality,  is,  after  all,  just  the  scientific 
value  of  his  teaching,  its  correspondence  with  important  facts,  and. 
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the  light  it  throws  on  them.  NeAcr  was  the  truth  of  this  so  evident 
'B8  now^.  The  scientific  sense  in  man  never  asserted  its  claims  so 
'•trongly ;  the  propensity  of  religion  to  neglect  those  claims,  and  the 
peril  and  loss  to  it  from  neglecting  them,  never  were  so  manifest." 
Nothing  can  be  truer.  And  so  fur  as  Mr.  Arnold  vindicates  St.  Paul 
from  all  responsibility  for  the  highly  artificial  forensic  sj'^stem  which 
has  been  connected  with  his  name,  and  demonstrates  \h^  apostle's 
deep  and  tenacious  hold  on  righteousness  of  heart  as  at  once  the 
foundation  and  the  end  of  spiritual  life,  ho  undoubtedly  restores  the 
true  sense  of  St.  Paid's  teaching,  nnd  brings  it  into  accordance  with 
tho  truest  modern  thought.  But,  then,  while  on  the  one  point  to 
which  Mr.  Arnold  devotes  his  essays,  he  effectually  does  this,  some  of 
tho  implicit  assumptions  which  run  through  them  seem  to  us,  if  true, 
to  undermine  quite  as  radically  the  general  credit  of  St.  Paul's  teach- 
^ing  us  the  mischievous  and  artificial  views  Mr.  Arnold  confutes  havo 
ever  been  able  to  undermine  it.  My  meaning  will  behest  understood 
if  I  give  briefly  my  own  impression  of  St.  Paul's  religious  work  and 
object,  and  then  compare  it  both  with  what  Mr.  Arnold  has  here 
established  and  with  what  he  has  hero  assumed. 

St.  Paul  had  lived  a  great  port  of  his  life  under  the  rule  of  a  most 
elaborate  and  tasking  system  of  law,  which  strained,  indeed,  to  the 
utmost  his  power  of  strenuous  obedience,  but  yet  gave  in  return  a 
sense  of  substantive  dignity  and  pride  to  the  nature  which  fulfilled 
all  those  arduous  requisitions.  You  see  tho  reflection  of  the  honest 
pride  he  had  once  entertained  in  his  subsequent  language  : — "  If  any 
other  man  thinketh  that  he  hath  whereof  ho  might  trust  in  the  flesh, 
I  more  :  circumcised  the  eighth  day^  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  m  touchiug  Uw  law, 
a  Pharisee;  conccrnituj  zeal,  i^ersecutiitfj  the  Church;  touching  the 
righteousnesH  irhich  is  in  the  lair,  hltimela^.**  All  this  had  seemed  to 
give  his  life  a  specific  mould  of  its  own,  a  defined  standing- ground 
even  in  the  sight  of  God,  a  substantial  worth,  and  a  store  of 
legitimate  spiritual  expectation.  lie  had  not  shrunk  from  the  most 
difficult  efforts  to  come  up  to  the  legal  standard  ;  he  had  genuinely 
believed  that  his  religion  was  to  conquer  tho  world  ;  he  had  hotly 
^assailed  those  who  had  apparently  abandoned  that  religion  ;  he  had  led 
the  persecution  of  tho  Christians, — "as  concerning  zeal,  persecuting 
the  Church  ;"  but  his  whole  dependence  and  strength  had  been  in  a 
system  ordained,  as  he  bolioved,  of  God,  but  still  a  rigid  system  of 
definite  motives  and  acts,  a  panoply  of  Divine  prestige.  Still  ho  had 
never  failefl  to  enter  into  the  heart  of  writings  most  hostile  to  all 
'legal  and  external  righteousness,  writings  which  dissolved  away, 
at  a  touch,  the  prestige  of  legality,  penetrated  to  the  core  of  the 
heart,  detected  the  hollownosa   of    all    outward    observances,    and 
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exclaimed — "  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit :  a  broken  and 
a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise."  That  was  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  truth  which,  intellectually,  tho  Hebrew  Scriptures  so 
constantly  enforce,  that  God  teaches  by  paradox,  that  nothing  is  too 
weak  to  be  God's  instrument  against  the  strongest  of  human  powers, 
that  a  lad  with  a  pebble  is  the  appointed  destroyer  of  the  giant  in 
full  armour,  that  '•  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  '*  God  had 
"  ordained  strength,"  or  to  use  St.  Paul's  own  words,  that  "  the  foolish- 
ness of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger 
than  men."  In  a  word,  St.  Paul  having  accumulated  an  elaborate 
armour  of  inward  moral  dignity  from  his  study  and  practice  of 
the  Jewish  law,  had  also  learnt  profoundly  to  distrust  it,  and 
constantly  penetrate  behind  it, — having  imbibed  the  principle 
that  unless  tho  inner  will  can  bo  broken  for  God,  nothing  is 
effected, — nuy,  that  Divine  paradox  may  almost  be  called  tlie  law 
of  the  spiritual  world,  and  is  made  so,  lest  by  any  chance  God 
shoidd  be  hidden  by  his  own  custonts.  Such,  to  my  mind,  was 
the  nature  on  which  the  manifestation  of  a  crucified  master  burst 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  molting  at  a  touch  the  whole  panoply  of 
legal  righteousness,  and  bringing  his  belief  in  "tho  broken  and 
the  contrite  heart,"  and  in  that  "  weakness  of  God "  which  is 
"stronger  than  men,"  to  the  incandescent  point.  Thenceforward 
Christ  was  to  him  an  ever- living  presence,  detecting  and  exposing 
not  only  all  selfishness  and  wrong  in  him,  but  all  legal  righteousness, 
— all  righteousness  ho  could  claim  as  his  own,  and  substituting  for  it 
the  wish  to  be  nothing  in  himself,  except  a  reflection  of  the  crucified 
Will,  and  an  organ  for  that  divine  weakness  of  which  the  cross  is  the 
symbol.  If  ever  he  catches  himself  exulting  in  a  divine  revelation 
or  vision,  ho  interpolates  almost  with  grotescjue  haste  the  protest,  "I 
speak  as  a  fool."  lie  reminds  himself  no  leas  than  his  disciples  that 
"  we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the 
power  may  bo  of  God  and  not  of  us ;  "  and  even  in  enumerating  his 
sufferings,  it  is  not  m  sufferings  that  he  values  them,  but  as  modes  of 
enabling  him  to  "  boar  about  in  tho  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  that  the  life  of  Jesus  also  might  be  manifest  in  our  mortal 
flesh."  He  gives  us  tho  divine  answer  to  his  thrice-repeated  prayer 
that  his  "  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  whatever  it  miglit  have  been,  should 
be  removed,  in  the  words,  **  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for 
my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness ; "  and  there  is  no  con- 
necting thought  running  so  unifoiiuly  and  coherently  through  all 
his  epistles  as  this,  that  since  he  "  who  was  crucified  through  weak- 
ness, yet  liveth  by  the  power  of  God,"  so  "  we  also  are  weak  in  him, 
but  we  shall  live  with  him  by  the  power  of  God  toward  you."  To 
me  it  seems  that  it  is  the  very  heart  of  St.  Paul's  teaching,  that  self- 
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rigliteoiisness  is  but  one  form  of  unrightcousn 
pleto   abdication  of  every   purpose,   wbetber 
righteoiis,  or  simply  wilful,  wbich  cannot  bo 
once  to  the  living  touch  of  Christ  within  the 
crucifixion  by  which  the  way  is  prepared  for  a 
Now  hear  Mr.  Arnold.     Nothing,  I  think,  can 
a  great  part  of  the  following  passage  : — 


ess«,  and  that  the  corn- 
unrighteous  or  self- 
brought  to  answer  at 
heart,  is  the  life-long 
life-long  resurrection, 
be  finer  or  truer  than 


"*He  that  believes  in  Christ,'  Bays  Wesley,  'discerns  spiritual  things: 
he  ia  enabled  to  taste,  see,  bear,  and  feel  God.'  There  is  nothing  practical 
and  sohd  here.  A  company  of  Cornish  revivalists  will  have  no  difficulty 
fh  tasting,  seeing,  bearing,  and  feeling  God.  twenty  times  over,  to-night, 
and  yet  may  be  none  the  better  for  it  to-morrow  morning.  When  Paul 
said,  Have  Jaith  in  Christ,  those  words  did  not  mean,  for  him;  '  Give  your 
hearty  belief  and  consent  to  the  covomiut  of  grace,  accept  the  offered  heueiit 
of  justilicatioa  through  Christ's  imputed  righteousness.'  They  did  not 
mean  :  *  Try  and  discern  fipiritual  things,  trj'  and  taste,  see,  hear,  and  feel 
God.'  They  did  not  mean  :  *  Rest  in  the  finished  work  of  Christ  the 
Saviour.'  No,  they  meant:  Die  iritit  him!  The  object  of  this  essay  ia 
not  religious  edification,  Init  the  true  criticism  of  a  great  and  misunderstood 
author.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  be  in  presence  of  this  Pauline  conception  of 
faith  without  remarking  on  the  incomparable  power  of  edification  which  it 
contains.  It  is  indeed  a  crowning  evidence  of  that  piercing  practical 
religious  sense  which  we  have  attributed  to  PauL  It  is  at  once  mystical 
and  rational ;  and  it  enlists  in  its  service  the  best  forces  of  both  worlds, — 
the  world  of  reason  and  morals,  and  the  world  of  sympathy  and  emotion. 
The  world  of  reason  and  duty  has  an  excellent  clue  to  action,  but  wants 
motive-power  ;  the  world  of  sympftthy  and  influence  has  an  irresistible  force 
of  motivu-power,  but  wants  a  clue  for  directing  its  exertion.  The  danger 
of  the  one  world  is  weariness  in  wcU-dolng  ;  the  danger  of  the  other  ia 
sterile  raptures  and  immoral  fanaticism.  Paul  takes  from  both  worlds  what 
can  help  him,  and  leaves  what  cannot.  The  elemental  power  of  Bjnnpathy 
and  emotion  in  us,  a  power  which  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  oar  own 
will  and  conscious  activity,  which  wo  cannot  measure  and  control,  and 
which  in  each  of  us  dith'ra  immensely  in  force,  volume,  and  mode  of  mani- 
festation, he  calls  into  full  play,  and  seta  it  to  work  with  all  its  strength 
and  in  all  its  variety.  But  one  unalterable  object  is  assigned  by  him  to  this 
power:  tu  die  with  Christ  to  the  hiiv  of  the  flesh,  to  live  with  Chrint  to  the  iaw 
of  the  mind.  PauFs  repeated  and  minute  lists  of  practices  and  feelings  to 
bo  followed  or  suppressed,  now  take  a  heightened  signiticancc.  They  were 
the  mutter  by  whic-h  his  faith  tried  itself  and  knew  itself.  Those  multitu- 
dinous motions  of  appetite  and  self-will  which  reason  and  conscience  dis- 
approved, reason  and  conscience  could  yut  not  govern,  and  had  to  yield  to 
them.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  what  drove  Paul  almost  to  despair.  Well 
then,  how  did  Paul's  faith  help  him  hero  ?  It  enabled  him  to  reinforce 
duly  by  alTectiou.  In  the  t-t-ntral  need  of  his  nature,  the  desire  to  govern 
these  motions  of  unrighteousness,  it  enabled  him  to  say:  !>«•  to  them! 
Christ  did.  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  said  Paul, — that  is,  if  any  man 
identifies  himself  with  Christ  by  attachment  so  that  be  enters  into  his 
feelings  and  lives  with  his  life, — he  is  a  new  creature ;  he  can  do,  and  does, 
what  Christ  did.  First,  ho  suffers  with  him.  Christ  throughout  his  life 
and  in  his  death  presented  his  body  a  living  sacrifice  to  God ;  ever}*  self- 
willed  impulse  blindly  trymg  to  assert  itself  without  respect  of  the  universal 
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order,  be  died  to.  Yon,  sa3'8  Pan]  to  his  disciple,  arc  to  do  the  some. 
Never  mind  bow  various  aud  multitudinous  tbo  impulses  arc  ;  impulses  to 
intemperance,  concupiscence,  covetousness,  pride,  slotb,  en\'y,  malignity, 
anger,  clamour,  bitterness,  harshness,  unmercifulness.  Die  to  them  aU, 
and  to  each  as  it  comes  !  Christ  did.  If  you  cannot,  your  attachment, 
your  faith,  must  be  one  that  goes  but  a  very  little  way.  In  an  ordinary 
human  attachment,  out  of  love  to  a  woman,  out  of  love  to  a  i^end,  out  of 
love  to  a  child,  you  can  suppress  quite  easily,  because  by  sympathy  yoa 
become  one  with  them  fuid  thoir  feelings,  this  or  that  impulse  of  selfishness 
which  happens  to  conflict  with  them,  aud  which  hitherto  5'ou  have  obeyed. 
AU  impulseB  of  selfishness  conflict  with  Christ*??  feelinj^,  he  showed  it  by 
dying  to  them  all ;  if  you  are  one  with  him  by  faith  and  sympathy,  you  can 
die  to  them  also.  Then,  secondly,  if  you  thus  die  with  him,  you  become 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  and  rise  with  him.  The  law  of 
the  spirit  of  life  which  is  in  Christ  becomes  the  law  of  your  life  also,  and 
frees  yon  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  Yon  rise  with  him  to  that  harmo- 
nious conformity  with  the  real  and  eternal  order,  that  sense  of  pleasing  God 
who  trieth  the  hearts,  which  is  life  and  peace,  and  which  g^ows  more  and 
more  till  it  becomes  glor)'.  If  you  suffer  with  him,  therefore,  you  shall 
also  be  glorified  with  him." 

But  there  is  one  interpretation  slipped  in  here  which  seems  to  me 
utterly  un- Pauline,  aud  which  yet  is  the  philosophic  key  to  Mr. 
Arnold's  yiew.  He  calls  St.  Paul's  conception  mystical,  which  it  is, 
but  he  divests  it  of  all  mystical  meaning  in  his  exposition,  when  he 
translates  St.  Paul's  motive  power  into  "  the  elemental  power  of 
eynipathy  and  emotion  in  us."  I  can  find  no  traoe  at  all  in  St. 
Paul's  writings  that  he  ascribed  the  great  change  of  spirit  he 
demanded  to  '*  the  elemental  power  of  sympathy  and  emotion,"  any 
more  than  he  ascribed  it  to  the  conscience  and  the  will.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  uniformly  ascribes  the  renovation  of  the  affections  to  some 
deeper  and  more  mysterious  change  which  alone  renders  a  transfigu- 
ration of  the  heart  possible.  **  If^^  then  be  risen  with  Christ,"  he 
says  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  "seek  those  things  which  are 
above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  Set  your 
affection  on  things  above,  not  on  things  of  the  earth, /br  ye  are  dead, 
and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God."  If  Mr.  Arnold's  interpre- 
tation of  St,  Paul's  thought  were  correct,  surely  the  form  of  this 
passage  could  be  inverted,  and  run  thus : — "df,  then,  ye  seek  those 
things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
God,  ye  are  rieen  with  Christ.  Ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God,  for  ye  set  your  affections  on  things  above,  not 
on  things  of  the  earth."  The  course  of  thought  is  precisely  the 
same  in  numberless  other  critical  passages  of  St.  Paul's  writings.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ilomans  (viii.  10} — **  jfy  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body 
is  dead  because  of  sin,  but  the  spirit  is  life  because  of  righteousness. 
But  if  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell 
in  you,  he  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken 
your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelletb.  in  you.**     St.  Paul's 
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language  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  aWays  the  same,  alvraya  cast  in  the 
mystical,  never  in  the  emotional,  form,  "Christ's  love,"  he  says,  in 
his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  "  constraineth  ua  " — not  our 
love /or  Christ.  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  he  is  a 
new  creature/*  which  means,  says  Mr.  Arnold,  '•  If  any  man  identi- 
fier himself  with  Christ  by  attachment,  so  that  ho  enters  into  hia 
feelings  and  lives  with  his  life,  he  is  a  now  creature."  But  that  is  a 
gloss  wo  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  St.  Paul  would  have  accepted. 
Only  try  it  by  the  context — "  So  that  if  any  man  identifies  himself  nith 
Chrisf  bf/  alfachment,  so  that  he  eiiterti  into  hiff  feelinrjfi,  and  lives  tcith 
his  life,  ho  is  a  now  creature.  The  old  things  are  passed  away ; 
behold,  they  are  become  new.  And  all  things  are  of  God,  who 
reconciled  us  to  himself  through  Christ,  and  gave  unto  us  the 
ministration  of  the  reconciliation — to  wit,  that  God  was  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself  by  Christ,  not  reckoning  unto  them  their  tres- 
passes, and  put  into  our  hands  the  word  of  the  reconciliation.  On 
Christ's  behalf,  then,  we  are  ambassadors,  as  though  God  were 
entreating  by  us.  We  pray  on  Christ's  behalf, — Be  reconciled  to 
God ;  him  who  knew  not  sin,  he  made  to  be  sin  for  us,  that  we 
might  become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."*  However  difficult 
it  may  be  to  follow  the  course  of  St.  Paul's  thought  accurately  here, 
one  thing  seems  certain, — Mr.  Arnold's  paraphrase  is  entirely  out 
keeping  with  the  remainder ;  for  while  that  speaks  of  an  effort  of 
mpathy  in  the  individual  heart,  in  the  whole  of  the  context  St. 
Paul's  thought  is  turning  upon  a  great  Divine  act  by  which  the 
world  has  been,  reconciled,  and  for  which  he  is  only  entreating 
recognition — recognition  which  directly  it  is  given  must  inevitably  be 
a  fountain  of  new  life,  just  as  the  recognition  of  a  new  scientific  prin- 
ciple would  be,  to  the  modern  world,  a  fountain  of  new  power.  St. 
Paul  certainly  docs  not  hove  mean  by  "  being  in  Christ,"  "identifying 
yourself  with  Christ  by  attachincnt,  so  that  you  enter  into  his 
feelings  and  live  with  his  life."  I  venture  to  think  that  he  has  a  very 
much  simpler,  though  perhaps  a  much  more  mystical  meaning, 
namely,  opening  your  mind  to  an  inward  "conversation"  and  com- 
munion with  Christ,  which  is,  to  him,  far  hm  of  a  mere  subjective 
change,  far  less  of  a  mere  modification  of  yourself,  than  any  change 
of  nature  caused  by  a  new  human  relation,  such  as  a  new  companion, 
however  intimate  and  however  dear.  I  know  what  Mr.  Arnold  will 
say  to  this.  He  will  say  that  if  St.  Paul  held  this,  as  he  may  perhaps 
admit  that  St.  Paul  did,  it  is  a  matter  on  which  "  science"  can  pass 
no  opinion  one  way  or  the  other.      He  will  say  St.  Paul  is  not  a 


*  2  Cor.  T.  17—21.  I  Imvo  taken  the  translation  of  tho  laat  four  versea  from  Dean 
Alford'a  Itevued  Version  of  the  New  Testaineut,  wliich  aeems  to  mo  to  bo  aufficienUy 
aocunte. 
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vitneBH  to  be  tnisted  on  questions  of  "  transcendental  ontology."  He 
vrill  perhaps  intiraato  that  St,  Paul  **  orient^lizea  "  in  ascribing  to 
the  personal  agency  of  Christ,  what  he  would,  had  he  been  used  to 
our  more  discriminating  western  analysis,  have  ascribed  only  to  the 
fascination  exorcised  by  his  own  thought  of  Christ.  In  short,  Mr. 
Arnold  will  say  that  so  fur  as  St.  Paul  teaches  this,  he  anticipates 
the  rcsidts  of  a  metaphysical  analysis  for  which  there  had  not  then 
been,  and  has  not  even  now  been,  any  "  happy  moment,"  and  that 
his  testimony  cannot  be  received  for  more  than  it  is  worth,  namely, 
the  penetration  of  his  own  thoughts  and  emotions  by  the  image  of 
Christ.  St.  Paul's  '*  faith,"  says  Mr.  Arnold,  '*  really  means  fidelity 
to  an  object  which  is  both  absent,  and  has  never  been  seen  by  us. 
It  is  therefore  rightly  called,  not  constancy,  but  faith  ;  a  power  pre- 
eminently, of  Juat  attachment  to  an  unHcm  potvu'^of  ijoodnvsH." 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  a  perfect  right  to  maioo 
tain  this,  if  he  luid  only  given  fair  notice  that  he  i.s  putting  a  glow 
of  his  own  on  St.  Paul,  and  reducing  vastly  the  power  of  the  apostle's 
language  in  deference  to  tho  claims  of  "  science."  But  I  think  he 
has  made  a  mistake  in  not  first  admitting  that  St.  Paul  himself  never 
attributes  to  "  sympathy  with  Christ "  any  iransfonniiig  power,  but 
attributes  it  simply  to  Christ  himself.  All  his  phrases — *'  putting 
on  Christ,"  "  being  in  Christ,"  "  being  apprehended  or  laid  hold  on 
by  Christ"  (Philippiaus  iii.  12,  a  most  characteristic  passage), 
"  djnng  with  Christ "  and  "rising  "  with  him,  "  having  the  mind  of 
Christ,"  being  "  members  of  Christ,"  and  I  know  not  how  many 
phrases  of  tho  same  kind — point  to  one  and  the  same  belief  that  it 
was  Christ,  and  not  "  a  power  of  attachment  to  on  unseen  power  of 
goodness,"  who  worked  in  the  heart  to  make  »li  things  now.  Whether 
that  were  or  were  not  a  belief  for  which  St.  Paul  had  no  warrant,  for 
the  determination  of  which  the  Church  hud  till  then  had  no  "happy 
moment,"  surely  it  would  be  woll  to  keep  quite  distinct  what  St, 
Paul  really  thought  and  said,  and  what  we  regard  as  the  only  valid 
scientific  element  in  what  he  thought  and  said.  The  mere  thought 
on  which  ho  so  constantly  insists  tliut  we  are  "members  of  Christ." 
that  is,  organically^  united  in  Christ  our  head,  or,  in  Mr.  Arnold's 
more  modern  phnise,  that  there  is  a  "  solidarity  "  of  the  whole  human 
race  in  Christ,  proves  the  realism  of  St.  Paul's  coTiception,  and  that 
ho  never  dreamt  of  the  unity  caused  by  a  common  sympathy  with 
'*  an  absent  and  imseen  power  of  goodness,"  but  only  of  the  unity  pro- 
duced by  pulses  fed  from  one  common  fountain  of  spiritual  power. 

And  the  student  of  St.  Paid  should  note  that,  if,  in  deference  to 
Mr.  Arnold's  canon  that  science  can  neither  "  deny  nor  affirm  **  the 
outological  assumptions  of  St.  Paul — in  other  words,  his  personal 
relation  with  the  Son  of  God  revealed  in  him,  on  which  he  so  con- 
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tinuallv  harps — he  gives  up  those  assumptions  and  contents  himself 
with  Mr.  Arnold's  modern  equivalent  for  them,  the  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy with  Christ,  the  veto  of  science  will  be  pushed  further,  and 
he  will  soon  bo  obliged  to  reduce  St,  Paul's  God  to  a  still  fainter 
conception.  "  It  is  not,"  says  Mr,  Arnoh],  in  describing,'  the 
limitations  which  science  sets  to  the  language  of  religion,  "  it  is 
not  that  the  scientific  sense  in  us  denies  the  rights  of  the  poetic  sense, 
which  employs  a  figured  and  imaginative  language.  But  the  lan- 
goago  we  have  just  been  quoting  is  not  figurative  and  poetic  lan- 
guage, it  is  scholastic  and  scientific  language.  Assertions  in  scientific 
language  must  stand  the  teats  of  scientific  examination.  Neither  is 
it  that  the  scientific  sense  in  us  refuses  to  admit  willingly  and  reve- 
rently the  name  of  God,  as  a  point  in  which  the  religious  and  the 
scientific  sense  may  meet,  as  the  least  inadequate  name  for  that 
universal  order  which  the  intellect  feels  after  as  a  law,  and  the  heart 
feels  after  as  a  benefit.  *  We,  too/  might  the  men  of  science  with 
tmth  say  to  the  men  of  religion — '  we,  too,  would  gladly  say  Godj  if 
only,  the  moment  one  says  Gody  you  would  not  pester  one  with  your 
pretensions  of  knowing  all  tibout  him.'  That  stream  of  tendency 
by  which  all  things  strive  to  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being,  and  which, 
inasmuch  as  our  idea  of  real  w'elfare  resolves  itself  into  this  fufilmeut 
of  the  law  of  one's  being,  man  riglitly  deems  the  fountain  of  all  good- 
ness, and  calls  by  the  worthiest  and  most  solemn  name  he  can,  which 
is  God,  science  also  might  willingly  own  for  the  fountain  of  all  good- 
ness, and  call  God.  But  however  much  more  than  this  tho  heart 
may  with  propriety  put  into  its  language  respecting  God,  this  is  as 
much  as  science  can  with  strictness  put  there."  I  have  no  wish 
to  strain  this  passage  beyond  its  meaning.  But  I  cannot  help 
asking  whether,  if  that  bo  all  we  have  any  right  to  mean  by  God, 
the  gospel  of  St.  Paul  is  intelligible  at  all.  Is  it  mere  poetry  when 
St.  Paul  begins  his  letters,  "  Blessed  be  God,  even  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  tho  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  com  for  t, 
who  comforteth  us  in  all  our  tribulations  ?"  &c.,  and  is  there  any 
meaning  loft  at  all  to  such  a  starting-point  for  a  gospel,  if  I  sub- 
stitute for  "  God,"  Mr.  Arnold's  "  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all 
things  strive  to  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being  "  ?  "  The  end  and  aim 
of  all  religion,"  says  3Ir.  Arnold  most  truly  in  another  passage,  "  ia 
access  to  God,"  but  he  goes  on  to  paraphrase  this  as  meaning  "  the 
sense  of  harmony  with  the  universal  order,"  which  is  very  like  saying 
that  it  is  "access  to  that  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all  things  strive  to 
fulfil  the  law  of  their  being," — an  access  which  \i  hardly  seems  possible 
either  to  avoid  or  attain,  since  it  is  after  all  only  another  name  for 
access  to  the  forces  by  which  we  are  moved.  "  Conformity  to  the 
mil  of  God,  as  we  religiously  name  the  moral  order,  is  our  peace  and 
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happiness,"  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us  elsewhere.     "  Grace,  the  goodness  of 
God,  the  Spirit,  as  Paid  loved  to  call  that  awfid  and  bcneliccut  impul> 
sion  of  things  within  us  and  without  us,  which  we  can  concur  witli, 
indeed^  but   cannot  create,  leads  us  to  repcntawc  toirards  God,    a 
change   of  the   inner   man   in  regard   to   the   moriil  order,  duty, 
righteousness.*'     Surely  it  must  bo  evident,  that  if  I  am  to  give  up 
as  unwarranted  by  science,   in  Mr,  Arnold's  estimation,  St.  Paul's 
assertion  of  his  direct  life  in  Christ,  or  at  least  to  shade  it  off  into 
life  modified  by  8}Tnpathy  with  "an  abfcent  and  unseen  power  of 
goodness  "  as  imaged  in  Christ,  I  must  go  a  good  way  further,  and 
give  up  also  his  faith  in  God  as  the  living  and  loving  Father  of 
Christ,  who  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  up  his  Son  to  the  death 
of  the  cross.     And  if  I  go  as  far  as  that,  can  I  honestly  beKevo  that 
the  early  Clmrch  was  to   be  trusted  for  any  of   its   fundamental 
conceptions  ?  Mr.  Arnold  thinks  it  can  be  trusted  for  the  fundamental 
thought,  "Lot  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  dcimrt 
from  iniquity ;"   in  other  words,  die  with  Christ  to  sin,  rise  with 
him   to   newness  of  life.      But   what    was   naming  the   name   of 
Christ,  if  it  was  not  invoking  a  new  power,  accepting  a  revealed 
Will,  rejoicing  in  a  fresh  hope,  discerning  a  new  Lovo  ?     If  Christ 
had  had  no  "  happy  moment "  for  developing  the  meaning  of  the 
word    "  God  " — if  the  equivalent  he  suggested,   "  Father,"  is  on© 
which  science  cannot  accept,  what  becomes  of  even  the  ethical  teaching 
of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  ?     What  becomes  of  '*  Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,"  if  I 
substitute  for  "  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven/'  that  "  stream  of 
tendency  by  which  all  things  strive  to  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being  "  P 
What  becomes  of  "  grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  all 
things  are  scaled  to  the  day  of  redemption,"  if  I  muke  the  same 
substitution  ?     Surely  Mr.  Arnold  must  see  that  most  of  the  assump- 
tions which  he  calls  metaphysical  and  ontological,  are,  at  all  evonte, 
assumptions  running  so  completely  through  the  very  essence  of  tho 
whole  Hebrew  revelation,  that  either  they  must  be  granted,  or  tho 
whole  fabric  of  revelation  shrivels  up  at  once.     I,  for  my  part,  sec  as 
plainly   as   Mr.  Arnold    the   diflSculties   which   attend   our   appre- 
hension of  "  God,"  "  creation,"  "  will,"  "  evil,"  "  immortality,"  and 
I   am  by   no   means   willing  to   deny  that  those  difficulties   may 
be  lessened  q&  time  goes  on,  and  as  "  happy  moments  "  for  develop- 
ing  their   meaning   come.      But   I   feel   quite  sure  of  this,    that 
whatever  these  difficulties  may  be,  they  become  indefinitely  greater 
when  1  pare  down  the  meaning  of  Hevelation  by  a  liberal  use  of 
the  "  Zeit-Geist,"  the  spuit  of  the  age,  to  which  Mr.  Arnold  trusts 
eo  much,  and  that  they  are  at  their  minimum  when  I  try  to  inter- 
pret the  spirit  of  the  ago  by  that  of  Revelation.     Is  it  inconceivable 
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that  the  age  which  had,  even  in  Mr.  Arnold's  opinion,  so  supremely 
happy  a  moment  for  developing  tho  meaning  of  practical  holiness 
and  virtue,  maj"-  have  heen  warranted  in  assuming,  as  it  did,  that 
that  moment  came  from  coramimiou  with  a  higher  Life,  for  which  tho 
language  of  human  relations  is  at  any  rate  by  far  the  least  imperfect 
expression  P  JN'ay,  is  it  at  all  conceivable  that  that,  the  genuine  fruits 
of  communion  with  which  are  so  eloquently  asserted,  by  both  St. 
Paul  and  Mr.  Arnold,  to  be  "  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suflFering,  kind- 
ness, goodness,  faith,  mildness,  self-control,"  can  be  most  accurately 
described  as  a  "  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all  things  strive  to 
fulfil  the  law  of  their  being "  r*  Is  it  more  intelligible  that  the 
"  sweet  reasonableness  of  Christ "  was  obtained  by  nights  of  com- 
munion with  "  a  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all  things  strive 
to  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being,"  or  by  an  eternity  of  perfect  com- 
munion with  an  eternal  Father?  For  my  part  I  do  not  believe 
that  "  God,"  "  will,"  "  evil,"  "  immortality,"  will  ever  be  made  any 
plainer  to  us,  but  only  darker  and  more  confused,  by  being  submitted 
to  the  sphere  of  "  abstract  thought "  even  in  its  happiest  moments, 
I  think  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  will,  of  evil,  of  immortality,  is 
practical  and  not  philosophical,  and  that  flesh  and  blood  has  never 
revealed  it,  and  never  will  reveal  it  to  us,  but  only  a  Father  who  is 
in  heaven.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Arnold's  noble  vindication  of 
St.  Paul's  insight  into  tho  depth  and  fulness  of  human  righteousness 
implies  a  great  deal  more  than  he  is  willing  to  see  in  it — for  assur- 
edly St.  Paul  had  not  the  dimmest  conception  of  righteousness  founded 
on  a  basis  loss  deep  than  knowledge  of  a  perfectly  righteous  will. 
Indeed,  that  "  weakness  "  in  which  he  so  rejoiced,  because  a  Divine 
strength  \>'as  made  perfect  in  it,  would  have  been  to  him  not  love,  joy, 
and  peace,  but  self-hatred,  despair  and  torment,  if  he  had  not 
believed  that  without  any  happy  moment  of  philosophy,  he  had  him- 
self been  '*  approb ended  "  by  a  love  far  mightier  than  any  love  of 
man,  and  that  in  it  he  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being. 

B.  H.  HUTTON. 
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KNOWING    AND    FEELING: 

A   CONTRIBCTION  TO   PSYCHOLOGY. 


TO  one  fresh  from  physiological  studies  Psychology  is  seldom 
acceptable.  Indeed,  our  mental  philosophy  is  now  accustomed 
to  the  language  of  apology,  and  generally  presents  herself  with  some 
preliminary  word  to  justify  her  appearance  at  all. 

The  physiologist  is  plainly  in  the  ascendant.  Let  us  do  honour  to 
his  discoveries ;  let  us  confess  that  it  is  in  his  department  alone  that 
we  can  look  forward  here  to  what  can  properly  be  called  discovery. 
I  can  understand  and  forgive  the  somewhat  petulant  mood  in  which 
he  occasionally  speaks  of  the  psychologist,  or  metaphysician ; — ^for 
he  is  apt  to  confound  them  together,  regarding  them  as  the  same 
creature  in  different  stages  of  development,  in  which,  I  think,  he  is 
far  from  being  wrong.  He  looks  upon  our  self-examinant,  turning 
his  mind  in  upon  itself,  as  some  pensive  idler,  sitting  apart  with 
finger  on  his  brow,  revolving  what  has  been  a  thousand  times  revolved 
before,  and  to  no  earthly  purpose.  Perhaps  he  pictures  him  as  one 
who  ducks  his  head  beneath  the  stream,  and,  in  that  position^  looks 
upward  to  its  source.  Whilst  he,  the  man  of  science,  and  the  free 
observer  of  the  whole  course  of  things,  is  busy  in  the  dissecting-room, 
tracing  the  threads  of  that  delicate  machinery  by  means  of  which 
the  world  of  space,  the  world  of  form,  and  force,  and  motion,  trans- 
forms itself,  through  the  sensibilities  of  a  man,  into  a  world  of 
thought,  of  beauty,  of  intelligence.  By  ingeniously  devised  experi- 
ments he  is  extorting  an  answer  to  his  questions  from  Nature  herself. 
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I  can  excuse  hia  impatience.  I,  for  my  part,  have  no  wish  to 
plague  liim  with  my  psychology.  If  he  is  a  phrenologist,  or  working 
in  that  direction,  he  will  have  to  plague  himself  with  a  somewhat 
ehihorate  system  of  psychology ;  else  how  name  hia  organs,  or  even 
know  what  organ  to  seek  ?  If  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion — 
the  conclusion  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  anatomists — that  the 
brain,  as  organ  of  consciousness,  complex  tliougli  it  be,  may  still  be 
considered  as  one  organ — he  will  probably  have  wrought  out  for 
himself  some  scheme  not  unlike  that  of  which  I  am  about  to  give 
the  outline.  In  any  case,  the  intelligent  physiologist  has,  doubtless, 
knowledge  enough  of  this  kind  to  guide  him  in  his  experiments,  and 
enable  him  to  interpret  their  results.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  he 
should  not  bo  zealously  devoted  to  any  one  system  of  psychology,  that 
he  may  remain  unbiassed  in  his  observations,  and  both  see  and 
describe  his  facts  in  as  dry  a  light  as  possible. 

It  appears  to  me  as  certain  as  to  him  that  we  do,  in  fact»  step  from 
organic  life  into  consciousness.  (I  must  leave  others  to  determine 
whether  what  are  called  purely  vital  phenomena  are  not  a  higher 
order  of  physical  phenomena,  resolvable  into  chemistry,  electricity, 
and  the  like.  I  may  be  pennitted  to  speak  of  physical,  vital, 
mental  facts  as  three  distinct  orders.)  Some  vital  or  organic  function 
seems  to  precede,  and  perhaps  to  follow,  every  manifestation  of  mind. 
There  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  a  branch  of  study  of  greater  interest 
than  that  which  traces  the  connection  between  physical  or  purely 
vital  properties  and  psychical  properties.  But  these  last,  wbich  in 
their  nature  are  clearly  distinct  from  the  physical  or  vital  properties 
OIL  which  they  are  grafted,  can  define  themselves  only  to  the  man 
reflecting  on  them.  This  reflection  on  ourselves  is  simply  indis- 
pensable. We  can  know  ourselves  as  conscious  beings  in  no  other 
way.  This  Tcry  self,  this  personality,  this  /  that  rings  for  ever 
through  human  speech,  belongs  essentially  to  the  consciousness. 
What  my  consciousness  rests  on  is  a  distiuct  and  specific  inquiry. 
It  may  rest  on  the  brain ;  the  brain  destroyed  it  may  cease ;  but 
while  it  exists  it  carries  within  it  its  own  personality.  The  light  of 
thought  may  go  out  when  the  lamp  is  shuttered,  but  while  it  burns, 
thatf  and  not  the  lamp,  is  the  self;  the  7  of  human  speech.  Whether 
thought  and  feeling  rest  directly  on  the  brain  or  on  some  intermediate 
substance  we  call  spirit,  shall  bo  an  open  question  if  you  will ;  but 
the  personality  lies  in  thought  itself.  It  lies,  as  I  take  it,  in  the 
union  of  memory  and  anticipation.  It  is  thought  embracing  the 
present,  the  past,  the  future,  travelling  on  for  ever — an  ever-present 
thought,  that  embraces  a  future  that  will  be  past,  and  a  past  which 
has  been  future.  I  have  been,  I  shall  be,  are  but  the  past  and  future 
seen  constantly  in  the  present. 

id  as  it  18  in  itself  must  be  studied  in  the 
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mind.  A  carious  sopliistical  objection  has  been  lately  raised  against 
the  process  of  reflection,  or  self-examination,  which  perhaps  should 
be  noticed,  since  it  has  been  paraded  with  an  air  of  confidence  by 
ardent  supporters  of  the  "physiological  method,''  and  claims  the 
authority  of  Aug^uste  Comte.  "  In  order  to  observe,"  it  is  said, 
**  your  intellect  must  pause  from  activity ;  yet  it  is  the  very  activity 
you  want  to  observe.  If  you  cannot  effect  the  pause  you  cannot 
observe ;  if  you  do  effect  it  there  is  nothing  to  observe." 

Now  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  think  of  any  subject  of  personal  or 
scientific  interest,  and  be,  at  that  same  instant,  occupied  in  sdf- 
criticism  or  self-inspection.  But  the  very  next  instant  we  may  find 
ourselves  reviving  our  past  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  noticing  some 
peculiarity  in  them  m  thought  and  feeling.  A  man  accustomed  to 
self-observation  finds  himself  repeatedly  summoning  back  his  expe- 
riences, his  emotions,  or  ideas,  asking  himself  x)erhaps  by  what 
process  they  came  into  his  mind.  The  moral  man  exercises  tiiis  self- 
inspection  for  a  moral  purpose,  to  detect  the  insidious  approaches  of 
some  besetting  passion ;  the  psychologist  for  his  psychological  pur- 
pose, to  compare  and  discriminate  his  feelings,  or  detect  his  laws  of 
association.  There  is  no  pause  in  the  activity  of  the  mind,  but  this 
purpose  gives  it  a  new  direction.  It  is  a  method  of  inquiry  perfectly 
valid.  That  it  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  other  methods  will  be 
readily  acknowledged. 

I  intimated  that  the  distinction  often  drawn  between  the  psydio* 
legist  and  the  metaj^ysician  was  one  of  a  somewhat  fallaoums 
description.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  writer  or  lecturer  may  discourse 
instructively  on  memory  or  judgment,  imagination  or  reasoning, 
and  not  plunge  himself  into  those  abstruse  discussions  about  being, 
cause,  or  the  absolute,  which  are  set  apart  by  some  as  the  especial 
domain  of  metaphysics  or  ontology.  He  may  choose  his  illustrationB 
from  the  common  a&irs  of  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  topics  which  the  psychologist  cannot  avoid,  and  which  carry 
him,  whether  he  will  or  not,  into  the  domain  of  the  metaphysician. 
One  of  his  earliest  subjects,  our  perception  of  the  external  world, 
cannot  be  pursued  without  leading  into  these  very  discussions  of 
substance  or  being.  How  will  he  define  his  matter  P  If  he  calls  it 
phenomenal,  the  very  name  suggests  the  dreaded  noumenon.  Will 
he  give  two  substances,  matter  and  spirit,  defined  each  by  their 
properties  ?  Will  he  speak  only  of  properties,  and  carry  us  down — 
or  up— -to  the  one  absolute  and  self-existent  from  which  all  evolves, 
or  by  whom  all  is  created?  Some  theory  he  seems  compelled  to 
form.  Psychology  expands  into  a  system  of  philosophy.  It  Is 
always  tiie  vestibule  to  any  structure  of  this  kind  we  may  raise. 
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I  ask  myself  what  it  is  to  be  conscious  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what 
is  the  simplest  form  of  mind  ? 

If  an  animal  moved  when  touched — if  the  stimulant  that  set  tUi 
animal  in  motion  was  clearly  a  sensation,  and  if  we  rested  there — if  tho 
animal  were  merely  sensitive,  and  a  series  of  movements  were  simiJy 
initiated  by  a  sensation,  if  it  never  rose  to  any  knowledge  of  its  own 
movements,  of  its  own  body,  of  the  relation  of  that  body  to  other 
bodies — if,  in  short,  it  were  utterly  destitute  of  cognition  or  know- 
ledge of  any  kind,  should  we  say  that  it  was  conscious  'i  Ai^s^rcdly 
not.  "We  should  have  before  us  a  kind  of  vital  mechanism,  whose 
co-ordinated  movements  were  stimulated  by  sensation,  but  we  shoukl 
not  have  before  us  a  voluntary  agent  or  a  conscious  creature.  iJeblre 
would  be  absent,  for  desire  implies  certain  elementary  cognitions. 
It  might  move  to  this,  ox  from  that,  but  there  would  be  no  conscious- 
ness of  a  to  ov  from,  a  this  or  that. 

Evidently,  therefore,  in  addition  to  vital  movement  and  sensibility, 
a  creature  must  have  knowledge  before  wo  pronounce  it  to  bo 
conscious.  It  is  not  in  puie  and  isolated  sensation  that  the  psycho- 
logist can  find  his  starting-point.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
consciousness.  He  starts  from  a  perception  or  cognition  of  some 
kind — sensations  held  together  by  the  relations  of  time  or  space. 

I  accept  the  current  dcfiuition  of  knowledge  or  cognition.  It  is  u 
perception  of  relation.  And  for  this  perception  of  relation  I  cim 
select  no  better  word  than  that  of  judgment.  It  has  been  already 
used  in  this  wide  and  technical  sense.  Sensibilities  and  judgraeiits 
are  the  two  elements  that  form  the  simplest  state  of  consciousness. 
^or  are  there  any  others  in  the  most  complex.  The  relations  ot' 
time,  space,  and  contrast  between  sensations  themselves  as  pleasurable 
and  painful,  are  the  earliest  that  arise.  The  simplest  state  of  con- 
sciousness is  both  a  knowing  and  a  feeling ;  a  knowing  so  far  thut 
there  is  some  relation  apprehended,  and  a  feeling  so  far  that  there  is 
some  sensation  felt,  pleasurable  or  painful :  for  I  demur  to  the 
supposition  that  there  can  be  sensations  absolutely  neutral.  As 
sensibilities  and  judgments  form  our  perceptions,  and  as  these  enter 
into  our  relations  in  thought,  forming  what  we  cull  new  objects  of 
thought ;  and  as  these  new  objects,  or  ideas,  are  themselves  the 
source  of  new  or  modiHied  feelings  and  emotions  (a  higher  order  of 
sensibility),  it  is  plain  that  our  two  great  elements  of  judgment  and 
feeling  can  never  be  absent  from  our  consciousness. 

A  sharp  twinge  of  pain,  I  may  be  told,  is  assuredly  a  consciousness. 
I  am  assuredly  conscious  of  it.  But  alone  it  would  not  form  a  state 
of  consciousness ;  it  must  be  connected,  as  it  invariably  is,  with  other 
sensations,  forming  some  perceptive  state :  it  is  felt  hero  or  there, 
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has  a  before  and  after.     A  twinge  of  pain,  however  sharp,  quite 
isolated  in  a  vital  frame,  would  not  be  an  instance  of  consciousness. 

I  can  think  of  an  isolated  sensation.  But  I  do  this  by  contrasting 
it  with  sensations  not  isolated.  I  can  imagine  it.  But  if  I  myself,  so 
far  as  my  mental  attributes  are  concerned,  consisted  of  nothing  but 
this  isolated  sensation,  I  should  not  be  a  conscious  creature. 

The  senses  and  the  memory — which  as  a  mere  repetition  of  sensa- 
tions has  justly  been  called  an  internal  sense — ^these  give  us  con- 
sciousness by  reason  of  some  perceived  relations  that  hold  them 
together.  To  hold  together  what  is  diflferent — the  several  in  the  one 
consciousness — is  of  the  essence  of  mind.  The  mental  unit,  if  such 
an  expression  may  be  used,  always  consists  of  terms  and  a  relation. 
"We  cannot  in  our  earliest  perceptions  separate  the  two:  we  are 
compelled  to  recognize  them  as  both  complex  and  indivisible. 

Where,  in  fact,  should  we  find  such  a  thing  as  a  solitary  or  isolated 
sensation  ?  The  structure  of  all  the  higher  animals  is  such  that  if 
you  awaken  one  sensibility  you  awaken  others  also,  and  these  sensi- 
bilities belong  to  some  central  organ,  in  which  they  are  not  only  felt, 
but  felt  together,  and  felt  as  different.  A  smell  seems  as  simple  a 
sensation  as  we  can  imagine,  but  a  smell  brings  into  play  the  muscles 
of  the  nose,  and  prompts  to  some  movement  of  the  head.  Most 
sensations  prompt  to  movement  of  some  kind,  and  that  before  we 
move  for  a  purpose,  and  there  is  that  consensus  or  co-ordination  in 
our  movements,  that  the  sensations  accompanpng  many  muscular 
contractions  may  be  introduced  by  the  slightest  excitement.  A 
pleasant  taste,  one  of  the  earliest  pleasures  of  the  infant,  is  inevitably 
connected  with  the  movement  of  the  lips  and  the  tongue.  Sight, 
which  is  distributed  so  largely  through  the  animal  creation,  and  is 
manifested  so  early  in  most  animals,  is  not  only  no  solitary  sensation, 
but  is  not  even  a  number  of  sensations  of  different  colours.  Explain 
vision  by  what  theory  we  will,  it  consists  of  form  traced  in  different 
lights  outside  the  body  of  the  creature  who  sees ;  and  therefore  the 
knowledge  of  the  body,  as  introduced  by  other  senses,  must  co-exist 
in  the  consciousness,  and  form  part  of  what  we  call  vision.  This  is 
not  a  case  of  association  of  ideas,  or  law  of  habit ;  sight  appears  in 
many  animals  too  soon  to  admit  of  this  explanation ;  we  have  simply 
a  confluence  of  sensations  and  perceptions,  forming  this  new  cognition 
or  perception.  Touch,  again,  as  mere  sensation,  may  be  a  pleasure 
or  a  pain ;  but  as  a  perception,  as  it  actually  enters  into  our  conscious- 
ness, it  comes,  as  is  universally  admitted,  with  other  sensations  trace- 
able to  muscidar  contraction.  What  passes  in  that  central  organ 
which  converts  these  various  sensations  into  perceptions,  into  cogni- 
tions, into  a  consciousness  ?  I  know  not.  We  only  know  that  the 
together  of  sensations  and  repetitions  of  sense,  result  in  what  we  call  a 
judgment,  a  perceived  relation,  an  object  of  cognition. 


KNOWIXG  AXD  FEELING. 
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are  any  animals  so  framed  as  to  be  sensitive  only,  and  not  conscious, 
not  cognitive.  A  lo^v  order  of  animalculoo,  mere  cells,  borne  hither 
and  thither  by  the  mGcliura  in  which  they  float ;  or  even  larger 
creatures,  like  our  jelly-Hsh,  may  be  endowed  with  a  certain  dull 
Bensibility  as  their  only  psychical  quality.  JJut  the  animal  which  hua 
any  of  our  special  senses,  and  which  has  to  seek  its  food,  must  have, 
wo  should  say,  cognition  as  well  as  sensibility. 

Sensations  held  together  in  the  one  consciousness — the  togcthn'  of 
the  different — implying  a  judgment,  a  relation  perceived,  this  is  the 
most  elementary  form  of  mind.  Not  the  solitary  nerve,  but  the 
ganglion  with  its  nerves  stretching  here  and  there,  is  the  type  of 
our  simplest  consciousness.  Tlie  relation  perceived  is  a  fundamental 
fact — fundamental  as  sensation  itself,  with  which  it  is  connLcted — 
and  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge. 


II. 

There  are  writers  of  great  repute  who,  aa  the  last  result  of  their 
analysis,  find  sensation  to  be  the  solo  element  of  mind.  Sensiitlous, 
the  memory  and  anticipation  of  sensations,  and  laws  of  association, 
forming  new  groups  of  such  memories — these  suffice  to  build  up  the 
mind  of  man.  The  sense  of  contmst,  they  consider,  as  involved  in 
sensibility  itself.  Without  change  sensibility  cannot  be  prolonged. 
First  to  feel,  and  then  remember  the  change,  is  all  that  is  needed 
for  what  I  have  called  the  perception  of  the  relation  of  contrast.  To 
remember  change  is  to  remember  successions  also — there  is  the 
relation  of  time :  judgment  is  reduced  to  memory.  At  all  events, 
these  two  judgments,  contrast  and  succession,  seem  easily  resolved 
into  sensation  aud  momoiy,  and  these  two,  they  think,  will  suffice, 
with  the  aid  of  certain  subtle  laws  of  association,  to  construct  the 
consciousness. 

But  in  this  account  we  have  not,  I  apprehend,  resolved  judgment 
into  memory,  but  have,  in  fact,  introduced  this  new  clement  uuder 
the  name,  and  as  a  part,  of  memory.  The  knotctedtje  of  a  succession 
of  sensations,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  something  very  different  from 
the  sticcemon  itsc(f- — the  mere  flux  and  change  of  sensibilities. 
Therefore  the  memory  is  introduced  to  bring  back  into  one  conscious- 
ness a  portion  of  this  flowing  succession,  Originiilly  each  sensibility 
had  vanished  when  its  successor  appeared,  but  in  memory  the  pro- 
cession, or  part  of  it,  is  brought  back,  and  antecedent  and  sequent 
perceived  as  such.  But  if  this  bo  so,  wo  have  introduced  into  the 
memory  a  quite  new  element  which  did  not  exist  in  sensation.  If 
the  memory  were  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  origiual  flux  of  sensi- 
bilities, it,  too,  would  still  be  the  same  flowing  succession,  where 
each  ripple  was  gone  when  the  next  came.     If  we  have  assigned  to 
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the  TnoTTioTy  this  now  power  of  holdingp  together  in  the  one  con- 
sciousness what  originally  was  a  mere  flux  of  sensibilities,  and  so 
cognising  the  succession,  we  have  simply  introduced  the  element  of 
judgniont,  or  the  perception  of  relations  as  part  of  memorj'. 

Memory,  when  it  is  something  more  than  a  mere  reproduction, 
when  it  implies  a  knowledge  that  such  reproduction  belonged  to  the 
past,  is  itself  based  on  a  judgment.  A  revived  sensibility  would  in 
itself  be  only  another  kind  of  sensibility.  It  is  relegated  to  the  past 
in  a  state  of  consciousness  which  embraces  a  present  also.  Con- 
sciousness, therefore,  so  to  speak,  is  wider  than  memory :  memory 
exists  in  it. 

The  relation  of  contrast  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  involved  in 
sensibility  itself.  A  state  of  sensibility,  speaking  physiologically,  could 
not  be  sustained  without  change ;  the  nerve  requires  rest,  other 
nerves  niu&t  be  brought  into  action.  But  here,  too,  I  must  repeat 
that  thn  apprehension  of  the  change  is  something  different  from  the 
actual  change  itself.  If  you  describe  the  transition  as  a  feeling,  and 
say  there  is  a  feeling  of  change,  that  feeling  would  pass  with  others  in 
the  same  unapprehended  series,  were  there  nothing  but  the  series. 
Here  also  you  must  call  in  the  aid  of  memory,  and  give  to  the 
memory  this  power  of  grasping  the  several  in  one  act  of  con- 
sciousness ;  which  power  we  find  nccessaiy  to  all  consciousness, 
whether  of  the  perception  that  manifestly  precedes  memory,  or  of 
that  thought  which  is  so  largely  made  up  of  the  revived  past. 

If  even  these  judgments  or  perceived  relations  of  time  or 
succession,  and  of  contra.st  and  similarity,  coxild  be  resolved  into 
mere  acts  of  memory,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  relations  of  space 
or  position  constituting  /orw,  or  the  external  appearance?  It  is 
true  that  the  utmost  subtlety  of  some  of  our  subtlest  thinkers  has 
been  put  in  requisition  to  deduce  our  idea  or  knowledge  of  extension 
from  that  of  succession  in  time.  In  England,  I  believe,  Ilro^\^l  first 
ventured  on  this  hypothesis.  Sir  WiUiam  Ilamilton  was  thought  to 
have  demolished  it,  but  it  has  been  revived  by  two,  if  not  three,  of 
our  most  celebrated  contemporaries.  There  were  good  reasons  why 
this  effort  should  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  startling 
incongruity  in  the  fact  that  sensations  should  be  to  us  the  terms  of 
this  relation — that  they  should  uphold  the  relation  of  position  oven 
within  our  own  body.  AVhat  have  sensations  to  do  with  space,  as 
themselves  spacc-occupunts  ?  There  is  a  delusion  here,  and  it 
seems  more  satisfactory  to  unravel  the  delusion  than  to  accept  it  as 
one  forced  on  us  b}'  nature.  And,  secondly,  if  the  relation  which 
constitutes  form  could  be  deduced  from  that  of  succession,  one  great 
obstacle  would  be  removed  to  the  theory  I  have  already  glanced  at, 
that  builds  up  the  intellect  out  of  sensation,  and  meraon,,',  and  habit. 
I  admit  that  I  ought  here  to  examine  this  hj'pothesia  that  deduces 
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extension  from  succession,  as  lately  put  forth  by  Professor  Bain  and 
Mr.  J-  S.  Mill,  but  I  must  defer  such  examiuation  to  another  oj>por- 
tunity.  It  would  require  more  room  than  I  could  give  it ;  it  would 
require  room  for  many  quotations.  I  must  beg  a  verdict  against 
them.  I  must  content  myself  witli  the  counter-assertion  (in  wliioh 
the  great  majority  of  psychologists  agree)  that  the  two  relations  of 
time  and  space  are  fuudumen tally  rlitferent,  and  that  neither  can  bo 
deduced  from  the  other.  They  bknid  and  meet  in  the  idea  of  motion  ; 
but  they  are  always  recognised  as  distinct,  neither  of  them  admitting 
of  anal}' sis. 

When  Kant  asserts  of  space  that  it  is  a  mode  of  sensibility,  he 
expresses,  I  presume,  the  same  truth  that  I  endeavour  to  convey  by 
saying  that  the  relation  of  position,  or  the  knowledge  of  space,  is 
introduced  directly  by  our  sensations.  And  when  the  physiologist 
refers  to  his  nerves  of  touch  and  sight  and  speaks  of  points  of 
sensation  felt,  or  perceived,  at  the  periphery,  he  does  but  express 
the  same  truth.  One  sensation  could  not  give  position.  Many  do  ; 
but  how  ?  It  seems  a  very  familiar  fact  that  the  sensation  should 
be  felt  iberfi  where  the  sensitive  extremities  are,  and  that  a  number 
of  these  thercH  should  constitute  a  form.  But  it  is  one  of  those 
familiar  facts  which  gi'ow  more  marvellous  and  perplexing  as  we 
reflect  upon  them.  What  are  the  respective  parts  performed  by  the 
nerves  and  the  ganglion  ?  Plainly,  we  have  left  physical  properties 
and  are  amongst  psychical  properties,  and  of  that  character  that  we 
have  only  to  state  them  in  the  best  language  we  can  select.  We 
find  (1)  The  scusibililios ;  and  ('i)  The  relation  of  position  perceived. 

The  perception  of  the  relation  is  here  inseparable  from  the  con- 
crete in  which  it  appears.  A  form  can  only  be  dissected  into 
minuter  forms,  in  each  of  which  the  same  relations  of  position,  of 
aides  and  surfaces,  reappear.  When  afterwards  we  compare  forms 
with  each  other  and  pei'ceive  the  relation  of  mngnitiide,  the  two 
terms  of  the  relation  can  be  separately  cognised.  And  as  this  is 
the  case  wherever  we  are  accustomed  to  use  the  word  judgment, 
it  seems  a  strained  application  of  the  word  when  we  apply  it  to  a 
case  where  the  terms  and  the  relation  are  inseparable.  But  no  other 
word  IB  more  applicable.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  where 
the  terms  are  distinct,  as  where  tlie  two  forms  are  separate,  between 
which  we  perceive  the  relation  of  magnitude,  even  here  the  terms 
and  the  relation  form  a  new  whole.  We  cannot  think  of  magni- 
tude, which  is  a  mutter  of  comparison,  without  the  forms  that  are 
compared.  We  make  the  abstraction  of  a  relation,  of  which  we 
have  had  innumerable  instances,  and  may  speak,  if  we  please,  of 
the  idea  of  magnitude.  But  magnitude  itself  can  never  be  repre- 
sented in  consciousness,  but  by  the  two  forms  and  the  relation. 
In  like  manner  we  can  speak  of  the  relation   of  means  and  end 
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without  having  before  us  any  specific  instance  of  means  and  an  end. 
But  thia  is  an  abstraction,  framed  luuiuly  by  the  aid  of  language, 
and  for  the  communication  of  thought :  the  relation  cnnnot  really 
bo  brought  home  to  the  mind  without  the  terms  wo  call  means  and 
end. 

If  I  had  been  writing  this  psychological  sketch  some  thirty  years 
ago,  I  might  have  said  that  the  sensational  school  was  well  nigh 
extinct,  and  have  spared  myself  the  labour  of  contending  for  a 
distinct  intellectual  element  in  the  consciousness  on  which  know- 
ledge depends.  It  was  the  habit  then  to  speak  of  that  school  as  the 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  if  it  was  already  a  matter  of 
history.  We  of  the  nineteenth  century,  if  not  satisfied  with  what 
the  Scotch  professors  taught,  had  gone  to  Gennany  for  our  meta- 
physics. Cousin,  for  the  moment,  was  the  representative  of  France. 
But  the  place  physiology  has  lately  taken  in  our  studies  has  revived 
the  desire  in  many  for  the  simplest  possible  scheme  of  psychology. 
It  seems  easy  to  attribute  to  the  biain  a  variety  of  sensibilities,  and 
if  thought  is  nothing  but  such  sensibilities  connected  and  revived 
in  memory,  there  appears  no  difficulty  in  allying  it  altogether  with 
the  brain  ;  the  transition  is  rendered  conceivable  from  purely  vitid 
to  mental  phenomena.  I  do  not  say  that  all  who  have  sought  a 
simple  scheme  of  psychology  have  been  biassed  by  their  physiology, 
or  by  what  are  called  materialistic  views.  Simplicity  is  itself  at  all 
limes  a  legitimate  aim  of  the  theorist.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  wedded  to  their  physiological  method  (the  phreno- 
logists, for  instance),  who  wield  a  very  complex  psychology.  I 
merely  take  notice  of  a  tendency  I  have  detected  in  my  own  mind. 
Tlje  preconception  that  there  is  a  transiiion  from  chemistry  to  life, 
and  from  life  to  consciousness,  leads  us  to  favour  those  theories 
which  make  such  transitions  repreaentublo  to  the  imagination. 

To  me  the  old  objection  rings  in  the  ear.  If  knowledge  is  finally 
reduced  to  sensation,  this  is  tantamoimt  to  there  being  no  knowltnlgo 
at  all,  or  knowledge  only  of  our  own  sensations.  Even  the  solid 
world  of  matter  fades  into  a  dream.  Groups  of  sensibilities  that 
have  somehow,  in  my  imagination,  transferred  themselves  to  spaco, 
that  I  remember  and  anticipate,  that  have  an  order  in  their  coming 
and  going — these  avc  ray  material  world.  I  cannot  accept  of  this 
result,  nor  of  the  scheme  that  leads  to  it.  To  lue  it  reads  like  a 
description  of  mind  with  the  chief  element  of  mind  left  out.  We 
have  no  knowledge  without  sensations ;  they  are  the  first  terms  to 
us  of  any  relation  ;  but  it  is  in  the  perception  of  relations,  of  space, 
of  time,  of  form  and  force,  that  knowledge  directly  rests :  and  as 
knowledge  evolves,  wo  como  partly  to  understand  how  it  was  thati 
we  commenced  hs  what  seems  in  itself  a  delusion.  The  animated^ 
creature  had  but  its  own  sensations  to  give  it  the  first  consciousness 
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of  Itself,  or  the  cxtornjil  world.  But  the  forms  which  sensation 
takes  are  iiumediately  invcsle<l  with  other  properties,  by  relations 
perceived  between  them,  which  alter  their  character,  and  convert 
them  into  independent  realities. 


III. 

By  insisting"  on  the  fundamental  distinction  between  Sensibility  or 
Peeling,  and  Judgment,  or  the  element  of  cognition,  I  separate  myself 
from  the  sensationalists,  who,  with  Destutt  do  Tracy,  iirrive  at  the 
conclusion,  "Penser  c'est  sentir;**  how  do  I  stand  in  reference  to 
that  opposite  school  of  metaph^'sicians  who  are  designated  as  intui- 
tionists  ? 

I  cordially  embrace  the  favourite  doctrine  of  modern  times,  that 
of  evolution.  I  believe  there  is  an  order  in  the  appearing  or 
becoming  of  all  things,  which  order  apparently  enters  into  the  very 
nature  of  the  things  themselves.  But  every  new  appearance,  every 
new  becomings  in  this  order  is,  in  one  sense,  equally  original.  It 
could  not  be  what  it  is,  out  of  its  order,  but  its  coming  into  that 
order  is  always  a  new  fact.  Most  of  us  refer  the  whole  order  to  the 
one  Being  who  is  alone  self-existent.  Some  prefer  to  rest  in  the 
observed  order,  not  from  a  conviction  that  nothing  else  exists,  but 
that  humnn  knowledge  cannot  penetrate  beyond.  To  us  evolution  is 
but  a  name  for  the  method  of  creation,  and  the  nature  of  the 
created. 

Well,  when  we  apply  our  doctrine  of  evolution  to  the  Imman  con- 
sciousness, what  is  The  moaning  of  such  tenus  us  primary  and  fimda- 
roental,  to  which  so  much  honour  is  by  some  attached  ?  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  first  intellectuial  forms  or  conceptions,  such  as  issue 
in  their  order  from  vital  or  physical  antecedents,  arc  espeoially  autho- 
ritative, or.  in  any  way  especially  excellent  ?  In  other  departments  of 
nature  we  are  accustomed  to  say  that  the  lower  appears  first  as 
condition  of  the  higher,  the  simpler  as  the  condition  of  the  more 
complex.  It  is  the  laat  development  and  not  the  first  that  should 
receive  tho  highest  honour;  or  rather  it  is  that  wholo  whose /iflr- 
monizfd  derelopvicnt  is  carried  furthest  that  should  be  most  honoured. 
It  is  that  which  will  not  combine  with  any  harmonized  wliole  that 
we  reject  as  error.  This,  if  not  an  infallible  test  of  truth,  will  be 
found  to  be  the  actual  test  which  every  man  of  necessity  applies. 

It  is  nothing  to  me  to  be  told  that  certain  savages  or  uncultured 
men  have  not  this  or  that  idea  or  intellectual  perception.  When  it 
has  come,  how  docs  it  enrich,  how  does  it  harmonize  with  tho  whoio 
of  the  conscious  life  ?  This  is  the  question  to  be  asked,  I  am  not 
concerne<l  to  build  my  faith  on  some  primary  intuition  or  judgment. 
Truth  is  a  harmony  of  ramiy  judgments. 

In  this  much  debated  question  of  our  knowledge  of  the  external 
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world,  in  this  objective  indepondent  existence  of  matter,  it  is  not  to 
some  primary  instinct  or  intuition  that  I  eliould  appeal — not  to  the 
first,  but  to  the  last  development  of  intelligence.  It  is  possible  that 
if  you  arrest  ua  at  a  cortain  stage  in  the  process  a  charge  of  delu- 
sion might  be  made  out  against  the  senses — especially  against  the 
sense  of  sight,  for  we  are  hero  certainly  presented  with  appearances 
which  claim  to  be  outward  realities,  and  which  it  required  the  science 
of  optics  80  to  connect  with  the  veritable  material  world,  that  we  are 
able  to  pronounce  them  to  bo  repreHcntaiires  of  real  forms  iii< 
space. 

Let  me  be  permitted  briefly  to  indicate  the  stops  by  which  I 
imagine  (for  we  can  only  hero  imagine  a  past  by  the  help  of  such 
laws  of  human  devclopmonf,  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  from  fact* 
still  open  to  the  memory),  by  which  I  presume  our  belief  in  the 
external  world  was  formed.  If  my  statement  is  correct  it  will,  at 
the  same  time,  relieve  us  from  the  perplexities  of  the  Idealists,  or  all 
those  who  challenge  us  to  prove  that  our  knowledge  of  matter  ia 
fltsentially  anything  else  than  a  knowledge  of  our  own  sensations. 

That  our  sensations  do  range  themselves  to  our  consciousness  in 
space — ontmlv  each  of//rr  as  it  has  been  expressed — is  a  fact  about 
which  there  can  be  no  dispute,  even  if  we  accept  the  subtle  hypo- 
thesis that  originally  they  wore  known  only  as  succeeding  each  other 
in  time.  But,  indeed,  I  know  not  how  that  hypothesis  can  apply  to  that 
first  localization  of  sensations  to  which  I  have  to  allude,  that  feeling  or 
perceiving  oiu*  sensations  within  the  area  of  our  own  body  ;  t/ter<\  as 
a  physiologist  might  suggest,  where  the  nerves  of  sensation  really 
extend  and  ramify.  Besides  the  sensations  oa  the  surface,  the  bod] 
fills  with  sensations  from  nmscular  movement,  the  flow  of  the  blc 
or  other  work  of  nutrition.  I  can  descend  to  nothing  earlier  thai 
some  knowledge  of  our  own  body  by  sensations  felt  in  different  parts 
of  the  area  of  that  body,  contrasting  body  and  limbs,  and  limb  with 
limb. 

It  may  bo  well  to  observe  that  when  I  hero  speak  of  localization 
of  sensations,  I  do  not  refer  to  that  act  of  thought  which  the  mature 
man  is  so  familiar  with,  who  says  of  one  sensation  it  is  in  his  arm, 
and  of  another  it  is  in  his  foot.  lie  has  ali'eady  the  image  in  bis 
mind  of  arm  and  foot,  and  refers  the  sensations  to  these  well  kno>vii 
limbs.  Such  localization  as  this  is  plainly  a  subsequent  process. 
I  speak  of  that  localization  by  which  the  knowledge  of  limbs  is 
formed,  or  rather  initiated ;  so  much  knowledgo  as  to  render  possible 
tlie  conceptions  of  form  and  movement.  I  cannot  but  sup^wse  that 
every  animal  whose  heart  beats,  and  whose  limbs  involuntarily  stir, 
awakes  to  a  consciousness  of  sensations  felt  hct-fi  and  (here.  Ii  does 
not  from  this  primary  localization  of  sensation  obtain  the  full  know- 
ledge of  its  limbs.     What  further  knowledge  it  obtains  outers  with 
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the  knowledge  of  the  external,  or  other  body  against  which  it 
presses. 

The  cognitioa  of  our  limbs  as  sensitive  and  moving  forms  is 
followed,  or  accoinpanied,  by  another  most  important  cognition, 
namely,  that  the  motion  of  the  body  or  limbs  is  impeded  in  certain 
directions,  imimpeded  in  other  directions.  The  contrast  stands  out 
betw^een  a  space  that  pennits  and  a  space  that  does  not  permit 
motion.  The  outstretched  arms,  tho  hand  with  its  many  fingers, 
these  define  the  impediment  in  space,  shape  it,  shape  it  into  that 
resisting  form  we  henceforth  know  as  matter.  The  same  process 
gives  solidity  and  a  more  definite  form  to  our  own  limbs.  The  little 
infant  is  seen  hammering  his  own  hand  into  the  perfect  tool  it  is  to 
become,  while  he  is  making  acquaintance  with  the  objects  on  which 
he  strikes. 

All  these  proceedings  are  attended  with  vivid  sensations,  both  in 
the  muscles  of  the  moving  limbs  and  on  their  touched  surface.  These 
sensations  combine  from  first  to  lust  with  that  cognition  of  the  outer 
form  in  space  we  call  material  object.  But  that  form  is  fundamen- 
tally a  thought,  not  a  sensation.  Form,  movement,  resistance  to 
movement,  these  are  intellectual  perceptions,  what  wo  have  called 
Judgments.  Resistance  is  a  relation  between  a  moving  form  and  a 
portion  of  space  that  resists  movement.  That  resisting  space  is 
shaped  out  to  the  consciousness  by  the  continued  movement  round 
it  and  about  it  of  the  sensitive  hand-  But  though  the  sensitive  hand 
is  neccssarj'  to  the  cognition,  the  cognition  itself  is  not  a  sensation, 
but  a  relation  between  the  hand  as  a  moving  object  and  the  obstacle 
in  space. 

It  is  just  here,  I  venture  to  say,  that  the  analysis  presented  to  us 
(amongst  others)  by  I*rofessor  Bain  and  Mr,  J.  S.  Mill  is  at  fault. 
These  writers  speak  constantly  of  the  sensation  of  resiatance,  as  if  a 
muscular  feeling,  somehow  or  other  associated  with  a  space  beyond 
the  body,  constituted  the  whole  of  what  we  call  solidity.*  Now 
Resistance  not  only  in  popular,  but  in  strictly  scientific  language, 
is  a  relation  only  to  be  got  at  through  the  prior  cognitions  of 
form  and  motion.  It  means  resistance  to  motion.  In  itaelf  it  is 
a  thought  or  perceived  relation.  The  muscular  sensations  which 
accompany  it,  obtain  from  it  tlio  name  of  feeling  of  resistance.  But 
this  feeling  in  i7«<?//' would  be  merely  a  sensation  felt  under  the  skin. 

If  an  analyst  persists  in  limiting  our  attention  to  sensations  alone 
and  ignores  that  perception  of  relation  which  constitutes  first  fonn, 
theu  motion,  then  resistance  to  motion,  he  may  very  easily  represent 

*  ^  That  resisUuicc  is  only  anotbnr  namo  for  n  sensaUoa  of  oar  muaculor  framo,  com- 
bined with  one  of  touch,  hua  been  pointed  out  by  many  philosophers,  and  can  ecweelj 
any  longer  be  questioned." — Mr.  J.  S.  Mill, 

*'  Of  mntlcr  a&  independent  of  o\a  feeling  of  retittance  wo  can  have  no  conception." — 
Frofrtsor  Bain, 
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OUT  knowledge  of  matter  as,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  momon'-  or 
anticipation  of  sensations.  But  his  representation  will  always 
wear  the  air  of  a  paradox.  Men  will  not  recognise  in  it  an  accurate 
account  of  their  own  cognitions. 

But  I  must  proceed  another  step  or  two.  Not  only  does  my  hody 
movo  towards  these  forms  that  resist  its  motion — ^that  are  known 
and  defined  by  that  resistance,  as  well  as  clothed  in  some  garment 
of  my  own  sensations,  but  these  bodies  so  defined  move  towards  my 
body,  impinge  on  it,  pleasure  it  or  hurt  it.  They  have  a  motion  of 
their  own.  They  have  movement  as  well  as  resistance  to  movement, 
and  they  too,  so  moving,  move  other  bodies  against  which  they 
impinge.     They  have  force. 

Here,  also,  if  I  am  arrested  at  a  certain  point,  I  might  have  a 
great  difficulty  in  eliminating  the  idea  of  force,  from  sensations  and 
desires  of  the  animated  creature.  For  aught  I  know,  a  child  attri- 
butes to  every  moving  body,  especially  if  it  strikes  him,  the  impulse 
of  desire  by  which  he  himself  moves.  But  sooner  or  later  a  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  animate  and  the  inanimate.  And  now 
when  inanimate  forms  not  only  strike  on  me,  tho  sensitive,  but 
strike  on  other  inanimate  forma  and  the  result  is  movement,  is  a 
resisfatu^  overcome;  the  conception  of  force  as  extended  through 
nature — force  as  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  sensation — is  formed. 
Our  conception  of  mutter  may  be  said  to  be  complete.  Perhaps 
resistance  which  wore  the  appearance  of  inertia  becomes  itself  con- 
sidered as  a  force.  Force  and  resistance  are  regarded  as  two  anta- 
gonist forces,  revealing  each  other. 

Amongst  the  steps  of  this  process  I  have  not  introtluced  the  sense 
of  vision,  because  blind  people  do  obtain  our  notion  of  the  solid  form 
in  space  without  the  aid  of  vision,  and  because  I  should  have  to 
discuss  certain  theories  of  vision.  The  Berkleian  theory  has  been 
discredited  of  late.  I  am  inclined  myself  to  believe  that  the  sensa- 
tions of  light  arrange  themselves  directly  in  space,  in  form — that 
the  animal  which  has  vision  has  not  to  think  out  external  form  by 
the  contrast  between  this  and  that  direction  in  space.  The  form  ia 
given  and  the  hand  strikes  it,  and  so  demonstrates  its  resistance,  its 
substantiality.  Some  knowledge  of  rY«  otrn  hotly  is  necessary  to 
vision,  otherwise  no  oiifcr  fonn ;  but  this  vision  in  outer  space  does 
not  retjuire  tliat  the  animal  should  from  other  organs  have  obtained 
the  knowledge  of  mHd  form  outside  of  its  body.  The  visionary  form 
is  probably  iu  most  nniniuls  the  first  introduction  to  the  solid  form. 

I>o  I  represent  our  knowledge  of  the  ext€Tn.il  world  as  perfect  P 
Is  any  man  of  reflection  satisfied  with  it  ?  These  forms  in  space  are 
defined  by  the  forces  they  display.  Wo  cannot  think  of  the  forms 
but  by  these  forces,  nor  can  we  think  of  the  forces  without  aid  of  the 
forms.     Yet  the/orm  cannot  be  itself  the  space-occupant,  that  whichi 
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really  possesses  or  exerts  the  force.  Not  satlsiactory,  you  say.  But 
the  cogiiitioa  of  these  forces  as  monil'ested  in  space  remains  to  U3, 
although  this  cognition  of  them  may  still  point  to  some  being  or 
existence  that  escapes  in  itself  iVoni  our  apprehension. 

When,  therefore,  the  old  perplexity  is  put  before  ua,  how  think 
of  a  world  independent  of  ourselves — that  is,  independent  of  our 
own  senses  ?  my  answer  is,  that  we  can  think  of  no  other ;  that  the 
material  forms  we  ultimately  cognize  are  revealed  to  us  by  relationa 
which  our  senses  have  enabled  us  to  perceive,  but  which  are  from 
thoir  nature  upheld,  not  by  sensatious,  but  by  space-occupants, 
whatever  they  may  be.  If  cognized  at  all  they  must  be  cognized  as 
independent  of  our  senses.  Merely  to  say  that  with  ray  intellectual 
existence  the  world  ceases  to  exist  for  me,  would  bo  a  truism  which 
no  one  would  care  to  dispute,  and  which  no  one  would  care  to  utter. 
The  philosophers  I  am  alluding  to  say  that  matter,  as  known  to  us, 
is  so  completely  the  creation  of  our  own  sori,ses»  that  it  cannot  be 
thought  of  except  in  conuection  with  them.  They  ceasing  to  exist 
the  material  world  as  known  to  us  must  cease  to  exist — must  bo 
thought  of  as  ceasing  to  exist.  This  thej'  sometimes  call  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  fcjolidity  is  not  a  property 
of  the  form  iu  space,  it  ia  a  muscular  feeling  of  ray  own.  I  entirely 
dis.sent  from  this  interpretation  of  my  consciousness,  from  this 
description  of  our  knowlctlge.  Solidity  or  resistance  is  a  force,  not 
a  sensation.  I  think-  of  it,  in  my  mature  state  of  intelligence,  as 
existing  in  space — as  existing  before  sensation — as  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  sensation,  as  something  that  from  its  nature  cannot  depend 
on  my  consciousness  of  it,  but  on  which  it  is  very  possible  my  con- 
sciousness may  depend. 

To  return  to  the  Intuitionists.  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  should 
not  follow  the  example  of  those  who  commence  their  treatises  with 
an  array  of  fundamental  truths  which  they  appear  to  consider  as 
inseparable  from  a  human  mind.  Certainly  not,  if  these  truths  are 
of  a  moral  or  religious  character.  If  our  very  definition  of  matter 
alters  or  dears  itself  as  knowledge  advances,  is  it  likely  that  moral 
and  religious  truth  should  reveal  itself  with  precision  in  the  first 
stages  of  intelligence  ?  A  truth  is  none  the  less  a  truth  because 
for  many  ages,  and  to  many  minds,  it  was  utterly  unknown,  and  a 
sentiment  is  not  to  be  described  as  loss  pertaining  to  humanity, 
because  it  comes  in  as  a  sequence  to  some  previous  accretion  of 
knowledge. 

In  our  ethical  controversies  there  exists  and  has  long  existed  a 
achool  of  philosophers  who  insist  upon  describing  the  conscience, 
such  as  they  find  it  in  themselves,  as  having  entered  full  grown  into 
the  world.  God,  and  obligation  to  obey  Him  by  loving  our  fellow- 
creatures — they  detect  all  this  \i\.  their  own  conscience,  and  forthwith 
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they  describe  tliia  conscience  as  an  original  intuition.  This  may 
save  the  trouble  of  argument  or  investigation,  but  it  leads  to  a  mis- 
interpretation of  the  real  nature  of  a  state  of  mind  which  has  been 
gradually  evolved.  It  is  on  such  a  subject  as  this  that  we  must 
look  into  the  history  of  the  human  race  to  assist  and  correct  our 
psychology. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  no  way  does  "  the  oak  lie  in  the 
acorn."  The  only  oak  is  that  which  begins  to  exist  then  and  there 
as  it  appears  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  throws  its  leaves 
into  the  light  of  day.  The  seed  was  a  condition  of  the  tree,  bo  too 
was  earth,  and  air,  and  water,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Through 
mauy  conditions,  after  many  antecedents,  this  grand  novelty  of  the 
oak  tree  made  its  appearance.  In  like  manner,  the  only  mind  we 
know  is  just  this  consciousness  that  evolves  in  its  order  under  many 
conditions.  The  knowing  and  the  feeling,  the  knowledge  and  the 
sentiments  of  which  this  mind  is  composed,  have  their  ord?r  of 
development,  order  depending  on  the  Eternal  Cause  of  all  things,  if 
we  can  speak  of  its  depending  on  anything  whatever,  but  there  is  no 
ibstance,  mind,  or  brain,  no  acorn  which  in  any  way  held  this 
rondrous  oak  tree  within  itaelf,  New  branches  spread,  new  truths, 
new  sentiments — they  come;  and  would  you  estimate  their  com- 
parative value  and  importance,  you  must  do  this  by  understanding 
their  place  in  the  whole. 

Amongst  relations  which  start  up  as  life  progresses,  is  this  very 
one  of  the  contrast  between  truth  and  error.  At  first  all  cognitions 
are  equally  true ;  but  anticipations  come  that  are  not  realized,  and 
memories  that  are  not  confirmed,  and  imagination  puts  together, 
after  some  wild  fashion  of  her  own,  the  materials  of  experience.  So 
then  there  are  false  cognitions,  erroneous  thoughts,  as  well  as  true. 
And  it  becomes  one  of  the  great  interests  ol'  life  to  discriminate 
between  them. 


IV. 

All  our  passions  are  thoughts  on  one  side.  The  simplest  desire 
enfolds  bome  object  of  perception,  or  some  anticipated  action.  You 
would  not  qualify  our  passions  as  pure  feeling  any  more  than  you 
would  describe  them  as  puro  thought.  Separate  the  elements,  and 
the  passion  ceases  to  exist.  Fear  is  an  anticipation  of  injury  from 
some  external  object,  or  some  voluntary  agent.  It  is  true  that  the 
injury  wo  fear  may  bo  very  vague,  but  these  vague  fears  have 
entered  through  others  not  so  vague.  We  run  over  all  the  cviU  we 
have  known  without  resting  definitely  upon  any  one,  or  we  fear 
something  ttorm  than  anything  hitherto  known.  When  darknen 
brings  its  imaginary  terrors  we  have  the  horrible  suspicion  that  some 
creature  or  person  is  present,  whom  we  cannot  see,  and  who  may  sud- 
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denly  make  his  presence  known  by  seizing  on  us,  pertaps  to  torture 
us.  A  quite  strange  object,  seen  for  the  first  time,  may  excite  fear, 
but  this  is  because  experience  has  taught  us  that  there  are  hostile  as 
well  as  friendly  creatures,  and  we  know  not  amongst  which  to  class 
this  new-comer.  Uncertainty  must  take  the  shape  either  of  a  fear  m* 
a  hope. 

Merely  to  think  of  an  object  that  has  given  us  pleasure,  is  the 
source  of  a  new  emotion.  It  may  bo  a  desire  or  a  regret ;  merely  to 
think  of  a  man  who  has  injured  us  may  be  the  source  of  a  most 
Tivid  emotion  of  hatred  or  revenge.  Merely  to  think  of  one  who 
has  given  us  pleasure  is  to  love  him.  It  is  the  tirst  step  into  love, 
happily  not  the  last.  Then  comes  the  love  of  pt'emeditated  kindness 
to  another. 

Pain  and  pleasure  might  exist  without  hatred  and  love.  Hatred 
ond  love  could  hardly  exist  without  pain  and  pleasure.  Such  is  the 
order  of  their  becoming.  And  by  processes  of  evolution  we  cannot 
stop  to  trace,  wider  and  more  complex  cognitions  bring  with  them 
what  we  denominate  more  refined  and  noble  sentiments.  Always 
the  sentiment  is  thought  on  one  side,  feeling  on  the  other. 

Is  philanthropy — the  question  may  perhaps  have  been  asked — a 
feeling  or  a  thought  ?  It  is  plainly  both.  But  then  the  elements  of 
thought  and  feeling  may  be  xctj  differently  proportioned.  A  man 
may  bo  intellectually  occupied  with  schemes  for  the  amelioration  of 
human  society,  yet  not  have  sufficient  emotion  to  load  him  into  any 
practical  measures  for  that  amelioration.  Ho  will  not  be  without 
some  emotion  however,  for  to  think  of  the  happiness  of  others  as  a 
desirable  object,  is  in  some  measure  to  desire  it.  Another  man  may 
have  reasoned  upon  his  benovolout  schemes  hastily  or  feebly,  and  yet 
be  carried  by  his  feelings  into  vigorous  and  pertinacious  action. 

No  subject  appears  to  me  more  interesting  than  the  evolution  of 
thought  and  feeling  displayed  in  what  wo  generally  call  sentiments, 
SDsthetic  or  moral.  But  I  must  hasten  to  the  completion  of  ray  psycho- 
logical sketch  ;  and  two  subjects  remain — not  to  be  discussed,  for 
that  ia  impossible,  but  to  be  defined  and  described — the  will  and  the 
pei'sonaHty. 

I  have  said  that  mind  or  consciousness  is  always  a  knowing  and  a 
feeling,  always  these  in  their  infinite  diversity,  and  nothing  else  than 
these.  What  account,  then,  do  I  give  of  the  will  ?  Is  not  the  three- 
fold division — knowing,  feeling,  willing — that  which  is  generally 
adopted  by  psychologists  ? 

Let  us  limit  ourselves  at  first  to  will  as  one  with  voluntary  motion. 
As  mere  mental  resolution,  the  questions  that  occur  are  of  a  different 
kind.  A  mere  mental  resolve  to  perform  a  certain  action  at  a  future 
time  can  be  nothing  but  thought  and  desire,  some  combination  of 
our  old  familiar  elements  of  judgment  and  feeling. 
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That  I  have  power  to  move  I  hold  certain,  but  that  power  or  force 
does  not  belong  to  man  simply  as  conscious  man.  Sensation  is  not 
force,  cognition  is  not  force.  There  is  some  space-occupant  that 
moves  in  obedience  to  sensation,  but  the  force  of  movement  must  live 
in  it.  I  learn  that  there  is  this  force  in  my  vital  frame  ;  I  depend 
upon  it,  I  trust  it,  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  that  it  will  not  desert 
me  ;  but  in  my  consciousness  it  is  an  object  of  knowledge. 

That  which  belongs  to  the  consciousness,  which  lives  only  in  it,  is 
the  sentiment  of  power — the  fecfinf;  of  joy  in  triumph  which  follows 
the  knowledge  of  this  force — the  knowledge  that  /  cnii  what  /  fm//, 
that  desire  accomplishes  itself. 

There  is  nothing  that  I  sooner  know,  nothing  that  is  more  perti- 
naciously present  to  me  throughout  life,  than  this  power  of  motion. 
But  what  does  the  power  mean  ?  It  means  that  if  I  wish  to  move  I 
move.  A  veritable  power  ;  an  accomplishment  of  my  wish.  Jfoic 
that  wish  is  accomplished  I  never  know — except  that  some  force  that 
runs  through  naturo  is  hero  linked  to  my  desires.  I  know  there  is 
this  connection,  and  have  the  scaiiment  of  power  due  to  such  know- 
ledge. This  is  all  I  can  detect.  I  notice  that  between  my  desire 
and  the  movement  intervene  muscular  sensations ;  these  become  to 
me  the  signs  of  movement  and  of  force,  but  they  themselves  are 
neither  movement  nor  force.  There  is  no  simple  psychical  element 
that  in  the  case  of  voluntary  motion  can  be  picked  out  and 
called  trill. 

To  act,  to  move,  is  surely  something  different  from  to  know  I 
move.  Certainly  it  is.  The  movement  of  any  body  is  something 
different  from  ray  knowledge  that  it  moves.  But  that  movement  can 
enter  into  my  consciousness  only  as  knowledge.  I  am  not  bound  to 
explain  voluntary  motion  on  the  theory  of  those  who  give  me  no 
movement  at  all,  no  objective  reality  in  space — givo  me  nothing  but 
aensutions  or  ideas.  I  have  the  cognition  of  my  own  limbs,  and  I 
know  that  they  move  in  obedience  to  my  desires. 

Mr.  Bain,  at  the  commencement  of  his  treatise  on  the  "  Intellect," 
briefly  mentions  and  dismisses  the  twofold  division  here  adopted ; 
and  insists,  somewhat  energetically,  on  the  threefold  division  of 
knowing,  feeling,  and  willing.  But  the  reader  of  Mr.  Bain's  works 
soon  becomes  aware  that  in  his  analysis  the  radical  element,  to  be 
culled  will,  is  reduced  to  a  peculiar  sensation  which  he  somewhere 
suggests  may  be  due  \o  the  motor  nerves,  in  a  more  direct  manner 
than  phj'siologisls  generally  teach.  That  there  is  this  peculiar  sen- 
sation no  one  will  think  of  disputing,  and  that  it  has  most  important 
relations  in  this  matter  of  willing ;  but  if  this  peculiar  seitmtion  is 
the  radical  element  left  in  the  crucible,  what  ground  can  there  be 
for  making  of  if  a  separate  class  .^ 

Many  writers  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  a  sense  of  efoH^  as  if  there 
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^ere  some  sensation  which  at  once,  and  by  itself,  gave  ua  knowledge 
of  force,  and  of  what  they  would  call  tlie  mind's  force.  I  must  repeat 
here  the  same  ohservations  I  made  on  tho  seme  of  resistance,  tho 
same  muscular  sensation,  with  a  slightly  different  name.  We  call  it 
ieiise  of  rcsistancp  when  the  obstacle  is  prominent  in  our  mind ; 
iCMe  of  effort y  when  tho  impelled  or  pressed  limb  is  the  prominent 
perception. 

The  muscular  sensation  we  call  sense  of  effort,  would  never  have 
obtained  this  name,  if  certain  cognitions  had  not  accompanied  it — 
cognitions  of  our  moving  limbs,  of  limbs  pressed  against  an  obstacle, 
of  the  rc&htanee  oi'etrotnc.  We  must  travel  to  this  last.  Mere  pressure 
on  an  obstacle  would  be  an  increased  sensation  of  touch.  The  resist- 
ance overcome  reveals  the  force,  and  gives  to  pressure  its  true  cha- 
racter. Effort  is  a  correlate  of  resistance.  We  have  cognitions  of 
form,  movement,  resistance  to  movement,  and  resistance  overcome. 
By  being  accompanied  with  these  cognitions  our  muscular  sensations 
obtain  such  names  as  sense  of  resistance,  sense  of  ettbrt,  or  of  force. 
A  sensation  in  itself  cannot  be  the  force  we  are  seeking. 

It  being  understood  that  our  knowledge  is  of  realities  in  space, 
forms,  movements,  forces,  bodies  inanimate  and  animate,  what  is 
there  in  will  (psychically  considered)  but  a  knowledge  of  our  bodies 
as  moving  under  such  and  such  conditions,  our  confidence  in  such 
laws  of  movement,  and  the  sentiment  of  power  that  arisea  from  desire 
accomplishe<l  ? 

And  now  a  final  word  on  the  perplexing  problem  of  personality. 

Amongst  tho  theories  propounded  on  the  nature  or  origin  of  the  ego, 
the  one  most  favoured,  I  believe,  by  metaphysicians  is  that  which 
represents  the  ego  and  non-ego  as  rising  together  in  every  cognition. 
There  is  no  thought,  say  some,  without  this  object  and  mbject.  I 
have  been,  at  times,  disposed  to  adopt  this  theory,  but  further  consi- 
deration has  compelled  me  to  dissent  from  it. 

Attending  as  closely  iia  I  can  to  what  passes  in  a  cognition  of  the 
external  world,  aU  that  I  find,  in  the  immedkiie  act  or  state  of  know- 
ledge, is  a  perception  of  those  relations,  as  of  time  and  space,  which 
constitute  it  to  be  an  object  of  knowletlge.  This  other  relation 
between  myself  and  the  object,  between  percipient  and  perceived,  is, 
in  fact,  another  cognition,  to  which  I  may  pass  immediately  after- 
wards, but  which  was  no  essential  part  of  the  precedent  cognition. 
It  is  another  knowledge,  and  has  its  own  history,  its  own  course  of 
,  evolution.  Self,  or  the  constant  thinker,  is  there  in  ever\'  thought : 
such  is  our  conviction  ;  but  I  can  only  recognise  it  when  in  it-i  turn 
it  becomes  an  object  of  thought.  What  the  metaphysicians  call 
snbjWt  seems  to  nie  only  the  rapid,  habitual,  irrepressible  recurrence 
of  this  object  of  thought.  I  do  not  think  myself  in  every  act  of 
thought,  though  the  self  may  be  ever  there 
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Many  lugli  authorities  represent  the  perception  of  an  object  in  space 
as  necessarily  involving  the  ego  and  the  non-ego,  as  if  such  object 
most  necessarily  be  outside  the  mind.  Eut  surely  the  external  object 
means  external  to  my  body.  It  requires  two  bodies,  two  positions 
in  space,  to  give  externality,  to  give  space  itself  to  the  consciousness. 
My  body  and  another  body  are  hero  the  terras  of  the  relation.  The 
cognition  of  externality  is  the  perception  of  the  relation  between 
them.  The  cognition  itself  has  no  place.  Consciousness  cannot  be 
thought  of  in  a  place,  except  by  being  connected  with  something 
that  has  been  so  cognised.  The  external  object  is  outside  me,  becaixsd^ 
I  have  located  this  me  in  my  body. 

How  grows  up  this  self,  this  object  of  thought  which  I  learn  to 
regard  as  the  percipient,  the  thinker,  the  receiver  of  all  impressions, 
the  agent  in  all  acts  P  I  am  afraid  that  ray  account  will  be  only 
thought  too  commonplace,  too  horacly. 

This  body  of  mine  not  only  tills  its  place,  and  stands  opposed  in 
turns  to  a  multitude  of  other  bodies,  but  it  is  the  seat  of  marveUoiu 
organs  of  sensation,  and  of  this  marvellous  ix)wer  to  move  in  obe- 
dioiice  to  sensation.  It  is  the  eye  that  sees,  the  ear  that  hears,  the 
liand  that  touches,  that  moves,  and  moves  other  things.  Innumerable 
are  the  forms  seen,  the  sounds  heard,  but  the  same  eyes,  the  same 
oars,  are  ever  present ;  the  same  hands  touch  everything ;  the  same 
vital,  mobile  frame  is  ready  at  all  times  to  respond  to  our  desires. 
This  budy,  so  endowed,  I  must  need  cany  with  me  through  all  my 
memories  and  all  my  anticipations ;  it  is  my  earliest  ego,  and  the 
ground  or  condition  for  any  more  subtle  ego  that  is  afterwards 
devised. 

For  although  to  our  6rst  apprehensions  it  is  the  eye  that  sees  and 
the  ear  that  hears,  and  the  hand  that  moves,  we  come  to  recognise 
our  consciousness,  as  embracing  in  its  own  unity  whatever  the  eye  an( 
the  ear  and  the  hand  can  contribute.  What  is  this  which  combinos 
all  that  the  senses  give,  and  contributes  thoughts  of  its  own  ?  I  see, 
and  I  remember  while  I  see.  AVhat  is  it  that  both  thinks  and  feels? 
Whatever  it  may  bo,  I  place  it  there  amongst  the  senses.  It  has  no 
form  or  substance  that  I  can  seize  upon ;  but  I  can  give  it  a  place ; 
I  can  lodge  it  in  the  body.  Somewhere  behind  the  eye  and  the 
is  that  which  remembers  what  was  seen  and  heard.  Men  soon' 
become  familiar  with  forms  of  matter  impalpable  or  invisible ;  tuey 
feel  the  wind  they  do  not  see ;  they  see  reflections  in  the  water  they 
do  not  touch.  Something  both  invisible  and  impalpable  within  the 
body — this  shall  be  that  which  thinks. 

The  more  mature  and  cultivated  man  meditating  on  the  unity  of 
consciousness  (for  the  consciousness  is  always  that  one  which  em- 
braces the  many)  carries  his  speculations  still  further.  His  thinking 
substance  shall  be  one  and  indivmble.     Here  perhaps  he  rests.     It  is 
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TK»  disipaTagoment  to  his  conception  of  a  soul  or  spirit  within  the 
body,  that  it  could  not  have  been  reached  but  through  a  pre\iou3 
knowledge  of  the  body  itself.  Have  I  not  said  that  it  is  the  last,  and 
not  the  first,  that  is  most  honourable  and  of  necessity  the  most 
authoritative  ? 

Whatever  is  the  final  conception  we  attain  (some  mingled  concep- 
tion to  the  last,  I  presume,  of  body  and  soul),  whatever  is  the  object 
of  thought  we  call  self,  that  object  accompanies  every  memory 
and  every  anticipation.  It  is  that  which  has  felt  and  acted, 
which  will  feel,  enjoy,  sufier,  and  act  in  the  future ;  it  is  this 
we  surrouud,  as  a  nucleus,  with  habits  and  acquirements,  and  ever 
recurring  wants  or  passions.  Ko  rctilectioa  is  without  it.  The  thought 
fast  passed  is  instantly  recognised  as  having  been  the  thought  of  this 
self.  But  it  is  always  as  an  object  that  it  occurs ;  the  relation  of 
object  and  subject  is,  in  reality,  the  relation  between  two  objects  of 
bthought. 

I  do  not  say  that  thought  exists  without  a  thinker ;  I  merely  say 
that  the  thinker  does  not  think  himself  in  every  thought.  Under 
very  strong  passion,  or  in  earnest  meditation  upon  some  impersonal 
topic,  we  are  aware  that  there  has  passed  an  interval  without  any 
reference  to  self. 

But.  in  general,  the  present  consciousness  is  made  up  of  memories 
and  anticipations,  and  in  all  these  self  enters.  To  remember  a 
sensation  as  mine  is  to  attribute  it  to  this  body  of  mine.  It  is  because 
the  present  consciousness  is  almost  always  some  combination  of  our 
paat  or  of  our  expected  future,  that  this  self  is  so  rarely  absent 
from  us. 

For  this  reason  I  said  in  the  commencement  that  personality 
ultimately  depends  on  the  fact,  that  the  present  consciousness  embraces 

itself  the  past,  the  future.     The  two  selfn  of  past  and  future  must 
leed  be  identical,  for  our  anticipations  are  our  memories  thrown 
jfore  us. 

The  actual  present  consciousness,  if  it  could  possibly  be  limited  to 
leome  one  object,  as  the  perception  of  relations  in  space,  would  have 
no  aelfm  it.     It  would  consist  of  just  that  perception  of  relation. 

To  no  such  consciousness  can  we  travel  back.  In  the  first  place, 
ijdl  sensations,  actions,  cognitions,  have  been  aRsociated  with  this 
body,  or  this  soul-in-body  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  our  present  con- 
sciousness almost  invariably  consists  of  the  past  and  future  of  this  self. 
And  the  very  present  will,  the  instant  it  has  passed,  be  known  as 
having  belonged  to  the  same  self. 

Consciousness  travels  on,  one  ever-present,  with  its  post  and  future 
aelf.  And  as  it  travels  on  it  moulds  and  magnifies  this  self — ^whose 
real  homo  is  always  in  the  past  or  future. 

Our  poet  Tennyson,  has  not  scrupled  to  represent  the  personality 
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as  a  knowledge  that  has  Lad  its  course  of  grotrtb  or  development ;  and, 
to  judge  by  the  frequency  willi  which  his  lines  have  been  quoted, 
they  muBt  have  harmonized  with  some  general  cou^'iction — 

'*  The  Ijaby  no-w  to  (•arth  and  sky. 

What  time  his  tender  jmUiti  i»  prest 
Against  tho  circle  of  the  broast, 
Has  never  thought '  that  this  is  !•* 

"  But  as  he  grows  he  g&thoxs  much, 
And  lenrriu  thie  iiso  of  •  I '  and  '  me/ 
And  £nds  I  am  not  what  I  see, 
And  other  than  tho  things  I  touch : 

So  rounds  ho  to  (i  separate  mind." 

The  nature  of  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  the  will,  and 
•personality,  are  three  topics  intimately  connected.  I  regard  our 
knowledge  of  the  external  W'Orld  aa  based  on  the  perception  of 
relations  which  from  their  nature  can  be  supported  onl)'  by  space- 
occupants.  I  believe  in  the  external  world ;  therefore  I  can  believe 
that  the  actual  relations  of  this  world  become  (I  know  not  how)  in 
the  sensitive  organism,  ptnreptions  of  these  relations.  And  if  I 
believe  that  an  animated  body,  by  such  perceptions,  has  become  cogni- 
zant of  itself  and  of  its  surroundings,  must  not  I  see  here  the  first 
pcnonalitij  ?  This  animated  creature,  standing  out  in  contrast  to  all 
the  rest  of  tho  world,  moving  in  obedionce  to  all  desires,  has  mil 
because  there  is  this  combination  of  desires  and  movements  ;  and  has 
the  sentiment  of  power  because  if  Inoics  this  connection  of  desire 
and  movement. 

Man  is  not  simply  a  conscious  being,  he  is  a  combination  of 
physical  and  psychical  properties,  or,  as  we  familiarly  say,  he  is 
body  and  soul.  To  know  is  pre-eminently  the  psychical  property, 
and  to  know  the  body,  its  movements  and  laws  of  movements,  and 
how  they  are  connected  with  feeling  or  desires,  becomes  a  con- 
Bciousuess  of  power.  If  we  seek  fDif/wht-n'  for  an  individuality  that 
can  march  forth  alone  in  the  universe,  we  shall  seek  in  vain.  We 
move,  and  live,  and  have  our  conscious  being  as  parts  of  some  great 
whole — of  Divine  authorship  as  we  think.  There  are,  so  far  as  we 
can  penetrate,  innumerable  space-occupants  which  define  themselves 
to  us  by  their  relation  to  each  other;  they  form  bodies,  vital  bodies, 
these  last  become  conscious  of  themselves  and  their  surroundings. 
As  psychologists  we  must  begin  by  shutting  ourselves  up  in  our 
consciousness ;  but  having  justified  to  ourselves  our  knowledge  of 
the  world  in  space,  wc  end  by,  in  part,  explaining  our  consciousness 
by  that  world  in  space.  Mind  is  a  creation  upon  a  creation ;  the 
mind  of  man,  the  last  creation,  still  travelling  on,  as  we  believe,  to  its 
completeness  or  to  further  development. 

William  SMriH. 
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A  STCTDY. 


First  Part. 

"VF  EXT  to  the  Messiah,  the  Elijah  is  the  most  popular  oratorio  in 
-L '  England :  it  is  shorter  and  more  dramatic  than  Handel'fl 
masterpiece,  less  theological  than  Spohr's  Lmt  Judgment,  and  infi- 
nitely less  didactic  and  monotonous  than  the  wondrous  Pa.ifsion 
Music  of  Sebastian  Bach.  Thus,  whilst  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Elijah  is  full  of  the  most  stirring  incidents,  its  artistic  form  is 
sufHciently  brief  to  rivet  tlie  attention  of  even  an  nncultivuted 
audience  from  the  first  recitative  down  to  the  last  chorus.  No  man 
ever  wrote  more  in  the  presence  of  his  public  and  less  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  his  study  than  MondelsM^ohn,  and  in  no  other  work  has  he 
80  finely  calculated  the  capacities  of  the  ordinary  music-loving  mind, 
and  so  richly  poured  forth  treasures  which  the  most  experienced 
musician  will  find  if  not  inexhaustible,  yet  always  perfect. 


The  strange  and  majestic  figure  of  the  "Prodigiosns  Thesbites/* 
as  ho  is  called  in  the  Acta  Sanciovum,  is  ushered  in  by  four  solemn 
but  not  violent  trumpet  blasts — -a  mode  of  appeal  to  the  imagination 
of  the  audience  which  afterwards  frequently,  but  not  invariably, 
accompanies  the  appearance  of  Elijah. 

The  northern  kingdom  of  Israel  under  Ahab,  in  the  luxury  of  its 
magnificent  cities  of  Jezreel  and  Samaria,  had  forgotten  the  God 
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trlio  had  led  the  vandering  tribes  like  sheep  through  the  deserts 
Binui.     Jezebel,  the  Sidonian  queen,  had  not  only  persecuted  iht 
[■prophets  of  the  true  God,  but  had  superseded  the  Jewish  worship  of 
l^liolineBS  and  purity  with  the  seductive  idolatry  of  power  and  passioi 
On  everj'  high  hill  flamed  the  Pugan  fiacrifices,  and  wild,  licentious' 
orgies  had  penetrated  even  into  the  sanctuary*  of  Israel  and  taiou 
the  place  of  Jehovah's  pure  and  elevating  ritual.     The  harvest  of  sin 
seemed  ripe,   the  time  was  near  at  hand,  the  hearts  of  the  seven 
thousand  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal  cried  aloud  from  the 
dena  and  caves  of  the  earth,  and  the  God  of  righteousness  at  last 
arose  to  confound  the   rebellious  nation  with   famine  and  drought.. 
Alone,  the  man  of  the  desert,  clothed  in  a  rough  sheepskin  an< 
wearing  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,  with  the  suddenness  of 
apparition  confronted  the  idolatrous  Ahab,  and  pronounced  the  eurae^ 
of  drought  upon  the  streams  and  valleys  of  the  land. 

The  opening  prelude  indicates  the  gradual  awakening  of  the 
nation  to  the  sense  of  a  new  calamity.  Less  and  less  water,  the 
wells  fast  drying  up,  the  routine  of  life  gradually  affected,  the  cattle 
fainting  on  the  highways,  the  people  vainly  seeking  for  relief,  the 
impatient  and  irritable  chaling  of  the  sufferers  at  the  consequences 
of  a  curse  as  yet  but  half  realized  ;  such  is  the  purport  of  the  first 
subject.  The  second  begins  with  a  crescendo  of  semiquavers,  indi- 
cating very  powerfully  the  approach  of  a  more  intense  anguish.  Still 
the  first  phrase  of  impatience  is  woven  into  this  new  subject  as  an 
undercurrent,  and  the  movement  is  then  carried  on  with  increasing 
vehemence  until  impatience  rising  to  fury,  fur}'  sinks  at  last  into  the 
wild  impotence  of  despair,  which  cidminatos  in  the  desperate  cry  of 
*'  Help,  Lord  !"  wrung  I'rom  the  whole  body  of  the  apostate  people. 

After  the  first  three  passionate  shouts  the  solid  business  of  the 
first  chorus  begins,  with  a  chromatic  phrase  of  mournful  and  tender 
beauty  taken  up  gently  and  distinctly  by  each  part — "  The  harvest 
is  over,  the  summer  days  are  gone,  no  power  cometh  to  help !  '* 
The  sorrow  goes  on  rocking  itself  into  a  calm  and  almost  pensive 
mood,  when  suddenly  a  change  of  emotion  occurs  with  the  words^ 
•'  Will  then  the  Lord  be  no  more  God  in  Zion  ?"  It  is  one  of  those 
abrupt  and  magic  inspirations  which  Mendelssohn  often  employs  to 
bind  together  the  different  sections  of  his  choruses ;  anon  the  old 
plaintive  phraso  is  woven  in  with  a  newly-doveloped  meaning ;  the 
heavy  grief  is  rapidly  yielding  to  a  stern  and  bitter  feeling  in  the 
contemplation  of  certain  special  incidents  of  the  drought,  such  a« 
**  the  suckling's  tongue  cleaving  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  "  and  "  the 
children  crying  for  bread."' 

Another  chorus  full  of  heavy  ofBiction  follows,  but  its  tone  is  more 
chastened,  and  it  is  not  until  all  irritation  has  died  awav,  and  the 
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hearts  of  the  people  have  been  brought  low  by  the  Divine  judgments, 
that  Obadiah,  the  kin^^e  servant,  in  the  character  of  a  minor  prophet, 
comes  forth  to  speuk  of  a  God  who  is  slow  to  anger  and  of  great 
kindness,  and  repcnteth  him  of  the  evil.  With  the  immortal  tenor- 
song,  "  li'  with  all  youi'  hearts  yo  truly  ecok  me,"  the  hearer  now 
enjoys  a  short  respite  from  the  dreary  and  hopeless  anguish  of  the 
afflicted  people. 

But  the  rest  is  of  short  duration,  for  no  sooner  have  the  last  echoes 
of  the  tenor  solo  died  away  than  the  chorus  breaks  out  again  into 
wild  lamentations,  mingled  this  time  with  a  consciousness  of  sin  a? 
well  as  of  suffering,  and  with  that  sense  of  sin  comes  terror.  This 
last  emotion  is  almost  immediutuly  suspended  by  a  chondo  of  calm 
and  severe  beauty  worthy  of  Sebastian  Bach,  as  a  vision  of  God'.s 
holiness  dawns  upon  the  sensual  and  idolatrous  heart.  The 
mourners  seem  to  forget  their  sorrow  for  awhile  and  become  rapt  in 
the  contemplation,  not  so  much  of  a  jealous  God  who  visits  the  sin^ 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  as  of  one  "  whose  mercies  fall  upoik 
thouaonds."  In  this  wider  and  more  consolatory  view  of  the  Divino 
nature  we  are  again  lifted  above  the  harrowing  scene  of  a  great  na- 
tional calamity,  and  soon  afterwards  we  find  ourselves  transported 
with  Elijah  to  a  solitary  place  by  the  brook  Clierith,  to  awuit  iu  the 
hollow  of  the  torrent's  bed  the  fui-thor  unfolding  of  the  Divine 
purposes. 

It  is  here,  beyond  the  cries  of  a  distracted  nation — beyond  the 
reach  of  Ahab  and  the  wrath  of  Jezebel,  that  Elijah  listens  in  a 
dream  to  a  double  chorus  of  angels.  These  choral  quartctts  arc 
managed  with  six  trebles  and  two  basses,  and  anything  more  truly 
ethereal  than  the  effect  produced  can  hardly  be  conceived.  **  He 
shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee."  The  waves  of  high,  clear 
melody  break  upon  the  stillness  of  the  desert,  and  float  joyously 
through  the  air.  The  veil  of  heaven  itself  seems  rent,  and  in  the 
clear  blue  sky  the  faces  and  forms  of  the  angels  arc  ranged  in  calm 
and  beautiJ'ul  ranks,  as  in  the  pictures  of  Fra  Angel ico,  smitten 
with  the  eternal  brightness  and  tilled  with  Divine  harmony,  as 
when  "the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy." 

No  wonder  that  the  prophet  who  had  listened  to  such  music  and 
received  the  promise  of  Divine  protection  •'  in  all  his  ways,"  returned 
with  more  than  mortal  strength  to  minister  among  men.  Armed  with 
angelic  might,  nothing  was  now  impossible  to  him.  The  pusaionatc 
appeal  of  the  widow  woman  of  Sarepta  is  answered  by  the  calm 
words — "  Give  me  thy  son," — and  as  the  blood  begins  to  course 
again  through  the  veins  of  the  dead  child,  and  the  breath  in  faint 
rushes  comes   and  goes,  the   infinite  love  of  God  seems  to  brea.k 
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upon  the  poor  woman's  soul  for  the  first  lime,  and  the  choma, 
"  Blessed  are  the  men  who  fear  Him/'  at  once  suggests  the  meaning 
of  Elijah's  miracle,  and  confirms  in  the  mother's  heart  a  new 
emotion  of  adoration  and  trust. 


Once  more  the  trumpets  peal  forth  as  Elijah  reappears,  after  three 
years,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  uimounces  tho  close  of 
the  drought.  A  short  choral  burst  interrupts  his  recitative — 
it  is  the  clamouring  of  tho  fickle  people,  now  rebellious,  now 
penitent,  then  again  ready  to  rend  in  pieces  the  prophet  of  the  Lox-d 
as  they  shout  aloud  the  words  of  the  angry  king :  "  Thou  art  he  that 
troubleth  Israel."  But  the  .solemn  conclusion  of  all  doubt  is  athand^ 
and  both  the  multitude  and  the  priests  of  Baal  become  strangely 
docile  beneath  the  attractive  power  of  a  great  impending  catastrophe. 
Every  word  of  Elijah  is  now  caught  up  as  readily  by  tho  chorus  as 
■were  but  lately  the  words  of  Ahab.  The  crowda  sweep  on  at  the 
ibidding  of  the  prophet,  who,  from  this  time  forth  throughout  tho 
scene  on  Carmel,  never  for  one  moment  loses  his  ascendancy  over  them. 
They  catch  from  his  lips  the  inspiration  of  their  brit?f  cliorus — ''  And 
then  we  shall  see  whoso  God  is  the  Lord,"  as  he  gathers  them^ 
together  and  summons  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal 
to  meet  him  upon  the  mountain  promontory. 

At  the  command  of  Elijah  the  first  heathen  chorus  breaks  forth. 
It  is  of  a  severe  and  formal  character,  very  simple  in  construction, 
consisting  of  a  hard,  short  melo<ly,  repeated  again  and  again,  with  a 
kind  of  dogged  abruptness.  Indeed,  the  second  phrase  is  sulficiejitly 
bare  and  ancient  in  form  to  remind  one  forcibly  of  the  Macbeth, 
music,  commonly  though  falsely  attributed  to  Matthew  Locke. 

The  second  Baal  chorus  begins  with  greater  earnestness.  It  is 
full  of  misgivings,  and  at  last  loses  every  vestige  of  ritualistic  stiff- 
ness in  the  wild  cries  of  Baal,  "  Hear  us !  "  followed  by  death-like 
pauses,  in  which  the  whole  assembly  waits  for  tho  reply  of  Baal. 
"  Call  him  louder !  "  sbouts  the  prophet  of  Jehovah,  as  he  etands 
•apart  and  views  with  derision  the  scene  of  idolatrous  fanaticism. 

The  trumpets  peal  forth  derisively,  as  though  to  herald  ia 
the  answer  of  Brnil,  and  his  prophets  spend  themselves  in  frantic 
efforts  to  awaken  their  sleeping  god,  but  in  vain.  Then,  maddened 
by  tho  exulting  sarcasm  of  Elijah  they  pour  Ibrth  their  last  wild 
chorus,  leaping  upon  the  altar  and  cutting  themselves  with  knives, 
fainting  at  times  iVoin  sheer  exhaustion  and  loss  of  blood ;  then 
starting  up  with  shrieks  of  frenz}-  and  despair,  they  fall  back  upon 
the  ground,  and  their  plaint  relapses  into  a  protracted  monotone  of 
pain,  succeeded  by  an  awful  stillness. 

Wounded  and  bleeding  around  their  uuconsumed  sacrifice  crouch 
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tbe  false  prophets.     The  shadows  begin  to  darken  in  the  mountain 
hollows,  and  the  sun  dips  slowly  in  the  western  sea. 

In  the  deepening  twilight  the  voice  of  Elijah  is  now  hoard,  and  tho 
strong,  calm  prayer  of  the  true  prophet  ascends  to  God.  The  medi- 
tative quartett,  "  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord/'  follows.  It  is 
exactly  what  is  needed  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  violence  and 
tumidt  of  the  next  terrible  scene. 

Once  more  Elijah  speaks,  but  no  longer  in  prayer.  He  has  tran- 
scended all  ordinary  forms  of  communion,  and  his  mind  seems  rapt  in 
the  contemplation  of  a  spirit- world  out  of  all  proportion  to  ours ;  he 
is  conversing  with  none  other  tlian  the  flaming  ministers  of  heaven ; 
and  at  the  words,  "Let  them  now  descend/'  the  fire  fulls  from  the 
akies  with  the  hurtling  crash  of  thunder,  and  the  immense  chorus  of 
tho  people,  thrilled  with  mingled  ecstacy  and  terror,  closes  in  round 
tbe  blazing  altar  of  victorious  Jehovah. 

Tho  pent-up  excitement  of  a  long  day  finds  a  splendid  and 
appropriate  utterance  in  the  passionate  adoration  of  the  crowd,  as 
they  fall  upon  their  faces  with  one  mighty  and  prolonged  cry  of, 
"  God  the  Lord  is  our  God  :  we  will  haye  none  other  God  but  Ilim." 
In  another  moment  the  religious  emotion  has  passed  into  a  murderous 
frenzy,  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  ore  hewn  down  like  corn  beneath  a 
pelting  bail-storm.  The  caraage  is  over  and  the  vengeance  done  ere 
night  descends  upon  the  tumultuous  throng  and  the  smoking  altar  of 
the  true  God. 

With  a  really  splendid  temerity  characteristic  of  him,  Men- 
delssohn dares  after  this  climax  return  to  the  subject  with  a 
bass  mh^  descriptive  of  Elijah's  projihetic  majesty  upon  that  memor- 
able day,  and  a  quiet  alto  song,  full  of  solemn  pathos,  pronouncing 
woe  upon  all  those  who  forsake  God.  It  is  here  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  what  we  may  call  this  didactic  episode,  the 
action  of  the  first  part  might  bo  in  danger  of  dragging  a  little.  But 
tho  composer  is  still  master  of  the  situation.  He  knew  that  the  mind 
would  be  exhausted  by  the  prolonged  vigil  and  sustained  excitement 
of  tbe  scene  upon  Jlount  Carmel,  and  the  needful  repose  is  provided. 

Tho  way  in  which  a  second  great  climax  is  rendered  effective  so 
noon  after  the  first  is  worthy  of  some  attention. 

After  tho  two  didactivo  pieces  alluded  to  above,  which  are  intended 
to  recreate  the  emotions,  the  action  becomes  exceedingly  rapid.  Two 
short  recitatives,  then  the  brief  cry  for  rain,  followed  by  the  thrilling 
dialogue  between  the  prophet  who  prays  on  Carmel  and  the  youth 
wlio  watches  the  sk}*^  for  the  first  filmy  shadow  of  a  rain-cloud. 
"  There  is  nothing  ! "  and  tho  music  is  suspended  on  a  long  note  of 
intense  anticipation.  "  Ilearest  thou  no  sound  ? "  and  a  growing 
agitation  in  the  accompaniment  makes  us  feel  the  distant  stiriiug  of 
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the  wind.  Then  the  little  cloud  appears  like  a  man's  hand,  and  in  a 
moment,  as  the  prophet  risea  abruptly  from  his  kuoes,  with  the 
rapiditj'  of  an  Eastern  tempest,  the  deluge  of  rain  is  upon  us,  drench- 
ing the  parched  valleys  of  Carmel,  and  dashing  iut-o  the  empty  pools. 
We  are  but  one  step  from  the  grand  conclusion  of  the  first  part ; 
but  that  conclusion  is  not  to  be  in  the  storm,  as  we  should  have 
expected.  No  temptation  can  hurry  Mendelssohn  from  his  artistic 
purpose  ;  not  a  point  is  to  be  lost,  not  a  touch  of  perfection  omitted. 
A  brief  shout  of  mad  delight  rises  from  the  people ;  in  the  pauses 
of  the  tomp^t,  the  dominant  voice  of  the  mighty  TLshbite  is  once 
more  hcaid,  uttering  the  phrase,  "  Thanks  be  to  God ! "  which 
is  in  another  moment  mterated  by  the  whole  multitude ;  and  the 
last  and  greatest  chorus  of  the  first  part  then  commences,  and 
thunders  on  with  uninterrupted  splendour  to  its  magnificent  close. 

Second  Part. 

l!1ie  second  part  of  the  Elijah  is  in  some  respects  finer  than  the 
first.  It  contains  at  least  as  many  immortal  fragments,  whilst  the 
great  danger  of  monotony  is  avoided  by  a  variety  of  new  and  startling 
incident*,  woven  into  an  elaborate  whole*  which,  if  it  does  not  exceed 
the  first  part  in  beauty  of  arrangement,  has  evidently  made  greater 
demands  upon  the  composer,  and  astonishes  the  listener  by  itfl 
sustained  power  and  completeness. 

The  MrtsHtah  is  composed  in  three  parts  ;  but  we  may  fairly  say 
that  although  Meiulelssobn  ibuiid  it  possible  to  pro<luce  a  aeoond 
part  in  many  respects  more  poworfid  than  his  first,  the  unique  splen- 
dour of  that  second  part  rendered  the  very  notion  of  a  third  simply 
out  of  the  question. 

Resuming  our  subject,  we  find  that  the  action  is  not  immediately 
iMcoxnmenced.  It  would  indeed  be  hard  if  we  could  not  put  up  with 
some  moral  eorament  upon  the  events  which  have  just  occurred,  espe- 
cially when  the  moral  is  conveyed  by  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
soprano  songs  ever  written.  The  clear  freshness  of  the  key  of  five 
sharps  breaks  upon  us  with  an  impetuous  rush  of  words,  "  I,  I  am 
he  that  comforteth ;  bo  not  afraid ;  I  am  thy  God."  The  highest 
pitch  of  exaltation  is  reached  when  the  voice  sweeps  up  from  C  to 
the  high  A,  to  descend  through  a  splendid  sequence  and  rest  upon 
the  lower  A  in  the  words,  "  I  the  Lord  will  strengthen  thee."  In 
the  course  of  the  song,  all  the  most  brilliant  soprano  effects  which 
are  calculated  to  express  the  confidence  of  a  burning  impetuosity 
peem  to  have  been  well-nigh  exhausted.  The  same  phrase  from  C  to 
A  has  apparently  brought  things  to  a  climax  towards  the  end  ;  but 
in  the  next  line  a  completely  new  and  still  more  startling  effect  is 
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attained  by  sweeping  up  from  B  to  A  natural  (instead  of  the  normal 
A  sliarp  of  the  key)  and  descending  through  a  long  G  to  the  clo&o  of 
the  song  in  B« 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  vdth  the  exulting  seiftimcnt  started  by 
the  soprano,  for  we  are  now  close  upon  what  haa  been  not  unjustly 
considered  the  greatest  of  Mendelssohn's  choruses.  After  a  silence 
of  about  half  a  bar,  the  mighty  **Be  not  afraid,"  with  tlie  whole 
power  of  the  chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ,  bursts  with  a  crush  upon 
the  audience,  already  liUod  with  the  emotion  of  triumph  in.  its  more 
simple  8ong-forra.  Now  it  is  not  one  shrill  angel  only,  but,  as  it 
were,  all  the  battalions  of  heaven,  with  joyous  shouting  and  glad 
thunder  nmrching  onwards,  and  chiming  as  tJiey  go  the  glorious 
deliverance  which  God  has  prepared  for  his  people. 

The  languishing  of  thousands  is  then  doscribpd  in  a  minor  phrase 
of  contrast  taken  up  by  each  part  in  succession,  whilst  the  nccompjmi- 
ment  expresses  the  fainting  of  those  who  rise  and  fall  and  gasp  for 
breath  ;  and  the  old  scene  of  the  wide  land  smitten  with  drought  and 
inexorable  suffering  of  thirst-stricken  people,  comes  back  to  us  like 
a  dim  memory  in  the  midst  of  this  glorious  atmosphere  of  redemptive 
joy,  when,  with  a  suddenness  and  imperious  decision  that  nothing 
can  check,  the  dream  is  arrested,  and  vanishes  for  ever  before  the 
recurrence  of  the  first  colossal  subject,  which  now  proceeds  for  some 
time  with  a  steady  swing  and  a  kind  of  white  heat  at  once  resistless 
and  sublime.  The  rapid  march  of  the  chorus  now  so  fastens  the 
listener  that  he  almost  pants  for  an  enlarged  sense,  or  rather  longs 
to  take  in  the  sound  with  more  senses  than  one.  There  are  no  pages 
more  utterly  satisfactory,  even  to  the  ordinary  hearer,  than  tho 
closing  pages  of  "Bo  not  afraid."  The  satisfaction  is  shared  by  the 
orchestra;  every  instrument  has  to  play  what  it  can  play  so  well; 
the  tirst  violin  parts,  especially,  make  tho  heart  of  a  violinist  leap  to 
look  at  them.  Who  does  not  remember  the  richness  of  the  accom- 
paniments in  that  striking  passage  towards  the  close,  where  tho 
musical  phrase  rises  on  a  series  of  melodic  steps,  suppoiled  by  the 
richest  harmonic  suspensions,  from  B,  B  to  A,  from  D,  D  to  C,  from 
C,  C  to  B,  until  the  long  D  is  reached  in  the  woi*d  "  afraid,"  emd 
the  violins  in  serried  ranks,  with  all  the  power  of  the  most  grinding 
8tret(0y  scale  to  the  upper  E  once,  with  a  shrill  scream  that  pierces 
high  through  the  orchestral  tempest,  and  then  draw  down  to  tbe 
long-expected  D  which  ends  the  phrase  ?  This  consummate  passa^ 
16  repeated  in  cxten^o,  without  pause  or  interlude,  and  brings  us  to 
the  two  last  shouts  of  '*  Bo  not  afraid,"  accompanied  by  the  signi- 
ficant silences  which  usher  in  the  close  of  tho  chorus ;  and  then,  in 
the  simplest  and  broadest  form,  come  the  eight  bars  of  thundering 
chorale,  "  Thy  help  is  near,  be  not  afraid,  saith  God  the  Lord." 
The  chorus  is  well  weighted.     Those  last  bars  rendering  their  three 
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masaive  clauses  arc  felt  to  bo  sufficient  balance  without  any  extra 
page  of  musical  peroration.  Anything  more  fiiruple  can  hardly  be 
imagined ;  but  nothing  more  corapliciited  would  produce  bo  complete 
and  majestic  an  effect.  Mendelssohn  is  not  less  great  because  he 
knows  when  to  be  simple. 


The  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God 
and  his  prophet,  proves  J^hort-lived  enough,  and  a  new  figure  is 
now  brought  before  us  in  connection  with  the  popular  disaffection. 
A  few  words  of  scathing  rebuke  addressed  to  Ahab,  in  one  of  those 
matchless  recitatives  which  knit  together  so  many  portions  of  the 
oratorio  as  with  links  of  pure  gold,  a  lofty  proclamation  of  the 
outraged  sovcroignty  of  God,  and  a  sharp  condonmation  of  Raal 
worehip,  are  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  Sidonian  queen  with  powerful 
dramatic  effect.  The  type  at  once  of  heathen  pride,  beauty,  and 
insolence,  this  great  pagan  figure,  in  the  might  of  her  haughty  and 
indomitable  will,  towers  high  above  the  wretched  vacillation  of  King 
Ahab  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  miserable  irresolution  of  the  populace 
on  the  other.  In  all  Israel  she  was  the  only  worthy  rival  of  Elijah, 
for  she  alone  seems  to  have  thoroughly  known  her  own  mind.  Xot 
for  one  moment  did  she  confuse  the  points  at  issue.  It  was  human 
possioTi  and  human  power  pitted  against  the  righteousness  of 
Jehovah  ;  it  wa«  the  licentious  orgies  of  Ashtoreth  and  the  splendid 
rites  of  the  Sidonian  Baal  against  the  worship  of  holiness  and  the 
aerere  purity  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  But  in  the  moment  of  her 
aapNIBO  rage  Jezebel  did  not  forget  her  cunning,  and  she  sums  up 
bar  case  before  the  people  in  the  most  effective  possible  manner, 
when  in  her  remarkable  recitative  she  exclaims,  "  Doth  Ahab  govern 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  while  Elijah's  power  is  greater  than  the 
kiug^s  ?"  For  popular  pur])oses  it  was  not  ao  much  Jehovah  against 
Baal  as  Elijah  against  Ahab;  and  the  populace  now  side  with  the 
queen  as  readily  as  they  had  before  sided  with  Ahab  and  Elijah. 
Shouta  of  **  ne  shall  perish !  "  rend  the  air ;  and  in  the  pauses  the 
Toioe  of  Jezebel  is  heard  lashing  the  multitude  into  savagery  with 
bar  acorpton  tongue.  The  popular  wrath  settles  at  length  into  the 
powwftti  bttt  somewhat  xnuittnietaTe  chorus  of  '*  Woe  to  him !  ** 
TCunded  off  with  a  brief  ordieatxvl  otose,  in  the  cenrae  of  which  the 
lut  iwic  is  toned  down  inlo  pmmimwto^  and  the  mucb-needed  rest 
comes  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  and  tender  recitative  and  melody, 
in  which  Obadiab  bids  tbe  prophet  hide  himself  in  tbe  wiUemess, 
aasaring  bini«  in  a  pbnae  of  aingQlar  purity  and  devation,  tiiat  tbe 
Lord  God  shall  go  with  bim,  **  and  will  ncnper  iul  bim  nor  foi«ik» 
bin."  And  yet  EUjab  was  destined  sbortlv  aAerwaids  to  ML 
bfiiMwIf  moat  fbnaken. 

fihelland  only  by  tbe  scanty  bongbs  of  a  aoiitary  bosh  in  the 
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wildcmeaa.  alono  amidst  the  inhospitable  rocks  of  Southern  Palestiiio, 
we  can  scarcely  picttire  to  ourselves  a  figure  more  utterly  forlorn. 
Faint  and  weary,  his  steadfast  spirit  for  once  sinks  within  him,  A 
great  reaction,  physical  as  well  as  mental,  now  sets  in.  Flesh  and 
blood  can  stand  only  a  certain  amoimt  of  pressure,  and  Elijah's 
powers  of  endurance  had  been  fairly  over-wrought.  The  long 
watch  upon  the  mountain,  the  intense  emotion  of  that  silent  prayer 
for  rain  in  which  the  prophet  seemed  to  bear  in  hia  heart  to  God  the 
sins  and  the  sorrows  of  a  whole  nation — the  stupendous  answer  to 
his  petition,  followed  by  the  almost  immediate  apostacy  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  granted — the  wrath  of  Jezebel,  and  the  rapid  flight 
for  life — all  this  seems  to  have  broken  dow^n  for  a  moment  even  the 
noble  courage  and  endurance  of  Elijah,  The  first  and  the  last  feeble 
plaint  now  escapes  him,  "  It  is  enough,  0  Ijord,  now  take  away  my 
life."  We  are  filled  with  reverent  sympathy  at  the  sight  of  the 
prophet's  utter  dejection.  Never,  surely,  was  there  anything  con- 
ceived in  the  language  of  sound  more  pathetic  <  lian  the  melody  to 
which  these  words  are  set.  We  follow  every  graduated  expression 
of  the  almost  monotonous  emotion  until  we  perceive  how  largely  due 
to  mere  physical  causes  is  this  apparent  spiritual  lapse.  Elijah 
prays  for  the  sleep  of  deatb,  but  the  recreative  sleep  of  the  body  is 
all  that  he  really  needs ;  and  presently,  in  spite  of  himself,  overcome 
with  intense  weariness  and  oxhaustiou,  whilst  his  lips  have  hardly 
ceased  to  falter  out  the  words,  "  It  is  enough  ! "  he  falls  asleep  under 
the  juniper  tree. 

It  is  a  sight  for  angels  to  look  upon,  and  with  the  silence  of  the 
wilderness  and  the  sore  need  of  the  prophet,  the  celestial  ministry 
recommences. 

Not  less  exquisite,  though  more  brief  and,  if  possible,  more  perfect, 
than  the  angelic  chorus  in  the  first  part  ("  lie  shall  give  his  angels") 
is  the  soprano  trio,  "  Lift  thine  eyes  unto  the  hills."  Ilappy  pro- 
phet !  to  pass  from  the  arid  wilderness  to  such  a  dream  of  heaven, 
and  to  exchange  suddenly  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  for  the 
bright  morning  hills,  "  Whence  cometh  thy  help."  No  other  vocal 
trio  with  which  wo  arc  acquainted  equals  this  one  in  perfection  of 
form  and  in  the  silver-toned  ripple  of  its  unbroken  harmony. 

It  was  doubtless  hard  to  follow  such  an  inspiration ;  and  with 
supreme  skill,  ere  the  prophet  awakes,  we  are  gently  let  down  to 
earth  by  a  chorus  only  a  little  less  heavenly  than  the  matchless  trio 
itself.  "  lie,  watching  over  Israel,"  moves  along  with  a  certain 
quiet  weaving  of  sweet  rhythm  and  sound  which  indicates  marvel- 
lously the  steady  and  tireless  vigil  of  the  heavenly  Father  over  his 
frail  children  during  the  hours  of  their  helplessness. 

Very  softly  at  last  comes  the  voice,  mingling  with,  but  as  yet 
hardly  dissipating,  the  prophet's  slumber,   *'  Arise,  Elijah  I "   and 
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very  touching  is  tho  answer,  "  I  have  sijcnt  my  strength  for  nought^ 
O  that  I  might  now  die  !" 

Tho  heavenly  music  was  reserved  for  his  dreams,  hut  true  to 
nature,  with  his  iirst  waking  moments  the  melody  reproduces  the 
feeling  of  profound  dejection  in  which  he  fell  asleep  praying  that 
hie  life  might  be  taken  away.  Listless,  without  hope  or  fear,  the 
disheartened  prophet,  in  passive  obedience  to  the  Divine  commands, 
starts  upon  his  long  lonely  journey  of  forty  days  unto  Horeb,  the 
Mount  of  God ;  and  some  of  the  thoughts  which  in  that  pilgrimage 
may  have  sustained  and  cheered  him  are  embodied  in  the  contralto 
song,  •*  O  rest  in  the  Lord,"  and  the  quiet  chorus,  "  He  that  shall 
endure  unto  the  end." 

The  hearer  is  frequently  so  entranced  by  the  full  richness  of  the 
melody,  that  he  may  have  failed  to  notice  the  art-concealing  art  of 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  sacred  songs.  The  delicate  and  minute 
changes  in  a  perfectly  unlaboured  and  simple  accompaniment — the 
fragments  of  tender  counter-melody  which,  without  being  obtrusive, 
prevent  the  least  monotony — the  gentle  continuity,  so  expressive  of 
sustained  and  chastened  devotion,  which  i-equires  loss  than  one 
whole  bar  of  rest  from  the  time  the  voice  begins  to  the  time  it  leaves 
oflf — the  perfectly  original  and  characteristic  coda  where,  in  tho  two 
last  utterances  of  the  phrase,  "  O  rest  in  the  Lord,"  the  voice  ascends 
unexpectedly  to  G  instead  of  descending  to  C,  and  where  the  accom- 
paniment contains  a  thrilling  surprise  in  the  slurred  G  to  C  in 
octavos  above  tho  line ;  and  finally  the  long  "  wait "  drawn  out 
through  a  semibreve  of  time,  with  an  aspiration  of  unbounded 
confidence,  presently  to  be  resolved  into  a  deep  and  happy  repose 
of  patience — all  this,  and  much  more,  will  come  back  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  once  studied  this  mat-chless  song. 

We  pass  over  the  grave  and  somewhat  severe  chorus,  "  He  that 
shall  endure  to  the  end,"  simply  remarking  that  at  this  point  the 
interest  of  the  oratorio  seems  to  be  intentionally  diminished,  so  that 
we  are  tempted  to  think  the  action  is  again  beginning  to  drag,  at  the 
very  moment  when  Ave  are  about  to  be  restored  to  the  society  of  the 
loading  character,  and  to  assist  at  one  of  the  most  stupendous  effects 
of  dramatic  music  that  has  ever  yet  been  realised. 

A  soft  prolonged  chord  forms  a  prelude  to  the  reappearance  of 
Elijah  among  the  rooky  and  cavernous  clefts  of  Mount  Horeb.  The 
night  is  falling  around  him — his  mood  is  changed,  his  deep  depression 
has  vanished.  Ho  is  now  filled  with  a  passionate  desire,  not  to  die, 
but  to  feci  the  presence  of  his  God  and  be  assured  of  His  protection. 
In  such  an  aspiring  and  expectant  state  of  mind,  he  hears  the  voice 
of  a  strong  angel, — no  murmur  as  of  the  night  wind,  but  distinct,  loud, 
ond  decisive  :  "  Arise  now!" — then  a  trembling  in  the  accompani- 
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ment  and  a  kind  of  ag^itation  immediately  suppressed  into  a  vrhisper 

full  of  awo,  with  tlie  words,  "  Thy  face  must  be  veiled/'  prepares  us  for 

the  dread  announcement  in  a  single  bar  of  unaccompanied  recitative — 

'Por  He  draweth  nigh  !  "    With  a  burst  like  that  of  a  sudden  earth- 

lake  the  choruti,  "  Behold  God  the  Lord  passed  by,"  comes  upon 
ns  ;  but  the /br/f  is  almost  instantly  suppressed,  like  fire  that  tries  to 
escape.  As  when  we  watch  the  almost  silent  working  of  some  monstrous 
engine  whose  force  is  nevertheless  sufiieient  to  crush  the  stronjjest 
fabric  to  atoms,  wo  feel  the  presence  of  a  power  in  all  that  immense 
repression, — something  latent  in  the  noiseless  motion  of  the  wheel 
which  makes  the  inexorable  swiftness  of  its  revolutions  all  the 
more  imposing,  so  the  same  kind  of  emotional  effect  is  produced 
by  Mendelssohn's  use  o(  pp's  to  such  words  as  "  A  mig^hty  wind  rent 
the  mountains  ! "  Great  and  glorious  gusts  of  sound  burst  forth  almost 
directly  afterwards,  and  the  crescendo  increases  with  the  throes  of  the 
eartljquake  until  shock  after  shock  subsides  with  &diininuin(h,  leaving 
MB  ejich  time  breathless  with  the  anticipation  of  what  is  about  to  follow. 

What  follows  is  so  unexpected  in  the  elevation  of  its  harmonic 
temperature  that  we  have  known  persons  in  a  state  of  rapt  excite- 
ment upon  hearing  this  chorus  for  the  first  time,  break  out  into  a 
cold  sweat  at  the  words,  smitten  like  tongues  of  fire  from  the  rocks, 
"  Rut  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  tempest  I" 

The  mere  excitement  of  watching  for  the  recurrence  of  this 
thrilling-  major  phrase  makes  each  stormy  interval  full  of  neiif 
interest.  Every  time  it  recurs  on  a  different  note — "  But  the  Lord 
was  not  in  the  earthquake," — "  But  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire  " — 
which  last  major,  before  it  brings  the  series  to  a  close,  ia  carried  on 
with  a  reiteration  so  urgent  and  absorbing  as  to  impress  the  mind 
with  the  thought  of  a  soul  seized  with  a  Divine  frenzy  to  see  God, 
and  in  almost  a  terror  of  anguish  at  finding  the  wind,  and  the  earth- 
quake, and  the  fire,  pass  without  any  definite  discovery  of  the  Divine 
Presence.  So  near  the  absolute  beatific  vision,  and  yet  no  vision ! 
The  earthquake  and  the  tempest,  and  the  blaze  of  the  lightning,  and 
yet  no  voice,  for  "  The  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire  !  ** 

As  the  last  wild  and  nearly  distracted  cry  dies  away  there  cornea 
very  softly  one  of  tliose  magic  changes  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
emotional  atmosphere  shifts — the  cry  of  the  spirit  is  going  to  be 
answered  with  a  gentleness  and  a  power  above  all  that  it  could  ask 
or  think.  The  key  changes  from  one  to  four  sharps,  and  the  words, 
"  After  the  fire,  there  eiime  a  etill,  small  voice,"  then  follow,  with 
a  peace  and  majesty  of  the  most  ineffable  sweetness,  "And  in  that 
still,  email  voice  onward  came  the  Lord."  The  melody  flows  on 
in  the  clear  and  silvery  key  of  E  major :  it  passes  like  the  sweeping 
by  of  a  soft  and  balmy  wind,  never  rising,  never  failing,  but 
gentle,  snd  strongs  and.  polselesa,  coming  we  know  not   whence. 
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and  passing  with  the  "  tides  of  music's  golden  sea  "  into  eternity. 
And  as  the  last  delicate  strains  of  the  accompaniment  die  away,  we 
are  left  still  looking  up  to  heaven  with  senses  cni-aptured  and 
purified  like  those  who  have  stood  hetween  the  gates  of  pearl  and 
seen  the  King  "in  His  beauty." 

The  recitative  and  chorus  following,  '^  Above  him  stood  the 
Seraphim,"  and  "  Holy,  holy,"  develop  the  memory  of  tliis  blessed 
vision,  whilst  the  outburst  of  earthly  praise  at  the  close  prepares  us 
for  the  more  commonplace  scenery  of  this  lower  world,  where  we  are 
allowed  to  rest  awhile  before  the  final  scene  of  the  sacred  drama. 


Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  Elijah  sets  out  upon  his  solitary 
way,  but  now  he  is  sustained  by  an  unfaltering  trust.  No  more 
suffering,  no  more  persecxition,  no  more  faintness  or  weariness ;  he 
is  filled  through  and  through  with  a  sense  of  the  Divine  presence* 
and  bears  the  light  of  God*s  splendour  upon  his  countenance.  The 
^\K^\,  arimo  andante,  "For  the  mountains  shall  depart,"  is  thrown 
in  skilful!}',  to  recreate  the  mind  after  the  extreme  tension  to  which 
it  has  so  lately  been  held,  and  to  prepare  it  for  a  second  climax  of 
equal  greatness  and  solemnity. 

Notliing  can  be  finer  than  what  we  may  call  the  transfiguration  of 
Elijah  before  his  departure. 

^\Tien  we  come  upon  him  for  the  last  time,  he  is  more  imposing 
than  ever — more  terrible  than  when  he  first  met  Ahab  in  the  way, 
more  majestic  than  when  he  stood  upon  Carmel  alone  before  the 
altar  of  the  true  God. 

"We  are  permitted  to  see  him  thus  only  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
chorus,  *'Theu  did  Elijah  the  prophet  break  forth  like  a  fire."  Not 
in  vain  had  he  been  upon  the  Holy  Mount  and  seen  the  Lord  pass 
by ;  not  in  vain  had  the  eartliquake  rent  the  rocks  at  his  feet  and 
the  sky  been  changed  into  a  sheet  of  living  flame  ;  the  tempest  and 
the  flame  seem  in  a  manner  to  have  passed  into  his  being ;  and  the 
whole  man  was  growing  almost  elemental  as  he  was  about  to  enter  into 
the  presence  of  his  God.  Those  who  met  with  him  were  stricken  with 
awe  at  his  appearance,  and  marked  how  "  his  words  appeared  like 
burning  torches ;"  then  remembered  they  how  he  had  "  heard  the 
judgments  of  the  future  and  seen  the  vengeance  of  God  in  Horeb." 

The  action  from  this  point  becomes  almost  intolerably  rapid; 
indeed,  it  is  wonderful  how  the  mind  has  been  enabled  to  bear 
another  climax  in  so  short  a  time. 

But  it  was  doubtless  impossible  to  put  off  the  lost  scene  any 
longer.  We  feel  that  the  beloved  but  terrible  prophet  is  already 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  another  world,  and  has  well-nigh  done 
with  this  earth. 

Abruptly,  in  a  moment,  the  phrase,  **  And  when  the  Lord  would 
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take  him  away  to  heaven,'*  ia  heard  ;  first  from  a  solitary  bass  voice, 
then  from  a  rushing  and  impetuoua  chorus,  as  of  a  multitude  who 
see  the  heavens  opened  above  them,  and  answer  with  a  frantio  shout 
of  mingled  terror  and  adoration.  A  brief  pause,  and  the  chariot  and 
horses  of  fire  are  there,  and  black  clouds  hurled  about  by  a  whirl- 
wind, and  flashes  of  intolerable  radiance  and  mighty  thundorings — 
and  Elijah  has  passed. 

"  He  went  up  ty  a  whirlwind  into  heaven." 

All  through  this  rending  of  sky,  and  cloud,  and  terror  of  blinding 
flame,  the  tension  on  the  mind,  produced  by  the  accompunimout  of 
incessant  triplets  in  semi-quavers,  supported  by  a  magnificent  pedal 
bass  of  chords  and  octaves,  is  so  great  that  wc  lose  all  account  of  the 
time  taken  by  the  whirlwind.  It  is,  however,  very  considerable,  as 
a  glance  at  the  licore  will  show  us,  and  accordingly  produces  an 
adequate  and  massive  impression,  suitable  to  the  august  and  miracu- 
lous natui-e  of  the  event.  The  last  long  "Whirl — wind"  on  a 
minim,  ia  but  one  more  instance  of  Mendelssohn's  inexhaustible 
command  of  efiecfcs  at  the  moment  when  he  seems  to  have  strained 
our  powers  of  endurance  to  the  utmost,  and  exhausted  every  com- 
bination of  sound. 

Few  composers  would  have  attempted  to  produce  a"t  no  great 
distance  from  each  other  in  one  and  the  samo  part,  two  such  crises 
as  the  scene  on  Horeb  and  the  Fiery  Ascension ;  but  surely  none  but 
the  very  finest  genius  would  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  closing 
the  oratorio  with  this  last  scene.  But  Mendelssohn  has  had  the 
courage  to  despise  mere  sensation  for  the  sake  of  perfection,  and  has 
thus  here,  as  elsewhere,  asserted  his  claim  to  join  hands  with  Ilandel, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 

Steadily  through  the  glare  of  light  which  at  once  transports  and 
dazzles  ua,  does  this  great  oratorio  "orb  into  the  perfect  star  wo  saw 
not  when  wo  moved  therein."  The  bad  art  of  leaving  otf  with  a 
shock,  finds  no  favour  with  so  complete  an  artist  as  Mendelssohn, 
and  his  greatness  is  never  more  felt  than  in  the  incomparable  ricbnoss 
of  the  music  from  the  time  when  all  scenic  effect  is  over,  and  all 
dramatic  action  has  ceased. 

At  the  close  of  some  refulgent  summer  day,  when  the  sun  has  sot, 
darkness  does  not  immediately  take  possession  of  the  earth — the  sky 
still  pulses  with  pale  light,  aud  long  crimson  streaks  incariuidinc  the 
west.  Then,  as  we  watch,  the  colours  change  and  flicker,  thin  spikes 
of  almost  impalpable  radiance  shoot  upwards  through  the  after-glow, 
and  with  celestial  alchemy  turn  many  a  grey  cloud  to  gold.  The 
rising  mists  are  caught  and  melted  capriciously  into  violet  and  ruby 
flame — and  as  the  eye,  still  dazzled  with  the  sun,  traverses  the  deserted 
heavens,  the  prospect  is  no  doubt  more  peaceful  than  when  iho  fiery 
globe  was  there — more  peaceful,  for  the  culd  twilight  grows  apace, 
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and  the  eye  is  gradually  cooled  as  it  gazes  upon  the  fading  fires,  until 
at  last  the  subtle  essences  of  the  night  have  toned  all  down  into  a 
calm  monotint  of  grey  and  passionless  repose. 

The  concluaion  of  the  Elijah  is  like  the  splendour  and  the  peace 
of  such  a  sunset.  The  day-star  is  indeed  gone,  but  all  things  are  still 
impregnated  with  his  glory,  and  not  until  every  gradation  of  colour 
has  been  traversed  are  we  suffered  to  rest  from  our  contemplations 
and  drink  deep,  as  it  were,  from  the  cool  ciaterns  of  the  silent  night. 
From  the  time  of  Elijah's  departure  we  notice  a  preponderance 
of  clear  refreshing  majors,  which  make  us  feel  aware  that  we  ai'e 
coming  to  the  end  of  our  journey — just  as  the  odour  of  brine  from 
the  ocean  tells  the  traveller  that  he  id  approaching  the  sea- shore. 
The  great  tenor  song,  "Then  shall  the  righteous  shine,"  which  falls 
aa  out  of  high  heaven,  like  the  clarion  shout  of  an  angel,  is  in  the 
major ;  so  is  the  chorus,  "  But  the  Lord  ; "  so  is  the  delicious  qnartett, 
"  0  come  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  to  the  waters ; "  and  so  also 
is  the  tinal  chorus,  "  jVnd  then  shall  your  light  break  forth  as  the 
light  of  the  morning ! " 

The  one  recitative  which  occurs  gives  a  curious  theological  twist 
to  the  close  by  working  in  an  allusion  t-o  Elijah's  second  advent  as 
the  forerunner  of  Messiah;  indeed,  we  may  call  the  quartett,  **0 
come  every  one,"  strictly  Messianic.  It  is  as  if  Mendelssohn  felt  the 
incompleteness  of  the  grandest  revelation  in  the  Old  Testament  apart 
from  the  New,  and  wnshcd  to  give  his  hearers  at  least  a  hint  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  a  subject  which  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
developed,  had  he  lived  to  complete  his  unfinished  oratorio  of  CJtnattis. 
Some  people  complain  of  the  last  chorus  as  dull  and  needlessly  pro* 
tracted.  But  the  more  we  study  the  Elijah,  the  more  we  perceive  that 
this  chorus  is  necessarj^,  and  in  its  place  at  the  end.  It  is  quite 
regular,  and  even  somewhat  mechanical,  and  it  leaves  the  mind  in 
an  atmosphere  at  once  severe  and  tranquil.  That  is  a  very  high 
level  of  conception  for  the  closing  treatment  of  so  majestic  a  subject, 
and  it  would  bo  difBcult  to  improve  upon  it  without  fatally  destroy- 
ing the  musical  morality  as  well  as  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  work. 

The  Elijah  destroyed  Mendelssohn.  It  was  produced  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  in  1840,  when  Mendelssohn  him- 
self conducted  ;  and  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the  excitement  and 
incessant  toil  incident  upon  so  great  an  undertaking,  largely  helped 
to  shatter  a  frame  alread}'  enfeebled  by  excessive  mental  exertion. 

On  the  4  th  of  November,  1847,  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  died 
at  Leipsic,  before  he  had  completed  his  thirty-ninth  year. 

H.  R.  Haweis. 


NcTE. — The  \TTitfr  wishfs  to  express  his  obligatioDB  to  Mr.  Qrovo's  tnasterly  artic]c 
on  "Elijah  "  in  Smith's  "Diet,  of  tho  Bible." 
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Ir  Ittctts  StiuiitJi.    EJitL-d  bj  Sib  ALEXAMtER  Ohaxt,  Bt.   LI..D. 

"ESMV  v.,  Chiror  TK!«)Kxci>:9  15  SroTi.A5D.      By  the 

RST.  BoBEBr  WaixaCK,  VJ},"    EdinL>urj{li ;  Edmuoston  and 

Ihtdglns  ' 
S.  Dr.    Bebrrt    />■«,   of   Kdiuburgli.     By    Bhiblkt.     Fbabrr^ 

Maoaxixe  fob  Jaxuabv,  1S10. 
3.    The  Frte  Chicrth  of  ScoUand.     BbITUH  QUABTKBLT  lUVtZW 

FOB  Jajivaby,  1870. 


QCOTTISH  history  only  boconies  fully  intelligible  when  the  con- 
^  tradictioiis  of  the  national  character  are  recognised.  The  passion 
for  rigid  logic  and  determinate  consistency  is,  after  all,  but  a  half- 
conscious,  sometimes  a  coy,  excuse  for  the  need  of  a  definite  resting- 
place  in  sentiments  which  do  not  readily  flow  into  the  grooves 
cleared  for  them  by  the  intellect.  Yet  to  keep  steadily  clearing  such 
grooves  is  about  as  needlul  as  is  the  exciting  sentiment ;  and  hence 
the  restless  intensity  of  the  people.  Sharpness  of  head,  in  company 
with  an  almost  superstitious  credulity  ;  the  capacity  for  deep  attach- 
ment, together  with  the  power  of  holding  out  the  object  at  arm's 
length  and  scanning  all  its  incongruities ;  one  side  of  the  mind 
doubting  and  analysing,  the  other  clinging  with  fervid  warmth 
to  some  outworn  idea — -these  are  noticeable  Scotch  characteristics. 
Not  less  remarkable  is  the  air  of  stolid  self-satisfaction,  often 
veiling  an  ill-concealod  impatience  and  doubtfulness  of  self;  stingy 
closeness  as  to  worldly  means  cautiously  gathered  little  by  little, 
going  hand  in  hand  with  eager  readiness  to  sacrifice  gi-andJy 
when  any  great  object  kindlce  a  supreme  interest ;  garruloas- 
ziess>  ever  and  anon  overleaping  the  barriers  of  reserve;  awkward 
shyness,  breaking  out  into  wild  self-abandonment  in  momenta 
of  cnthusiaein  ;  and  moderation  and  grave  self-restraint,  qualify- 
ing, and  giving  depth  to,  a  quite  peculiar  faculty  of  contem- 
plating oneself,  as  if  out  of  a  middle  region  of  observation,  which 
no  stranger  could  ever  occupy,  and  of  enjoying  a  sort  of  earnest 
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smile  at  one's  o\ra  oddnesses.  Tliu  root  of  Scotch  humour  thia,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  almost  all  other  humour.  IIow  else  account  foej 
the  wholly  peculiar  manner  in  which  Scotch  literature  kindlily  moke 
fun  of  Scotch  peculiarities,  and  for  the  phenomenon  that  in  all 
this  no  truly  Scotch  characteristic  is  lost  to  the  writer,  but  uU 
rather,  if  possible,  intensified  and  strengthened?  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Wilson,  Gait,  Dr.  John  Brown,  George  ilacDonald,  Norman  Mj 
leod,  are  they  not  all  more  intensely  Scoteh  in  that  they  can^ 
naively  laugh  at  Scotch  oddities,  and  make  others  laugh  at  them  ? 
Who  are  prouder  of  being  Scotchmen,  or  more  jealous  of  any  slur 
cast  on  Scotland  by  others,  than  these  very  men  who  have  interested 
the  world  in  their  country,  and  have  been  so  happy  sometimes  in  rais- 
ing the  laugh  against  her  ?  They  are  steeped  in  her  old  lore,  love 
her  quaint,  siccat,  cannij  ways,  and,  in  any  moment  of  real  peril, 
■would  be  the  first  to  rush  to  her  defence. 

And  this  tendency  has  its  counterpart  in  the  field  with  which  wo 
have  more  directly  to  do.  The  vague  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
Church  symbols,  which  we  hear  rising  into  articulate  form  now  and 
then,  must  not  be  understood  to  imply  a  general  readiness  to  port 
with  them  altogether — to  throw  them,  Jonah-wise,  overboard,  as 
Englishmen  might  be  very  apt  to  suppose.  Many  of  the  men  who 
have  been  raising  their  voices,  would  retire  to  array  themselves  in 
their  defence,  if  any  powerful  onset  were  really  made  upon  them. 
For,  though  it  is  now  pretty  widely  admitted  to  be  necessary  to 
re-adjust  somewhat  the  intellectual  relation  to  these  symbols,  the 
prevailing  hold  they  have  over  the  heart  of  the  nation  is  not  intol- 
lectiml  at  all,  but  is  a  thing  of  feeling,  of  sentiment,  of  semi-romAnce, 
which  has  its  deepest  root  in  what  is  most  sacred  in  history  and 
association.  WTien  Dr.  Macleod  and  Mr.  Gilfillnn,  brought  face  to 
face  with  their  presbyteries,  made  admissions  and  qualifications  so  fur 
OS  to  bring  them  en  ruppoi't  with  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we 
may  call  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  playing  around  these 
symbols,  they  only  acted  in  a  way  most  consistent  with  l*resbyterian 
traditions ;  and,  indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  the  traditions  which  make 
this  proceeding  possible,  put  a  serious  bar  in  the  way  of  that 
reform  which  would  build  up  by  first,  and  eutirtl)',  casting  away 
the  old  forms  and  formulas.* 

The  dependence  of  every  part  upon  the  whole,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
carefully  adjusted  interaction  of  activities  and  interests,  is  the  prin- 
ciple which  the  Church  contrived  to  lay  at  the  basis  of  Scottish 
development.     The  Reformers,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  men 

•  It  is  not  without  sigTiirieaiieo  thfit  the  Duke  of  .\r>ryn  recommended  Dr.  Eobort 
Lcc  to  8ef>k  the  opmion  of  the  AsscmLly  heforo  introduciny  somn  of  the  "  innovaliona  " 
irith  whicli  his  nnnie  is  uow  oMoi-iuttd.  Thnt  Dr.  !.*<•  Ixiid  inm:h  to  8uy  in  his  o*-n 
fuvour,  by  rtft-nmcc  to  early  iiractice  in  the  Church,  dot's  uot  in  the  lonst  inraUditto 
the  ground  out  of  which  his  Grace  may  l>c  pri'suuicd  to  have  apotcn. 
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who  afterwards  framed  the  Covenant,  were  careful  to  reserve  open 

lines  along  which  the  sentiments  that  hovered  round  their  standards 

pjpould  phiy   freely   into   the    texture    of    common    life.       Scottish 

Lliberalisra,  in  this  way,  took  its  hue  from  their  characteristic  deter- 

lation  ;  Scottish  education,  to  this  day,  bears  unmistakeable  marks 

fof  their  influence.     The  fact  is,  they  never  viewed  political  freedom 

ipart  from  religious  truth.  Scottish  Church  life  bears  even  now  traces 

^pf  its  origin  in  a  imited  protest,  in  which   political  and  religious 

ights  were  viewed  as  inseparable.     The  action  of  the  early  Church 

lers  on  social  life  was  directed  to  impress  it  so  that  these  should 

lever  come  to  be  viewed  as  distinct  or  conflicting*     ^Vll  the  contests 

[^th  the  civil  power  have  been  conceived  in  the  exacting  spirit  of 

lis  idea,  that  the  moment  the  king   sought  to    intrude  into  the 

[spiritual  sphere,  he  was  guilty,  by  that  very  act,  of  splitting  up  the 

nation  into  two.      Yet  a  Church  apart  from  the  State,  a  Church 

other  than  a  National  Church,  was  never  so  much  as  thought  of  till 

a  comparatively  late  date.      This  explains  how,  on  the  one   hand, 

there  was  so  much  freedom  within  certain  limits ;  how,  on  the  other, 

beyond  certain  limits  there  was  no  liberty  at  all.      It  was  essential 

that  the  collecti\'e  voice  should  bo  supremo,  and  that  it  should  yield 

to  no  authority  beyond  itself;  but  to  make  it  supreme,  it  ueedL=!d  the 

help  of  a  sentiment.     These  words  of  the  Uuke  of  Argyll  put  this 

)int  very  clearly,  and  show  how,  out  of  its  attitude  of  protest,  it 

jt  its  ruling  sentiment : — 

I  have  shown  how  soon  it  had  become  the  doctiiae  aa  well  as  the 

ractice  of  Proshytery,  that  the  Church  owned  00   authority   superior  to 

iat  of  its  own  collective  voice.     Behind  this  principle,  Presbytery  had 

fentrcnchod  itself  against  such  claims  of  authority  as  the  Romish  Church 

acknowledged  in  its  priesthood — such  headship  as  it  recognised  in  its  High 

Priest,  the  Pope.     But  it  was  equally  applicable  to  negative  that  authority 

which  in  Enghind  had  been  trausferred  to  the  sovereign,  and  which  James  VI. 

was  attemptiug  to  aasert  in  Scotland.     Hero,  then,  is  the  cluo  to  the  language 

K>f  Presbyter}".      Its  object  was  to  establish  the  full  right  of  self-government 

jy  means   of  denying  the  existence  of  any  authority  in  the  uvrld  superior 

to  that  of  her  own  AssembUes.     But  dftiiols — mere  negations — never  make 

good  popular  watchwords.      Some  form  of  positive  assertion  is  always 

requisite,  especially  where  religious  feelings  are  to  seek  expression.     This 

assertion,  then,  was  chosen,  that  '  Christ  is  the  onlj/  King  and  Head  of  His 

Church.'     But  fwiv  did  this  express  the  principles  referred  to  ?     The  truth 

is,  it  did  not  f;tprcsti  tiicm  at  all,  hut   it  laijf  caiiCfited  to  do  so,  and  (hereforg 

poji  ««  unttfid  (IS  if  it  did.     The  connection  of  ideas,  however,  can  be  traced. 

Jince  Christ  was  the  onhj  authority  recognised,  and  since  Christ  was  not 

[on  earth,  it  was  taken  for  granted  as  following,  that  no  authority  remained 

[irj  thix  ivorld  entitled  to  uatcrfere,  in  spiritual  things,  with  that  of  the  Church, 

aaking  through  its  representative  AssembUes.     Such  is  this  celebrated 

•  Ilonco  tho  weight  of  Mr.  Backlo's  words : — "  The  rebcUioa  against  Charles,  which 
the  part  of  tho  EngU.sh  was  ewcntially  aocular,  was  on  the  purt  of  the  Scotch  pssen- 

lUy  reli{^ous Though  tho  Eogliah  only  wished  for  a  civil  league,  the  Scotch 

ImI  a  reli^^ous  covenant." — dvilKtUio/i,  ii.  336, 
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foimala  of  axpregeion.     Aft  involvittg  an  argiwumt  it  w  of  no  value,  but  as 
coiirryitKj  a  fcdiwj  it  is  full  o/  vieaning.'** 

The  tenacious,  ftrippij  clinging  to  traditionary  usages  whiuli  it  is 
80  essential  for  us  to  recognise,  and  which  is  the  necessary  outcome  of 
such  ideas  as  these,  may  be  a  good  or  it  may  be  an  evil ;  but  it  is  essen- 
tially characteristic  of  the  people.  Enabling  them  to  coalesce  easily 
when  any  great  injun'-  threatened  them  from  without,  and  to  separate 
again  only  to  fall  back  into  their  original  attitudes,  and  to  fight  out 
their  small  battles  with  each  other,  it  has  given  an  extraordinary 
coherence  of  national  development,  together  with  a  very  remarkable 
intensity  of  individual  and  family  life.  Jealousy  of  local  habit  and 
tradition,  persistent  assertion  of  separate  claims  and  rights,  combined 
with  the  faculty  of  cannihj  retreating  from  these  in  presence  of 
^encnvl  danger,  and  of  readily  rising  to  the  idea  of  a  general  good, 
ihis  is  the  secret  of  the  restricted  yet  expansive  vigour  of  Scottish 
national  life.  It  has  permitted  freest  action  within  the  various 
limited  circles  of  special  and  local  interest,  while  yet  the  records  of 
hard-won  battles  have  never  been  long  absent  from  ear  or  eye — have 
ever  been  so  keenly  present  indeed  as  to  quickly  weld  the  whole  into 
one  in  any  really  great  crisis.  Presbyterian  ism,  in  its  last  form  of 
Kirk-session,  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  Assembly,  seems  constructed 
to  achieve  this  result:  active,  incessant  canvass  of  minor  diflFerence  and 
delinquency,  and  all  with  a  continual  reference  to  a  possible  appeal 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  whole,  whereby  questions  will  be  lifted  out 
of  the  sphere  of  heated  local  leeling  into  one  of  principle  and  "  the 
merits."  That  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Scotland  do  still,  as  Mrs. 
Oliphant  says,  claim  more  popular  attention  and  interest  than  ehKKi 
where,  is  to  be  accounted  for  pretty  much  by  this  circumstance. 

Struggling  in  this  way  to  seiae  and  to  hold  everything  in  its  first 
principles,  the  Scotch  are  yet  shy  of  extremes,  are  cautious,  moderate, 
reserved,  and  firm,  when  called  on  to  contemplate  changes  on  the  old. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  battles  and  separations  of  the  past,  this 
careful  tenacity  of  theirs  has  been  powerful  to  preserve  faithfully 
behind  them  all  sacred  rallying-point«  of  union.  And  it  must  be 
said  that  the  Reformers  seemed  to  have  had  a  pretty  good  notion 
both  of  the  merits  and  the  faults  of  the  people,  and  took  the  sure 
way  to  make  their  work  permanent  in  its  results.  They  felt  the  one 
thing  was  to  give  the  people  an  interest,  and  yet  to  control  their 
influence  very  sharply  within  certain  definite  and  beneficent  lines  of 
activity,  with  the  whole  always  in  view,  and  having,  as  has  been 
said,  the  force  of  a  religious  sentiment  behind  it.  They  therefore 
aimed  at  penetrating  the  whole  community  with  the  principles  of 
freedom,  by  making  them  members  of  a  society  in  which  every 
person  had  rights  stretching  up  to  the  very  highest  place ;  but  rights 
which  could  not  be  cxei'cised  apart  from  the  approval  of  superiors. 
•  "ftosbyteiy  Examined,"  p.  157, 
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Thus,  while  the  whole  construction  of  Presbytery  rests  on  the  idea  of 
a  rising  scale  of  offices,  each  including^  the  other  as  they  ascend,  there 
is  a  machinery  of  election  acting  from  above  as  well  as  from  below, 
in  the  existence  of  t^sts  held  forth  at  every  step  for  admission.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  justify  its  own  principles  in  the  rearing  of  men 
and  women  fit  for  membership  and  oflSce,  it  was  necessary  to  look  to 
education.  And  this  the  Church  did.  It  struggled  to  transfer  every 
adherent — that  is,  every  person  in  the  parish,  into  a  member,  and 
this  it  could  only  do  by  education.  Instruction  thus  became  a  first 
duty  of  the  minister ;  and,  since  the  family,  and  not  the  individual, 
waa  held  to  be  the  true  social  unit,  it  established  family  catechi sings 
and  enforced  the  duty  of  family- worship.  Notwithstanding  the 
Church  being  defeated  in  obtaining,  at  the  Reformation,  a  portion  of 
the  property  that  had  been  held  by  the  Romish  Church,  to  uphold  a 
liberal  system  of  instruction,  by  her  own  well-directed  exertions  she 
established  elementary  schools  in  all  the  parishes.  After  the  Restora- 
tion these  became  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  Parochial  Schools. 

Then  this  instruction,  and  the  complete  supervision  it  implied, 
inflicted  a  terrible  blow  on  every  kind  of  ignorance  and  idleness. 
Most  Scotchmen  can  say,  with  that  pious  toper,  Lord  Hcrmand,  "  Sir, 
I  sucked  in  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  with  my  mother's  milk  j'* 
but  they  can  also  add,  •'  and  along  with  that  a  hatred  of  filth  and  idle- 
ness, which,  at  least,  is  valuable  for  several  purposes  of  life."  The 
||MiTOchial  system,  when  thoroughly  carried  out,  as  it  was  over  a  large 
portion  of  Scotland,  was  so  complete,  that  there  was  no  need  of 
poor-law  officers — the  deserving  poor  were  relieved  from  the  church- 
door  collections,  or  were  kindly  helped  by  their  neighbours,  and  the 
lives  of  the  undeserving  poor  were  made  as  miserable  as  may  be.  We 
say  not  this  to  flatter  Scottish  pride  ;  but  simply  to  show  how  the 
Church  tradition  and  creed  are  so  involved  in  the  life  of  the  people, 
so  entwined  around  the  sentiment  which  has  given  such  vitality  to 
their  aspirations,  alike  in  the  social  and  political  sphere,  as  to  be, 
in  fact,  almost  inseparable  from  it. 

It  almost  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  early  leaders  of  the  Scottish 
Church  had  proceeded  on  nothing  less  than  the  idea  of  making 
the  nation  a  religious  confraternity.  We  know  the  result  that 
often  overtakes  schemes  which  set  foremost  the  best  elements  in 
human  nature  and  ignore  the  lower  ones — how  they  are  overcome 
by  rupture  and  the  emergence  of  disintegrating  elements  not  calcu- 
lated upon  by  the  projectors.  But  when  we  think  of  the  way  in 
which,  working  from  the  family  outwards,  a  rigorous  censorship  was 
exercised  so  as  to  stimulate  industry  first,  and  then  to  waken  an 
interest  in  an  all- comprehending  institution — the  State,  that  which 
the  Church  symbolised  being  conceived  as  both  base  and  crown  of  it 
— are  we  guilty  of  impertinence  in  quoting  these  words  of  Canon 
Westcott'a,  and  saying  that  some  vague  glimmoring  of  their  sense 
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sccras  to  have  visited  and  dwelt  "vnth  the  framers  of  tbo  Scottist 
Church  : — 

"  A  nilo  constrnctctl  with  the  individual  for  the  nnit  can  never  pntisfy  the 
mature  wants  of  Luruauity.  Tho  ti'uc  unit  of  society  is  thu  family,  uud  not 
tho  man.  If,  tbcn,  we  wish  to  be  faithful  to  tho  teaching  of  solf-sacrifico 
Tvhich  our  fithors  hn,vo  boqnoathod  to  tis,  wo  must  carrj'  it  forward  to  some 
completer  shape.  If  we  wish  to  do  our  work,  we  must  use  our  examples, 
not  au  copiuu,  but  as  etimulauts  to  exertion  and  as  pledges  of  hope.  .... 
Thoy  point  us  to  a  %'uU  which  xhall  In-  $t4Ucd  tu  a  work  national  and  univa'iul 
Tilt Jirr  than  jir)'soiiol ;  pi'wjit'usi re  rather  than  cvitHt'iTatitf  :  mainjdlil  tviil  y«t 

our  in  rirtua  of  rfVujinm  aercice It  must  be  social  in  the  truest  sense 

of  the  word,  with  the  family  as  its  final  element ;  90  it  >vill  be  able  to  cope 
v/ith  luxorj'.  It  must  embrace  within  its  sphere  of  action  every  subject  of 
huQian  interest  in  its  proper  order ;  so  it  will  win  thought.  It  must  huhitu- 
all}'  connect  doctrine  with  labour  j    so  it  will  harmonize  Bpiritual  life."  * 

But  how  far  short  do  all  things  come  of  their  ideal !  Knox  and 
Melvillo,  and  Gillespie  and  Henderson,  strove  hard  to  make  such 
a  nation  out  of  Scotland ;  and  they  failed.  Yet  did  they  not 
wholly  fail.  The  possibility  of  return  upon  common  interests  is  the 
legacy  their  efforts  have  left  to  Scotland  over  that  of  most  nations. 
Strictly,  there  is  no  Presbyterian  dissent  in  Scotland, — and  that  is  a 
most  important  point  in  considering  Church  tendencies.  Each  band 
of  secedors  can  show  wherein  they  may  cLiim  to  represout  the  ancient 
Church  of  Scotland  in  its  integrity.  The  Cameroniaus,  who  refused 
to  recognise  an  uncoveuanted  government  under  which  civil  things 
became  unholy,  are  probably  the  most  consistent  in  their  claim ;  und 
they  form  a  noticeable  line — the  ''  thin  red  line  "  of  Scotch  secession 
— running  down  imbroken  from  the  time  of  the  Bevolution  settle- 
ment almost  to  our  own.  With  tho  exception  of  the  small  commu- 
jiity  naming  themselves  the  Evangelical  Union,  or  Morisouians 
(after  their  founder),  and  differing  from  Calvinistic  Presbyterians  in 
transferring  the  pressure  of  the  problem  of  election  from  the  will  of 
God  to  the  will  of  man,  the  interests  of  all  circle  and  close  round  the 
same  symbols.  It  is  out  of  the  strength  that  has  come  of  this  know- 
ledge of  a  common  base,  that  the  nation  has  acted  in  all  periods  of 
trial.  The  nation,  conceived  in  its  oneness,  where  the  political  and 
religious  aspects  were  not  distinguished,  was  presumed  to  have  the 
right  to  determine  all  the  details  of  life — social,  domestic,  persons 
The  "  inquisitorial  supervisions,"  which  Mr.  Buckle  cannot  spea]c^ 
of  with  patience,  arc,  after  all,  but  the  last  outcome  of  the  free 
determination  of  the  national  wall  directed  towards  the  practic 
realization  of  its  reformed  principles,  Whatever  the  Reformatio] 
^as  done  for  Scotland,  it  has  done  because  of  the  complete  applica- 
tion of  these  principles.  It  did  not  stop  short  half  woy.  Nor  can 
those  who  are  in  tho  habit  of  admiring  the  superior  education  of 
[Scotland,  and  the  system  by  which  tho  people  manage  to  express 
and  carry  into  effect  their  mind  on  any  great  matter,  consistently 
*  6Mttus4^0Tiewii^..^^fr|ltftl06. 
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kclaim  against  tbcse  "inquisitorial  supervisions"  in  the  past,  or  the 
[jBtrango  clinging  to  traditional  forms  and  ideas  in  tlie  present. 

And  here,  in  a  einglo  word,  we  may  venture  to  point  out  how 
completely,  under  the  Scotch  system,  the  difficulties,  now  so  keenly 
felt  in  England  as  to  the  voiue  and  influence  of  the  laity,  were,  at  an 
jarly  stage,  perceived  and  met.  The  eldership  was  the  uniting  link 
Dbetween  laity  and  clergy  ;  and  in  the  equal  position  the  elders  occu* 
fpied  with  the  ministers  in  the  Church  courts,  the  faithful  expression 
of  lay  opinion  was  guaranteed.  And  not  only  was  expression 
[guaranteed,  but  the  laity  had  thus  in  its  hands  a  substantial  power, 
i^hich  has  been  efficient  in  helping  to  save  Scotland  from  a  clergy 
its  upper  ranks  separated  widely,  by  position  and  income,  from 
le  great  body  of  tho  people.  Presbytery  contrives  to  lay  down  and 
irry  out  pretty  effectively  the  salutary  rule  of  poverty  which  Canon 
^estcott  advocates ;  and  it  has  also  been  effective,  as  we  shall  see,  in 
'maintaining  a  healthful  sense  of  equality.  The  elders  thus  sit  and 
vote  in  all  councils — in  Presbytery,  »Synod,  and  Assembly  ;  but  as 
the  minister,  since  otherwise  he  might  be  helpless  before  his  own 
Kirk-session,  has  the  exclusive  right  to  preside  over  it,  he  is  hereby 
protected  against  the  injustice  of  numbers,  in  that  he  can  at  any 
moment  dissolve  the  sitting, — an  appeal  Ij'ing,  of  course,  with  the 
eldership  to  the  Presbytery. 

The  compact  strength  which  Presbytery  has  thus  developed  was 
such  that  no  king  or  ruler  ever  meddled  with  it  with  impunity. 
^fThore  is  a  story  told  of  a  Scotchman,  who,  having  had  a  difference 
^Virith  his  spouse,  pawkily  enforced  on  her  tho  duty  of  submission  by 
^Baying,  *'  Ye  ken,  Jeanie,    I'm  the   heid !  "      "  Weel,    wecl,"   said 
Jeanie,   "  but  an  ye  be  the  heid,  I'm  the  neck  'at  turns  the  heid." 
And  so  with  the  Church  of  Knox,  from  his  time  till  now.     No  ruler 
^kver  outraged  any  of  its  rights  without  being  forced   to   own  his 
error.     The  Stuarts  surely  found  it  so.     And  was  it  not  the  .same 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  James  Graham,  in  1843  ?    They  fancied 
that  only  a  driblet  would  be  bold  enough  to  leave  the  Establishment ; 
Kibut  how  completely  tbcir  hopes  were  falsified,  when  more  than  one- 
Hthird  of  the  whole  Assembly  followed  Chalmers  to  tho  new  place 
^Bof  assembly  at  Canonmills  !      And  did  not  both  these  politicians 
^Bfexprcss  their  regret  at  having  thus  divided  the  Scotch  Church  and 
Vnation  ?     The  idea  that  only  when  the  civil  power  st^-ppod  out  of  its 
own  place  into  that  of  the  Church  did  the  oneness  of  tho  national 
ife  suffer  disruption,  seems  to  have  dominated  down  to  the  rise  of 
10  "Moderate"  party  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
inual  protest*  against  patronage  were  dropped.  But  the  idea  had  its 
^prcscntatives  still.     The  Evangelicals,  who  also  were  politically  the 
Kberals,  grow  strong,  and  reasserted  it,  and  the  result  was  the  Dis- 
ruption of  1843.    Hence  the  significance  of  Mrs.  Oliphant'a  words  :^— 
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**  II  DBAj  be  even  »aid  that  tmtil  the  great  event  of  1843  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  never  fully  faced  and  accepted  it£  position  as  an  Established 
Church.  It  hod  accepted  as  its  right  the  humble  provision  m&de  for  it  by 
tbe  State ;  but  it  bad  never  once  consented  to  snbmit  itself  to  the  State  in 
return  for  that  provision.  The  conditions  of  existence  which  Rome  hnself 
haa  been  compelled  to  accept,  where  her  ministers  are  supported  by  the 
Bt&te»  Presbyterian  Scotland  has  never  submitted  to.  There  have  been 
moments  of  compliance,  times  of  decadence  or  weakness,  when  she  has 
imposed  nnpopular  ministers  upon  the  resisting  people,  and  otherwise  bowied 
herself  unwillingly  to  political  restraint,  but  such  proeeetHngt  hat*  alwa»f»  hem 
eufaingt  tht:  printijiUs  of  ihf  Church  J" 

Yet  what  did  this  facing  of  her  position  imply  ?  Let  facta  speak. 
Ko  sooner  had  the  Evangelical  party  left  the  Assenibly  than  the  Veto 
Act,  which  had  still  insorod  some  power  to  the  people  in  the  election 
of  mimsters,  was  repealed ;  quoad  sacra  ministers — i.s.,  ministers  of 
non<parochial  charges — were  expelled  the  AsBembly ;  and  the  popular 
election  of  elders  done  away.  This  was  the  first  diniwct  and  fornial 
acknowledgment  that  the  old  tradition  no  longer  held  place — that 
the  oneness  of  national  existence  was  no  more  to  be  striven  for — that, 
instead  of  a  national  Church,  after  the  ideal  of  Knox  and  Melville, 
and  the  tradition  maintained  by  Gillespie,  Kutherford,  and  the  rest, 
she  was  now  to  sink  into  an  Edahliihed  one — a  position  perhaps 
inevitable  when  such  a  large  body  outside  claimed  to  represent  a 
truer  and  curlier  tradition.  At  all  events,  wo  see  in  this  the  later 
great  turning-point  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland.  The 
Free  Church  has  been  guilty  of  many  errors — of  tenae  bigotry,  of 
narrowness,  and  of  the  schismatic  sin  of  inflaming  division  when  no 
purpose  was  further  to  bo  served  by  it ;  but  here  we  simply  con* 
template  her  in  her  historical  attitude  at  a  great  crisis,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  say  that,  whether  or  not  her  position  was  politically  t-enable, 
it  was  very  nearly  a  reiteration  of  the  earlier  watchwords. 

As  for  the  Established  Church,  it  then  drew  to  its  bosom  the  politi> 
cal  Frankenstein,  which  had  been  called  into  existence  for  it  by  the 
Act  of  1712,  against  which  many  efforts  had  been  made;  and  the 
new  stage  of  her  history  begins  with  the  assertion  that  this  is  hence- 
forth to  be  the  only  medium  of  her  freedom ;  that  she  must  trust  to 
nothing  else  for  this  but  to  the  State,  and,  in  obedience  to  it,  nullify 
and  reduce  to  zero  the  power  of  her  Church  courts.  Presbyterian 
traditions  find  their  reversal  here ;  and  the  *'  liberal "  Church  party  is 
thus  seen  to  have  become  possible  by  the  fact  of  patronage — in  fight- 
ing against  which  no  section  of  the  Church  need  look  to  them  for 
ooimtenance  or  active  help. 

But  another  circumstance  is  well  worth  noting.  When  recently 
the  General  Asaemblj^  contemplating,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  phrase, 
"  the  gravity  of  present  circimistances,"  sent  up  a  deputation  to  ask 
the  repeal  of  patronage,  this  Frankenstein  did  not  seem  to  view  the 
matter  exactly  in  the  light  they  could  have  wished.  Substantially, 
though  from  some  points  of  view  it  might  appear  inconsistently,  it 
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leoiaively  declined  to  regard  the  other  Presbyterian  denominations  as 
are  "sects."  Somehow  it  would  perversely  glance  at  them  as 
being  still  sections  of  a  national  Church,  with  clear  and  explicit 
claims  on  the  nation  in  the  event  of  certain  changes.*  The  fuct  is 
worth  emphasising,  that  liberalism  in  the  ecclesiiistical  mind,  and 
liberalism  in  the  political  one,  are  seen  to  take  different  positions  in 
iriewing  the  chief  bodies  that  jostle  each  other  on  the  field  of  Scottish 
^Church  life.  These  ecclesiastical  liberals  have  defended  patron- 
age ;  they  have  warmly  opposed  the  idea  of  ministerial  communion, 
or  the  simple  interchange  of  pulpits  with  their  dissenting  Presby- 
terian brethren,  in  terms  that  breathe  of  the  utmost  exclusiveness  ;f 
and  on  them,  therefore,  must  rest  the  odium  of  having  made  beyond 
measure  difficult  and  perplexing  the  position  of  the  deputatioa  to  the 
Prime  Minister  on  patronage.  The  roots  of  many  of  the  trials  which 
the  Establishment  will  have  to  face  in  the  future  plainly  lie  here. 

To  render  more  intelligible  what  is  to  follow,  it  may  be  well  to  say 
a  word  or  two  about  the  more  conspicuous  leaders  in  this  "  libenil  " 
Church  movement.  First  and  foremost,  there  is  Dr.  Robert  Lee, 
recently  deceased,  for  whose  personal  character — brave,  honest,  and 
indomitable  as  it  was — no  one  can  but  feel  somo  admiration.  He  was 
minister  of  Greyfriars  parish  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  A  man  of  keen  intellect  and  rare 
capacity  for  action,  whose  life  was  apent  in  an  endless  fretting 
against  the  Testrictions  of  a  Confession  which  he  had  so  decisively 
departed  from,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  he  could  have  escaped  from 
the  adverse  judgment  of  a  Civil  court,  had  the  constitution  of  his 
Church  called  him  before  such  a  tribunal, — he  is  best  known  in 
England  as  the  upholder  of  those  "  innovations  "  of  printed  liturgy 
and  organ  over  which  there  arose  such  a  noise  in  the  Church  courts. 
As  his  own  biographer  says,  much  larger  issues  played  round  the 
discussion  of  these  comparatively  trivial  questions  than  appeared  on 
the  surface  :  for  Dr.  Lee's  divergence  from  the  ordinary  forms  was  re- 
garded as  being  only  symbolical  of  more  essential  divergences  tirom  the 
received  seiise  of  the  creed.     Br.  Lee's  later  life  was  spent  in  endless 

*  Lord  Mftcaulay,  id  FarliAment,  years  ago  insisted  that  the  true  rcpro^ntatiro  of 
•*  This  Ohorch "  named  in  tho  Treaty  of  Union  *-a«  not  tho  EBtahlishment,  but  the 
Bocodcrt  of  1843— the  Frco  C:hurch. 

t  Theac  aro  Dr.  Rotert  Leo's  words  on  this  point;  "Why  ia  this  proposed?  To 
exhibit  the  unity  of  tho  Church  ?  AVhat  does  this  phrase  mean  ?  That  there  is  unity 
among  all  the  Protestant  sects — Episcopalian,  Preshyierian,  Independent  ?  If  they  aro 
muted  in  all  matters  cf  importiuico  why  are  they  thns  soparated  '<  Why  are  they  sects? 
If  they  are  not  united  in  all  matti^rB  of  moment,  than  this  declaration  of  their  unity  is  a 
declaration  of  a  thing  thut  does  not  exist.  It  is  therefore  an  act  of  hypocrisy  or  an 
illusion.  /« iJterc  not  tomtthing  ineonfrtiom  in  our  making  hw*  dtelaring  pertom  to  bt 
ministfrt  vhom  our  Church  hutda  not  to  he  mtninteri."  Row  could  a  High  Churchman  help 
smiling  conaumodly  at  this  ?  Would  it  roooncile  him  to  it  any  moi-*^  that  Dr.  Lee 
takes  occasion  to  Buy  that  "  foreign  cliuiches  stand  in  c^ulte  a  differeat  relation  from  dis- 
aeatcra  at  homeP" 
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contests  about  points  of  form,  by  which  lie  contrived  to  stave  off  a 
final  adverse  decision  till  death  itself  solved  the  diificulty  for  him. 
He  was  a  good  representative  of  the  purely  sceptical  side  of  the 
Seotti-sh  character ;  but  in  him  the  intellectual  and  emotional  ele- 
ments seemed  so  absolutely  removed  from  each  other,  that  his  life 
was  one  restless  and  futile  eflbrt  after  a  purely  intellectual  Chris- 
tianity. Heaven  with  him  was  a  place  absolutely  free  from  doubt ; 
yet  he  refused  to  entertain  cither  contradiction  or  mystery,  and  ended 
by  retreat  into  another  form  of  dogmatism. 

Dr.  Robert  Wallace,  his  successor  in  Greyfriars*  parish,  is  known 
as  an  able  and  eloquent  preacher,  who  has  imbibed  more,  perhaps, 
than  anyone  else  of  the  master's  spirit.  His  latest  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject  is  named  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Mr.  R.  n.  Story  of  Roseneath,  the  biographer  of  Lee,  is  a  man 
of  fine  taste  and  large  scholarship,  who,  however,  has  sometimes 
fallen  into  the  error  of  carrying  to  their  extremest  development  the 
doctrines  of  his  leader. 

"  Shirley  "  is  the  one  lay  voice  that  makes  itself  effectively  heard 
from  this  camp  ;  and  his  article  on  Dr.  Robert  Lee  in  Eraser  for 
January  sounded  like  a  trumpet-tone.  His  defence  of  Dr.  Lee,  by 
the  exposing  of  the  absurdities  of  the  Confession  which  Dr.  Lee 
had  signed  as  the  "  confession  of  mij  faith,"  is  very  characteristic  of 
him.* 

Dr.  Tulloch  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  of  this  school  in  Eng- 
land. He  is  Jis  advanced  in  his  theological  ideas  as  Lee  or  Wallace, 
but  he  has  more  of  the  true  urbanity  of  culture.  Besides,  his  intel- 
lectual nature,  more,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  school,  is 
suffused  by  imagination  and  B}Tnpathy ;  and  he  is  thus  at  once  the 
most  moderate  and  the  most  conciliatory.  His  fine  historic  sense, 
too,  would  make  him  loath  to  agree  to  abruptly  separate  the  future 
of  Scotland  from  its  past.  Ho  is  thus  properly  the  connecting  bond 
between  this  party  and  the  growing  school  of  more  moderate  liberals, 
best  represented  by  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  and  Dr.  Smith  of  North 
Leith,  who,  while  anxious  to  secuic  a  freer  subscription,  yet  have  a 
kindly  inclination  towards  evangelical  views,  and  recognise  the 
injury  that  would  inevitably  accrue  from  any  sudden  disruption  of 
the  Church  from  all  its  historic  traditions. 

This  latter  party  has  done  good  service,  in  tempering  between  the 
extreme  parties  into  which  the  Church  has  recently  been  divided. 
They  sympathize  warmly  with  the  people,  and  recognise  in  the 
machinery  of  lay  representation  in  the  Church  courts  one  of  the 


*  This  other  utterance  of  Shirk-y's  i«  liltei^'isa  characteristic,  though  in  &  difFcrent 
way  :  "To  Dr.  Leo's  chair  a  Jlr.  Charteris  wu8  appoiatpd — a  smooth,  pnlitt,  urbane,  gen' 
tltmanij  pnsoii — dcxtitute,  itidetd,  of  amj  special  force  or  eapttcHy,  a  tort  of  etcltfinttical 
ladi:»  doctor."    (Tlic  italics  arc  ours,  hut  not  the  dtuhit !) 
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most  efficient  guarantees  of  true  progress.  They  have  tried,  too,  to 
keep  opcu  all  channels  of  intercourse  with  the  dissenting  Churches, 
With  some  tendency  to  Tory  opinions,  thoir  sjonpathioa  have  always 
been  liberal,  and  they  hare  ever  been  ready  to  enter  into  any  measure 
of  reform  culoiilatcd  to  draw  the  various  sections  of  society  closer. 
By  their  sympathies,  at  leasts  they  have  tried,  to  keep  the  aspiration 
after  clerical  freedom  from  coming  into  rude  collision  with  the  wave 
of  politictd  liberalism,  now  so  rapidly  advancing  ;  and  in  consistency 
with  this,  they  have  been  ready  to  take  definitive  action,  when  oiir 
advancetl  liberal  friends  have  only  retired  languidly  to  their  studies, 
rewarding  their  more  active  brethren  with  a  smile  of  contempt  for 
their  pains.  Hence  it  has  been  not  inaptly  said  that  this  moderate- 
liberal  party  do  get  along  the  road,  while  the  Broad  Churchmen 
only  succeed  in  raising  dust. 

Jfow,  these  two  parties,  who,  by  a  union  in  which  something  was 
mutually  given  up,  could  achieve  so  much,  come  directly  to  confront 
and  oppose  each  other  on  this  point  of  patronage.  The  political 
Frankenstein  still  seems  to  pursue  the  successors  of  those  who,  by 
submission,  helped  to  call  it  into  existence. 

**The  Church  politics  of  Scotland,"  says  Dr.  "Wallace,  "centre  in 
the  question  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  Established  Church  ;  " 
and  the  continued  existence  of  the  Established  Church  is,  in  oui* 
opinion,  more  bound  up  with  patronage  than  he  is  willing  to  see. 

Patronage  has  been  the  disintegrating,  pulverizing  element  most 
unjustifiably  introduced  beneath  the  foundation  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  Mucaulay  rightly  says  that  it  has  been  the  cause  of  all 
the  dissent  in  Scotland  since  1712,  when  it  was  imposed  in  direct 
violation  of  the  articles  of  tho  treaty  of  Union.  It  was  imposed  by  a 
Parliament  wherein  Scottish  voices  were  overpowered  by  mere  imm- 
bers,  nearly  all  the  Scotch  members  voting  against  it.  The  Union 
has  been  in  many  things  beneficial  to  Scotland  ;  but  this  is  one  fatal 
disadvantage  it  brought  to  her — in  makiug  possible  the  enactment 
of  laws  OS  to  ecclesiastical  proceduro  alien  to  all  her  traditions, 
jirinciples,  and  aspirations.  If  any  weight  is  to  bo  laid  on  trudition, 
— and  certainly,  as  wo  have  seen,  Scotchmen  are  about  tl»e  lust 
persons  to  cease  to  lay  full  weight  upon  it— the  truly  national  part}' 
within  tho  Established  fJhurch  are  those  who  are  lighting  the  unti- 
patrouage  battle.  For  not  only  are  they  the  maintainers  of  old 
traditions ;  they  aro  striving  to  keep  the  Church  in  relation  with 
a  .spirit,  the  best  proof  of  whose  strength  is  the  existence  of  such 
powerful  non-endowed  churches  outside.  If  the  freedom  of  the  esta- 
blished clergy  is  henceforth  to  be  secured  purely  by  reference  to  the 
State,  then  the  advanced  party  are  right,  and  should  not  only  support 
patronage,  but  agitate  for  a  final  Court  of  Appeal,  like  that  of 
England  \  but  \i  the  Chxircb  courts  are  to  have  real  power  and  (o 
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continue  to  represent  the  laity,  then  their  course  of  inaction  is 
only  nugatory  but  self-destructive. 

It  is  in,  relation  to  patronage  that  the  truo  character  of  this 
party  comes  out  most  strongly.  The  Scottish  people,  who  in 
guch  matters  hare  always  been  keen  enough  to  see  their  own 
interestfl,  and  fully  alive  to  the  benefits  of  "  Presbyterian  parity," 
are  certainly  not  so  obtuse  as  to  fail  to  discern  that  the  extreme 
freedom  thus  claimed  for  clergymen  tends  to  make  those  who  claim 
it  somewhat  ignore  the  rights  of  the  members.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that,  while  Scotland  is  undoubtedly  becoming  more  liberal, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  this  party  enjoys  such  general  sjTUpathy  as 
might  be  expected.  Its  following  is  rather  influential,  but  very 
limited  ;  the  great  body  of  the  common  people  say  little :  what  they 
do  say  savours  of  doubtfulness.  The  reason,  perhaps,  is,  that  this  party 
are  frank  enough  not  \ia  disguise  their  feelings  as  to  their  presumed 
independence  of  the  people.  Dr.  Robert  Lee  used  to  say  that  **  the 
liberties  of  the  people  were  increasing  faster  than  their  knowledge 
and  their  grace  were."  Very  probably  this  was  over  true;  but  it 
glanced  too  keenly  athwart  the  idea  of  "Presbyterian  parity  ;  "  and 
such  expressions,  oidy  too  common  with  the  school,  will  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  nation  imwilling  to  go  so  far,  as  it  otherwiM 
might  and  would,  to  meet  them. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  plain  that  the  new  liberalism  of  the 
Scotch  Establishment,  if  it  boldly  proceeds  to  justify  itself  by  action, 
can  only  do  so  by  directly  separating  the  nation  from  it«  most  che- 
rished traditions,  and  resohnng  the  Church  itself  into  a  loose  mass  of 
sects.  Such  absolute  disconnection  of  historic  continuity  would,  we 
think,  be  perilous.  But  the  liberals,  in  truth,  do  not  recognise  any 
real  significance  in  history.  Certainly,  they  deserve  credit  for  the 
/br>mrcf-look.  The  political  mind,  however,  is  bound  to  consider 
history;  and  '^^  in  reference  to  Scotland,  it  wishes  now  to  steer  clear 
of  the  terrible  errors  of  former  legislation,  it  must  carefully  con  the 
lesson.  This  it  seems  more  inclined  to  do  than  at  any  former  period; 
and  the  intimation  of  its  intention  in  this  direction  throws  not  & 
little  light  on  the  future  of  the  advanced  party,  and  also  on  the 
practical  problems  which  it  tries  to  escape  from  facing.  All  the 
secessions  in  Scotland  have  been  the  result  of  political  pressure 
aliccting  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  and  the  steady  front  of  opposition 
which  the  clergy  presented  to  such  intrusions  was  always  strengthened 
by  their  consciousness  of  being  spokesmen  for  the  people.  Happily 
there  are  still  those  in  the  Scotch  Establishment  whose  sympathiea 
lead  them  to  hold  by  this  principle — Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  polished 
deliverances,  as  to  i!ti^  evil  done  to  religion  by  the  intermixture  of 
political  ideas,  not  yet  having  taken  such  possession  of  them  as  to 
crvercome  old-fashioned  ways  of  thinking.     Dr.  Chalmers,  who  per- 
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haps  was  the  truest  representative  in  later  times  of  this  tradition,  is 
worth  listening  to  ;  and  surely  it  is  significant  enough  that  his  most 
distinct  and  authoritative  word  was  uttered  just  at  the  beginning 
of  that  strife  which  issued  in  the  Disruption.  When  lecturing  in 
London  in  1838,  in  face  of  an  audience  not  very  often  in  the  way  of 
hearing  such  statements,  he  8jx)ke  thus  : — 

"  We  appear  for  the  families  of  our  peasants  and  onr  artisans,  and  our 
npn  of  handicraft  and  hard  labour^  Wt  are  th-  trihuitis  nf  thr  pmjth,  the 
'"iwpresentutives  of  that  class  to  whom  the  law  has  given  no  other  ropresen- 
tatives  of  their  ovra — of  the  unfranchised  nauItituUe,  who  are  withoiat  a  vote 
and  without  a  voice  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Oar  sacred  object  is  the 
moral  well-being  of  the  mighty  host  who  s^varm  and  overspread  the 
ground-floor  of  the  fabric  of  our  commonwealth  ;  and  after  the  mists  of 
prejudice  and  misconception  have  cleared  away,  onr  ultimute  hope  0/  succeu^ 
under  H''aren,  is  in  the  inherent  a)ul  es-sciilinl  iiopidarity  nf  our  ccius(i," 

Yes,  the  tribunes  of  ilus  peoph !    The  clergy  of  Scotland,  from  the 
era  of  Knox  and  Melville  down  to  the  Disruption,  save  in  the  "  times 
of  decadence  or  weakness,"  which  Mrs.  OEphant   speaks  of,  have 
always  so  regarded  themselves  ;  and  that  they   have   so   regarded 
themselves  has  been  the  source  of  their  strength.    All  political  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  the  Church,  was  on  one  side  an  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  the  people,  otherwise  unrepresented.   In  this 
way  politics,  through  the  democratic  ministry  of  the  Church,  actually 
took  on  a  colour  of  sacredness.     The  aentiment  the  Church  had  laid 
hold  of  at  first  justified  itself  in  its  fruit,  and  drew  the  hut  into  direct 
connection  with  the  palace.     Now,  all  this  is  to  be  changed  under 
the  hands  of  our  new  reformers.     They  practically  repudiate  the  idea 
of  being  tribunes  of  the  people.     Their  appeal  is  to  a  new-fledged 
aristocracy  of  culture  and  refinement.     The  divisions  they  bow  are 
not  such  as  can  bo  confined  to  the  Church ;  but,  in  spite  of  their 
desire   to  withdraw    their    interest   from    the  political   sphere,    the 
pressure  of  the  past  will  inevitably  prove  too  strong,  and  their  in- 
fluence  will   itself  finally  become  political   and  inveterate.      They 
inaugurate  a  new  war  of  classes  and  interests  that  must  in  the  end 
prove  baneful  to  Scotluad — baneful  to  the  whole  kingdom.     They 
have  won  the  honour  of  being  the  first  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  completely  and  in  theory,  to  detach  themselves  from  the 
people,  to  ignore  their  claims  in  the  presumed  dignity  of  culture,  and 
to  distinctly  and  formally'  intimate  that  they  are  no  longer,  in  any 
true  sense,  their  representatives,  as  were   the   clergy  in  old  time. 
Between  the  freedom  of  thought  they  seek  after,  and  that  complete 
nntional  fiecdom  which  Scotland  has  always  aimed  at  hitherto,  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed ;  if  iho  one  is  not  exclusive  of  the  other,  it,  at 
all  events,  tends  towards  exclusion ;  and  if  the  liberals  carry  their 
point,  what  has  come  to  pass  with  the  Church  will  come  to  pass  with 
the  nation.     Scotland  will  no  longer  be  one  people  with  a  historic 
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past,  but  a  congeries  of  societies  mutually  destructive  of  each  other, 
as  they  tend  towards  one  or  other  of  two  main  divisions — ^the  cul- 
tured and  the  uncultured  ;  those  who  have  risen  to  ideas  and  have 
esoteric  rights  and  interests,  and  those  again  who  have  only  the 
bond  of  a  common  ignorance  and  a  common  need  of  simple  teaching. 
In  spite  of  a  sort  of  sentimental  multitudinisra,  seeking  to  base  itself 
on  a  loose  humanitarianism,  the  Established  Church  must  become 
less  and  less  the  Church  of  the  people  in  the  very  measure  thai,  such 
doctrines  prevail  within  \t. 

The  complete  penetration  of  the  body-social  by  ecclesiastical 
influence,  which  we  have  said  was  noticeable  in  Scottish  history*, 
has,  no  doubt,  too  often  produced  narrowness  and  intolerant  bigotrj'; 
but  no  thoughtful  person  will  deny  that  it  has  had  one  most  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  national  lile  and  progress.  The  fluid  interaction 
of  the  lay  and  clerical  elements  has  to  such  an  extent  rubbed  down 
the  high  walls  of  class-distinction,  that,  in  Scotland,  phenomena  aro 
observable  scarcely  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  The  intermixture  of  the 
children  of  varied  grades  on  the  forms  of  the  parish  schools  seems 
to  have  wholly  taken  Mr.  Fearon  with  surprise,  when  he  paid  his 
visit  of  inspection  some  years  ago.  In  many  other  ways  the  same 
thing  meets  a  stranger's  view.  Now,  it  aeems  to  us  that  the  practical 
tendency  of  our  Broad  School,  in  so  far  as  it  seeks  to  secure  union 
on  the  ground  of  mere  iiiftllectunl  freedom,  is  distinctly  towards  the 
assertion  of  an  opposite  principle,  whose  ascendancy  would  prove  the 
reversal  of  all  this.  Grounding  itself  on  an  assumed  State-protection 
which,  were  it  real,  instead  of  being  illusory  in  face  of  the  action 
of  the  Church  courts,  would  exclude  and  weaken  the  influence  of 
the  people,  heretofore  freely  exercised  within  the  limits  provided  bv 
the  Church's  constitution — what  could  possibly  accrue  in  the  long 
run  save  divided  interests.  The  more  the  Church  is  by  State-coun- 
tenance enabled  to  fall — or  to  rise  (?) — into  the  position  of  an  organ 
of  cidture,  you  have  necessarily  an  aristocratic  Church  ;  and  in  spite 
of  occasional  utterances  now  and  then,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
this  goal  is  that  towards  which  this  party  is  inevitably  tending. 
The  languid  indifference  of  its  members  towards  those  questions  which, 
have  most  stirred  the  Scottish  laity  in  the  past,  is  thus  seen  to  bo 
quite  consistent  with  their  principles.  But  at  a  time  when  in 
England,  it  is  day  by  day  growing  more  evident  that  something 
must  be  done  to  make  the  influence  of  the  laitj-  available  to  the 
Church,  it  does  seem  a  straTjge  way  to  reform  Scotland  by  sneering 
at  or,  at  all  events,  ignoring  what  she  has  already  attained  in  this 
respect ;  and  introducing  into  her  system  those  very  alicnatioua 
between  laity  and  clergy  from  which  the  sisler-Church  is  so  sorely 
suffering.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Dr.  Robert  Lee  and  his  friends 
have  always  gpoken  with  concern  of  the  cuUivated  laity,  who  have 
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shown  a  tendency  towards  the  Episcopalian  coramumon  ;  but  it 
surely  seems  short-sighted  policy  to  run  the  risk  of  alienating  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  to  win  a  handful  of  meo,  who  after  all,  as 
Dr.  Wallace,  with  surprising  honesty,  admits,  have  very  little  in- 
fluence on  the  mass  of  the  people.     lie  writes : — 

••  The  fact  that  the  higher  classes  are  Episcopalian  will  do  very  little  to 
extend  the  influence  of  the  syfitem.  The  Scottish  gentry  have  not  much 
weight  with  the  people,  and  are  in  no  respect  their  leaders — living  a  sepwate 
life  of  their  own,  and  having  little  intercourse  or  sympathy  wnth  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  who  go  their  ovra  way,  and  who  will  probably  cling  all 
the  more  closely  to  Presbyterianism  if  they  think  that,  under  another  system, 
they  may  bo  eclipsed  and  inconvenienced  by  the  presence  of  exclusive 
neighhouis."  (P.  201,) 

Dr.  Wallace  expresses  the  conviction  that  if  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church  could  only  fall  on  any  workable  method  of  giving  the  laity 
more  power,  and  of  really  enlisting  their  sympathj',  it  might  add 
much  to  its  influence.  Strange  that  he  did  not  see  how  his  own 
party  need  to  take  the  lesson — how  he  did  not  see  that  they  are, 
after  all,  limiting  their  own  influence  by  similar  disregard  of  the 
popular  needs  and  popular  sympathies. 

This  is  one  result,  viewed  more  from  the  political  side  than  any 
other :  of  the  evils  likely  to  accrue  to  the  national  conscience  from 
such  complete  indifference  towards  accepted  sj'mboLs,  we  will  speak 
again. 

It  may  thus  come  out  that  the  advanced  party  are  hardly  so  politic 
as  they  may  seem  in  supporting  patronage  in  view  of  that  doctrinal 
comprehension  which  it  is  their  grand  aim  to  secure.  By  thia  very 
attitude  they  at  once  cut  ofl"  the  Church  from  what  is  most  influential 
in  its  own  past,  and  isolate  it  more  and  more  completely  from  the 
intense  chureh-lifc  which  surrounds  it,  without  an  assured  platform 
of  permanence  to  themselves  in  face  of  a  despised  and  contemned 
Confession,  which  yet  the  Church  alone  claims  to  administer.  Nay, 
le  fact  is  daily  growing  more  patent  that  the  influence  of  this  party 

towards  kohdion  within  the  Church  itself.  The  temper  which  was 
[finally  developed  in  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  by  the  altogether  imtoward 
jfact  that  he  found  himself  helpless  before  the  general  feeling  of  tho 
|Church  courts,  reduced  him  practicaUij,  as  it  would  no  doubt  have 
i;dono  actually,  had  he  been  longer  spared,  to  the  attitude  of  an  inde- 
rpendent  minister.  The  contempt  he  poured  upon  the  sectaries  might 
[tave  had  some  effect  had  stress  of  facts  not  compelled  him  to  include 
^tho  Established  Church  itself  in  the  same  anathema.  The  claim  of 
clerical  independence  has  so  far  in  Scotland  only  led  to  isolation. 

We  are  much  surprised  if  tho  great  bulk  of  intelligent  Scotchmen 
would  be  inclined  to  accept  a  position  which  so  clearly  carries  on  its 
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face  tlie  possibiKty  of  absolute  clerical  independence.  Scotland  is 
6ometimes  said  to  be  a  priest-ridden  country ;  but  the  riders  have 
only  ridden  safely  when  they  have  taken  good  eare  to  studr  the 
ways  of  the  steed  and  to  carefully  adapt  themselves  thereto.  The 
advanced  party  go  so  far  with  the  "doubting,  questioning"  temper 
of  Scotchmen,  and  to  that  extent  they  have  influence  ;  but  they  fail  to 
catch  the  point  where  it  inevitably  joins  with  the  people's  keen  sense 
of  liberty,  and  makes  them  absolutely  impatient  of  everything  that 
savours  of  priestcraft.  Now  the  claim  put  forth  by  Dr.  I^ee  and  the 
rest  simply  amounts  to  a  demand  that  they  be  let  teach  what  they 
choose ;  and  this  Scotchmen  will  not  readily  see  their  way  to  grant. 
Besides,  Scotchmen  like  definite  lines,  whatever  way  these  lines  may 
run,  and,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by,  the  indefinitencss  of  Broad 
Church  position  and  demand  is  their  chief  characteristic. 

Thus,  while  admitting  the  tendency  to  a  more  liberal  tone,  wo  cannot 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Scotland  is  completely  "moving  away  from  ex- 
ternal authority'  towards  self-reliance ;  from  an  objective  towards  a 
subjective  standard  of  truth."  The  mass  of  cautious  and  thoughtful 
Scotchmen  are  scarcely  preparing  to  go  this  road.  Many  things  may 
need  adjustment  —  the  very  action  taken  among  the  unendowed 
Churches  for  union  is  silently  adjusting  several  things  in  the  way  of 
drawing  point  after  point  into  the  margin  of  open  questions.*  But  as 
yet  it  has  not  been  so  much  as  mooted  to  dispense  wholly  with  the  Con- 
fession and  adopt  another  and  simpler  one.  Here,  where  we  should 
have  most  expected  to  find  some  practical  evidence  of  that  fast-growing 
liberalism  and  rational  theology,  into  which  the  Free  churches  arc  said 
to  be  advancing  more  rapidly  even  than  the  Establishment  itself,  no 
Buch  traces  can  be  found.  We  say  more  rapidly  than  the  Establish- 
ment ;  for  with  respect  to  this  point  all  our  liberal  guides  are 
Doticeably  vague.  Some  are  dumb.  The  avalanche  of  conscrvatiro 
opposition  wbich  the  bold  advance  of  Dr.  Lee  precipitated  may  dwell 
too  freshly  on  their  memories.  But  if  the  wave  of  liberal  feeling  is 
gradually  wasliing  away  the  boundaries  which  divide  the  non- 
established  Churches  from  each  other,  and  still  leaving  them  such  re- 
spect for  the  Confession  as,  with  the  qualifications  of  formula  necessai 
under  the  very  conditions  of  union,  will  be  strong  enough  to  maintain 
it  as  a  national  symbol,  it  seems  to  us  that  Providence  itself  has  put 
them  in  the  way  of  finally  achieving  a  result  now  rendered  very 
difficult  to  the  Establishment.  For  that  Frankenstein  of  a  political 
right  reappears  again.  All  the  authorities  now  admit  that  the 
Church  itself  cannot  change  its  creed  save  by  appeal  to  Parliament. 
And  the  difficulty  of  Parliament  no  longer  being  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland,  intrudes  in  such  a  waj'  as  to  make  most  wise  men  call  halt. 

^  For  Free  djon-hmrtx'fi  view  of  thi»  cee  Dr.  Banncrman'a  '*  Church  of  ChriBt,"  ii.  34. 
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Jolin  Knox  submitted  liis  creed  to  the  Estates,  that  is  true ;  but  in 
consistency  with  his  idea  of  the  headship  of  Christ  ho  took  very  good 
care  to  accept  nothing  directly  opposed  to  "what  was  conceived  to  be 
the  right  of  the  Church,  which  he  strove  to  keep  untional:  and  when 
any  great  divergence  arose,  the  Estates  had  pretty  much  to  give  way. 
80  it  was  with  the  fathers  of  the  Covenant.  But  hero  you  have  an 
Established  Church  to  be  legislated  for  by  an  asserahl y,  only  one  very 
small  fraction  of  whose  members  may  be  presumed  to  know  anything 
about  the  question,  or  to  have  the  least  sympathy  with  the  j>osition  of 
the  Church. 

TVe  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  an  overpowering  sense  of  the 
difficulties  hence  arising,  which  makes  Dr.  Wallace,  and  Mr. 
Story,  and  "  Shirley  "  so  noticeably  vague  in  regard  to  what  should 
be  done.  They  are  full  of  denunciations  of  the  creed,  loud  in  their 
advertisements  of  the  growth  of  liberalism,  which  is  so  rapidly 
divorcing  the  people  from  the  creed  ;  and  yet  they  have  not  one 
practical  thing  to  say  beyond  this,  that  the  Church,  which  has  full 
power  to  administer  the  creed,  but  none  to  change  or  modify  it,  should 
be  so  moderate  in  its  administration  as  not  to  administer  it  at  all.'  If 
they  framed  their  ideas  into  proposals  to  Parliament  for  a  new  formula, 
we  should  feel  they  were  doing  somethuig  to  help  matters  forward, 
and  should  accordingly  be  grateful  to  them.  But  no.  All  they  say 
amounts  to  this :  •'  Lot  things  remain  as  they  are ;  only  let  us  subscribe 
the  whole  thing  in  our  own  sense,  and  do  not  let  loose  on  us  the  ban- 
dogs of  the  Church  courts."  Yet  the  only  way  in  which  this  party 
.<xudd  be  at  all  consistent  is  by  an  immediate,  wide,  and  thorough 

ivass  for  change.  Because,  as  Dr.  Wallace  hints,  there  in  possi- 
bility of  complete  detachment  of  conscience  from  the  symbol,  which 
would  be  a  very  sad  result  for  poor  old  Scotland — the  country  of 
Reformers  and  Covenanters ! 

But  when  we  cast  about  a  little,  reflecting  all  the  whUo  on  the 
strange  puzzle  of  great  reformers  being  at  the  same  time  really  as 
reat  conservatives  as  those  whom  they  so  freely  placard  with  big, 
bad  names,  we  do  get  a  glimmer  of  the  cause  of  all  this.  The  truth 
is,  that  no  formula,  which  would  not  be  a  mere  mas-s  of  simple 
qualifications,  would  content  this  class  of  advanced  thinkers.  The 
proposal  to  do  away  Viith  the  Conlbssion  wholly  is  the  only  thing 
which  could  satisfy  them,  if  they  are  to  he  consistent;  but  this  they 
do  not  definitively  propose.  Yet  all  thanks  and  honour  to  Dr. 
Robert  Le«,  who  was  frank  enough  and  courageous  enough  to  throw 
down  the  cartel.  The  policy  of  the  step  may  be  doubted  so  far  as  it 
concerned  his  own  peace  ;  bat  his  words  are  as  significant  in  their 
own  way  as  Melville's,  when  he  told  James  there  were  iico  kingdoms 

•  limes'  «'Law  of  Creods,"  p.  134. 
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in  Scotland — the  more  that  Dr.  Lee's  friends  do  not  follow  bim  in 
this  line  so  often  as  they  might. 

Dr.  Lee's  statement  that  "  to  investigate,  to  ponder,  and  to  reason, 
when  we  have  for  ourselves,  or  when  others  have  determined  for  ua 
beforehand,  the  conclusion  at  which  we  must  finally  arrive,  is  indeed 
a  laborious  farce  and  a  solemn  mockery,"  *  cuts  at  the  very  root  of 
all  dogma  whatever,  and  properly  annihilates  a  Church  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  that  word,  most  certainly  in  the  sense  in  which  a  State- 
Churchman  is,  above  all,  bound  to  understand  it.  For,  as  a  nation 
cannot  be  expected  to  endow  where  it  has  no  power  of  control,  you 
must  contrive  somehow  to  give  it  a  definitory  instrument,  and  this 
can  only  be  a  line  drawn  somewhere  around  dogmas — in  short,  a 
test  of  some  kind  or  other.  There  is  no  escape  out  of  this  position. 
And  as  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  teat,  however  wide,  however 
liberally  conceived,  that  there  should  lie  in  it  the  possibility  of 
excluding  people,  it  seems  to  be  specially  involved  in  the  nature  of  a 
State  Church  that  it  must  have  dogmas,  whatever  other  Churches 
may  do.  But  if  you  have  dogmas,  however  simply  conceived,  sub- 
scription to  which  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  admission  to  orders, 
then  in  greater  or  less  degree  "conclusions  are  inevitably  determined 
beforehand."  The  same  difficulties  arise  however  wide  you  may  draw 
the  line,  for  a  line  is  there,  and  a  bar  put  upon  freedom  of  opinion. 
The  Church,  of  course,  is  not  an  institution  for  promoting  research, 
but  for  fruming  men  to  piety  and  pui'er  lives ;  and  no  restriction  ia 
thereby  put  upon  activity  exerted  for  its  proper  object.  But  the 
getting  rid  of  the  restriction  of  "conclusions  determined  beforehand'* 
— thut  is,  the  bugbear  of  all  dogmatic  truth  whatever,  so  that  no 
man  can  any  longer  be  held  bound  even  by  the  rudimentani'  dogma, 
"  That  there  ia  a  God  " — is  simply  to  reduce  the  Church  to  a  mere 
organ  of  philosophy  and  culture,  and  a  true  union  on  the  basis  of 
Christian  belief  is  no  longer  possible.  The  isolation  of  Dr.  Lee's 
position,  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  becomes  intelligible. 

Dr.  Mitchell,  of  St.  Andrew's,  speaking  of  this  claim  for  a  right  "  to 
ponder  and  to  reason,"  declares  it  a  carte  blanche  to  be  given  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Lee,  and  afterwards  to  be  filled  up  according  to  his 
pleasure.  And  we  are  compelled  to  agree  with  Dr.  Mitchell ;  for 
not  only  would  Dr.  Lee's  principles,  carried  fully  out  in  practice^, 
reduce  Presbytery  to  chaos,  but  it  would  render  impossible  an] 
settled  combination  and  communion  for  the  furtherance  of  Christian 
objects.  **  An  institute  of  free  religious  thinkers  and  teachers  of 
the  nation,"  as  advocated  by  Dr.  Wallace,  is  certainly  far  enough 
from  that  ideal  of  a  Church  which  Scotland  has  always  hitherto 
entertained ;  and  it  ia  a  question,  indeed,  how  far  this  is  compatible 
•  Lec'fl  •'  Clericil  Profession,"'  p.  12. 
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with  the  existence  of  Presbytery  at  all.  But  Dr.  "Wallace,  in  dig- 
tinctly  fornmlating  Dr.  Loe's  more  generally  expressed  idea  that  a 
State  which  enforces  dogma  cannot  be  tolerant,  has  done  service 
in  clearly  exhibiting  the  ideal  to  which  his  part)'  would  conform  the 
Church.  In  an  abstract,  rather  than  a  concrete,  form,  he  tells  us 
that  all  Confessions  whatever  are  to  be  bundled  aside  ! 

"  We  are  always  tendimf,"  saya  a  living  theologian,  "towards  the  notion 
that  we  niny  think  wbat  we  like  to  think  ;  that  there  is  no  Btandnrd  to 
which  our  thoughts  Bhould  be  conformed  ;  that  they  fix  their  own  standard. 
A  sociftif  consislit\<i  itf  uifn,  t'ach,  in  thin  sfiine,  n  loie  to  hiutM'Jf,  is  the  most 
incredible  conception  tn  the  iiorld  ;  and  yet  there  never  was  a  lime  when  the 
social  impulse  was  stronger,  or  the  craving  for  a  perfectly  united  nociety 
more  vehement.  But  I  find  that  I  cannot  check  dof^matii^m  by  beinj^  myself 
dogmatic.  I  must  think  that  the  spirit  of  dogmatism  whii-h  is  rife  amongst 
us  requires  to  be  counteracted,  not  cast  out,  and  that  I  need  myself  to  bo 
delivered  from  it." — Maurit;e,  Tkm,  Essatjitt  p.  9. 

Clearly,  therefore,  a  class  of  men  who,  while  holding  a  Confession 
in  such  disrespect  as  this,  do  not  find  it  incumbent  on  them  to  take 
united  and  immediate  action  for  change,  are  very  near  to  becoming 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  encouraging  that  very  evil  which  has  overtaken 
the  unrevised- confession-laden  Churches  of  Germany.  Either  of  two 
results  is  inevitable.  If  there  is  not,  on  the  one  hand,  an  incessant, 
half-hidden,  tentative  proclaiming  of  doctrines, /t/^  to  be  inconsistent 
with  tho  subscription,  there  will  be,  on  the  other,  a  bold  and  reckless 
defiance  of  authority  which,  were  it  to  increase,  would  tend  to  trans- 
form parish  churches  into  philosophical  class-rooms,  the  pulpits  into 
political  platforms.  Even  Dr.  Lee,  in  spite  of  all  his  straightforward- 
ness and  honesty,  allowed  himself  to  be  dissuaded  from  publishing 
certain  sermons,  for  fear  of  consequencm.  The  question  necessarily 
occurs,  how  far  such  discourses  could  have  ser\'^ed  the  purpose  of  reli- 
gious edification  for  which  the  Church  exists  and  is  endowed.  But 
towarda  no  other  result  can  these  things  tend.  Ministers  of  less 
potent  name  and  less  influential  backing  will  behave  still  more 
dubiously,  and  a  demoralization  worse  in  character  than  the  old 
Moderate  one,  will  be  inaugurated.  And  if  it  be  said  that  men  will 
only  preach  orthodoxy  because  thoy  are  held  in  by  the  rein  of  fear,  and 
that  you  will  have  but  poor  preaching,  the  evident  answer  is,  that 
whatever  the  result  in  this  regard,  tho  Confession  then  stands  for 
something  to  those  outside  the  Church,  and  so  far  accomplishes  its 
object.  Then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  preaching  of  orthodoxy 
through  fear  so  very  much  worse  a  position  morally  than  the  preach- 
ing of  discourses  which  j'et  the  preacher  refrains  from  publishing 
sitnphj  through  fear  ofcomequcnces?  The  positions  seem  to  us  not  so  very 
different  after  all.  But  to  have  a  Confession  that  is  to  bind  nobody,  and 
yet  to  be  maintained  and  used  in  a  Church  that  claims  the  solo  right 
to  administer  it,  seems  the  height  of  folly ;  and  therefore  we  cannot 
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help  thinking  the  advancoJ  party  are  somewliut  inconsistent  in  the 
security  they  feci  in  that  **  comfort "  which  delighta  to  think  the 
accession  of  Free  Churchmen  ven'  unlikely. 

The  Duko  of  Argyll,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  repreeeii- 

tative  of  the   cultivated   Presbyterian   laity,   advocates   a  modified 

formula,  but  says  distinctly  that  to  do  away  with  the  Confessir 

would  be  fraught  with   gravest  perils  to  the  Church.     In  this,  his' 

Iraco  speaks  the  general  senso  and  the  general  sentiment  of  the 

ition.     TVe  believe  if  the  advanced  liberals  could  consistently  see 

their  way  to  tiiko  up  such  a  position  as  that  of  the  Duke,  some  ht>pe 

of  a  beneficial  settlement  of  matters  might  be  entertained.     For  the 

lore  moderate  libends  would  here  go  heartily  with  them ;  and  this 

)nce  secured,  together  with  the  abolition  of  patronage,  the  Esta- 

)li8bment  would  have  opened  new  points  of  contact  at  once  with  the 

thought  of  the  ago  and  with  the  po2)ular  s^nnpathies.     But  instead 

of  acting  as  a  conciliator}^  and  uniting  element,  thia  party  uctg  as 

dissolvent,  coming  into  contact  with  other  parties  only  to  pulverise 

id  dismtegrate.     The  sneers  and  inuondoes  launched  at  those  of  the 

rpioderate  liberals  who  were  forward    in  the  recent  anti-patronage 

,  jiiovoment,  is  itself  suJhcient  proof  of  this. 

Por  these  reasons  wo  certainly  hold  that  those  are  not  the  true 

.friends  of  the  Church  who,  while  they  openly  publish  and  preach 

^  what  is  inconsistent,  to  say  the  least,  with  the  Confession,  wrap  them- 

1  eelves  up  in  a  dignified  lamcz  J'oivi\  and  even  speak  with  contempt  of 

k  those  who,  seeing  the  tendency  of  the  times,  are  practically  bcstirriag 

themselves  for  such  reconciliation  and  adjustment  as  can  be  attained. 

|The  men  who  have  now  taken  action  for  the  abolition  of  patronage 

show  themselves  wiser  than  the  "  advanced  thinkers ;  "  for  is  there 

,jiot  some  fear  that  men  who  have  "  moved  away  from  a:i  external 

luthority,  from  an  objective  to  a  subjective  standard,"  may  be  apt  to 

L apply  tlieir  principles,  and  declare  against  an  "  external  authority 

,or  an  objective  standard  "  in  the  election  of  their  ministers  ?  The  two 

rthings  are  not  absolutely  divorced  from  each  other, — at  least,  in 

■Scotland,  freedom  of  thinking  has  always  been  apt  to  breed  freedom 

■of  acting  likewise.     Dr.  Wallace's  Essay  may  here  bo  more  specially 

drawn   forward   to  establish   many  of  our  statements.     It  is  fiom 

beginning  to  end  a  plea  for  such  latitude  of  construction  as  wholly 

■  annihilates  the  Confession,  so  that  Church  courts  would  no  longer  have 

1.^  instnmient.    No  wonder  the  Church  courts,  with  that  "  corporate 

self-will"  which  is  said  to  grow  out  of  independence,  look  rather 

askance  at  such  radical  tendencies  I     Nothing  definite  is  proposed. 

*'  The  religious  thought  of  the  coimtry  is  moving  towards  a  new 

point  of  view,  and  the  Church  must  go  there  to  meet  it,  if  it  means 

to  be  instrumental  in  preserving  a  livicg  faith  within  the  mind  of 

the  nation."      ^v.  Wallace   veils   radical   changes   ujider  abstract 
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rases,  tuid  docs  not  come  to  the  point  aud  tell  us  whether  the 

[^Confession  should  be  thrown  aside,  or  the  formula  softened,  or  the 
jirhole  thing  retained  as  useless  old  armour,  only  tending  to  cumber 
tlie  action  of  a  body  filled  with  fresh  vigour,  as  ho  hopes  it  will  bo. 
Dr.  Wallace  tinds  the  justification  of  his  position  in  the  "  growth 

Lpf  a  questioning  and  doubting  spirit  towards  theological  determina- 
tions  and   ecclesiastical  institutions  claiming  Scriptural  sanction." 
lut  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  in  some  degree  exaggerated 

[1^  national  tendency  into  a  special  phenomenon,  to  get  more  coun- 
tenance to  his  theory  from  it.    Nay,  did  he  not  say,  a  few  pages 

5>efore,  that  this  "questioning,  doubting  spu'it"  was  nothing  new  ;  but 
K^ther  was,  and  had  always  been,  characteristic  of  Scotland  ?  Scot- 
md  produced  a  Hume  ;  and  Hume  is  representative  of  a  very  pro- 
minent attitude  and  temper  in  Scotland.  All  that  Dr.  Wallace 
says  on  this  point  could  have  been  said  of  Scotland  at  any  period 
since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century;  simply  because  the 
Scotchman,  in  spite  of  his  religion,  is  of  a  "  rationalistic,  doubting, 
questioning,  contradictorj'  temper."  But  the  strange  thing  is,  as  we 
lave  tried  to  show,  that  Scotchmen  live  two  lives :  so  that  what  they 
ly  seem  to  hold  in  indifierence  or  even  in  contempt  with  the  head, 
they  may  cling  to  and  cherish,  and  almost  worship,  with  the  heart. 
Where,  save  in  Scotland,  would  you  find  a  shy  maiden  counselling 
her  lover  to  protend  to  ''  lichtly "  •  her  as  he  passes  by,  so  that 
they  two  may  enjoy  a  little  longer  the  delights  of  secret  wooing  ? 
Yet  such  is  the  bui-den  of  one  of  the  most  popular  and  most  charac- 
teristic of  Scottish  songs.  It  is  this  possibility  of  attachment  con- 
cealing itself  under  indifference  and  disregard, — this  quickness  of 

[ieeling  thwai'ting  all  expected  issues,  which  men  lilce  Dr.  Wallace 
completely  fail  to  grasp  as  likely  to  be  an  influential  power  in  the 
Ijattle  of  any  such  reform  as  they  uphold.  When  it  comes  to  the 
push  they  will  find   it  so, — as  Dr.  Robert  Leo  would  assuredly  have 

^found.  Nay,  is  it  not  told  of  the  very  Hume  who  is  named  bo  freely 
in  this  connection,  how  that  when  a  man  brought  him  a  laboured 

..Bssay  against  the  Sabbath,  the  sceptic  gravely  told  him  to  go  and  put 
it  in  the  fire,  as  the  Scotch  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  had  certainly 
been  a  blessing,  and  should  be  maintained,  instead  of  being  weakened? 
The  anecdote,  whether  true  or  false,  is  not  without  its  sijjnificanco 
here.  Now  Dr.  Wallace's  Essay,  with  all  its  knowledge  of  facts, 
its  practical  shrewdness  and  neat-cut  completeness,  simply  takes  no 
cognizance  of  this  element  whatever  (save,  indeed,  by  unconscious 
contradictions),  and  everything  is  simply  forced  into  a  mould  to 
make  it  bear  the  impress  of  influence  from  Dr.  Wallace's  own  party. 
But  his  misfortune  is,  that  he  has  facilely  allowed  himself  to  proTe 
too  much. 

•  Make  light  of. 
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It  may  of  course  be  a  thing  to  be  deplored  that  this  tendency,  in 
combination  with  the  large  space  which  Church  symbols  fill  in  the 
national  history  and  associations,  makes  possible  such  a  disruption 
between  the  intellectual  and  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  Possibly 
it  was  some  glimpse  of  this  proclivity  which  made  the  Reformers 
and  men  of  the  Covenant,  whose  insight  into  the  national  character 
was  by  no  means  small,  so  determined  that  no  phase  of  social  and 
public  life  should  be  dissociated  from  religious  influence.  The 
Cameronians,  as  we  have  seen,  faithfully  following  direct  traditions, 
actually  refused  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  citizens  under  an  uncovenanted 
Government  which  made  civil  things  unholy.  Certainly  this  two- 
sidedness  of  the  national  character  is  a  fact  so  outstanding,  that  no 
true  forecast  of  ecclesiastical  possibilities  is  of  much  value  which 
does  not  take  it  into  account. 

We  have  said  Dr.  "Wallace's  Essay  presents  unconscious  contra- 
dictions.    Let  us  note  some  of  these.     He  writes  : — 

"  But  to  tliem  [the  liberal  party  in  the  Estiiblishment]  tho  true  salvation 
of  the  Church  lies  in  making  it  doctrinally  comprehensive,  so  that  by 
embracing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  national  religious  life,  it  may  meet 
the  righteous  demands  of  religious  equality.  To  those  who  are  persuaded 
of  thiB,  it  can  bo  no  recommendation  of  any  pohey  that  it  tends  to  bring 
back  the  Free  Church." 

But  were  we  not  told  a  moment  before  that  the  Free  Church  (thanks 
to  the  influence  of  the  advanced  party)  had  undergone  a  wonderful 
change  towards  more  liberal  ideas  recently  ? 

"  Since  1843,  a  generation  has  passed  away,  and  a  younger  race,  both 
clerical  and  lay,  has  arisen  to  influence  the  Chiu-ch's  counsels  and  character. 
Among  these a  more  moderate  and  liberal  tone  of  thinking  pre- 
vails, than  was  developed  in  tho  fierce  aod  extreme  times  amidst  which  the 
Free  Church  was  bom.  .....  The  number  of  pulpitn  in  increasing  from 

which  a  tolombly  broad  theologj'  is  taught." 

It  is  extremely  awkward  for  Dr.  Wallace's  liberalism  that  he 
should  so  clearly  claim  to  have  it  botli  ways  !  The  Free  Church  is 
advancing  towards  the  very  point  liberal  Churchmen  wish,  and  yet 
that  is  to  be  held  a  good  reason  for  not  recommending  any  policy 
to  bring  thera  back.  But  a  recurrence  to  Dr.  Wallace  gives  us  the 
reason.  The  progress  of  the  Free  Church  in  this  direction,  "a 
feature  more  or  less  characteristic  of  all  the  Churches,"  of  course, 
goes  very  fitly  to  support  the  generalization  that — 

"  It  is  certainly  the  testimony  of  historj'  that  when  religion  is  left  to  take 
care  of  itself,  hft  to  grow  into  any  shape  that  can  bo  given  to  it  between 
priests  and  people,  wUhoul  /hi-  orifauizcd  uppliattiini  to  «'/'«  tlevelopmeul  of  thf 
heU  rtnunu  in  the  community  [an  Amoldian  roundabout,  bettor  expressed  by 
the  single  word,  the  State],  it  is  too  apt  to  assume  forms  that  react  dis- 
astrously upon  the  commonwealth." 
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And  the  very  height  of  unconscious  inconsistency  seems  reached 
when  it  is  admitted  that  "  muny  of  the  chrgij  "  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church — a  strictly  voluntary  Church,  be  it  noted — are,  aa 
well  as  many  in  the  Establishment,  '*  men  of  liberal  sentiments." 
Dr.  "Wallace  might  have  added,  only  it  woidd  have  borne  rather 
strongly  against  his  position — that  these  United  Presbyterians,  by 
the  very  fact  of  subscribing  a  modified  formula,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Confession  is  taken  as  exhibiting  the  sense  in  which  Scripture  is 
believed,  instead  of  the  more  binding  subscription  aa  "  the  confession 
of  my  faith/'  had  already  made  a  step  forward.  But  then  the 
awkward  thing  is,  that  this  is  a  purely  voluntary  Church,  which,  on 
his  principle,  should  only  develop  what  is  **  apt  to  react  disastrously 
upon  the  commonwealth/* 

But  the  practically  disastrous  reaction  anticipated  m  this  special 
instance  is  that  "  liberal  Churchmen  foel  that  a  great  accession  of 
Free  Churchmen  might  not  prove  comforiahk  to  them**  If  the 
comfort  of  liberal  Churchmen  is  identical  with  the  true  good  of  the 
commonwealth,  then  it  must  bo  admitted  that  Dr.  Wallace  has  more 
than  proved  his  point.  The  comfort  of  liberal  Churcbmen  thus 
becomes  the  central  clement  in  the  process  of  making  the  Church 
doctrinally  comprehensive.  It  is  well  to  see  brethren  growing  together 
into  unity  of  opinions.  This  is  from  a  recent  volume,  written  by 
distinguished  English  Nonconfonnists — 

"  The  right  of  prosontation,  if  it  appears  an  advantage  on  one  side,  is 
manifestly  a  disadvantage  on  another.  If  it  bestow  independence  upon  an 
incumbent,  it  inflicts  the  opposite  upon  a  people-  They  have  no  voice  in 
the  selection  of  their  iuHiructor.  They  must  submit  to  his  teaching,  how- 
ever contrary  it  may  be  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  their  own  conscieatious 
convictions.  Much  is  said  of  the  freedom  of  clergymen  so  inducted ;  but 
.Buch  freedom  for  a  clergyman  is  really  the  bondage  of  his  parishioners." — 
Ecclesiti,  p.  37. 

Dr.  "Wallace's  true  policy,  and  certainly  his  best  argument,  would 
phave  been  to  show  that  no  progress  towards  liberality  had  been 
^made  outside  the  Established  Church.  A  similar  error  Mr.  Story 
falls  into  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  in  bearing  so  harshly  against 
the  great  mass  of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  courts. 
The  frightful  epithets  about  selfishness,  self-interest,  and  hypocrisy, 
which  are  used  in  regard  to  thom,  force  us  very  reluctantly  to  think 
of  a  Scotch  proverb  about  a  certain  bird. 

But  might  not  a  stranger  be  justified  in  expressing  some  surprise 
that  the  growth  of  liberal  ideas  outside  the  Established  Church  is 
not  held  to  have  something  to  do  with  *' comprehension,"  as  well 
as  the  growth  of  liberal  ideas  inside  it  ?  How  Dr.  Wallace  could 
L-calmly  trace  cut  such  a  revolution  in  the  seceding  churches  as, 
on  his  own  admission,  puts  them  on  a  level  with  the  Establishment 
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for  liberality,  and  in  the  Tery  direction,  too,  that  he  so  much  prizes,  and 
at  the  same  time  look  so  coldly  on  anything  like  the  idea  of  union  or 
comprehension  towards  them,  seems  to  us  very  remarkable.  If,  as 
Dr.  "Wallace  seems  to  hope,  the  growth  of  liberal  ideas  is  destined 
to  go  on  as  it  has  done  of  late,  in  spite  of  the  aptness  of  "  religion 
when  left  to  take  care  of  itself"  to  "react  disastrously  upon  the 
commonwealth,"  might  not  the  best  safety  of  men  like  Dr.  Robert 
Lee  and  himself  lie  in  the  Establishment  seeking  to  embrace  and 
receive  back  such  communities  ?  In  removing  the  producing  causes 
of  what  is  apt  to  "  react  so  dangerously  upon  the  commonwealth  " 
lies  surely  one  of  the  very  first  duties  of  a  national  Church,  more 
especially  when  the  "true  salvation  of  the  Church  lies  in  its 
emhracing  as  much  an  possible  of  the  national  reliyiom  life,  so  that  it 
may  meet  t/te  righteous  demands  of  religious  equality."  Or  is  it  that 
we  must  return  on  the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  that  liberal 
ideas  "  react  disastrously  on  the  commonwealth  "  when  developed 
among  seceders ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  seed  of  new  bless- 
ings to  Church  and  nation  when  they  are  developed  in  the  Church, 
more  especially  with  a  reference  to  the  comfort  of  //6e/'a/ Churchmen? 
"  Quietude  of  opinion  has  always  been  an  omen  of  evil  and  not  of 
good  to  the  Church,"  says  Principal  Tulloch,  and  in  this  the  older 
leaders  would  have  fully  agreed  with  him.  But  certainly  they  never 
encouraged  the  attitude  of  individual  revolt  and  isolation,  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  position  of  men  who  feel  they  have  diverged 
so  far  from  the  ordinarily  received  sense  of  a  Confession  that  they 
are  completely  out  of  harmony  with  the  Church,  and  must  shrink 
from  its  associated  conscience  and  counsel.  And  notwithstanding 
that  Principal  Tulloch's  pamphlet  on  the  "Function  of  Debate  in 
Theology,"  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  breathes  a  more  con- 
ciliatory tone,*  it  gives  no  hint  as  to  where  any  clear  line  might 
be  drawn  so  as  to  relieve  the  Church  irom  a  position  calculated 
to  generate  sects  and  parties  within  it, — a  thing  which  all  the 
machinery  of  Presbytery  was  instituted  with  the  one  end  of  pre- 
venting. The  whole  theory  of  the  Scotch  Church  is,  and  has  been, 
that  its  collective  voice  is  superior  even  to  creed.  Recent  legal 
decisions  have,  of  course,  blown  rather  rudely  over  the  still  waters 
of  this  conviction,  more  especially  as  regards  the  Establish- 
ment ;  but  that  this  was  and  is  the  theory  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt  whatever.     Otherwise,  what  can  mean  the  ever-repeated 

*  Dr.  Tulloch  i^aks  'n-ith  moro  wisdom  than  others  of  his  school : — "  It  would  not 
bo  well  for  you  to  he  constantly  straining  these  conclusions  and  probing  thoir  founda- 
tion as  if  nothing  hud  hecn  settled.    This  I  am  sure  would  not  he  good  for  you 

Tou  will  recogniHO  that  the  old  solutions  on  dogmatic  controversy,  whether  or  not  they 
aio  any  longer  adequate,  are  entitled  to  your  deepest  respect"— i^ii//c^»  of  JDtbate  in 
Theology,  p.  12. 
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stafcemeafits  we  meet  with,  from  the  time  of  Knox  and  Melville  down 
to  our  o^m  di;y,  callirif^  on  any  one  who  can  show  wherein  the  Con- 
fession is  inconsistent  with  Scripture,  to  come  furwai"d  "of  his 
gentleness"  (such  was  the  early  phrase),  and  make  proof  of  the 
some  in  presence  of  the  Assembly  ?  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that 
Theoretically  Prcsbyteriauisui  had  already,  in  the  moment  of  ita 
ongin,  made  full  provision  for  what  Baron  Bunsen  bo  desiderates  in 

le  disorganized  Church  politics  of  Germany — the  voice  of  the 
tongregation,  to  which  a  member  may  make  appeal  in  order  to  the 
bringing  of  his  judgment  into  conformity  with  that  of  the  Gemeinde. 

This  is  a  process^  of  course,  verj^  different  from  anything  beheld  in 

18  Church  of  Rome  ;  but  it  yields  a  result  which  may  stand  in  the 
ttf  an  authority  to  the  wavering  individual  conscience — -certain 
fb  waver  the  more  where  multiplied  traditional  forms  are  lightly 
held,  and  where  there  is  not  such  constant  adjustment  of  these  to 
living  consciences  and  to  the  special  needs  of  a  period  as  Presby- 
tt^rianism  by  this  means  certainly  in  principle  seeks  to  provide  for. 
Che  Confession  can  never  on  this  account  be  consistently  reduced  to 
a  simple  negative  thing  or  to  mere  articles  of  peace.  In  former 
Ltimes  this  was  clearly  felt  and  acted  on  ;  for  in  1692  the  Assembly 
lecisively  declined  to  accept  from  the  king  a  formula,  which  would 

ive  enabled  them  to  do  this.  While,  therefore,  it  would,  on  the 
one  hand,  be  easy  to  cull  authorities  from  all  the  Churches  to  prove 
that  this  is  still  the  theory  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism,  it  certainly 
would  be  as  easy,  on  the  other,  to  establish  the  doctrine,  that  the  chief 
force  of  the  system  has  been  directed  into  keeping  intact  a  strong 
attraction  of  all  opinion  towaixis  the  associated  centre,  the  highest 

spresentativo  organ  of  the  whole — the  General  A8scmbl3^  And, 
strangely  enough,  the  voices  of  the  leaders  of  the  Establishment  are 
most  decisive  on  thiti  head.  Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the  im- 
pugning of  the  Confession  publicly,  without  having  first  made  state- 
ment to  the  higher  tribunals  of  the  change  of  attitude  towards  it, 
amounts  to  the  most  serious  infringement  of  the  law  of  the  Church. 
Without  going  over  a  long  list  of  authorities,  let  us  refer  to  two 
quite  recent  ones,  called  forth  by  circumstances  within  the  memory  of 
all  who  take  an}-  interest  in  Scotch  Church  politics.  This  is  from  a 
pamphlet  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  St.  Andrew's, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  Church  cannot  be  doubted : — 

"  Whenever  o  minister  deems  it  his  duty  to  give  open  oxprossion  to 
opinions  apparently  inconsistent  with  the  Confession  which  he  has  owned 
aud  subscribed,  he  must,  with  rcspoct  to  these,  be  conti'ul  to  abide  the 
judgment  of  his  brethren  ;  ho  must  be  able  to  vindicate  his  consistency  to 
their  satisfaction,  and  if  he  fail  to  do  so,  mnst  continue  to  hold  his  place 
in  the  Church,  not  ctf  Itujal  right,  hutj'fom  (heir  forbefitance  tilonr."  '■'■ 

•  "We«tinin»ter  Confession,  and  its  Historical  ReLitions,  p.  v. 
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Then    take    this    from,    if   possible,    a    still    higher   aulhoritj^ 
Dr.  Cook : — 

*'  A  minifiter  cannot  openly  within  the  Charch  impagn  the  CoufessioD. 
He  mast  forfeit,  shoold  he  be  Ie<1  tu  cbAnge  his  views  ^vith  regard  to  it,  that 
position,  his  admiiiaion  to  which  hia  signature  to  the  Confessiun  of  Faith 
was  an  essentioJ  preliminary."  ' 

It  seems  to  have  been  felt  vaguely  from  the  first  that,  in  the  very 
degree  that  there  was  true  independence  and  real  sincerity,  there 
would  be  variations  of  attitude  towards  the  creed — that,  indeed,  a 
creed  in  representing  all  can  only  represent  individuals  as  freely 
yielding  something ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  the  Church  constituted  itself  the  absolute  judge  of  the 
measure  of  allowable  divergence  as  laid  to  the  test  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Here  again  we  see  how  Presbytery,  while  strict  in  defending  itself 
from  all  outside  domination,  yet  aimed  at  keeping  clear  a  plastic 
sphere  for  its  own  inclusive  self-adjusLmcnt.  If  firm  towards  others, 
it  could  be  considerate  to  its  own  members  as  against  others. 
The  Confession  contained  the  truth  of  God  of  a  verity  so  far, 
said  the  Fathers ;  but  let  any  one  come  and  convince  us  of  its 
being  inconsistent  with  the  "Word  of  God,  and  we  will  in  that  matter 
yield  unto  him.  This  is  still  practically  the  view  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Scotch  people ;  and  men  of  learning  and  intelligence  are  not  afraid 
to  reiterate  the  principle.  Strange  it  is,  too,  that  the  Free  Church, 
held  generally  to  be  the  most  fixed  and  dogmatic  of  all  the  churches, 
is  readiest  with  its  admissions.  This,  for  instance,  is  a  very  thought- 
ful and  moderate  view  of  the  matter : — 

"  We  do  not  say  that  the  statements  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
comprise  the  whole  truth  of  God ;  what  we  do  say  is,  that  we  believe  them 
to  he  true — to  be  a  true  oxpresHion  of  the  revealed  mind  and  will  of  God  so 
far  as  they  go,  J^ft  any  pnrt  of  thrm  In-  proved  from  .SVr//i/M*r  to  bf  fttUe,  and 
tcfi  give  it  up,  for  we  hold  them  only  because  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  tme. 
We  invite  every  man  to  go  beyond  them  if  he  can.  We  encourage  and  call 
upon  evei'y  student  of  God's  Holy  Word  to  press  forward  to  fresh  discoveries 
of  truth,  and  to  open  new  news  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture.  *  There 
remaineth  yet  much  land  to  be  possessed."  Those  who  have  studied  the 
Bible  longest  and  most  prayerfully  arc  most  convinced  of  that.  But  here, 
we  beUeve,  in  this  form  of  ancient  and  sound  words,  is  much  of  the  good 
land  and  large  already  so  far  explored  and  taken  possession  of.  Hero  is  so 
much  of  truth  made  good,  and  rescued  from  the  tumult  of  error  and  igno- 
rance, and  fenced  round  with  enduring  bulwarks,  which  have  many  a  time 
already  turned  the  battle  from  our  gates."  f 

Or  again,  this  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Horatius  Bonar : — 


"  Disguise  it  as  we  may,  truth  is  dogma. 
and  creeds  as  bondage  and  shackles ;   let 


Let  men  sneer  at  catechisms 
them  call  them  skeletons,  or 


•  Modcmtor'a  Address  in  Establuhud  Church  Assemhly,  1866. 
t  Bttncennan's  *'  Church  of  Chrut,"  i.  321.  j 
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bones,  or  sometliing  more  offensive  still,  these  formularies  are  meant  to  be 
|«ompilationB  of  iniih.  In  so  far  as  tliey  can  be  shown  to  contain  error,  let 
[them  be  amendod  or  fluug  aside  ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  embody  truth ,  let 
lem  be  accepted  and  honoured  as  most  helpful  to  the  Christian  life  ;  not 

simply  sustaining  it,  but  also  giving  it  stability  and  force ;  preventing  its 

being  weakened  or  injured  by  change,  caprice,  love  of  novelty,  or  individual 

self-will."  • 

"We  have  quoted  these  two  passages,  because,  uttered  by  represen- 
tative men,  they  express  the  feelings  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  Scottish  people.  The  existence  of  such  a  feeling  we  regard  as  a 
justification  of  many  of  our  statements  as  to  the  impolitic  nature  of 
the  attacks  made  by  the  advanced  liberals  upon  the  standards,  even 
in  cases  where  we  could  to  some  extent  sympathise  with  the  feelings 
which  prompted  their  attacks.  But  till  they  see  their  way  to  a 
ftaore  comprehensive  and  conciliating  mode  of  action,  to  more  defi- 
nite proposals,  and  to  wiser  forbearances,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
grapple  with  the  real  difficulties  of  the  position.  Confessions  have 
two  uses :  they  are  signs  of  things  believed,  and  they  are  testimonies 
of  fights  fought  and  victories  won.  Not  yet  has  the  AVestminster 
Confession  ceased  to  have  some  significance  for  Scotland  in  the  first 
sense;  and  surely  that  will  be  for  her  a  sorry  day  when  she  throws 
aside  for  ever  such  memorials  of  Lard  fights,  such  trophies  of  her 
freedom  and  independence.  la  it  not  a  grievous  error  to  seek  to  engraft 
upon  Presbyterian  institutions  the  presumed  freedom  which  attends  a 
Church  whose  liberty  seeks  centre  in  the  Royal  supremacy  ?  The 
advanced  Presbyterians  had  better  walk  warily.  There  can  be  no 
^doubt  that  ultimately  a  great  Presbyterian  Union  will  bo  consum- 
mated in  Scotland — that  the  obstacles  which  now  lie  in  the  way  to 
it  are  temporary',  and  will  vanish  with  advancing  years.  Can  there 
be  a  doubt  that  such  a  Church,  holding  the  Confession  on  the  ground 
of  what  is  common  in  it  to  all,  would,  by  the  ver}^'  fact  of  its  existence, 
compel  a  political  reconsideration  of  Church  aflfairs,  more  especially 
if  the  Establishment,  as  this  party  advisee,  clings  to  its  patronage  ? 
And  if  it  BO  cling,  is  there  no  fear  that  the  spirit  which  before  issued 
in  disruption  may  break  out  again  to  weaken  and  vex  the  Established 
Church  ?  This  is  the  dilemma  liberal  churchmen  in  Scotland  havo 
to  meet ;  and  certainly  those  men  are  hardly  taking  the  noblest  way  to 
achieve  the  solution  of  the  problem  who  hug  the  idea  of  an  illusory 
freedom  secured  to  them  by  the  State,  and,  in  an  imaginary  security 
and  dignity,  laugh  and  sneer  at  practical  efibrta  put  forth  with  tho 
best  intentions  both  for  progress  and  for  peace. 

H.  A.  Page. 


*  Catecimm  of  the  SoottUh  Reformation,  p.  xiii. 
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FROM   THE   WORKMAN  a   POrNT   OF    VIEW. 


TN  the  formation  of  a  fair  and  just  judgment  of  Trades'  XTnions,  it 
-^  is  necessary  to  pass  in  s^vift  review  a  long  series  of  facts  of  which 
they  are  tho  present  consequence. 

Tho  history  of  attempts  by  public  authority  to  adjust  the  relations 
betwixt  Capital  and  Labour,  employers  and  employed,  may  be  trac 
in  English  annals  as  far  back  as  tho  reign  of  tho  First  Edward^ 
These  attempts,  therefore,  cover  a  period  of  six  hundred  years.     But 
measures  which  germinated  under  "  liongshanks,"  did  not  attaii 
development  till   his   grandson    ascended  the  throne.      By  severol^ 
[Btatutes  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  labour  and  trade  were  aflected. 
Wages  and  tho  price  of  provisions  were  regulated.     The  woollen 
manufacture  was  introduced  from  the  Netherlands.     The  property 
of  foreign  merchants  in  England  was  seized  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  King.     Ho  also  debased  the  coin,  and  prohibited  its  exportation,. 
He  likewise  forbade  the  exportation  of  wool  and  other  articles.     He 
put  penalties  upon   forestalling,  and   even   attempted   to  restrain 
■  private  expenditure.      Tliese  interferences  teased  the  pc<jplo,  and 
increased  those  evils  which  they  pretended  to  cure.     The  failure  of 
one  statute,  however,  did  but  lead  to  another,  demonstrating  the 
falseness  of  the  legislation  by  a  protracted  series  of  bad  results. 

The  Act  ^2''\  Ed.  HI.  c.  i.)  first  regulating  wages,  was  therefor©^ 
styled  the  "Labourers'  Act."     A  great  plague   had  thinned  the 
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working  classes,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact,  claimed  an 
Wvancu  of  wages.  It  was  consequently  enacted,  that  labourers  in 
husbandry  should  not  take  more  than  a  certain  sum,  should  be  hired 
for  fixed  terms,  should  be  sworn  to  obey  the  statute,  and,  on  dis- 
obedience, be  put  in  the  stocks  for  throe  days.  This,  in  all  proba- 
bility, 13  the  origin  of  the  name  "  statutes"  given  to  the  periodical 
hirings  of  farm  servants  in  the  northern  counties  to  this  day.  "With 
pTiijdial  labourers,  then  littlo  better  than  slaves,  and  even  now  in 
some  counties  mere  serfs,  little  ceremony  was  used.  But  the  Third 
Hdward  and  his  parliaments  handled  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  espe- 
^Cially  when  foreigners,  quite  as  severely.  He  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon 
the  ancient  guilds, — those  trades*  anions  in  their  original  form.  But, 
first,  they  were  combinations  of  ma-sters  and  men.  Their  object  was 
to  foster  the  respective  trades  of  whose  practitioners  they  were  com- 
posed. They  possessed,  in  fact,  a  monopoly  privilege  of  producing 
certain  articles  in  the  town  where  tlioy  were  placed.  Tlio  freemen 
of  each  trade,  that  is  to  say,  those  bora  in  that  trade,  or  those  who 
had  sowed  an  apprenticeship  to  it,  thereby  becoming  free,  were 
alone  entitled  to  its  privileges;  all  others  were  excluded,  being 
mere  sGvh.  When  it  seemed  that  these  corporations  shackled 
industry  instead  of  promoting  it,  a  law  was  passed  annulling  their 
franchises.  In  the  same  reign,  however,  another  law  declared  appren- 
tioeship  indispensable,  and,  a  trade  once  chosen,  prohibited  change 
of  occupation.  ^Yhen  license  was  given  to  make  cloth,  not  only 
were  prices  fixed  by  law,  but  it  also  prescribed  the  kind  to  be  worn 
by  artizuns  or  by  rustics,  and  even  the  sort  of  shrouds  in  which  the 
corpse  of  a  townsman  or  of  a  countryman  should  be  buried. 

The  next  remarkable  statutory  interferences  with  labour  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  In  1425  the  workmen  in  the  building 
trade  drew  hostile  attention  by  efforts  to  maintain  their  rights,  at 
variance  with  the  Statute  of  Labourers  before- mentioned.  To  restrain 
them  an  Act  was  passed  which  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  combine 
in  the  way  imputed,  and  subjected  all  who  should  be  convicted  of 
taking  part  in  such  combinations  to  an  indefinite  terra  of  imprison- 
ment. In  1444  the  general  rate  of  wages  for  all  ordinary  workmen 
was  again  fixed  by  special  statute. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  legislation  of  this  description  took  a 
turn  in  favour  of  those  guilds  which  Edward  III.  hod  abolished. 
Those  were  now  restored,  and  invested  with  a  monopoly  of  labour. 
An  Act  was  passed  in  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VL,  tending  in  like 
manner  to  discourage  independence  on  the  part  of  the  working  men. 
In  1549  they  were,  for  the  first  time  in  set  terms,  forbidden  by  law 
to  enter  into  agreement  with  each  other  tis  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  would  dispose  of  their  labour.     The  jwlicy  in  preceding  reigns 
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had  been,  first,  to  keep  down  the  countrymen  in  absolute  serfdom ; 
and,  as  to  masters  and  men  in  towns,  to  maintain  wages  and  profits 
by  keeping  down  competition.  This  naturally  engendered  a  notion  ' 
that  law  could  regulate  wages  and  fix  prices.  Those  not  content 
with  their  wages,  and  those  dissatisfied  with  the  prices  demanded  for 
oommodities,  threw  the  blame  upon  Government.  This,  perhaps, 
wns  the  origin  of  the  connection  between  physical  distress  and  politi- 
cal discontent.  When,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  sis  hundred 
cloth-shearers  of  Shrewsbury  complained  of  foreign  interlopers,  the 
legislature  interposed ;  and  those  "  non-unionists,"  as  perhaps  they 
would  now  bo  styled,  were  driven  out  of  the  town.  The  consequence, 
however,  was,  that  the  trade  left  it.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
nevertheless,  and  long  after,  Parliament  continued  to  "meddle  and 
muddle."  The  Apprentices  Act,  which  continued  in  force  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  compelled  all  men  not  gentlemen  born  to  work, 
whether  in  trade  or  in  husbandry,  at  wages  assessed  by  the  justices, 
but  not  tiU  after  seven  years'  apprenticeship.  From  this  law  the 
guilds  and  corporations  were  for  the  most  part  exempt;  one  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  that  industry  left  them,  and  took  up  its  abode 
in  places  then  obscure,  but  now  of  world-wide  fame,  as  Manchester, 
IJirminghara,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  so  forth. 

Under  the  first  competitions  between  machinery  and  hand-loom 
weaving,  into  which  there  is  not  room  to  enter,  the  operatives  betook 
themselves  to  the  example  set  by  the  guilds  and  corporations,  of  com- 
bining for  the  maintenance  of  wages.  The  Act  of  Edward  VI.  had 
forbidden  this  under  heavy  penalties.  Nevertheless,  the  bold  men  of 
the  building  trades  persisted.  The  battle  was  fierce  and  long.  No 
fewer  than  thirty  statutes  were  enacted  in  successive  reigns  against 
confederacy  to  raise  wages  ;  and  they  remained  in  force  till  the  year 
1824,  when  they  were  all  repealed. 

This  was  an  admission,  if  not  of  the  rightfulness  of  such  combina- 
tions, yet  of  the  fact  that  repression,  instead  of  stopping  them,  rather 
increased  them,  and  put  them  upon  the  employment  of  secret  methods 
as  well  as  of  resentful  practices.  "  It  was  felt,"  remarks  an  impartial, 
not  to  say  an  unfriendly  historian,  "  that,  by  confounding  right  and 
wrong,  and  treating  unionists  as  felons,  men  were  led  to  regard 
things  really  vicious  with  less  aversion  than  formerly." 

When  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws 
in  1824  is  considered,  it  seems  strange  that  the  legality  of  trades* 
imions  should  have  been  subsequently  questioned.  Then,  provided 
always  that  no  violence  were  used,  it  became  lawful  for  workmen  to 
'  'e  for  such  purposes  as  fixing  or  advancing  wages,  altering  hours 
determining  quantity  to  be  done  in  a  given  time,  and  even 
them  cither  to  quit  work  or  to  return  to  it.     Masters  and 
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men  were  now  equally  free ;  only,  as  to  the  men,  they  must  allow 
among  themaelvea  the  same  freedom.  As  to  strikes,  that  is  a  subject 
for  future  consideration.     The  present  theme  is  trades*  unions. 

Were  any  man,  acknowledged  as  a  leader  amoug  the  trades,  asked 
for  his  definition  of  trades*  unions,  he  would  probably'  make  answer 
after  this  fashion :  Trades'  unions,  he  might  say,  are  the  means 
adopted  in  combination  to  prevent  the  working  man  from  being 
coerced,  by  pressure  upon  him  as  an  individual,  into  the  acceptance 
of  unreasonable  terms  from  nn  employer  in  the  purchase  of  his  labour. 
The  value  and  usefulness  of  these  organizations  would  be  described 
as  consi-sting  in  their  tendency  to  prevent  the  rate  of  wages  from  full- 
ing below  a  fair  remuneration — a  tendency  which  would  operate 
without  check  but  for  the  impediment  set  up  by  the  power  of  com- 
bination. Nor  would  any  open-minded  working  man  think  it  neces- 
sary to  conceal,  as,  perhaps,  the  ultimate  object  of  trades'  unions,  to 
secure  for  the  producing  labourer  that  portion  of  the  profits  of 
production  which,  on  a  fair  estimate,  should  fall  to  his  share.  The 
claims  set  up  on  behalf  of  the  workman,  and  sought  to  be  advanced 
and  established  by  means  of  trades'  unions,  may,  in  fine,  be  divided 
under  four  general  heads  : — 

First,  the  power  of  bargaining  as  a  seller  of  labour. 
Secondly,  the  demand  of  fair  wages  in  exchange  for  his  work. 
Thirdly,  the  limitation  of  exertion  to  reasonable  hours. 
Fourthly,  his  right   as   the   producer  to  a   share  of  the  profits 
accruing  from  production. 

Trades'  unions  are  neither  more  nor  leas  than  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  those  who  form  them  being  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources  for  their  own  welfare,  safety,  protection,  and  defence. 
Called  into  existence  by  the  requirements  of  the  working  classes, 
they  are  sustained  by  a  deepening  conviction  of  their  value  aud 
indispensableness.  They  are  equally  essential  to  the  promotion  of 
the  common  welfare,  and  to  the  guardianship  of  the  common  interests. 
But  are  they  to  be  eternal  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  depends 
upon  circumstances.  When  they  shall  cease  to  benefit  the 
classes  who  have  formed  them,  when  they  shall  no  longer  prove 
advantageous  to  the  people  in  the  mass,  and  when  labour  shall  be 
able  to  dispense  with  the  shield  that  they  throw  around  it — then 
they  will  die  by  a  natural  death,  without  the  employment  of  any 
external  agency  for  their  destruction.  Nor  is  this  all.  Till  those 
conditions  shall  be  concurrently  fulfilled,  no  amount  of  external 
agency  put  forth  against  them  will  accomplish  their  extinction.  On 
the  contrary,  any  such  attempts  would  but  stimulate  them  into  more 
active  life,  and  provoke  them  into  more  resolute  energy.  The  will 
to  extinguish  them  may  be  present  in  many  minds,  but  how  to  per- 
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form  what  tlicy  devise  they  will  never  find,  except  they  kill  them, 
as  the  man  was  advised  to  kill  his  enemies,  by  kindness. 

That  one  of  the  main  objects  of  trades'  unions  is  to  maintain  wages 
at  a  proper  point,  none  of  their  advocates  or  apologists  pretend  to 
deny  ;  but  they  do  venture  to  aslc  why  to  the  producers  of  commo- 
dities which  other  men  moke  subject  of  sale  and  purchase  in 
the  open  market,  should  be  denied  that  power  of  barg-aining  whicli 
vendor  and  purchaser  fully  enjoy,  and  very  freely,  not  to  say 
obstinately,  exercise  ?  The  consumer,  too,  may  chaffer  as  long  aa 
he  likes ;  but  the  producer,  forsooth,  must  be  steeped  for  ever 
in  that  "  moral  molluscousness "  which  my  Lord  Elcho  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  make  into  a  proverb — an  abridged  form  of  the 
proverb  M'ith  wliich  we  were  all  familiar  in  childhood,  when  we  used 
to  bid  one  another  "  Open  the  mouth,  shut  the  eyes,  and  see  what 
God  would  send  us."  At  the  time,  perhaps,  of  this  present  writing, 
what  is  going  forward  in  the  cotton  markets  of  Liverjxjol  and  Man* 
Chester  ?  3Ien  of  business  are  agreed  that  "  brevitj^  is  the  soul  of 
"wit "  in  business,  whatever  it  may  be  In  literature.  Thus,  most  of 
them  sura  up  whole  volumes  on  Free  Trade,  in  the  maxim  of  "  buying 
cheap  and  selling  dear."  The  Manchester  men  are  trying  to  buy 
cheap  at  Liverpool  and  to  sell  dear  at  home ;  but  at  Liverpool  the 
same  thrifty  ideas  prevail,  and  these  exercises  of  a  common  propensity 
in  opposite  directions  bring  negotiation  to  a  stand.  Nobody,  how- 
ever, says,  How  shocking !  bat  no  sooner  does  the  working  man  piit 
in  a  practical  claim  to  bargain,  like  other  men,  for  the  commodity  in 
which  he  deals,  than  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  the  mart  and  the 
exchange  are  scandalized  beyond  all  power  of  containing  their 
righteous  indignation.  It  maj'  bt>  foreseen  that  a  distinction  would 
l)e  set  up  between  two  individual  bargainers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
l)etween  master  and  men  on  the  other ;  but  the  distinction  really 
makes  no  difference;  it  is  in  both  eases,  "Pull,  devil;  pull,  bakor.** 
jBargiiias  on  the  flagstones  at  Liverpool,  or  in  the  Trade  Hall  of 
Manchester,  are  not  between  A  and  B,  but  between  vendors  and 
purchasers  in  the  aggregate ;  and  both  those  who  offer  goods  for  sale 
and  those  who  present  themselves  in  the  attitude  of  buyers,  act 
literally  upon  the  principle  of  the  trades'  unions,  and  bring  all  the 
power  they  can  to  bear  upon  the  maintenance  of  prices,  or  upon 
their  abatement,  accoi'ding  as  this  or  that  course  suits  them.  The 
same  thing  takes  place  in  all  serious  contentions  betwixt  master  and 
men.  Usuallj*,  if  the  dispute  begins  in  one  factor}'  or  workshop,  it 
18  taken  up  by  others  in  the  same  line  of  business,  and  becomes  a 
regular  trade  conflict.  If,  then,  the  individual  employer  betakes 
himself  for  support  to  other  employers  in  the  same  trade,  what 
wonder  that  a  fellow-feeling  among  thoii-  workmen  should  exprea 
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itself  in  similar  co-operation  for  mutual  protection  and  help  P  But 
take  the  case  of  one  mosler  on  one  side,  and  a  thousand  men  on  the 
other:  his  position  as  proprietor,  capitalist,  and  employer,  gives 
him  a  power  which,  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  united  power  of  his 
thousand  men,  is  immensely  too  great  for  any  one  among  the  thou- 
sand to  cope  Mnth  single-handed  ;  whereas,  let  the  whole  number 
combine  in  one  demand  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  no  more  than 
their  due,  and  then  the  parties  would  be  equally  matched. 

The  question  of  wages  is  one  which  all  the  candid  and  reasonable 
must  admit  to  be  attended  with  difficulties,  some  of  which  are 
hard,  if  not  impossible,  of  dogmatical  solution.  Like  every  other 
question  in  which  there  is  or  may  be  a  rivalrj',  a  competition,  or  a 
clashing  of  interests,  it  becomes  easier  of  practical  settlement  in 
proportion  as  all  concerned  can  be  induced  to  boar  in  mind  and 
cany  out  the  golden  rule,  "All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  j^ou,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  Here  is  a  clue  out 
of  the  most  labyrinthine  maze.  But,  in  the  business  of  life,  we  are 
obliged  to  come  down  to  lower  ground.  Society  is  no  longer  society, 
however,  if  an  honest,  sober,  and  industrious  man  bo  not  enabled  to 
live.  Even  political  economists  approach  to  something  like  eloquence 
when,  in  reference  to  trades'  unions,  they  flourish  before  the  eyes  of 
the  many  "  the  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand."  But  arc  the 
tmionists  always  to  be  hearers  only  ?  May  they  not,  for  once,  be 
allowed  to  speak,  and  have  even  "  inexorable "  doctrinarians  for 
their  patient  audience  ?  These  have  much  to  say  concerning  pro- 
duction and  consumption-  AVill  they  not  grant,  then,  that  the  man 
who  gives  his  whole  lifft  to  the  production  of  wealth,  to  the  enrich- 
ment, first,  of  another  man,  next  of  a  number  of  other  men,  and 
ultimately  of  an  entire  country  and  people, — that  such  a  man  is 
fairly  entitled  to  have  himself  and  his  family  well  housed,  himself 
and  them  decently  clad,  and  himself  and  them  sufficiently  fed  ?  To 
*ay  nothing  about  a  little  luxury  for  his  wife,  is  it  not  at  this 
moment  the  cry  of  all  sects  and  parties,  that  the  working  man 
ought  both  to  educate  his  children,  and  make  a  provision  for  them 
and  their  mother  in  caw  they  should  bo  orphans  and  she  a  widow  P 
Had  the  claims  hero  stilted  or  hinted  at  been  spontaneously  allowed 
by  employers  at  large,  and  practically  conceded,  trades'  unions 
might  have  been  superseded.  But,  if  it  be  replied,  that  in  all,  or 
nearly  ull,  the  respects  named,  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
working  men  and  their  families  have  in  this  country  been  improved, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  trades'  unions  will  claim  a  veiy  large  share 
of  the  result  as  due  to  their  existence  and  exertions.  Show  us,  they 
will  say,  a  trade  or  a  district  where  no  unions  exist,  and  you  shall 
find  the  labourer  robbed  of  his  hire,  and  without  spirit  to  demand 
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restitution — a  miserable,  puny,  ialf-starved  creature,  hovering,  with, 
all  dependent  upon  him,  upon  the  verge  of  pauperism  ;  while,  if  you 
point  U8  to  working  men  with  good  wages,  good  clothing, 
feeding,  good  homes,  and  a  good  deal  of  intelligence,  we  wiU  trace 
all  up  to  their  prudent  attachment  to  the  union  or  unions  of  their 
respective  trades. 

The  trades'  unions  are  not  taxed  with  demanding  anything  so 
extravagant  as  a  maximum  of  wages ;  but  they  do  plead  guilty,  if 
any  culpability  be  involved  in  it,  to  contending  for  a  minimum  of 
wages.  And,  on  this  point,  what  are  the  facts  ?  A  minimum  rate 
of  wages  is  maintained  by  the  majority  of  the  trades.  In  every 
trade  the  majority,  perhaps  the  bulk,  are  average  workmen.  But 
above  these  arc  workmen  especially  skilled,  and  below  them  a  certain 
number  of  incompetent  bunglers.  The  majority  of  employers,  it 
may  be  believed,  wish  to  have  good  workmen,  and  to  pay  them  fair 
wages ;  but  nearly  aU  work  is  now  done  by  contract.  The  lowest- 
tender  is  sometimes,  perhaps  often,  taken.  Contracts  founded  oa^ 
this  principle  have  an  inherent  tendency  to  depress  wages.  These 
being  the  facts  (and  they  arc  fairly,  if  not  fully,  stated),  what  are  the 
reasoning  and  the  practical  issues  that  they  lead  to  and  will  support  ? 
First,  a  roiniramn  rate  of  wages  will  protect  the  public  ag 
incompetent  hands  and  inefficient  work ;  secondly,  it  will  act  as  a 
check  upon  such  masters  as  snatch  at  contracts  by  means  of  low 
tenders  ;  thirdly,  it  will  insure  fair  play  to  honourable  masters,  who 
shrink  from  putting  in  tenders  that  would  be  practically  dishonest, 
and  scorn  the  idea  of  "scamping"  any  work  that  they  undertake  to 
execute ;  fourthly,  it  will  afford  to  the  less  capable  class  of  workmen 
the  best  opportunity  of  improving  by  association  in  labour  with 
abler  hands,  while  it  will  procure  for  them  an  amount  of  recompense 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  they  would  not  command ;  fifthly, 
it  will  be  a  measure  of  simple,  perhaps  of  bare  justice  to  the  middle 
mass  of  workmen,  who,  but  for  this  protection,  would  be  exposed  to 
the  hard  fate  of  being  paid,  not  on  a  scale  adapted  to  their  own 
earnings,  but  according  to  the  inferior  and  slower  workmanship  of 
the  least  competent  among  their  associates ;  lastly,  as  a  minimum, 
and  not  a  maximum,  is  the  thing  in  question,  tho  superior  class 
woidd  have  free  scope  for  the  manifestation  of  their  superiority  and 
for  reaping  proportionate  rewards.  These  have  a  certainty  of 
employment.  In  the  worst  times,  they  are  the  last  to  be  discharged. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  often  receive  higher  wages  than  tho  rest. 
From  time  to  time  they  become  foremen,  and  are  appointed  managers 
of  works ;  and,  in  fine,  there  is  no  rule  in  any  trade  society  for- 
bidding a  man  of  superior  intelligence  and  skiU  to  receive  anj!^ 
amount  of  wages  above  the  minimum  that  an  employer  may  ofif 
him,  or  may  think  him  worth.     On  one  occasion  the  claim  for  a 
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minimum  rate  of  wages,  calculated  upon  the  value  of  the  services  of 
the  average  workman,  was  pithily  defended  by  means  of  a  homely 
but  telling  illustration  : — 

'•  We  say,"  observed  the  speaker,  •'  that,  out  of  a  thousand,  nine 
handrcd  and  fifty  of  ua  ore  men  of  average  skiil.  Our  labour,  therefore,  is 
worth  so  mucb.  Wo  ask  you  to  pay  the  niuo  hundred  and  fifty  according 
to  that  average.  la  there  anjibing  wrong  in  that '?  No  ;  if  a  man  had 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  sacks  of  com,  each  of  the  same  value,  would  you  ask 
him  to  part  mth  one  at  half  the  price  paid  for  another  ?  You  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing.  D'  nine  hundred  and  fifty  sacks  of  com  are  all  alike,  they 
all  feteh  the  same  price  ;  and  it  makes  no  odds  whether  the  articles  be  com 
or  flour,  beer  or  treacle,  rods  of  iron  or  human  sinews." 


The  hours  of  labour  is  one  point  to  which  trades'  unions  have 
directed  their  attention.  If  there  is  any  treason  or  felony  in  this, 
the  Early  Closing  Association  must  be  arraigned  before  the  same 
panel  and  in  the  same  bill  of  indictment.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to 
see  how  either  the  sanitary  reformer  or  the  educationist  can  elude  a 
share  in  the  responsibility.  It  is  vulgarly  facile,  no  doubt,  to  describe 
the  advocacy  of  shorter  hours  as  an  unreasonable  claim  of  so  many 
more  hours'  recompense  for  so  many  fewer  hours*  work.  But 
let  the  matter  be  :uore  fuirly  considered.  Have  the  merchants, 
bankers,  and  others  who  have  so  freely  allowed  tlieir  clerks,  ware- 
housemen, and  so  forth,  hours  for  drill  as  volunteers,  and  even  whole 
days  and  parts  of  weeks  for  musters,  reviews,  and  sham  fights — have 
these  employers  deducted  so  much  from  the  salaries  of  the  young 
men  thus  privileged  ?  Or  have  the  young  men  employed  in  drapers* 
and  other  shops  or  places  of  business,  who  have  been  permitted  to 
leave  their  work  ut  earlier  tiines  than  formerly,  and  to  enjoy  a  half- 
holiday  on  Saturday  besides — have  these  persons  been  called  upon 
to  pay  for  the  relief  by  submitting  to  a  proportionate  docking  of 
their  salaries  ?  No  ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  those  employers  who 
have  adopted  these  liberal  practices,  have  illiberally  contracted  their 
payments  to  the  persons  in  their  employ  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  well 
understood  that  they  have  come  to  the  persuasion  that  the  labour 
limited  to  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  is  more  efficient  than  that 
which  is  spread  over  an  excessive  number  of  hours,  and  that  what  is 
conceded  in  opportunities  for  healthy  recreation  is  amply  returned  in 
increased  strength,  alacrity,  and  diligence. 

If,  then,  this  is  true  of  those  lighter  forms  of  work  which  fall  to 
the  lot  of  young  men  in  the  middle  classes,  how  much  more  must  it. 
be  tnie  with  respect  to  those  heavier  trades  and  callings  which  are 
pursued  by  working  men  in  general,  with  closer  application,  for 
longer  hours,  and  under  less  advantageous  circumstances  as  to  pos- 
ture,  ventilation,    and   other  points   of   accommodation  ?      Let  us 
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economise  tho  labour  of  our  country.  Long  hours  make  life  abort, 
turn  man  into  a  machine,  ruin  health,  cripple  the  limbs,  stunt  the 
mind,  extinguish  the  desire  for  knowledge,  create  a  craving  for  un- 
wholesome stimulnnt*,  and,  finally,  demoralize  the  whole  being. 
Divide  the  hours  between  labour  and  reet,  assiduous  work  and  plea- 
sant relaxation,  labour  of  the  hands  and  exercise  of  the  brain,  and 
an  entirely  opposite  class  of  results  spring  up.  The  man  has  a  keen 
relish  for  both  labour  and  rest,  for  earning  a  livelihood  and  enjoying 
leisure,  for  exerting  his  bodily  powers  and  storing  the  faculties  of  his 
mind.  The  employer  is  served  with  alacrity  instead  of  lassitude, 
with  zeal  instead  of  languor,  with  a  man^s  best  instead  of  his  worst ; 
and  the  employed,  contented  with  his  lot,  grudges  nothing  to  a 
master  who  grudges  nothing  to  him,  bat  works  for  him  with  a  per- 
fect heart  and  a  willing  mind. 

To  discuss  on  the  present  occasion  the  claim  of  the  producing 
"workman  to  a  share  of  the  profits  accruing  from  that  which  he  pro- 
•duces,  might  lead  to  greater  length  than  would  be  convenient.  But, 
in  keeping  more  closely  to  trades*  unions,  and  the  views  taken  of 
them  by  both  sympathizing  friends  and  jealous,  if  not  hostile,  critics, 
those  claims  of  the  working  man  that  have  not  yet  been  categorically 
and  in  prescribed  order  set  forth,  will  be  more  or  less  embraced,  at 
least  incidentally.  But,  first,  to  clear  a  few  miscellaneous  items  out 
of  the  way. 

A  term  of  apprenticeship,  whether  it  receive  that  name  or  not, 
and  whether  with  or  without  formal  indentures,  is  obviously  needful 
in  order  to  secure  skilful  workmanship.  In  those  trades  whore  ao 
*ach  system  is  acted  upon,  inferior  articles  are  manufactured.  la 
proportion  as  suitable  instruction  is  neglected,  work  of  whatever  kind 
is  worsened.  British  workmen  are  reproached,  justly  or  unjustly,  as 
not  equal  to  Continental  urtizans.  The  real  truth  hx  this  matter  is 
explained  by  reference  to  this  subject  of  apprenticeship.  For  want 
of  efficient  teaching — or,  in  other  words,  for  lack  of  apprenticeship — 
trades  are  spoiled  by  unqualified  hands  ;  because  of  unlimited  admis- 
sions to  the  workshops,  on  the  other  hand,  the  skilled  workmen  are 
driven  out  of  the  English  market,  and  have  no  resource  but  to  sell 
their  labour  and  skill  to  foreign  employers.  Thus  the  avaricious 
master  at  the  same  time  lowers  the  character  of  the  employed,  and 
enables  foreigners  to  establish  a  boasted,  but  unreal,  superiority  upoa 
the  foundation  of  a  competency  which  he  has  himself  driven  out  of 
the  home  market.  In  order  to  gain  a  good  result,  there  must  be 
proportion  between  joui'neymen  and  apprentices.  Let  this  be  duly 
observed,  and  the  youths  can  be  well  taught ;  let  it  bo  neglected,  lot 
the  shop  be  flooded  with  boys,  and  there  are  no  sufficient  means  of 
teaching.     Those  who  should  be  pupils  far  outnumbering  those  who 
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alone  can  instruct,  tlie  factory,  which  should  consist  of  learners  and 
of  teachers,  naturally  degenerates  into  a  wretched  liorde  of  inefficient 
bunglers.  In  point  of  fact,  even  in  trades  requiring  nice  manipu- 
lation as  well  as  muscular  cflFort,  the  boys  have  been  dispropor- 
'■"tioinatcly  multiplied  ;  tmd,  among  the  class  of  little  masters  and 
aub-sub-contractors,  numbers  may  be  found  whose  "  scamping "  is 
cheaply  done  by  "  'prentice  hands,"  and  almost  without  journey-work 
at  all.  The  reasonableness  of  restriction  would  seem  to  be  self-evident. 
As  matter  of  experience,  in  those  businesses  which  impose  no  restric- 
tion8  as  to  the  nmnbcr  of  apprentices,  both  the  workman  and  the  work- 
manship have  lost  character.  Here  it  is  that  "  slop-work  "  and  the 
*'  sweating "  system  are  found ;  and  here,  too,  that  the  so-callod 
workers,  males  and  females,  are  prepared  for  pauperism  or  perhaps 
for  prostitution.  The  economic  operation  of  unlimited  apprentice- 
ship is  a  process  from  bad  to  worse.  The  greedy  and  needy  master 
first  clutches  his  premium  ;  he  then  makes  the  boys  work  sovtral 
years  without  wages,  or  for  a  miserable  pittance.  ]Meantirae,  the 
journeymen  are  by  degrees  supplanted,  and  finally  thrown  out.  As 
each  seven-years'  cycle  completes  its  course,  the  untaught  apprentice 
becomes  in  turn  an  incapable  journeyman.  In  due  time  he  also  is 
displaced  for  a  senior  apprentice  by  ill-spent  time  made  a  poorer 
workman  than  himself,  Tho  continual  tendency  from  bad  to  worse 
in  a  system  like  this,  is  evident  to  every  man  of  common  sense. 
What,  indeed,  must  not  the  evil  effect  be,  since,  even  in  tnides 
gOTcrned  by  limitation  of  apprenticeships,  numbers  of  skilled  work- 
men arc  nearly  always  out  of  employ;  thus,  even  in  the  most  pros- 
perous times,  evincing  a  surplus  of  labour  in  the  maiket !  This 
,  being  the  case,  tho  interests  of  trade  cannot  have  suffered  for  wmil  of 
^producing  power.  Such  being  the  effect  of  tho  use  as  well  as  of  the 
abuse  of  the  institution  of  apprenticeship,  may  there  not  be  good 
reason  why  the  unions  should  call  for  a  limitation  without  fairly 
exposing  themselves  to  the  charge  of  stri\dng  to  set  up  a  monopoly  'i 

With  reference  to  the  influence  of  trades'  unions  as  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  non-unionists,  who  put  themselves  into  an  attitude  of 
invidiouancss,  or  even  of  antagonism,  towards  their  fellow-workmen, 
no  decent  artisan  in  the  kingdom  would  either  descend  to,  encourage, 
or  defend  personal  violence  or  coercion  in  any  form.  Unionists  are, 
however,  prepared  to  vindicate  themselves  in  refusing  to  work  with 
non-society  men.  In  the  first  place,  they  conceive  themselves  to  be 
doing  no  more  than  is  dono  by  their  betters.  Here,  they  say,  is  a 
gentleman  who  wants  to  belong  to  a  West-end  club.  That  club  has 
rules,  and  to  them  every  member  is  subject.  The  first  that  meets 
^liim,  on  applying  for  admission,  is,  that  he  must  satisfy  the  actxial 
Elttembera  of  his  worthiness  to  be  their  associate.     Terrible  to  say. 
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those  clubs  are  "  secret  associations,"  Candidates  are  elected  or 
are  rejected  by  ballot.  If  an  applicant  is  black-balled,  there  ia  no 
remedy.  And  what  is  it  to  be  black-balled  ?  All  tbe  balls  but  one 
may  be  white ;  but,  if  only  that  one  is  bluck,  the  gentleman  who 
wishes  to  enter  can  by  no  means  come  in.  Ho  ia  kept  out  by  one 
vote;  and  who  it  is  that  aimed  that  blow  at  his  reputation  he  has 
no  means  of  knowing,  but  the  torturing  conjectures  of  his  own  mind. 
Well,  then,  the  trades'  imions  have  their  restrictions  ;  but  only  such 
as  M*ill  bear  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  First,  a  member  must  be  of 
good  ability  in  the  trade.  Secondly,  he  must  be  of  steady  habits. 
Thirdly,  he  must  be  of  good  moral  character.  Is  there,  they  ask, 
anything  wrong  in  such  conditions  ?  Ought  not  a  man  to  be  able  to 
earn  a  livelihood  at  the  trade,  if  he  is  to  claim  the  large  benefits 
given  from  the  common  stock  to  members  out  of  work  ?  An  incom* ' 
potent  hand  would  be  almost  always  unengaged,  and  therefore  almost 
always  on  the  funds.  The  same  or  similar  reasons  apply  with  respect 
to  habits  and  character ;  and,  in  fine,  the  trades'  unionists  demand 
for  themselves  that  full  right  of  choosing  their  own  associates^J 
which,  by  secret  ballot,  pushed  to  tho  point  of  perfect  unanimitj%  th< 
dainty  gentlemen  who  compose  the  clubs  of  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James'fij 
Street  not  merely  claim,  but  utterly  enforce. 

Piecework  and  overtime  are  features  in  the  business  of  trades* 
unions  on  which  they  are  entitled  to  a  hearing,  not  simply  a»' 
interested,  but  as  best  understanding  the  subject-matter.  They 
have  been  represented  as  hostile  to  work  done  and  paid  for  by  the 
piece.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  yory  much  depends  upon  the 
nature  and  condition  of  tho  work.  In  some  trades  that  mode  of 
payment  is  not  practicable  ;  while,  in  many  others,  it  is  freely 
practised.  It  is  not  to  working  and  paying  by  the  piece  that  the 
unions  object.  With  them,  whenever  they  take  up  the  point,  it  i« 
not  against  the  custom  that  they  protest,  but  only,  as  in  cases  of 
"uniform  wages,  against  what  they  deem  an  unfair  rate  or  unfair 
rates  of  payment.  Piecework,  they  affirm,  is  often  given  out  at  a 
price  not  admitting  of  fair  earnings.  An  employer  may  pay  a  pretty, 
good  price  at  first ;  but,  when  he  finds  how  much — too  much,  as  h< 
tiiinks — has  been  earned,  he  reduce*  the  rate  for  the  next  job.  On 
the  part  of  masters,  therefore,  the  tendency  is  to  bring  down  payment 
by  the  piece  to  the  same  low  level  as  payment  by  the  day.  This,  of 
course,  takes  away  the  spur  to  industry.  One  indirect  way  of 
lowering  payments  by  the  piete  is  both  distressing  to  the  worke 
and  disagreeable  to  the  unions.  Several  circumstances  affect  thi 
labour  and  the  earnings;  such  as  the  conveniences,  the  quantities 
of  work  given  out  at  a  time,  the  quality  of  workmanship  required, 
the  height  of  finish  necessary,  the  patterns  to  be  wrought  or  followed. 
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and  other  circumstances.  Natural!}'  and  properly  enough,  the  em- 
ployer looks  sharply  into  the  work  sent  in.  It  is  subjected  to  severe 
inspection  ;  and^  if  not  up  to  the  standard  in  the  inspector's  mind, 
it  is  rejected.  All  the  man's  timej.  labour,  and  skill  may  thus  go 
for  nothing ;  or,  at  best,  he  must  submit  to  a  compromise  which 
sends  him  home  at  once  disgraced  and  dissatisfied.  It  niay  bo  diffi- 
,  cult  to  deal  with  the  case  ;  but  the  case  is  one  in  which  the  power  of 
determination  ought  not  to  be  all  on  one  side.  Another  consequence, 
less  severe,  yet  sufficiently  trying,  flows  from  this  system  of  giving  out 
work.  The  tendency  of  circumstances  like  those  enimierated,  is  to 
consume  the  workman's  time ;  but  iu  saving  this  the  employer  has 
no  interest.  Of  cheap  materials,  as  good-looking  an  article  cannot 
be  made  in  the  same  time  as  of  better  materials.  Of  materials, 
however  good,  it  must  take  longer  to  make  the  thing  required  if 
they  be  scanty  than  if  they  were  ample.  Nor  is  the  system  of 
, piecework,  especially  in  its  connection  with  working  overtime,  free 
^from  debate  on  social,  sanitary,  and  moral  grounds.  To  such  work 
at  fixed  prices  and  under  conditions  involving  neither  uncompensated 
waste  of  time  nor  temptation  to  excessive  application,  the  trades' 
unions  see  no  objection  j  but  they  do  make  a  stand  against  long 
hours  ae  hurtful  to  health,  because,  as  they  contend,  that  which 
injures  the  workman's  health,  cannot  but  be  detrimental  to  the 
comraonwealth. 

It  has  become  fashionable  iu  our  days  to  lecture  the  British  artizan 
on  his  want  of  education,  of  technical  knowledge  and  skill,  and  on 
his  consequently  inferior  production.  Possibly,  the  artizans  of 
Europe  may  have  improved  in  all  these  respects,  and  let  them  im- 
prove as  much  as  they  can.  But  are  our  own  countrymen  thus 
inferior  ?  Has  it  ceased  to  be  true,  that,  taking  into  account  both 
quantity  and  quality  of  work,  wages  in  England  bear  a  lower  pro- 
portion to  total  cost  than  anywhere  else?  In  more  money,  the 
English  artizan  or  labourer  may  receive  more  than  the  Continental 
artizan  or  labourer  ;  but  what  work  do  the  islander  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  European  on  the  other,  perform  in  the  same  number  of 
hours  ;  and  to  what  account,  respectively,  is  the  work  turned  when, 
passing  complete  into  the  hands  of  the  employer,  it  is  taken  by  him 
for  sale  in  the  market  ?  The  tone  of  late  has  boon,  among  a  certain 
class  of  British  capitalists  and  those  whom  they  persuade  to  sing 
their  melancholy  complaints,  that  the  English  workman  has  lost  that 
superiority  which  once  distinguiehed  him,  and  is  now  inferior  in  all 
main  points  to  the  foreign  craftsman.  Ho  does  not  himself  admit 
the  truth  of  this  representation.  He  may  bo  too  modest,  indeed,  to 
claim  any  pre-eminence,  and  too  brotherly  towards  his  fellow- 
workmen  of  other  countries  to  cherish  any  spirit  of  rivalry  or  oppo- 
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sition  towards  tliem.  But  he  will  not  be  fuund  willing  to  allow  that 
he  haa  forfeited  any  title  that  ho  ever  wou  to  be  cousidcTed 
industrious,  skilful,  and  persevering.  The  closenesa  of  his  ap])Li- 
cation,  the  quality  of  his  workmanship,  the  encrg\'  with  which  ho 
throws  himself,  body  and  soul,  into  the  labour  of  his  hasids,  tho 
patient  spirit  in  which  he  pursues  his  unintermitted  toil,  the  excel- 
lence of  his  tools,  the  masterly  vigour  with  which  the}'  are  wielded,  the 
greatness  of  his  mu&cular  strength  and  the  heartiness  with  which  ho 
puts  it  forth,  the  continuity  of  his  individual  and  solitary  pursuits,  or 
the  unity  of  hiii  :iggregatcd  exertions,  the  uuperplexed  steadiness 
with  which,  partitively  employed,  in  hundreds,  ho  carries  on  a 
multitude  of  difficult  and  complicated  operations  at  the  same  time, 
the  certainty  and  speed  with  which  harmonious  and  complete  rtsults 
spring  out  of  his  many-anned  and  simultaneous  efforts, — these  are 
things  that  have  often  filled  other  Englishmen  with  piide  and 
foreigners  with  astonishment. 

To  trades'  unions  it  is  objected  that  they  cannot  supersede  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  But  is  this  more  true  against  tho  supposed 
efforts  of  tho  men  than  it  would  be  against  any  conceivable  en<leavours 
of  the  masters:'  If  that  law  is  so  " inexomble  "  as  it  has  boi-n 
declared  to  be,  what  peculiar  or  exclusive  means  has  capital,  apart 
from  labour,  of  propitiating  it  ?  AVhen  it  is  suggested  that  there 
may  be  more  workmen  seeking  emplojincnt  than  are  required  for  the 
work  to  be  done,  it  may  be  answered  that  those  who  have  under- 
taken to  execute  orders  must  pay  acc<jrdjng  to  tho  paucity  of  the 
hands.  But,  in  any  extremity,  a  higher  law  steps  in  ;  and,  instead  of 
discussing  the  comparative  claims  of  capital  and  labour,  the  com- 
munity as  such  may  possibly  be  called  upon  to  consider  how  it  shall 
save  the  bulk  of  the  population  from  starvation  and  itbclf  iVom  con- 
sequences equaUy  terrible  to  contemplate. 

Talking  of  "  supply  and  demand,"  the  working  in:m  is  by  no  means 
tho  simpleton  that  his  modest  mien  may  sometimos  cause  him  to  be 
token  for.  "  Labour,"  says  one  of  the  professional  economists,  "  is 
as  much  an  article  of  commerce  as  iron  or  sugar ;  money,  or  capital, 
is  likewise  an  article  of  commerce."  How  do  the  reading  public 
suppose  a  working  man  would  deal  with  this  sort  of  definition  ? 

"  How  or  when,"  asks  one  of  them,  '•  does  labour  take  tlae  form  of  such 
commodities  as  corn  or  sugar?  It  has  no  palpaMo  existence.  A  man  does 
not  carry  about  ^vith  him  something  to  be  metisured  or  weighed.  Xo  such 
thing.  Laboiu'  is  u  humau  ([uaUty,  a  product  of  time,  brain,  and  sinews, 
without  which  there  could  he  no  such  thing  as  labour.  WTicu  a  man  oSers 
to  work,  he  otlers  to  devote  his  will  and  time  and  physical  energies  to  a 
service,  in  return  for  which  ho  must  have  the  means  of  existence.  It  is 
himself,  a  humau  frame,  imbued  with  thought  and  aspiration,  that  is  to  be 
bought,  if  any  thiug  is.     lu  all  respects  labour  diffurB  from  suvh  eommo- 
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ditics  as  corn  and  sugar.  If  tLoy  aro  not  sold  at  a  prico  to-day,  thoy  may 
be  kept  till  to-raorrow ;  but,  iimc  being  an  elomont  in  labour,  where  it  is 
■wasted,  the  labour  ia  lost,  and  lost  for  over.  Theso  human  qualitios,  the 
ability  to  labour,  aro  what  the  working  man  has  to  sell.  Labour,  when 
performed,  becomes  capital,  and  subject  to  laws  regulating  such  things ;  but 
to  l)egin  with  reducing  human  (jualitied  to  the  level  of  corn  and  sugar,  is  to 
debase  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  and  to  lower  bia  proper  estimate  of 
himself." 

Now,  here  is  political  economy,  sound  philosophy,  common  sense, 
anything  you  will ;  but  all  economiats  by  profession  are  not  like  the 
unlucky  speculatist  who  laid  himself  open  to  this  terrible  "jobation" 
from  a  plain  working  man. 

"  High  wages  and  short  hours,"  saye  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  "  are  generally 
good  objects,  or.  at  all  events,  may  be  so  ;  and  a  limitation  of  the  number  of 
persons  in  eniployuicnt  may  be  a  necessary  condition  of  theso.  Combina- 
tions, therefore,  not  to  work  for  less  wages,  or  for  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  hours,  or  even  not  to  work  for  a  master  who  employs  more  than 
a  certain  number  of  apprentices,  ai*e,  when  voluntary  on  the  part  of  all  who 
engage  in  them,  not  only  unexceptionable,  but  would  be  desirable,  were  it 
not  that  they  ahnost  always  fail  of  their  ctlcct," 

Nor  is  this  all  that  this  groat  authority  saya — 

"  In  so  far,"  he  also  observes,  "  as  combinations  succeed  in  keeping  up 
the  wages  of  any  trade  by  limiting  its  numbers,  I  look  upon  them  as  simply 
intrenching  round  a  particular  spot  against  the  inroads  of  our  population, 
and  making  their  wages  depend  upon  their  own  rate  of  increase,  instead  of 
depending  on  that  of  a  moro  reckless  and  impro^^dent  class  than  them- 
selves ;  and  I  should  rejoice  if,  by  trade  regulations,  or  even  by  trades' 
unions,  the  emploj7nents  thus  specially  protected  should  be  multiplied  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  experience  has  shown  to  be  practicable.  What  at 
first  sight  seems  the  injustice  of  excluding  the  more  numerous  class  from 
sharing  the  gains  of  a  comparatively  few,  disappears  when  we  consider 
that,  by  being  admitted,  they  would  not  be  made  better  ofl'for  moro  than  a 
short  time — the  only  poimaneut  effect  which  their  admission  would  produce 
would  bo  to  lower  tho  other  to  their  level." 

This,  however,  ia  not  the  reasoning  of  an  ignorant  working 
man,  but  of  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  tho  present  or  any 
other  day. 

From  tho  trial  of  the  five  cotton-spinners  charged  will  illegal 
conspiracy  and  murder  in  1838,  to  the  misdeeds  of  Broadhead  and 
his  confoderatos  in  18G8,  trades'  unions,  nevertheless,  have  been  the 
scapegoat  on  which  all  the  sins  of  men  wearing  fustian  jackets  have 
been  laid.  What  system  of  rules,  or  what  society  of  men,  could  pass 
muster  "were  it  judged,  not  by  the  best  results  and  the  best  men,  nor 
even  by  tho  common  run  of  either,  but  by  the  worst  specimens  of 
both  that  a  malignant  and  perverse  scrutiny  could  pick  out?  Whea 
such  instances  became  so  rare  as  to  take  the  words  of  reproach  out  of 
the  mouths  of  adversaries  seeking  occasion  to  find  fault,  they  betook 
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themselTes  to  the  imputation  of  secret  machination  as  the  likeliest 
charge  to  make  them  obnoxious  to  the  community.  The  Free- 
masons might  continue  their  secrecy  as  warranted  harmless; 
but  it  would  not  do  to  let  England,  like  Europe,  be  "  honey-combed" 
with  trades*  unions.  This,  and  a  great  deal  more,  was  said  ten  years 
ago,  when  all  the  proof  afforded  of  its  applicability  was  that  the 
London  building  trades  had  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  vindicate  what 
they  deemed  their  rights. 

What  is  the  great  charge  made  against  trades'  unions  ?  That 
the  unionists  strive  to  make  the  non-unionists  join  them  in  their 
measures  for  maintaining  wages  in  relation  to  work.  What,  then, 
is  the  admission  made  with  regard,  on  the  one  hand,  to  masters 
lowering  wages,  and  men  yielding  to  the  re<luction  ?  '*  A  lowering 
of  wages,"  says  the  Quartcrhj  Herieic,  p.  494,  1859,  "is  usually 
begun  by  some  needy  employer,  who  seeks  to  eke  out  his  profits  by 
hiring  labour  at  less  than  the  market-rate."  As  to  the  non-unionist 
workmen,  says  the  Edinburgh  lieriew,  p.  5'30,  1S59,  "  the  multitude 
outside  the  pale  are  the  poorest  of  their  class."  Let  these  admissions 
of  two  influential  writers  bo  taken  lor  what  thej'  may  be  worth  ; 
only,  be  it  remembered,  that  they  both  come  from  minds  hostile  to 
trades'  unions.  lu  liberal  minds,  however,  it  ought  scarcely  to  go 
against  such  associations  that  they  are  organizetl  with  wisdom  and 
administered  with  efficiency.  When,  indeed,  a  case  of  coercion, 
especially  one  accompanied  with  violence,  exorcised  by  a  union 
(not  by  a  stray  unionist)  against  one  or  more  non-unionists,  is 
established,  then,  indeed,  there  is  something  which  calls  for  explana- 
tion ;  but,  when  the  lazy,  uninquiring,  yet  easily  impressible,  part  of 
the  public  aro  gravely  told  that  "  the  amount  of  compulsion  ad- 
ministered never  is  or  can  be  known  till  some  time  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  struggle,"  all  that  remains  for  sensible  and  fair- 
minded  people  is,  to  marvel  at  the  audacity  of  the  insinuation,  and  to 
pity  the  imbecility  that  is  shocked  by  it. 

Trades*  unions,  when  tried  by  their  effects,  need  not  shrink  from 
the  dispassionate  judgments  of  intelligent  men.  They  have  raised  tho 
working  man  in  the  social  scale,  by  showing  him  how  to  dispose  of 
his  labour  to  the  best  advantage,  and  by  enabling  him  to  repel  the 
unjust  aggressions  of  overweening  employers.  They  have  a  proud 
consciousness  of  their  own  existence — t/tei/  are.  They  also  grow — 
grow  in  numbers,  grow  in  influence  and  effect,  and  grow  in  popu- 
larity among  the  millions  of  our  countrymen.  Mark  the  fact,  that 
they  are  voluntary  associations  !  No  royal  prerogative  or  Act  of 
Parliament  has  called  them  into  being.  Say  what  accusers  will,  no 
man  in  England  is  coutpclkd  to  belong  to  them.  They  have  their 
rules,  and  of  what  use  are  rules  unless  they  be  kept  ?     But  then,  no 
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legal  penalty  attaches  to  the  violation  of  them.  It  may  be  unde- 
airablo  that  those  who  join  tliera  ahould  change  their  mind; 
but  separation  from  them  involves  no  deprivation,  neither  loss  of 
money  nor  forfeiture  of  personal  position.  But  have  unionists  never 
tried  to  constrain  or  otherwise  assail  non-unionists  ?  There  have 
been  stray  attempts  of  the  kind;  and  from  such  incidents  what 
organizations,  voluntary  or  otherwise,  have  ever  been  or  can  ever 
be  exempt  ?  But,  in  any  such  case,  is  not  the  law  of  the  land  both 
clear  and  clutching,  and  are  its  ofEcial  executants  at  all  wanting  of 
zeal  to  put  it  in  force  ? 

One  of  the  arts  by  which  those  who  denounce  trades'  unions 
try  to  discredit  them  is,  that  of  representing  unionists  as  powerful  and 
pitiless  monsters,  and  non-unionists  as  feeble  and  fluttering  creatures 
about  to  be  devoured.  Now,  unions  have  no  power  at  all  but  what 
they  derive  from  union,  from  the  free  adhesion  of  large  numbers, 
each  of  whom  makes  his  spontaneous  contribution  to  the  collective 
strength.  The  extent  to  which  this  kind  of  organization  has  been 
carried  relates  to  two  things,  its  long  duration  and  its  present  state. 
It  has  the  experience  of  ages  as  well  as  the  force  of  multitude  and  of 
universality.  If  these  millions  of  men,  like  their  predecessors  in 
the  same  line  of  action,  are  persuaded  that  it  is  mutually  beneticial 
to  them,  who  flatters  himself  that  he  can  make  them  think  it  a  bad 
and  suicidal  thing?  Nobody,  in  fact,  hopes  to  accomplish  the 
impossible  task.  The  only  hope  cherished  in  this  direction  is  that 
of  perpetuating,  if  not  extending,  the  semblance  of  schism  betwixt 
unionists  and  non-unionists.  But  those  who  play  this  game,  pay  no 
great  compliment  to  the  men  whom  they  affect  to  compassionate. 
They  tell  them  they  are  the  weak,  who  must  be  shielded  from  the 
strong.  Be  it  so  or  not,  no  proposition  is  capable  of  easier  or  com- 
pleter proof  than  this,  that  the  weaker  and  less  capable  members  of 
the  different  trades  and  occupations  have  the  greatest  interest  in 
belonging  to  the  unions  of  their  respective  callings.  The  best  heads, 
the  strongest  arms,  and  the  most  skilful  hands,  have  in  any  case  the 
^east  need  of  help.  The  work  of  self-defence  is  easy  to  them,  and 
their  labour  is  sure  to  be  fii-st  and  highest  in  demand.  Unions 
may  not  always  succeed  in  their  efforts ;  and,  under  circumstances 
with  which  they  are  themselves  but  too  familiar,  thoy  may  incur 
heavy  cost  along  with  temporarj--  defeat.  But,  whether  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  funds  in  "  benefits,"  or  the  expenditure  of  a  portion  of 
them  in  maintaining  *'  trade  privileges,"  bo  had  in  view,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  participation  in  either,  with  sensible  advantage,  must  bo 
in  proportion  to  the  participating  member's  greater  weakness  and 
inferior  capability.  Even  if  objectors  deem  the  unionists  wrong- 
headed,  they  must  acknowledge  them  to  be  right-hearted.     They 
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may  question  their  economy,  but  they  ought  to  admit  their  humanii 
"WTiat !  will  the  sophists  be  so  reckless  of  conaistenc}'  us  to  make  it 
a  crime  to  endeavour  to  prevent  an  inferior  fellow-workman  from 
falling  into  that  abyss  of  penur)'  to  which,  in  trying  times,  his 
unaided  weakness  irresistibly  tends?     Have  they  not  soul  enough  ^ 
to  admire  the  generous  magnanimity  which  causes  the  clever  men  H 
to  suy  one  to  another,  Let  us  cheerfully  submit  to  voluntary  regu-    ~ 
Itttions,   even   though   to   our   own  disad\'antage,   for   the   sake   of 
protecting  our  poor   brothers   from   that  hard-hearted   avarice  of 
w^hich,  wlienevcr  it  triumphs,  they  are  certain  to  be  the  first,  because 
the  helpless,  victims  ?    There  is  no  need,  however,  to  extol  the  feel- 
ings of  the  imiooists  at  the  expense  of  their  understandings.     While 
unions  make  it  a  chief  point  to  rescue  the  weak  from  sinking  to 
destruction,  they  make  no   attempt  whatever  to  stop  or  restrain  the 
"upward  progress  of  those  who  are  stronger,  abler,  and  moro  skilful 

In  tiying  trades'  unions  by  their  effects,  account  ought  to  bo  taken 
of  the  facts  which  they  present.  It  is  impossible,  in  a  brief  review, 
to  refer  to  all  trades.  A  glance,  however,  may  bo  taken  at  a  few  of 
those  societies  which  have  shown  themselves  to  be  powerful  and 
influential.  Unionism,  It  will  be  found,  is  no  rope  of  sand,  but  a 
solid  and  compact  body.  During  the  last  thirty  years  this  kind  of 
organization  has  performed  a  great  work  in  raising  the  character 
and  improving  the  position  of  the  British  artizan.  No  reference 
lias  been  made,  or  is  now  intended,  to  the  political  importance  of 
these  free  associations  :  the  social  aspects  of  the  question  are  the 
present  theme.  Take  as  examples  the  Amalgiimated  Society  of 
Engineers,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Cur|>enters  and  Joiners,  the 
Opemtivo  Stonemasons'  Society,  and  the  Ironfoundcrs'  Society. 
Many  other  societies  are  equally  large,  and  they  embrace  nearly 
every  known  and  extensive  trade ;  but  these  four  maj'  suffice  as 
samples  of  the  whole. 

The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  was  founded  in  tho  year 
1851.  Many  societies  in  the  metal  trades  had  existed  throughout 
the  country,  such  as  machinists,  millwrights,  smiths,  pattern-makers, 
and  engineers.  These  were  all  united,  in  order  to  greater  uscfulncfis 
by  mutual  help.  At  the  period  of  amalgamation,  the  members 
numbered  about  5,000;  they  are  now  .33,539.  In  1851,  the  whole 
income  was  £9,200  ;  in  iStiU,  £82,400.  During  tho  nineteen  years 
of  its  existence,  the  society  haa  paid  to  members  out  of  work, 
£485,824;  to  sick  members,  £179,165;  for  accidents  and  funerals, 
£73,450 ;  in  superannuations,  £53,327 ;  in  benevolent  grants  and 
assistance  to  other  trades,  £25,302 ;  making  in  all  the  princely  sum 
of  £817,068,  and  leaving  a  bidance  in  hand  of  £76,176.  It  is  stated 
by  Mr.  William  Allen,  long  tho  faithful  secretary  of  this  great 
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society,  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  money  paid  to 
members  out  of  work  haa  been  expended  in  trade  disputes.  No 
other  trade,  in  fact,  possessing  such  an  organization,  has  spent  le«s  in 
strikes  during  the  last  eighteen  years.  The  wages  of  the  members 
range  between.  oO*.  and  36«.  a  week,  tho  hours  of  work  being  58J. 
From  1851  to  the  present  time,  oiginecrs'  wages  have  shown  little, 
if  any  advance ;  nor  has  any  reduction  been  made  in  the  hours  of 
work. 

The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpentera  and  Joiners  dates  from 
1860.  In  that  year  it  had  twenty  branches,  and  618  members;  in 
December,  1869,  224  branches,  and  9,305  members.  During  the 
ten  years,  it  has  paid  £23,000  to  members  out  of  work;  £23,600 
for  sickness,  funerals,  and  accidents;  £1,000  in  benevolent  grants 
and  assistance  to  other  trades;  and  £8,106  in  support  of  trade 
disputes ;  making  a  total  of  £58,872,  and  leaving  a  balance  in  hand, 
at  Christmas,  1869,  of  £17,626.  This  society  has  done  much  to 
decrease  the  hours  of  work,  and  to  increase  tho  rate  of  wages  in  tho 
building  trades.  In  1860,  the  London  joiners  worked  58|  hours 
a  week,  at  the  rate  of  38s. ;  now  they  work  56|  hours  for  '38s.  At 
Devonport  they  then  worked  60  houi-s  for  19s. ;  now,  58|  hours  for 
25«.  At  Sheffield,  the  hours  were  58^,  the  wages  26«. ;  they  are 
65^,  and  30s.  At  Manchester,  the  hours  were  ^\^  the  wages  28«. ; 
they  are  54|,  and  32.'?. 

Tho  Operative  Stone-Masons'  Society  was  set  on  foot  in  1840.  It 
haa  315  lodges,  17,200  members,  and  ramifications  all  over  the 
coimtry.  It  is  mors  strictly  a  trade  society  than  either  of  the  former 
two.  Its  members  receive  no  benefit  when  out  of  work ;  but  it  gives 
sick,  funeral,  superannuation,  and  travelling  benefits.  Members  can 
choose  to  entitle  themselves  to  the  trade  benefits,  or  to  the  sick  and 
trade  combined.  The  gross  income  since  1840  has  been,  £308,707  7>'!.7f/. 
The  society  has  paid,  for  sickness,  £13,034;  for  ftmcrals,  £26,674: 
to  members  travelling  in  quest  of  work,  £43,528;  and  to  disabled  and 
superanuated  members,  £27,400 ;  making  in  all,  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses, £1 40,636,  and  for  purposes  of  trade,  £62,457.  This  organization 
haa  done  much  to  advance  wajyes  and  reduce  houi's.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  and  determined  of  its  kind,  it  rarely  enters  into 
dispute  with  the  emploj-ers  without  luung  successfnl  in  the  struggle. 
Its  seat  of  government,  now  at  IManchefttcr,  is  movable  cvcrj'  three 
years,  the  town  being  selected  by  vote  of  the  members.  The  wages 
and  the  hours  of  work  vary.  In  London,  they  arc  56^  hours,  37s.  8rf. 
per  week;  ilanchester,  54  J,  33«. ;  Liverpool,  55,  33s. ;  Bradford  (York- 
shire), 50J,  30«. ;  Halifax,  49|,  29s. ;  Birmingham,  56^,  33s. ;  Exeter, 
58|,23s,;  Gloucester,  60, 26s-  The  last  two  citiesshow  the  lowest  wages 
and  the  longest  hours.     During  the  last  four  years,  the  society  has 
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expended  a  large  sura  in  opposing  payment  of  the  hour,  carrying  on 
strikes  against  it  in  several  h»rge  towns  for  months  together.  These 
struggles  have  nearly  exhausted  the  funds  of  the  society,  and  much 
disheartened  many  of  the  members.  In  a  report  just  issued  by  tho 
executive,  however,  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  the  society  will 
shortly  recover  ita  financial  position. 

The  Ironfounders'  Society  was  started  in  1809.  It  has  lodges  in 
all  the  large  towns  where  tho  trade  is  carried  on,  and  nmubera 
10,000  members.  From  1848  to  1869  it  expended  in  benefits  to 
members  the  following  sums  : — To  men  out  of  work,  £271, COO ;  for 
sickness  and  funerals,  £75,9-14  ;  for  accidents  and  in  superannuation, 
£30,492 ;  and  for  emigration,  £3,336 ;  making,  in  all,  upwards  of 
£380,000.  These  payments,  it  will  be  observed,  were  all  made  for 
purposes  purely  benevolent. 

The  facts,  and  the  figures  relating  to  them,  from  trades'  unions, 
afi'ord  striking  evidence  of  the  magnitude,  the  usefulness,  and  tho 
power  of  such  associations.  Their  magnitude  needs  no  other  mention 
than  their  own  statistics.  Their  usefulness,  independently  of  their 
eflFect  on  work  and  wages,  is  threefold  in  its  character.  The  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  (to  take  but  one  instance 
out  of  many)  has  done  much  to  promote  that "  technical  instruction  ** 
of  which  we  hear  so  often,  by  the  establishment  of  evening  classes  for 
drawing  and  other  purposes;  and  its  excellent  secretary,  Mr.  Kobert 
Applegtirth,  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  pains  to  the  pro- 
motion of  Councils  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation.  Let  uny  one, 
again,  try  to  realize  to  his  own  mind  the  vast  amount  of  misery 
prevented,  the  myriads  of  sick-beds  that  have  been  smoothed,  the 
uncounted  woes  that  have  been  assuaged,  the  deep  and  dreadful  sor- 
rows that  have  been  alleviated,  the.  widows  that  have  been  made  to 
sing  amidst  their  grief,  and  the  orphans  that  have  been  saved  from 
utter  want,  by  the  foresight  of  tho  associated  members  and  by  the 
faithfulness  of  the  executives  to  their  trust.  Nor,  in  the  third  place, 
is  the  usefulness  of  such  societies  confined  to  the  members  and  those 
dependent  upon  them.  The  state  and  nation  are  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge as  among  the  most  useful  things  in  the  ti"ado  societies  sponta- 
neously originated  and  voluntarily  sustained,  which,  by  a  wise  fore- 
sight and  a  manly  self-denial,  have  been  the  means  of  preventing 
casual  misfortune  from  sinking  into  destitution,  and  which  have 
nobly  scorned  to  swell  the  pauperism  of  the  country  and  aggravate 
tho  burdens  of  the  community.  Whether,  therefore,  regard  be  had 
to  the  magnitude  of  these  eocioties,  to  their  private  and  public  use- 
fulness, or  to  their  power,  they  surely  claim  the  applause  no  less  than 
tho  respect  of  tho  Government,  the  Pai'liament,  and  the  nation  ;  and, 
if  they  be  watched  on  account  of  the  power  which  they  exert  upon 
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the  relations  of  capital  and  labour,  they  ought  to  be  even  cherished 
in  80  far  as  they  manifest  that  desire  for  independence  which  is  the 
beat  characteristic  whether  of  an  individual  or  of  a  people. 

The  attempts  of  the  trades'  unions  to  maintain  wages  against  the 
opposite  determination  of  individual  or  associated  masters  to  reduce 
or  not  to  raise  them,  have  all  along  been  much  criticized  and  loudly 
condemned.  Too  frequently  this  has  been  done  in.  a  sweeping  man- 
ner, and  with  haughty  if  not  intolerant  words ;  but  sometimes  in  a 
patient  and  even  friendly  spirit.  Even  in  such  instances,  however,  the 
tone  adopted  has  been  that  of  very  wise  and  old  men  lecturing  very 
young  and  foolish  children.  The  unionists  have  been  told  by  these 
amiable  censors  that  they  injure  themselves  and  everybodj'  else ;  that 
they  are  extremely  ignorant,  and  know  nothing.  Much,  neverthe- 
less, of  the  information  condescendingly  given  them  they  fancy  that 
they  already  possess ;  while,  in  some  at  least  of  the  arguments  em- 
ployed to  coniute  their  principles  of  action,  they  think  themselves 
able  to  perceive  fundamental  fallacies.  For  instance  :  they  have  been 
assured  that  to  interfere  with  the  prices  and  rates  at  which  men  found 
it  profitable  to  exchange  with  each  other,  is  hurtful  and  mistaken. 
This,  thej'  perceive,  is  true  enough  when  spoken  of  third  parties, 
who  deserve  to  be  stigmatized  as  intcrforcrs  ;  but  they  are  of  opinion 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  those  who  are  as  much  parties  to  an  ex- 
change as  between  master  and  men,  as  when  the  parties  are  manu- 
facturer and  merchant^  or  merchant  and  consumer.  Again  :  the 
producing  hands  are  informed  that  it  is  not  within  their  power  to 
determine  whether  they  shall  receive  for  a  day's  work  four  shillings, 
six,  or  eight.  That  depends,  it  is  represented,  upon  a  multitude  of 
circumstancea  entirely  beyond  their  control.  They  must  be  content  with 
what  the  free  course  of  trade  and  the  skill  of  their  own  hands  give  them. 
Now,  though,  among  working  men,  as  among  men  of  every  class,  high 
or  low,  there  are  numskidls  that  can  understand  nothing,  the 
generality  of  artizans,  it  may  bo  believed,  are  well  aware  tluit  they 
cannot  absolutely,  and  without  limit,  fix  the  rat«  of  wages  to  be  paid 
to  them,  and  that  influences  affect  trade  which  neither  they,  nor 
those  who  pay  them,  can  control.  But  it  is  confessed  that  they  ought 
to  receive  a  fair  return  for  their  skill  and  labour,  and  it  ought  to  be 
conceded  that  they  have  as  good  a  right  as  their  employers,  or  any- 
body else,  to  watch  *'  the  free  course  of  trade,"  and  to  judge  for 
themselves  what  price  ifc  warrants  them  in  expecting  for  their 
exertions. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  by  attentive  observers,  that  demands  for 
an  increase  of  wages  usually'  spring  out  of  a  condition  of  things  which 
at  once  explains  the  ground  of  the  demand.  Those  who  makb  it  may 
mistake :  but,  because  sometimes  not  in  the  right,  they  are  not  always 
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ia  the  ^VToTig.    Mankiud  in  gener^  tend  to  tako  a  larger  \ieu-  oft 
wbat  they  [irc  entitled  to,  as  individuals  or  aa  clu&scs,  than  otber'rj 
persoua  or  companies  of  persoas  are  npt  to  take  of  any  claims  except^ 
tluiir  own.     TVorkmen,  tlieroforc,  among  the  rest,  may  occasionally 
l>L>tiay  themaelvee   into  this  form  of  egotistic  weakuesa.      Yet,  if.' 
objectors  should  search  tho  records  of  such  matters  through  and 
tliiough,  they  would  not  discoror  any  demand  for  higher  wages  so, 
c:xtravagaut  as  to  dofeat  itself  by  its  own  preposterous  magnitudett 
Joiners  and  others  may  have  occasionally  asked  for  an  additional  six** 
]x^nce  or  oven  shilling  a  day ;  but,  while  such  applications  will  be 
always,  or  almoi»t  always,  found  in  association  with  circumstauoes 
affeoting  particular  trades^  or  trade  in  general,  which  aiforded  an 
uppitruut  pica  in  their  support,  it  will  never  bo  found  that  the  mostt 
skilful  and  practised  artiticcrs  in  wood,  or  any  other  material,  havof' 
cotnc  up  to  the  counting-house  door  with  a  bold  demand  far  fiv«: 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  , 

Yet,   notwithstanding    this   modemtion    and    reasonableness,   no 
inoroaso  of  wages>  it  seems^  can  be  asked,  without  those  who  ask 
beiug  twitted,  even  by  amicable  mentors,  with  "imagining"  this  ot;, 
that,  instead  of  being  governed  by  the  i)lain  laws  of  common  sensej* 
Th«>y  persuade  themselves,  we  are  told,  that  "  the  inorccMse  comes  out 
<if  tho  excessive  profits  of  tho  employer."   But  it  is  a  pure  ^*  imagina- 
tion."    Kow,  working  men  are  not  so  blind,  fi'om  cither  stupidity  or, 
wilfuluess,  as  npt  to  see  that  wages  must  be  governed  by  profits  \  bi 
they  have  eyes  enough  iK>  discern  that,  if  profits  are  sometimes 
low  as  to  depress  the  rate  of  wages,  they  axe  ot  other  times  so  high.  aa7 
to  afford  scope  for  a  rebound;  and,  if  they  take  tho  liberty  of  thinking 
that   employers   are  as  liable   as  other  men  to  the  human  vice  of 
sulliwUncss,    ItMt,    we    suppose,   will   not  bo    set  down   as  a  mere 
"  imagination."     Those  economical  fathers-in-law  who  undertake  to 
schoul  the  working  man,  admit  as  much  by  the  very  tenns  in  which 
thuv  meet  the  supposition  of  increased  wages  coming  out  of  "  excessive 
pvolits."     The  employer's  loss,  one  of  them  has  expressly  said,  "j/* 
mnj,  will  bo  very  temporary,  and  ho  will  buhmhifij  Uimsc// hy  raising 
ihe  i>riiv*e  of  his  goods."     Tho  professional  speaker  and  his  mauu- 
fuoturing  clients  may  bo  left  to  settle  between  themsolves  how  much 
of  ttctiuiJ  truth  and  how  much  of  sheer  **  imagination  "  there  may  be 
iu  this  stalomcut. 

Meanwhile,  the  question  of  profits,  excessive  or  not,  is  one  which 
every  generous  mind  will  own  to  be  one  of  too  much  delicacy 
for  hasty,  peremptory,  and  dogmatic  conclusions.  Some,  let  us 
hope  Diaay,  employers  are  content  with  a  moderate  profit;  but 
is  it  not  probable  that  the  generality  willingly,  not  to  say  eagerly, 
take  all  the  gain  thoy  can  get  ?  The  very  authority  whom  we  are 
quoting,  running  with   the  hare,  but  holding  with   the  hounds. 
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mtimates  that  ilie  latter  know  very  well  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. When  the  increase  of  wages  has  been  paid,  he  owns  it  doubtful 
whollicr  lliey  suffer  loss.  "  If  any,"  he  says.  But,  "  if  any/'  it  will 
be  temporary;*'  and,  at  the  worst,  they  know  how  to  *'in- 

denmily  themselves  by  raising  the  price  of  their  goods."      Now, 
those  who  are  not  lepturers  on  political  economy  in  any  college, 
aincient  or  modem,  can  make  answer  to  this  in  terms  which  the 
utterer  of  the  words  has  not  anticipated.     The  very  men  supposed  to 
have  received  the  money  which  has  raised  the  price,  are  well  aware 
that,  unless  goods  are  offered  in  the  market  on  terms  which  will 
attract  purchasers,  those  goods  had  better  not  have  been  mude  at  all. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  same  teacher,  who  is  all  circum- 
spection while  lecturing  the  "imaginative**  workmen,  Se^s  but  half 
way  round  him  when  the  employers  are  in  question.   '*  Bef  ore  making 
a  tender,"  he  remarks,  "  every  contractor  ascertains  the  cost  ot"    his 
materials,  and  the  amount  of  wages  he  will  have  to  pay,  and  adds  on 
tlte  projii  he  tJnnks  proper.**     When  the  workmen  are  the  subject  of 
consideration,  they  must  be  curbed,  and  fettered,  and  confined  by 
uncounted   considerations ;    but  the  employer   has  but  to  **  add  on 
the  profit  he  thinks  proper  !  "   Now,  who  shall  say  that  the  workman 
has  not  an  equal  right  to  demand  the  wages  "  he  thinks  proper  ?  '* 
'  In  sooth,  however,  the  contractor  is  not  without  restraints,  if,  that 
i?,  he  means  his  tender  to  have  an  oven  chance  of  being  taken.  What 
he  will  "  think  proper,"  will  be  one  thing  if  the  lowest  tender  is  to 
be   taken,  and  another  thing  if   the  party  to  bo   contracted  with 
reserves  the  right  of  accepting  which  tender  may  seem  likeliest  to 
answer  the  purpose.     In  either  case,  he  who  tenders  has  to  take  into 
account  "  the  wages  he  will  have  to  pay ; "  but  he  who  tenders  in 
order  to  snatch  the  job  in  virtue  of  the  lowness  of  his  terms,  has  but 
a  poor  account  to  give  of  himself  to  his  men  when  he  says,  "  I  have 
taken  this  job  at  such  a  narrow  figure  that  you  must  be  content  to 
receive  a  sixth  less  wages  than  I  paid  you  for  the  last." 

When  the  class  of  reasoners  to  whom  these  observations  are  being 
offered  proceed  to  tell  the  workmen  who,  by  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, have  obtained  better  pay,  that  they  have  committed  some 
thing  like  robbery  upon  the  community  at  large,  he  forgets,  or  does 
not  aufBciently  bear  in  mind,  that  the  working  classes  all  round,  and 
all  round  seeking  the  best  remuneration  to  be  found,  are  inhabitants 
of  those  houses  and  consumers  of  those  commodities  which  ho  repro 
Bents  as  made  so  unpurchasably  dear  by  their  insane  policy.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  no  doubt,  that  some  trades  are  more  favourable  than 
others  to  efforts  to  maintain  or  raise  wages  ;  and  that  inequality  can 
only  be  redressed  by  that  tendency  to  unite  all  trades  in  a  bond  of 
brotherhood,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  time.     Thus  it  comes  to 
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pass,  tbat,  while  the  amiable  expostulatora  under  present  considera- 
tion ure  mildly  remonstrating  with,  tlie  working  men  on  their 
"  ignorant  impatience "  of  hard  work  with  long  hours  and  low 
wages,  they  are,  meanwhile,  thrusting  their  tongue  into  their  cheek 
and  winking  towards  the  employers,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Divide  and 
conquer ! " 

Being,  however,  so  utterly  ignorant  of  politicid  economy,  the  men 
must  be  thankful,  we  suppose,  for  those  A  B  C  lessons  in  that  occult 
science  which  are  vouchsafed  them.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  teacher 
who  gravely  tells  them,  "  VTages  are  only  worth  what  they  will 
bring,"  "You  must  turn  them  into  food,  and  drink,  and  clothing, 
before  they  will  be  of  any  use  to  }'ou,"  "How  much  you  will  get 
depends  upon  the  price  at  which  you  can  buy  as  much  as  upon  the 
amount  of  wages,"  "  Even  supposing  wages  to  be  raised  ten  per 
cent.,  this  would  bring  with  it  no  advantage  if  prices  were  raised 
in  the  same  degree."  Now,  neither  a  lean  ghost  from  the  grave  nor 
a  well-fed  economist  need  come  to  inculcate  these  truisms  upon  the 
working  men  of  England.  It  is  just  because  the  cost  of  living  has 
given  them  sad  experience  of  these  things  that  they  put  in  their 
claim  to  a  price  for  their  work  which  will  t-nahk  them  to  live.  How, 
then,  can  they,  in  such  circumstances,  "  imagine  {imagine  again !) 
that  the  dearer  things  are  the  better  they  will  be  off."  Economists, 
it  would  seem,  are  like  other  people,  the  easier  to  understand  and  the 
closer  to  truth  in  proportion  as  they  speak  the  thoughts  of  practical 
experience  and  of  common  sense.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  proposi- 
tion which  nobody  will  dispute,  "  Real  prosperity  consists  in  having 
a  great  abundance  of  cheap  comforts  which  every  one  can  purchase." 
Not  a  doubt  of  it ;  but  then,  material  comforts  cannot  be  had,  like 
spiritual  blessings,  •*  without  money  and  without  price." 

The  knockdown  blow  for  trades'  union  policy  is  this — "  There  are  no 
grounds  for  asserting  that  a  general  rise  of  wages  has  been  received 
by  means  of  trades'  unions."  The  answer  is  ready.  "  Give  them  time, 
and  they  will  show  what  they  can  do."  Hercules  is  as  yet  but  in  his 
infancy ;  and,  having  begun  with  strangling  serpents  in  his  cradle,  he 
will  in  his  mature  strength  perform  the  whole  round  of  his  pre- 
destined labours,  and  finish  with  a  complete  cleansing  of  the  Auga^an 
stables.  "  In  some  trades,  especially  the  building  trades,"  it  is 
admitted,  **  wages  have  been  raised."  But  "  those  trades  have 
special  opportunities  of  protecting  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  rest 
of  the  country."  Perhaps  it  will  be  shown  that,  as  what  one  man 
has  done,  another  man  may  do,  so  what  some  trades  have  accom- 
plished, the  rest  may  find  practicable.  But  even  to  the  builders  the 
lecturer  will  not  continue  the  credit  once  given.  No ;  on  second 
thoughts,  the  increase  of  wages  has  accrued  from  quite  other  causes. 
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Free  Trade,  the  liberation  of  industry,  emigration,  depreciation  of 
gold — these  are  the  things  that  have  raised  the  money  value  of 
work.  Would  that  this  half  truth  were  a  whole  one !  When  the 
utt«rer  of  it  comes  to  the  depreciation  of  gold  and  the  concomitant 
dearne88  of  rent  and  provisions,  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that  prices 
are  "  become  seriously  higher  ;"  and,  though  with  a  fine  moderation 
he  says,  "  It  is  douhlftil  whether  the  money  cost  of  living  has  not 
advanced  for  this  reason,"  he  obviously  means  that  it  is  certain. 
'^  Lo  and  behold!  the  gentle  censor  who  took  the  rostrum  to  cry 
"fie  "  upon  every  effort  to  niise  wages,  ends  by  virtually  admitting 
that  wages  must  rise,  or  men  must  cease  to  subsist. 

What  is  said  in  conclusion  is  matter  of  fact  open  to  every  eye ;  but 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  aa  coming  from  a  man  who  had  first  exhausted 
his  whole  quiver  of  economical  axioms  against  the  trades'  unions  in 
reference  to  wages.  This  done,  he  thus  proceeds — "  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  wages  and  all  salaries  not  invariably  fixed  would 
advance,  otherwise  the  receivers  would  be  worse  off  than  before, 
instead  of  better."  Cooks  and  housemaids,  who  used  to  get  as  little  as 
£'10,  now  get  as  much  as  £18.  There  has  been  a  general  rise  in  the 
salaries  of  mercantile  clerks.  The  clerks  of  the  fiank  of  England 
asked  for  an  increase,  and  it  was  given.  Even  the  pay  of  soldiers, 
policemen,  and  postmen  has  been  augmented.  Wliy,  then,  are  not 
the  trades  of  the  country  to  participate  ?  Are  they  to  be  "  mollus- 
cously  "  content  with  what  may  come,  or  may  they  not  ask  that  it 
may  be  given,  seek  and  find,  knock  and  get  admission  ?  By  all 
means,  let  them  practise  temperance,  frugality,  and  economy ;  spend 
their  money  in  food  and  clothing,  and  not  in  drink  ;  at  home  or  in 
the  reading-room,  and  not  the  public-house ;  but  let  them  not  be 
insolently,  because  fallaciously,  told,  "  You  cannot  help  yourselves, 
and  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  capitalist,  who  alone  can  give  you  work." 
Half  true  and  half  false,  sentences  like  this  should  but  make  the 
working  men  more  resolved  than  ever  to  work  out  their  own  temporal 
and  moral  restoration.  Though  too  much  and  too  often  they  have  been, 
and  still  are,  at  the  mercy  (save  the  mark  !)  of  the  capitalist,  yet 
they  need  not  be  always  and  in  all  placoa  in  that  miserable  position. 
The  capitalist  was  not  the  creator  of  wealth,  but  that  second  creation 
was  the  work  of  the  producer's  hands.  At  the  very  lips  which 
uttered  that  bitter  fallacy,  "  The  capitalist  alone  can  give  you  work," 
the  working  man  may  learn  this  sweet  and  hopeful  truth — "  He  [the 
working  maul  may  by  co-operation  become  his  own  employer ;  and 
then,  I  presume,  he  will  cease  to  complain  of  the  tyranny  of  capital." 

In  preceding  paragi-aphs  nothing,  it  is  believed,  has  been  advanced 
in  favour  of  trades'  unions  but  what  might  be  fortified  with  admis- 
sions from  writers  who  have  assailed  them.     In  the  current  number 
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of  Blackwood* i  Magazine  is  opened  a  series  of  articles  on  the  snbjcct, 
which  begin  at  least  with  a  strange  intertwist  of  concession  and 
inyecfiTe.  Though  once  forbidden  by  the  law,  the  unions  have  extorted 
finom  Parliament  a  special  enactment  in  their  favour.  Though 
flagrantly  defying  the  Erst  principles  of  liberty,  they  cannot  be 
made  up  of  pure  eviL  With  aU  their  flagitiousness,  their  principles 
command  the  assent  of  political  economists  of  the  first  rank,  and 
their  cause  the  warm  and  unflinching  support  of  statesmen  whose 
loTe  both  of  order  and  of  liberty  is  undeniable.  While  shrieking 
out  that  either  the  imions  must  be  eflectually  controlled,  or  the 
dominion  of  the  realm  will  be  surrendered  into  their  hands,  this 
stxange  alarmist  acknowledges  that  unioniam  is  both  the  product 
and  the  producing  cause  of  energy  and  intelligence.  Of  wealth,  tooy 
they  unionists  are  at  any  rate  "one  of  the  parties  in  the  joint 
production."  While  seeming  to  find  fuilt  with  them  for  seeking  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  wages  at  a  given  time  and  jdace,  he  admits 
that  the  single  labourer  acting  by  himself  alone,  is  obviously  weak 
in  bargaining  with  an  employer ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that,  as  a 
matter  of  justice,  the  conditions  are  not  equal  "  The  labourer,"  it 
is  perceived  and  confessed,, "  is  in  danger  of  destitution ;  the  master 
may  be  little,  probably  not  at  all,  injured  by  his  refusal  to  work." 
Ls  not  union,  then,  the  first  dictate  of  plain  sense  ?  To  be  sure  it  is  ; 
"  the  question  must  be  decided  in  favour  of  combination,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  workmen  to  stand  by  one  another  in  obtaining 
adequate  wages,  is  unasmilahle  in  respect  qf  princ^le.'*  Nor,  amidst 
a  bramble- work  of  futile  objections,  do  admissions  end  here.  It  is 
something  to  find  conveyed  in  such  a  channel  a  full  justification  of 
the  workman's  claim  to  make  his  own  bargain.  "There  cannot 
always  [enough,  notwithstanding  the  qualification,  to  settle  the 
point]  be  clear  proof  that  a  reduction  of  wages  proclaimed  by  masters 
is  based  on  a  trustworthy  knowledge  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
trade.''  All  to  the  contrary  may  go  for  what  it  is  worth :  in  this  la 
the  kernel  of  the  question. 

George  Poiteb. 
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TT  would,  perhaps,  be  far  inoro  easy  to  form  a  tolerably  fair  antl 
-'-  cxbauative  opinion  of  Mr.  IIolps  from  his  books  thua  it  is  to  pre- 
sent even  an  approach  to  a  fair  and  exhaustive  estimate  of  his  writings 
and  his  influence.  Easiest  of  all  would  it  be — ao  easy  that  we  haT« 
with  difficulty  overcome  tho  temptation  to  it — to  discuss  him  in  a 
parody  of  his  own  manner  ;  to  write  a  short  essay  upon  him,  which 
would  of  course  be  printed  in  largo  type,  and  then  introduce  all  th« 
"friends"  whom  he  has  made  so  familiar  "in  council"  upon  tho 
essay.  But  this,  done  oven  by  the  most  friendly  and  respectful  critic, 
would  infallibly  carry  here  and  there  a  rude  look  with  it ;  so  ooo 
must  forbear,  even  though  there  is  usually  something  of  homage  in 
the  mere  act  of  parodying,  and  though  Mr.  Helps  is  the  most  tolerant 
of  men«  and  much  in  tho  habit  of  quizzing  himself.  "  Roger,"  said 
tho  clergyman  to  tho  clown  who  was  quarrelling  with  his  wifo,  "  you 
shotild  remember  that  man  and  wifo  are  one."  "  Ah,  that  be  all 
very  iine,  sir,"  said  Roger ;  "  but  if  you  was  to  go  by  flometimea,  when 
me  and  my  old  woman's  at  it,  youVl  say  there  was  a  dozen  of  us." 
There  is  a  dozen  of  Mr.  Helps.  Though  ho  is  capable  of  stroDg 
conclusiveness,  ho  approaches  conclusions  by  a  zig-zag,  and  trios  by 
a  parting  kick  any  g&d  of  his  own  setting  up.  He  concludes,  but 
hia  conclusions  are  half-regrets ;  and  his  despotism  (for  he  can  be 
despotic)  is  almost  a  genial  rage ;    as  of  a  maq  who  should  say, 
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Come,  acoraetbing  must  be  possible  ;  loi  uh  go  and  make  that  some* 
ling  real  after  all  this  vacillation."  He  says  of  the  statesman — • 
i4  i»,  Miiverton  says  of  him — that  '^  be  should  doubt  to  the  last,, 
%nd  then  act  like  a  mati  who  has  never  doubted."  To  this  Ellesmere 
replies,  ••  Cleverly  put,  but  untrue,  after  the  fashion  of  yoa  maxim* 
mongers.  lie  should  not  act  like  a  man  who  has  never  doubted,  but 
like  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  doubting  till  he  had  received 
sufficient  information."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Helps  himself 
in  that  description  ;  and  it  is  not  a  bad  sketch  of  the  right  tempera- 
rocnt  for  a  statesman.  Its  very  hesitancy  makes  it  capable  of  a  good 
deal  of  rapid  provviional  action  (which,  while  it  is  regulated  by  present 
needs,  is  just  because  it  refers  itself  to  princi|^es),  in  the  nature  of 
that  kind  of  experiment  or  questioning  of  fact  which  loads  to  what 
are  called  scientific  results. 

This,  however,  suggests  the  most  striking  point  in  the  books  of 
Mr.  Helps :  at  least,  that  which  from  the  first  has  most  forcibly 
struck  the  present  writer,  who  made  the  acqiiaintance  of  this  gentle- 
man's works  in  a  very  slow  circuitous  manner,  but  began  that 
acquaintance  under  the  rare  conditions  of  apprehensiveness  approacb- 
ing  maturity,  and  incredibly  little  modern  reading.  It  is  that  Mr. 
Helps  never  dindoHes  his  first  principles.  You  cannot  toll,  to  use 
a  felicitous  phrase  of  Mr.  II.  Hutton's,  what  are  **  the  assumptions 
of  his  mind."  A  genial  utilitarianism  is  the  key-note  of  his  writings; 
but  nobody  can  affirm  that  he  is,  ranked  psychologically,  a  utilitarian. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  vividness  of  his  instincts,  his  acquaintance 
with  passion  (for  he  obviously  knows  it,  and  has  seen  life  by  its 
fla8hc3  of  infinite  luminosity),  and  his  regular  "assumption"  of 
cert4iin  emotions  or  *'  constants  "  in  tho  problem  of  life,  must  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  be  an  cxporicntialist :  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
impression  left  upon  the  reader's  mind,  is  that  his  author  is  a  man/  ^ 
whoso  super-physical  •  substance  is  made  up  of  practical  wisdom,' 
watered  and  brightened  by  poetry  and  humour.  That  ho  has  ever 
distinctly  fonnulated  what  must  lie  between  these,  wo  nowhere 
discover.  Yet  ho  is  not  inconsistent.  Suppose  we  found  him  con- 
demning duelling,  and  not  condemning  war,  we  should  rightly  say 
that  he  was  so ;  for  war  not  ignoble,  and  duelling  not  ignoble  are 
both  founded  upon  the  same  idea  (an  idea  with  whicli  every  pas*; 
sionutc,  poetic  nature  must  have  sorao  sympathy;,  namely,  that  if  we;' 
fight  fair,  God  will  declare  for  the  right.  But  Mr.  Helps  has  the 
same  verdict  for  the  arbitrament  of  tho  sword  in  both  cases.  Only 
he  gives  us  no  clue  to  tho  process  by  which  he  has  disposed,  in  his 
owii  mind,  of  the  whole  army  of  subtle  things  that  may  be  said  for 
its  inevitableuoss  in  any  conceivable  stage  of  the  existence  of  creatures* 
short  of  perfection.  Now,  to  persons  whose  strongest  tendency  is, 
when  out  of  the  sphere  of  pure  poetry,  to  pigeon-hole  ideas,  and 
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thumb-screw  everything  till  it  confesses  its  justifying  secret  and  \\a 
relations  to  those  grand  conspiracieB  of  nature  that  govern  us  all 
without  our  will,  there  is  something  tantalizing  about  this. 

On  the  subject  of  religious  faith,  Mr.  Helps  is  not  so  inscrutable. 
His  manner  in  speaking  of  Christianity  is  uniform,  both  in  its 
positive  and  its  negative  aspects.  There  is  no  difficulty  here  in 
pigeon-holing  what  he  says  and  what  he  avoids  saying. 

A  point  which  strikes  you  with  recurring  force  if  you  read  much 
of  Mr  Helps  is  one  that  we  must  all  inevitably  experience — though, 
no  doubt,  in  varying  degrees — in  reading  all  propounders  of  paper 
constitutions  or  schemes  of  policy.  Every  Utopian,  and  (a  curious 
essay  might  be  written  upon  the  reasons  of  this  comparison)  in  a 
still  higher  degree  everj''  ^fw^i'-Utopian  plan,  if  given  with  any 
detail,  is  liable  to  ravening  threats  from  the  sad  sphinx  of  the  iZoir  ? 
Handel  was  once  urging  a  performer  upon  some  wind  instrument  to 
blow  harder.  Over  and  over  again  he  shouted  in  the  poor  man's 
ear,  "I  zay  to  you,  zare,  blow  har-r-der!"  •*  Yah,  yah,"  said  the 
man  at  last,  taking  the  instrument  from  his  mouth,  and  turning 
savagely  upon  Handel,  "  it  is  vary  goot  to  zay  blow  harder,  but  vere 
de  devil  is  de  vind  to  come  from  P  "  That  is  the  question  one  often 
puts  in  reading  Mr.  Helps.  Oddly  enough,  Dunsford  asks  the  con- 
verse question,  when  he  submits  that  in  speaking  of  Ijove,  Milverton 
allows  too  little  to  the  Will.  This  interpellation,  too,  throws — Is 
allowed  to  throw* — a  haze  of  confusion  over  the  whole  essay  and 
discussion  ;  a  curious  example  of  what  some  of  us  would  call  specula- 
tive inexactitude.  But  when  you  have  finished  one  of  these  deliciously 
inviting  essay-schemes,  you  instinctively  ask,  "Where  is  the  Inspi- 
ration to  come  from  ?  But  there  is  this  to  be  said,  Mr.  Ruskin 
positively  compels  you  to  ask  it  in  accents  of  real  despair  ;  Mr.  Helps 
simply  suggests  it  as  a  topic  of  humour  with  just  a  tear  on  its 
eyelid  ;  and  your  hopes  and  energies  are  raised  father  than  lowered. 

What  is  the  reason  of  this  last  fact  ?  How  is  it  that  Mr.  Helps 
does  not  depress  you,  as  Mr-  Ruskin,  and,  too  often,  Mr.  Carlyle  does  ? 
The  reason  does  not  He  upon  the  surface,  and  in  it  is  involved  a 
truly  noble  characteristic  of  the  writings  of  this  author.  You  may 
say  it  is  his  humour,  his  gentleness,  his  mque  temper  t^ndit  nrctim 
temperament,  his  habit  of  relieving  his  writings  by  versatile  illus- 
trations, his  never  pushing  a  victory  to  the  length  of  trampling  on 
the  fallen,  and  so  on.  And  all  this  has  truth  in  it.  But  the  final 
rca.son  is,  the  sensitive  fairness  of  the  author's  mind,  his  great 
respect  for  himself  and  for  others.  There  is  something  hard  (in  the 
bad  sense)  in  the  grain  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Ruskin ; 
something  overbearing  and  unjust,  which  constantly  suggests  to 
you  that  your  author*s  moral  criti'Ha  might,  unconsciously  to  him- 
self, become  personal,  and  personal  only.     If  anybody  will  turn  to 
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Mr.  Corlyle'fl  anawprs  to  Mr.  Ilumo,  upon  the  aolection  of  books,  in 
tlie  Commission  which  sat  mAny  years  ago  upou  the  British  Museum^ 
he  vrill  at  once  see  whtit  I  mean.  "JJut  what  you  might  thirU^ 
wrong  I  might  think  right  ?  "  is  the  eubstonco  of  the  amuiMJcl  ifr. 
Hume's  questions  to  the  phiU>{!ophcr,  who  was  for  stark  miked  de(9- 
potiam  in  this  matter.  He  would  allow  a  book  of  which  ho  <lis- 
approvcd  **  a  run  for  its  life/'  but  he  would  shoot  it  down  if  he  could, 
2klr.  Hume  could  produce  no  impression  upon  him^  and  the  subject 
dj'oppe<l.  Kow,  whenever  there  is  this  glaring  poeaibility  that  X\» 
moral  "  assumptions "  of  a  writer  may  become,  in  some  point  OT 
other^  purely  personal,  there  ia  the  possibility  of  his  leaving  hvi 
readers  in  utter  despair.  It  has  been  said  that  "  Don  Quixote  "  is 
the  most  melancholy  book  that  ever  was  written ;  but  I  claim  the 
yew-leaf  garland  for  Mr.  Iluskin's  "  Time  and  Tide  by  Wear  and 
Tyne/^  It  is  you  hhouhl  this,  and  yo\i  skotiid  the  other,  till  *t 
last  you  exclaim,  "  This  is  uU  very  tine,  but  suppose  I  am  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  ?"  Then,  if  my  conscience  has  the  same  rights  aa 
yoors,  which  it  has,  nothing  remains  but  for  mo  to  say,  "Well,  «irj 
I  shan't" — and  then  all  is  anarchy  again — a  stand-up  fight  all  round. 
Mj.  Helps  never  suggests  the  possibility  that  you  and  he,  oven 
if  he  were  your  sovereign,  might  oome  to  this  final  conflict,  so 
long  as  you  refrained  from  directly  injuring  others.  He  might  be 
a  despot  j  but  it  would  be  in  his  wc/'Aw/?  only,  and  his  tyranuiea 
would  involve  no  assumptions  that  would  hurt  the  conscience. 
But,  really,  one  almost  blushes  to  write  the  word  in  these  daya 
of  **  the  duty  of  compromise  "  and.  "  the  logic  of  focts;  **  when  the 
character  which,  when  I  was  a  boy,  was  known  a^  an  honest 
man,  ia  now  called  an  Irreconcileable,  This  may  well  bring  us  to 
what  is  a  very  striking  characteristic  of  the  mind  of  Mr.  Helps, 
namely,  its  flexibility.  This  is  a  word  of  ambiguous  application  ; 
but,  of  course,  it  is  not  now  applied  to  Mr,  Helps  as  involving  weak- 
ness— I  mean  rather  the  capacity  of  elastic  resistance.  It  is  not  a 
common  capacity,  and  perhaps  it  is  rarely  combined  with  that  oC 
speculative  exactitude.  Speculative  exactitude  is  almost  necessarily 
associated  with  stringency  of  intelligence.  The  minds  of  close 
thinkers  have  seldom  much  "  atmosphere  "  in  them.  Supposing  a 
picture  could  be  made  of  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Helps,  it  would  be 
full  of  "atmosphere."  This  flexibility,  or  power  of  passing  by 
imperceptible  gradients  from  one  set  of  conceptions,  or  one  state  of 
fiicts,  or  one  way  of  deab'ng  with  life,  to  another,  is  an  essential 
condition  of  two  things  which  belong  in  a  high  degree  to  the  author 
of  **  Friends  in  Council."  One  is  a  strong  faculty  for  orgauusatioa.i 
at  least  on  paper — -since  nobody  can  organize  by  jerks,  or  by  heavy 
gradients  and  sharp  curves;  the  other  is  an  immense  practical 
toleration.      By  practical   toleration   is   meant  a  toleration  wUiob 
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tittkes  men  as  tluqy  are,  for  better  for  worse,  and  wliiek  sustains  vijith 
its  patience  the  efforts  of  the  whole  man  to  get  people  from  the  worse 
to  the  better.  A  jnan  may  have  an  almost  infallible  sense  of  justice, 
and  a  toleration  (fouuded  upon  that  sense  of  justice)  which  is  abso- 
lutely inexhaustible  so  far  as  letting  other  people  do  as  they  like  is 
concerned;  and  that  toleration  may  be  oonnccted  with  the  deepest 
individual  convictions  in  matters  of  right  and  wrong.  But  he 
may  have  this  kind  of  tolerating  capacity,  and  yet  be  scarcely 
qapablc  of  practical  toleration  j  for  the  very  etringency  of  hifi  intelli- 
gence, especially  if  his  temper  be  not  of  the  best,  may  make  him 
impatient  of  the  necessities  of  concerted  action,  or  even  of  moving 
ifUhoui  concert  in  harmony  with  others.  The  writings  of  Mr^ 
Helps,  however,  display  not  only  what  Duusford  attributed  to 
Miiverton,  along  with  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  namely,  a  strong  sense  of  tb© 
slowness  and  dulncss  of  the  majority  of  mankind,  but  a  deeply- 
seated  and  well-justified  patience  with  them.  Thus,  'Sir.  Uelps's 
manner  is  never  that  of  the  rattling  hail.  You  never  hear  the  crack 
of  the  whip  :  and  hence  arises  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  estimating  his 
influence  upon  his  generation.  It  is  like  a  gentle  rain — nay,  it  ia 
rather  dew-fall — and  helps  us  indefinitely  more  than  we  know  of. 
.,,This  patience  or  toleration  in  the  author  of  "  Friends  in  Council," 
is  associated  with  another  quality  which  keeps  it  from  over  becoming 
maudlin,  namely,  a  high  sense  of  duty.  He  has  himself  told  ub  that 
his  history  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  in  Ameiica  was  taken  up  in 
the  hope  of  contributing  something  towards  a  solution  of  that  slavery 
ijBei>tion  in  the  United  States  which  was  so  cruelly  solved  by  the  civil 
w*^.  .yew  persons,  perhaps,  would  have  thought  of  undertaking  so 
serioua  a  task  for  so  remote  a  purpose.  But  Mr.  Helps's  writings  display 
this  high  motif  of  the  conscience  in  a  very  peculiar  way.  He  never 
condescends  to  invective.  Take  what  he  has  to  say  upon  the  subject 
of  the  sin  of  great  cities,  in  "  Companions  of  my  Solitude."  Take, 
especially,  his  remarks  about  the  duties  of  parents  to  children  born 
out  of  wedlock,  or  rather  about  the  habitual  neglect  among  men  of 
the  world  of  such  duties.  IMost  readers  of  strong  moral  feeling  will 
think  that  in  Chapter  VIII.  of  that  delicious  book,  Mr.  Helps  has 
stopped  far  short  of  what  he  might  sa}'.  Eut  then  his  object  was 
persuasion,  and  he  put  the  curb  upon  himself.  Yet  he  actually 
apologises  for  what  he  has  written,  by  adding,  •'  These  are  indignajit 
worde,  but  not  more  so  than  is  right,  I  do  believe,  and  I  will  nob 
eappress  one  of  them."  One  can  imagine  a  "  young  lion  of  the 
J)aUj/  Tckrjraph^^  asking.  Do  you  call  that  indignation,  Mr.  Helps?, 
But  Air.  Helps  know  his  business,  as  ho  always  docs;  and  the  com- 
bined result  of  his  toleration  and  his  sense  of  duty  is,  that  ho 
Buccoeds  in  writiug  up  CJoodncss  by  juaking  Hcspousibility  amiable 
-rp^pd  that  to  a  degroo  which  I  bcUey(^,^  uup^rallelefl. 
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It  has  been  said  that  praise  is  necessarily  dull,  so  it  will  he 
necessary  to  find  fault  before  long,  even  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Helps, 
if  this  paper  is  to  do  anj^hing  towards  getting  him  even  moi 
respectfully  and  attentively  read  than  he  now  is.  But  Mr.  Helps 
knows  that  to  be  always  wise  and  gentle,  even  with  all  his 
power  of  brightening  the  page,  would  lead,  not  necessarily 
to  dulness,  but  certainly  to  flatness.  Besides,  he  is  human,  and 
having  in  him  a  good  deal  of  the  poet  and  of  the  epigram- 
matist, he  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  irony  of  life,  aad  the 
humour  as  well  as  the  sadness  of  that  rowing  against  the  stream 
which  makes  up  so  largo  a  part  of  the  careers  of  all  those  who 
have  a  passion  for  reforming  mankind.  So,  every  now  and  then,  he 
blows  off  his  steam  through  Ellesmere,  Midhurst,  or  Mauleverer, 
In  doing  this,  as  at  other  times,  ho  is  a  great  self-repeater.  For-' 
example :  Ellesmere's  wonderful  Essay  on  the  Arts  of  Self- Advance- 
ment and  a  speech  of  Maulevercr's  in  a  recent  number  of  Good  Worda^ 
are  the  same  ihing  in  different  shapes.  And,  by-the-bye,  in  that 
very  dialogue,  wo  had  a  curious  example  of  Mr.  Helps's  indiffcrenci 
to  speculative  exactitude.  It  is  no  answer  to  Mauleverer  to  say  that 
his  speech  is  one  to  make  you  go  and  hang  yourself  (indeed  the  mai 
is  answered  in  another  way),  for  this  is  liable  to  the  retort,  "Why 
'  should  we  not  all  go  and  hang  ourselves  ?  There  would  be  a_ 
satisfactory  rejoinder  to  this  retort,  but  it  would  be  just  the  kind  of 
thing  which  you  never  get  in  Mr.  Arthur  Helps.  I  am  not  sayin| 
that  you  ought  to  got  it,  which  is  a  very  different  matter. 

That  Mr.  Helps  ia  a  constant  self-repeater  is  no  blame  to  him.     As 

a  wag  who  has  pretended  to  write  essays  wrote  in  defence  of  his  own 

habit  of  repeating  himself,  "  Que  voulez-vous  ?      The  number  of 

good  ideas  in  tho  universe  is  severely  limited,  and  no  writer  worth 

twopence  picks  up  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  'em  in  the  course  o£| 

his  life."     It  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is  not  in  all  the  latoi* 

writing  of  Mr.  Helps  a  single  idea  of  which  the  germ  is  not  to  be 

'found  in  his  earlier  writings.     A  man  who  has  read  **  Companions  of 

Imy  Solitude"  knows  Mr.   Helps  by  heart — not  only  in  his  moral 

t  subtlety,  his  gentle  pathos,  his  felicity  in  description,   his  quietly 

I  effective  humour,  his  occasional  sub-acidity,  and,  still  better,  his 

'power  of  passing  by  sudden,  resolved  discords  from  the  small  and 

common  to  the  infinite  and  the  supreme  ;  but  also  in  the  methods  of 

I  his  mind,  and  in  his  favourite  topics.     His  hatred  of  war  ;  his  large 

I  faith  in  human  nature,  mingled  with  that  pleasantly  quick  sense  of  the 

lirony  of  life,  and  the  slow  rate  of  all  human  improvement ;  his  keei 

J  feeling  of  the  importance  of  leadership,  and  the  duty  of  those  whom 

[Providence  has  placed  upon  a  vantage-ground  to  lead  and  help  (not 

'drive)  those  who  are  less  fortunate  in  character  and  culture ;  his  habit 

of  dwelling  on  the  imperfection  of  our  means  of  knowing  each  other. 
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and  the  folly  of  being  too  much  annoyed  by  calumny ;  his  peculiar 
relish  of  proverbs,  especially  Spanish  proverbs  ;*  his  kind,  almost 
tender,  anxiety  that  useful  and  well-meaning  men,  who  have  made 
false  st^ps,  should  not  allow  them  to  weigh  heavily  upon  their  minds, 
to  the  injury  of  their  future  life ;  his  sympathy  with  children  and 
dumb  animals.  All  this,  and  much  more,  and  with  a  curious  repe- 
tition of  the  same  illustrations^  is  to  be  found  in  "  Companions  of  my 
Solitude,"  and  in  the  other  writings  of  Mr.  Helps.  There  is  one 
other  peculiarity  which  is  also  abundantly  exhibit^^d  in  the  same 
books.  Harriet  Martineau  says  of  Mrs.  Jameson  that  she  looked  at 
women's  questions  too  much  from  the  stand-point  of  the  relation  of 
women  to  men.  What  standard  there  is  upon  this  subject,  how  the 
too  much  or  too  little  is  to  be  gauged,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but 
women  play  a  large  part  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Helps,  though  ho  is 
not  a  novelist.  A  critic  writing  one  hundred  years  ago  would  have 
said  of  him,  "  Our  Author  is  a  great  Admirer  of  the  Sex ;  **  and 
our  author  evidently  is.  It  is  in  **  Companions  of  my  Solitude,"  as 
all  the  world  knowa,  that  the  beautiful  episode  of  Gretchen  appears ; 
Gretchen  being  reproduced  in  the  Ainah  in  "  Realmah,"  large  hands 
and  all.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  EUesmere,  in  another  place,  endea- 
vours to  back  out  of  that  pathetic  little  transaction — it  is  the  clearest 
case  of  downright  self-stultitication  in  all  literature. 

It  would  bo  very  ungrateful,  not  to  say  unjust,  to  leave  this  subject 
without  calling  attention  to  the  obligations — far  too  much  overlooked 
as  they  are — under  which  we  all  lie  to  Mr.  Arthur  Helps  for  his 
treatment  of  what  are  called  women's  questions.  The  world  in  which 
"Companions  of  my  Solitude"  was  first  published  (1851),  appears 
centuries  behind  us.  We  now  find  women  boldly,  and  I  think  not 
always  gracefully  and  modestly,  discussing  topics  which  were  in  the 
year  of  tho  Great  Exhibition  iuhoo.  But  there  is  more  moderation, 
wisdom,  and  tenderness  contained  in  tho  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
chapters  of  that  book  than,  I  am  strongly  t<»mpted  to  say,  in  all 
subsequent  discussions  of  similar  topics.  The  little  girl  brings  a 
pretty  straggling  weed  to  her  father,  and  asks,  "  Is  this  a  weed, 
papa?''  Being  told  that  it  is,  she  goes  and  asks  her  mother  the 
same  question.  Again  told  that  the  thing  is  a  weed,  the  little  child 
replies,  "But  it  has  Howers!"  On  being  assured  that  that  makes 
no  difference,  she  appeals  to  the  technical  skill  of  tho  gardener. 
"  Nicholas  dear,  is  this  a  weed  ?"  And  finding  Nicholas  supporting 
the  decision  of  her  parents,  she  moves  ofl'  sadly  to  meditate.     The 

•  By-the-b}'c,  ElIcsnieTO  cliiinis  the  proverb,  "  Only  the  wearer  of  tho  shoo  knows 
•where  it  pinche»,'*  for  English.  But  thci-e  is  a  book  by  a  great  Englishman  on  a 
most  difiiciUt  and  delicate  subject,  which  3Ir.  Helps  hua  the  moral  courage  to  say  is  much 
more  eaidly  laughed  at  than  answered,  (•'Companions  of  my  yolitude,"  Ist  edition, 
pp.  156.  157  :  the  passage  remains  unaltered  in  the  last  edition),  in  whicha  Kom&n  origin 
is  given  to  this  proverb. 
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fnther  thought  the  Ht.tlo  girl  bud  been  "  fairly  silenced  by  authority^ 
when  ell  at  once  tho  little  voice  began  again,  *  Will  you  plant  it  \v^ 
my  garden,  Nicholas  dear  ?  Do  plant  it  iu  my  garden.' "  By-tbe- 
bye,  the  next  senteoace  ie  b«d  English  ;  the  sequence  after  the  woi 
"  deal "  being  incongruous  with  the  "  which  "  nt'ter  **  ground. "^^ 
However,  from  this  point  begins  a  wiae  and  gentle  discussion  of  what 
Mr.  Helps  called  "  the  sin  of  great  cities/*  which  deserves  at  leae 
all  tho  praise  that  I  have  given  to  it  But  I  may  observe,  in  passing 
that  his  discussion  of  the  "  Causes  "  is  fai*  from  exhaustive^  and  in 
particular  that  it  oraita  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  them,  namely,  a 
wild  and  rebellious  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  girl. 

Although  it  is  a  comment  which,  upon  a  superficial  view,  uiightr 
aeem  more  related  to  the  question  of  style  than  to  any  other,  it  gc 
in  reality  to  the  very  heart  and  life  of  the  writings,  to  say  that  Mivl 
Helps  is ''a  vernacular  maii."t    This  ia  disclosed,  not  only  in  bi» 
own  essays,  but   in  his  liking  for  Cobbett,  for  Ellesmere,  for  th« 
common  people — and  for  Spanish  humour,  which  laat  ib  erainentlyi' 
Tornaoular.     The  quality  to  which  these  remarks  are  addressed  ha9« 
among  other  effecta,  that  of  keeping  in  check  any  such  p^issibility 
"  line  writing  "  as  might  without  oflence  be  conceived  to  exi^t  vx  lli»' 
mind  of  this  very  peculiar  essayist.     Sometimes  one  wishea  he  would 
trust  his  wing  ond  fly  higher,  when  he  obejtinately  keeps  upoa  the. 
Ifivel,  wid  turns  what  bid  fair  to  be  au  inspiration  into  a  atroko  of 
ttaAer  irony,     Perhaps  he  wrote  from  a  light  which  had  been  atrock 
out  in  tho  depths  of  hia  own  being  when  he  observed,  "  It  is  difficult 
to  sound  the  depths  of  some  men's  humour,  the  deepest  part  of  theirv^ 
natureL"     This  ia  true,  but  ib  is  even  less  than  the  truth.     Small 
and  narrow  minds,  even  when  helped  by  much  culture  and  knoW"). 
ledge  of  life,  fall  far  short  of  understanding  tho  fact,  and  are  usually- 
'  offended  by  it^     But  for  all  their  dulness,  it  remains  truo  that  «M>m© 
of  the  very  finest  natures  are  so  mysteriously  compouiideil  that  thi 
liighest  and  the  deepest  together  got  entangled  or  impacted  in  thti 
humour.     What  splendid  names  would  fall  to  be  quoted  iu  a  list 
groat    men   intended    to   illustrate  this !      Cervantes,    Jean   Paul, 
Fielding,  Sterne,  Heine,  Holiman,   Voltaire,  George  Eliot,  Burns, 
Cbarles  Lamb,  Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr.  Arthur  Helps — it  is  a  motley  li&t> 

•  Mr.  Helps  writes  n  pecnliarly  bpfrntiful  style,  bnthe  Ifl  occasitmally,  like  the  ro«t  of  us, 

I  joaecumto.  One  of  hw  alipa  in  qiiotatioa  1$  u  grave  one— ''Fresh ,/fWdf  and  pvAluroq  new," 

1 1  put  this  phnuo  within  commas,  bc-causc  in  a  bi;autiful  paper  in  tho  lust  imuibcr  of 

Ueviow  it  itf  lUMgnoii  [uppareotly  as  originfd)  to  Tliomas  Erskine  of  LinlatiiL-n  ;  but 

is  to  bo  found  in  print  from  tho  pen  of  the  present  ■writer  nuiny  years  ago.     B<tsii)r 

it  ao  Hatural  an  invention  that  I  should  be  only  too  happy  if  somo  rich  man  wouU 

irnger  me  a  compotcocy  that  I  would  not,  in  a  wuuk's  ruading,  tind  it  a  score  of  times  i^ 

iglifih  <J)uuic-5.     Kothiixg  i«  xoore  etirpi-Liicig  than  tho  arrugauco  of  i-criewas  iu  the 

littura.     Iu  n  review  of  Ihn  highest  prctltmaion,   I  wu8,  not  long  ago,  contLniptaoiLslj 

Btiiibb«d  for  using  a  word  ^'hich  vas  dasaioal  before  my  critic  wad  bom,  and  whictt 

hu.'j  its  exaft  tinjiloguc  in  half  the  tongues  of  Europe. 
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and  miglit  be  mucli  extended.     "Hid  Lumout  of  one  wnter  tipon  it,^ 
George  Eliot,  lias  indeed  not  received  the  faintest  show  of  justice  \\f 
ttis  particiilor ;  nor  has  ]Mr,  Helps  fared  imich  better,  though,  ns  be 
ia  an  essayist,  his  secret  is  more  easily  discoverable.     Yet  it  is  a 
shftine  that  a  man  like  him  should  ever  be  obliged  to  say  such  things 
ffs  this :  "lb  ihe  rety  scn'om  reader  I  may  mention  that  tbe  above' 
description  is  not  given  quite  in  earnest.**     It  i«,  perhaps,  the  preva-' 
lence  of  his  himionr  which  accounts  for  a  point  which  I  have  already^ 
noticed — the  impossibility  of  fixing  Mr.  Htlps  witli  any  particular 
speculative  stand-point.     It  may  not  be  uninteresting  if  T  say  bowl 
it  happens  that  this  strikes  me.     Looking  into  "  Tom  Jones,"  wbil^'' 
iil' the  middle  of  this  paper,  I  was  struck  ane^' with  the  fact  that/^ 
in  Fielding  as   in  Chaucer,*  a  great  speculative  intelligence  was 
abundantly  manifest;  and  that  in  each  case  (as  in  George  EHot),  it 
wliMit  for  much  in  the  humour,  while  yet  the  humonr — involving 
the  quick  apprehension  that,  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley   observed 
(immortal  words  !),  "  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,"  which 
t«y  is  the  kernel  of  the  matter^prerented  any  taking  of  sides. 
In  the  case  of  Kr.  Helps,  however,  positive  dicta  are  not  wanting 
upon  practical  questions ;  while  his  insight  into  character  and  his 
v\>rdiets  upon  moral  relations  aro  of  a  kind  which  could  only  be 
delivered  by  a  man  who  was  (to  take  one  point  OTily)  fully  satisfied 
that  character  is  connat»,  and  is  destiny.     "Well,  when  we  know  so 
much  as  this  of  a  man  of  the  calibi-e  and  culture  of  Mr.  Helps,  we 
are  almost  driven  to  this  kind  of  reflection  :• — -If  this  writer  believes 
that  character  is  connate  (as  he  evidently  does),  and  yet  believes  in 
human  responsibility,  how  does  he  formulate  these  two  beliefs  in 
relation  to  such  prime  truths  of  morality  as  he  may  also  maintain  ? 
Tb  this  question  there  is  no  answer  capable  of  being  extracted  from 
the  writings  of  Mr,  Helps.     Yet  a  positive  answer  might  be  given 
by  a  writer  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour  in  general,  and  in  parti- 
cular with  a  keen  sense  that  the  knight  of  the  shire  was  to  a  sensitive 
eye  visible  through  tho  Saracen's  head.  '"°^ 

In  his  quality  of  historian,  Mr.  Helps  produces  effects  which 
almost  tempt  us  to  wish  that  ho  had  earlier  and  more  steadfa'^tly 
wrought  in  that  quality;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  his  history 
tends,  more  than  is  usual,  to  asi^ume  the  form  of  biography  enlarged 
in  scale.  Hence  the  ease  with  which  the  lives  of  Las  Casas,  Pizarro, 
and  Columbus  can  be  detached.  In  these  writings  we  find,  besides 
that  subtle  and  tender  moral  criticism  which  is  the  jn'ruh'mn  of  Mr. 
Helps,  instances    of    dignified   expression   and    beautiful   or  lofty 

.  .      ^  .     .  .  -i' 

*  In  opposition  to  the  common  opinion,  I  must  maintiun  that  the  case  is  not  Ly  aay  . 
meana  clear  as  to  Shtitpspearo  in  this  roapDct.     We  tind  in  Buoon  somftlhtn^  of  what 
■<m  find  vtL  Shakeep«axc,  but  so  little  in  81utk<Hipo;ire  of  what  vro  fimi  predominant  ia 
BuQOa,  that  thi«  difference  aloua  waa  ulwaya  to  uiei  docifiroly  aufiiciciit  jn'inta  /(K^J 
evidimceogaimtthehypothgpijjJ^^Bi^wi^^xpt^tl^^  .^^  toldutuu  ..  UlOW 
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metaphor,  which  of  themselves  would  make  us  wonder  whether  the 
writer  of  them  had  ever  attempted  poetry. 

Another  feature  in  the  writings  of  this  gentleman  might  well 
suggest  the  same  question — namely,  the  tragic  or  fatalistic  character 
of  some  of  the  images  which  hreak  up,  though  rarely,  the  level  of 
the  essays.  Here  is  an  example  which  is  full  of  imagination : — 
"Our  passions  master  us,  and  we  know  them  to  be  our  enemies. 
Our  prejudices  imprison  us,  and,  like  madmen,  we  take  our 
jailors  for  a  guard  of  honour."  This  might  very  well  become 
poetry ;  but  when  we  read  "  Oulita,"  we  find  something  short  in 
rhythm,  intensity,  and  general  fusion.  It  is  like  Henry  Taylor 
diluted,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  is  a  deeper  infusion  of 
sadness  and  fate  than  we  find  in  3ilr.  Taylor  ;  nay,  a  more  pervading 
perfume  of  sensuous  beauty  and  delight.  Hence,  if  we  say,  "  This 
is  not  quite  poetry,"  we  say  it  with  perhaps  more  regret  than  the 
author  might  feel  (supposing  he  cared  for  our  judgment)  in  hearing 
the  verdict.  It  must  bo  a  paltry-spirited  reader  that  does  not  rejoice 
in  seeing  all  things  work  after  their  kind,  and  long  to  find  a  man 
come  off  with  flying  colours  in  whatever  he  attempts.  Why  Words- 
worth and  Mr.  Henry  Taylor — the  former  so  often,  the  latter  now  and 
then- — write  very  doleful  prose,  when  the  least  thing  we  could  expect 
is  level  poetry,  is  too  obvious  a  thing  to  talk  much  about.  Why 
Emerson,  who  sometimes  succeeds,  so  frequently  breaks  down,  is 
not  always  dear.  In  Walter  Savage  Landor,  the  causes  are 
numerous,  but  not  on  the  sxirfoco.  In  Mr.  Helps,  besides  the 
disintegrating,  thwarting,  back-pulliug  effect  of  the  author's  sleep* 
less  sense  of  the  compensations  of  life,  therc  is  something  else — a 
fcmpcrainental  want  of  continuous  intensity.  As  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  this  is  ultimately  a  matter  of  personal  physique,  we 
can  say  no  more  about  it  than  that  it  is  very  easy,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Helps,  to  construct  the  whole  man  from  his  books. 

The  wide  reach  and  versatility  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Arthur  Helps 
have  at  least  this  result,  that  the  honour  he  gets  out  of  them  while 
living  is  indefinitely  less  than  their  value  and  public  and  private 
influence  might  claim.  Neman  is  better  able  to  assess  the  worth 
of  praise  than  Mr.  Helps,  or  more  likely  to  put  aside  all  such  matters 
with  a  genial  smile ;  or,  if  with  a  genial  pang,  yet  with  a  pang  for 
others  as  well  as  himself.  Never  to  think  of  himself  alone  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  subtly  generous  writer ;  and  when 
some  of  the  kindly  acute  seeds  of  criticism  and  nobly  generative 
roots  of  practical  wisdom,  which  he  has  so  freely  scattered  upon  the 
£eld  of  the  world,  have  become  mighty  trees,  in  which  the  birds  of 
I  heaven  sit  joyfidly  while  men  take  shelter  beneath,  then — why 
then,  perhaps  some  one  will  hang  the  purpureus  paunus  upon  the 
boughs,  and,  after  a  little  ado,  it  will  be  remembered  to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  beauty  and  the  shelter. 

Henry  Holbeacu. 
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OUR  VEEY   CHEAP  LITERATUEE. 


The  London  Journal. 
TKe  Family  herald. 
Br/K>  Btlls. 
Ihe  Ferret. 
Tht  Devil, 
kit.    lie.    &e, 

WHEN  Cliarles  Knight,  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  labouring  to  | 
inculcate  a  taste  for  higher  literature  among  the  people,  he 
fancied  he  found  an  insurmoim table  bar  to  his  success  in  the  existence 
of  the  paper  duty.  IIg  argued  that,  the  larger  the  capital  you  com* 
pel  a  man  to  employ  in  hia  business,  by  taxes  or  otherwise,  the  more 
you  limit  competition,  and  give  practically  a  monopoly  to  the  few;  and, 
as  the  people  were  more  inclined  to  buy  trash  than  anything  else, 
he  was  ready  with  the  dictum  that  the  paper  duty  was  nothing  less^ ; 
than  a  premium  on  bad  literature.  Tho  publishers  of  that  commodity 
had  possession  of  the  field  first ;  and,  therefore,  tho  tiix  bore  most 
hardly  against  him,  and  others  like  him,  who  were  aiming  at  supply- 
ing the  labouring  classes  with  good  reading  at  a  cheap  rate. 

But  the  paper  duty  Las  been  repealed,  and  both  chisses  of  pub- 
lishers stand  pretty  much  in  the  same  relative  position  as  before. 
Tho  advantages  which  Mr,  Knight  grieved  to  find  so  entirely  on  the 
side  of  his  opponents  still  remain  with  them  j  and  facts  which  are 
open  to  any  one  who  looks  carefully  into  the  matter  prove  that  the 
fiscal  changes  which  have  enlarged  the  field  for  cheap  high-class 
reading,  have  also  operated  in  enlarging  in  an  equal  ratio  what 
Mr.  Knight  called  the  "  garbage  field,  or  stream  of  sewer  literature." 

In  the  concluding  address  to  the  Fenny  Magazine^  Mr.  Knight 
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wrote: — "I  rejoice  that  there  are  many  in  the  field,  and  some 
•who  have  come  at  the  eleventh  hour,  who  deserve  the  wages  of 
zealous  and  faithful  labourers.  But  there  are  others  who  are  carry- 
ing out  the  principle  of  cheap  weekly  sheets,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
system,  and  who  appear  to  have  got  some  considerable  hold  upon 
the  less  informed  of  the  working  people,  and  especially  upon  the 
young.  There  are  manufactories  in  London  whence  hundreds  of 
reams  of  vile  paper  and  printing  issue  weekly ;  where  large  bodies 
of  children  are  employed  to  arrange  types  at  the  wages  of  shirt 
makers,  from  copy  furnished  by  the  most  ignorant  at  the  wages  of 
scavengers.  In  truth,  such  writers,  if  they  deserve  the  name  of 
writers,  are  scavengers.  All  the  garbage  that  belongs  to  the  history 
of  crime  and  misery  is  raked  together,  to  diflftise  a  moral  miasma 
through  the  land,  in  the  shape  of  the  most  vulgar  and  brutal  fiction." 
These  words,  written  in  1846,  seem  as  truly  expressive  of  the  facts 
now  as  they  were  then.  Indeed  they  would  seem  to  be  more  true 
now  than  thej'  were  then,  for  in  the  month  of  April  last  the  quantity 
of  printed  trash  in  the  form  of  periodicals  sent  to  the  Post-Ofl&ce  for 
transmission  to  the  colonies  was  so  great*  that  the  Postmaster- 
General,  notwithstanding  his  desire  to  aid  in  the  dissemination  of 
wholesome  literature,  decided  to  withdraw  the  privilege  of  cheap 
postage  from  all  magazines  alike — thinking  it  better  to  shut  out  the 
good  than  to  foster  the  worthless.  In  looking  into  this  lower  class 
literature  we  get  glimpses  of  human  nature  far  enough  from  flatter- 
ing, yet  we  must  not  forget  that  the  existence  of  this  literature  is  a 
witness  to  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  hopeful  needs  of  man — a  real 
interest  in  something  beyond  the  limited  circle  of  his  hard  daily 

1  routine;  and  the  self-denial  undergone  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
poor  in  order  to  the  gratification  of  this  appetite  is  the  one  ray  of 
hope  that  visits  us  as  we  go  from  deep  to  deep  in  the  ever-widening 
abyss  of  penny  and  halfpenny  prints. 

*  A  sheaf  of  this  "  very  cheap  literature  "  lies  before  us — a  bundle  of 
specimen  numbers,  purchased  at  random.  We  will  endeavour  to 
give  a  fair  general  notion  of  their  contents. 

\_  The  Family  Herald  ojjens  with  some  lines  entitled,  "  Avonside,*' 
a  bit  of  musical  commonplace.  Next  come  two  chapters  of  "  Letty 
Leigh,"  a  story  "  to  be  concluded  in  five  numbers."  The  first  instal- 
ment is  tolerably  written,  and  contains  probably  the  greater  portion 
of  the  plot.  A  handsome  young  doctor  in  an  obscure  fishing 
village  finds  time  to  mix  in  London  society.  In  them  he 
meets,   and  falls  desperately  in  love    with,   "an   heiress,  a  beUe, 

*  We  ondentand  that  of  one  publication,  Trhich  has  cortainljto  be  ranked  under  the 
garbage  if  not  the  sower  class,  no  less  than  three  tons  wcro  sent  to  the  Post-Offioe  in  one 
day. 
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queen  of  a  brilliant  London  season."  Merely  for  ilic  sake  of  change, 
the  wealthy  beauty  becomes  the  bride  of  the  handsome,  grave  young 
country  doctor  ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  she  soon  grows 
weary  of  the  fishing  village  and  its  general  practitioner.  She  insists 
on  going  back  to  London,  and  her  husband,  who  has  found  out  that 
he  has  made  a  bad  bargain,  allows  her  to  do  so.  Not  that  he  wants 
her  money  minus  its  mistress.  Her  fortune  was  £15,000,  but  no 
marriage  settlements  were  made.  The  doctor,  however,  never 
touched  a  farthing  of  it,  and  at  last  insisted  on  its  being  post- 
nuptially  settled  on  his  wife.  But  the  wife  grows  weary  again  of 
being  a  "grass  widow  "  in  London,  and  writes  to  her  husband  that 
she  wants  to  come  homo.  Ho  hopes  that  he  is  going  to  regain  the 
angel  oi  his  bachelor  dreams,  but  finds  that  it  is  merely  an  incaiTiate 
"  devil  of  a  temper  "  he  has  welcomed  once  more  to  the  domestic 
hearth  and  the  gallipots.  A  baby  is  born,  and  dies  ;  its  mother's  health 
rapidly  fails ;  and  in  her  wasted  state  she  becomes  madly  jealous  of 
a  blooming,  innocent  girl  (the  heroine  of  the  story),  to  whom  the 
doctor  shows  more  common  politeness,  but  who,  in  spite  of  her  inno- 
cence, cannot  help  thinking  the  doctor  a  nice,  good-looking  man. 
He  sees  the  young  lady  home  one  evening  ;  the  invalid  wife  dogs 
them,  gets  caught  in  a  storm,  and  catches  her  "  death  of  cold."  On 
her  deathbed  the  dying  wojnan  implores  her  husband's  pardon  for 
her  evil  behaviour  of  all  kinds.  His  old  love  returns,  his  wife  dies 
in  his  anus  and  beneath  his  clinging  kisses,  and  then — shortly 
afterwards,  we  presume,  ho  will  marry  Letty  Leigh. 

Sandwiched  between  "  Letty  Leigh  "  and  the  next  story  is  another 
thin  slice  of  verse,  thickly  spread  with  mental  mustard — "  The 
Phantom  Stood,"  by  H.  J.  B.  Tho  poet  metamorphoses  death  into 
a  runawaj'  horse  that  digs  graves  with  his  hoofs,  kicks  old  men  on 
the  head  and  babies  on  the  breast,  leaps  doM'n  into  coal-pits,  races 
after  cannon  ball^,  and  neighs  so  terribly  as  he  gallops  over  the 
aea — presumably  as  a  "  white  horse  " — that  although 

"  Un !  hu  t  tlve  aoamon  laughs  in  hia  heart 
As  ho  climbs  tlic  slipperj^  mriet ; 
Ilia  holil  yives  way  at  the  wild  steed's  neigh. 
And  doad  on  the  dock  he  \&  caat." 

We  make  our  fi^rst  acquaihtanco  with  "True  to  Herself,* 
the  next  story,  at  the  sixty-first  chapter,  and  therefore  it  is 
difficult  to  appraise  it.  Devourers  of  sensational  novels  would 
probably  relish  it,  for,  judging  of  the  bulk  by  the  sample,  we 
should  say  that  it  is  highly  sensational,  and  the  "  sensation " 
seems  as  well  done  as  that  of  more  famous  novelists.  A  Colonel  \ 
John  Garth,  Ex-President  of  the  State  of  Alsako,  which  has 
treated  him   badly,    returns   after  Ulysses-like   wanderings   to   his 
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native  village,  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk.     His  landing  at  Barstofr,  pi 
"bably  Lowestoft,  has  been  noticed  both  by  Hetty  Deerham,  a  youii[ 
lody  who   appears   to    have  been  a    first    love    of  his,   although 
he    is    now   a   widower    with    a    little    girl,   and    who    somehow 
deceived  him  into  accepting  money  from  her,  and  also  by  u  repro- 
bate   Italian  adventurer    of    the   name   of    Baretti  —  at  present 
married  to  a  *'  flash  barmaid,"  and,  though  at  the  point  of  death,, 
very   fond   of    brandy  —  who   hates   Colonel   Garth,      Miss   Deer- 
ham,    just    as  a  thunderstorm   is    coming   on,   goes   to   Baretti'a 
to   learn   where   Colonel   Garth   is.      Whilst   she    is    there   a   son 
of  Baretti's,  by   a   former   wife,   arrives  —  an  honest,   struggling 
music  composer  in  Paris,   who  onco  proposed   to   Miss  Deerhamj 
whose   life   Colonel    Garth    once    saved,    and    of    whom,    as   wel 
as  of  brandy,  old  Baretti  is  very  fond,  although  he  is  disgusted*' 
with  him  for  adopting  such  a  beggarly  profession  as  music-writing 
on  spec.     Whilst  the  lightning  is  flashing,  and  the  thunder  is  crashtj 
ing,  old  Baretti  hands  over  to  his  son  ten  thousand  pounds*  worth  <A 
Turkish  bonds  ;  but  his  son  reminds  him  of  just  such  another  tem- 
pestuous night   two  years  ago,  on  which  (apparently),  by  the  sly 
opening  of  a  bridge,  he  murdered  Gregory  Deerham,  who  was  carry- 
ing to  John   Garth  these  very  bonds — the  now  Colonel  Ex-Pre- 
'    sidcnt  John   Garth's  property.     Mr,  Charles  Keade  could  scart^L-ly 
have  conceived  a  more  piquant  ending  for  an  instalment  of  an  un- 
finished tale. 

The  writer  of  "True  to  Herself,"  moreover,  lias  an  imagi- 
natively receptive  ear,  and  a  faithfully  reproductive  pen  for  the 
voices  of  the  night- wind.  Listen  to  this  : — "  It  came  across  the 
oceur,  and  the  long  tract  of  sand,  and  sandy  common,  to  the  narrow 
defiles  of  houses,  where  in  gusty  weather  it  made  strange  moaning 
noises,  as  of  a  breeze  that  had  lost  its  way,  and  was  trying  to  escape. 
Hctt}'  did  not  know  that  the  wind  was  astir  that  night  in  any  great 
degree  until  she  found  herself  in  the  Salt  Score,  and  felt  the  keen 
draught  rushing  towards  her  from  the  lower  level,  and  heard  the 
sighing  and  moaning  of  the  sharp  current  of  air  which  met  her 
there." 

There  are  little  touches  of  humour  also  in  the  story.  Take  this 
bit;  —  Hetty  Deerham  is  trying  to  make  the  old  Italian  repro- 
bate repent  on  what  she  supposes  to  be  his  dcath-bcd,  but  "  I  haven't 
been  treated  well,"  said  Paulo,  half  sullenly ;  "  Tony  has  not  treated 
me  well — everybody  has  been  against  me.  I  have  had  two  wives, 
and  both  of  them  bad  ones.  Why  should  I  be  a  perfect  Christian 
with  all  that  >  " 

"  Esther  Tresgold's  Friend,"  Chaps,  VII.  to  X.,  we  are  afraid  wo 
must  call  namby-pamby.     Two  cousins,  a  doctor's  daughter  and  a 
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not  very  pecunious  organist,  are  engaged  to  be  married  ;  but  a  pretty 
young  friend  of  the  female  cousin's,  who  lives  in  tlic  female  cousin's 
father's  house,  and  goes  out  to  give  musical  lessons,  supplants 
the  female  cousin  in  her  cousin's  love,  and,  according  to  her  own 
account,  loves  the  male  cousin  passionately  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life.  The  female  cousin  bears  their  double  treachery  with  most  becom- 
ing resignation.  She  even  offers  to  give  her  wedding  dress  (already 
made)  to  the  pretty  young  friend,  but  the  pretty  young  friend  cannot 
quite  stand  that.  All  this  time,  however,  the  pretty  young  friend 
has  been  "  carrying  on  *'  with  a  richer  man  than  the  organist,  and 
the  organist^  just  before  his  marriage — "  Serve  him  right,**  will 
probably  be  the  general  verdict — finds  this  out,  and  a  scone  ensues. 
Of  course  there  is  a  temporary  reconciliation,  but  about  the  time 
when  the  jilter  hopes  to  get  the  second  bride  of  his  choice,  he  reads 
a  letter  informing  him  that  he  has  been  jilted.  The  pretty  young 
friend  never  loved,  and  never  will  love,  any  man  but  the  organist, 
but  still  she  cannot  help  selling  herself  to  the  richer  man.  The 
pretty  young  friend  is  married  to  the  richer  man,  launches  into 
Parisian  gaiety,  and  keeps  her  word  by  never  loving  anybody  but 
the  organist  (except  herself),  not  even  the  husband  whose  position 
she  had  preferred.  The  husband,  not  unnaturally,  gets  sick  of  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  the  young  couple  first  spar  and  then  drop  their 
fists  in  languid  indifference.  The  pretty  young  friend,  of  course, 
dies  as  soon  as  her  "beauty  "  is  "  wasted,"  and  is  buried  somewhere 
in  Normandy.  The  female  cousin  very  sensibly  becomes  the  wife  of 
the  worthy  young  man  who  buys  her  father's  practice ;  but  the 
persistently  celibate  male  cousin,  still  longing  for  his  jilt,  goes  over 
every  year,  like  a  spooney,  from  Ncwhaven  to  Dieppe,  in  order  that 
he  may  '*  lie  by  her  grave  in  the  warm  sunny  air  and  dream  that 
Tally  "  (the  pretty  young  friend's  affectionate  nickname)  "  is  back 
with  him  again," 

The  **  Phantom  Steed  "  begins  with  a  reminiscence  of"  Longfellow 
— "  There  is  a  courser  unseen  of  men."  "Myself,"  another  copy  of 
verses,  by  Peter  Spenser,  begins  with  a  reminiscence  of  Wesley's 
hymns,  "  Oh,  sure  I  was  not  born  to  die."  In  the  first  part  of 
his  poem  Mr.  Peter  Spenser  expresses  a  craving  after  posthumous 
fame,  and  hints  a  strong  belief  that  he  will  secure  it — - 

•'  And  if  I  over  live,  indeed, 
'Twin  be  when  I  am  deud; 
Tbongh  now  I  die,  mino  b«  it  then 
To  IJva  within  the  heoilg  of  men  ! 
•  •  •  • 

Lonii^ing  to  make  mr  name  sublime, 
And  bear  it  to  tho  end  of  time." 

In  the  middle  of  his  poem,  however,  he  intimates  that  he  would 

rather  bo  butcher's  meat  than  what,  with  sudden  modesty,  he  half 

feare  he  is^ 
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"The  brutes  Or  '    -^    'ivf  and  (iio 

To  iimn  I'll  '  give; 

Butloworu"i  y  am  I 

If  cruQo  it  bo  to  live — 
A  mere  eut'umbnmco  to  my  kind, 
Then  die  and  leave  no  trace  behind." 

The  last  part  of  the  poem,  in  accordance  with  the  key-note  struck 

in  its  first  line,  is  a  kind  of  hjTnn,  the  somewhat  inconsistent  hurdca 

of  which  is — 

"  And  what  can  matter  earthly  fame 
To  OQo  -who  cannot  die  ?  " 

In  the  pages  of  answers  to  correspondents  information  is  given  on 
the  subjects  of,  iniei'  aJin^  basilisks;  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
"perpendicular;"  the  advisability  of  emigrating  to  Now  Zealand;  the 
.propriety  of  making  restitution,  and  the  proper  mode  of  making  it ; 
'the  prudence  shown  in  strongly  and  foudly  loving  a  young  man 
introduced  to  one  in  the  street ;  the  sinfulness  of  marriage  without 
love  ;  the  shortcomings  of  the  press  (the  Famlhj  Hcrnkl  excepted)  in 
a  moral  point  of  view ;  the  arrangement  of  initials  in  the  abbreviated 
designations  of  institutions;  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Eyre  Evans  Growers 
"  History  of  France  ; "  the  "  ontii-e  "  imity  of  the  sexes,  and  yet  the 
proper  and  affectionate  subordination  of  woman;  the  price  of  a  book  ; 
the  possible  good  qualities  of  Jewish  husbands ;  photography ;  the 
remuneration  per  folio  that  ought  to  be  given  for  copying  a  philo-, 
sophlcal  work  in  MS. ;  the  legal  validity  of  a  memorandum  of  gift; 
the  proper  jjei-son  to  pay  for  refreshments  taken  by  a  "  cavalier  and 
the  lady  of  his  love,  when  they  are  out  together  ; "  the  revision  of 
the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible ;  and  ibe  goodness  of  a  sub- 
mitted sample  of  a  lady's  hand-writing. 

The  rest  of  the  number  is  made  up  of  scraps,  riddles,  and  answer 
to  riddles,  verbal  and  aritlmietical. 

The  London  Joumai  ia  illustrated  after  a  fashion.  "VVe  have 
the  first  chapter,  or  rather  the  thirty-fifth,  of  its  first  story.  '*  The 
Young  Wife ;  or,  the  Shadow  of  Crime."  The  said  chapter  is  a 
diary  written  in  a  style  that  somehow  makes  one  think  of  Mr. 
rUurnand's  '•  Happy  Thoughts,"  only  the  diarist's  recollections 
rcry  unhappy.  Lionel  Lindsay  has  married  a  young  wife  who  does' 
not  care  for  him.  In  Italy  he  benevolently  lends  his  top-coat, 
without  taking  out  his  watch,  purse,  &c.,  to  a  "  tall  boatman," 
who  wants  to  see  his  sweetheart  **  on  the  other  shore,"  but  who 
ia  unprovided  with  an  upper  garment,  and  who  begs  to  bo  allowed 
to  take  iho  wealthy  yoimg  Englishman's  place  in  the  ferry- 
boat, just  when  the  young  Englishman,  with  his  foot  "  resting 
on  the  boat's  keel  " — a  peculiar  position  under  the  circtunstances — 
suddenly  resolves  not  to  go  in  her.  The  boat  is  wrecked,  the 
mangled  bod}--  of  the  "  tall  boatman  "  who  borrowed  the  top-coat-,  is 
washed  ashore — so  mangled  that  the  top-coat  and  its  contents 
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Mr.  liindsay's  friends  believe  that  the  corpse  is  hk.  As  his  wife  believes 
that  she  is  a  widow,  Mr.  Lindsay  mag-nauimously  resolves  that  ahe 
shall  have  the  freedom  she  desires.  He  '*  hides  away  the  secret  of  their 
being  man  and  wife  in  the  depths  of  his  own  individuality,"  permits 
her  to  take  possession  of  the  property  she  would  have  been  entitled  to 
if  she  had  been  a  widow,  and  starts  as  a  penniless  adventurer,  under 
the  name  of  Horace  Masterton.  His  adventures,  however,  are  not  very 
eventful.  He  very  spoedil}'"  gets  adopted  by  an  old  Scotch  admiral, 
whom  he  has  rescued  from  an  attack  of  brigands.  As  the  jScotch 
admiral's  adopted  son  he  is  admitted  into  society  again,  and  is  taken 
by  one  of  his  friends  to  \nsit  a  lovely  young  widow,  with  whom  the 
friend  is  in  love,  and  who  is  playing  hostess  to  a  lot  of  men,  all  more 
or  less  declared  admirers.  The  modern  Penelope  (who,  however, 
does  not  weep  over  the  absence  of  her  Ulysses)  is  ^Mrs.  Lindsay.  Mr, 
Lindsay  feels  strongly  tempted  to  claim  her  as  his  own  when  he 
fancies  for  a  few  minutes  that  she  loves  him  as  Horace  Masterton, 
although,  after  only  seven  years'  absence,  she  has  not  the  slightest 
recollection  of  him  as  Lionel  Lindsay;  but,  on  the  whole,  Mr. 
Lindsay  thinks  that  It  would  be  more  magnanimous  to  allow  Mrs. 
Liutlsay  to  commit  bigamy,  if  she  likes  to  do  so. 

Our  readers  will  probably  require  no  further  taste  of  the  quality  of 
the  Londoti  Jounuirs  fiction. 

H.  J.  B,  figures  as  a  bard  in  the  London  Journal  ag&in,  and  his 
contribution  to  it  is  decidedly  better  than  his  "  Phantom  Steed."  An 
old  man  and  his  wife  are  taking  their  "  evening  stroll,"  and  see  a 
pair  of  youthful  lovers  doing  the  same.  The  old  man  thus  apostro- 
phises the  young  people — 

"  All  blcasod  ones  I  may  life  on  you 
Shtxl  only  fruitful  ahoworu ! 

May  nouprht  doatroy  tho  passion  true 
Ye  vow  within  thcso  howcrs. 

May  maiTiiigo  fetters  round  j'our  hearts 
So  cunningly  ho  pet. 

That  whL-a  douth  fain  would  Ioobo  ono'a  chain, 
Both  hence  may  homeward  flit !  " 

The  "  scrappy  **  contents  of  the  London  Journal  are  very  like 
those  of  the  Family  Herald.  The  "Notices  to  CoiTespondents " 
are  rather  more  spicy  than  the  Family  Herald's.  We  cull  samples 
as  they  come  : — 

Chaelie,  ft  Miidowor,  fair,  middle-aged,  and  not  bad-looking,  woU-educated,  und  has 
a  privnte  income  of  £200  ii  year  from  funded  property,  besides  other  reaoorces,  i«  rery 
anxious  to  meet  with  a  lirely,  wcll-cducatod  lady,  musical,  affectionate,  and  a  brunette^ 
from  thirty  to  forty  years  of  ape. 

Maooic  SIat. — 1.  I'rcstnt  the  slippers,  and  never  mind  the  feeble  nonsense  of  your 
Katers.     2.  People  make  their  own  luck  in  this  world. 

HBrATicA,a  light-hearted,  industrious  girl,  twf»nty-one  years  of  age,  would  much  like 
to  open  a  correspondence  with  a  respectable,  induHtricoa,  good-tempered  young  farmer 
or  tradesman. 

Clail\,  thirty-one,  fciU,  fair,  intelligent,  dometttic,  and  of  Christian  principles,  would 
like  a  husband  iotty  years  of  age,  tall,  dark,  and  of  a  Jterious  turn  of  mind. 
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HoKS'BiKD,  a  widow,  thirty-eight  yean  of  a^  always  cheerful,  with  a  comfittiaUft  i 
lioime,  A  modernte  income,  and  two  children,  aged  respectively  four  and  seTcn,  would  he 
pleaMd  to  receive  the  carto  do  risite  of  a  clerk  or  mechjuiic  who  doaircs  a  true-hearted 
wife. 

Alexax^dzr,  a  little  over  fifty,  of  independent  means,  accostomed  to  n  country  Ufo, 
qniot  and  retired  in  his  habits,  tall,  seeks  an  «nni%>il«  and  affectionate  wife — one  who  baa 
no  pretensions  to  iM^njty.    Age  unimportant. 

KATMsarxB  P.,  a  widow,  jnst  fifty,  wiOi  a  daughter  fifteen,  and  is  not  without  home 
comforts  and  a  little  money,  wishes  to  receive  the  ciirte  de  viaita  o(^  and  correspond 
with,  a  nice,  comely-lookingr  widower  without  children, 

A  Mald  o?  BBRKfi. — 1.  Letters  can  be  left  at  villuare  po9t-ofBc<M  till  called  for.  Of 
course  you  are  fully  ulive  to  the  pruverbiiil  curiosity  of  the  keepers  of  such  plaoear 
2.  Very  gtjod. 

EvKLtx,  thirty,  and  moves  in  good  society  ;  Alfred,  a  Government  clerk,  6  UU  !)  feet 
7  inches  high,  witlt  £150  a  year;  A.  Z.,  who  has  a  little  money ;  and  J.  S.,  a  qoict 
bachelor,  aged  fifty,  about  to  retire  into  the  country,  ask  for  the  cuie  de  viaite  of  Sarah 
Jane. 

Tub  Yorxo  Wmow. — Cartes  de  vLaito  wanted  bj*  A-  B.,  highly-educated,  and  hold- 
ing on  appointment  with  £800  a  year;  Francis  H.,  twcnt}'- eight,  dark,  and  haa  £250 
a  )'eaT ;  T  niveraity,  thirt)',  fair,  well-connected,  and  litorary ;  J.  K.  L.,  a  widower, 
tlurty-&ix,  iind  h«s  £000  u  year;  C.  A.,  professioniU,  and  luis  fiiir  prospects;  F.  8., 
twenty-six,  a  widower,  with  a  good  private  income ;  and  ThisUc,  who  has  a  buainesa 
worth  £1,000. 

Ik  Docbt. — Love  oomoa  unbidden,  and  from  what  you  say  of  yoorself  you  are  iuat 
the  kind  of  person  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  Go  more  into  t)ie  society  of  young  lame*, 
and  cultivate  an  eas)'.  agreeable  manner. 

8.  J.  J0UN8ON, — "That  man's  second  wife  "  can  prosecute  him  for  bigamy,  notwith- 
standing the  bigamy  of  his  real  wife. 

NouA. — Your  husband,  if  of  liound  mind  at  the  time,  can  by  his  ^ill  exclude  you 
firom  having  a  single  shilling  of  hia  property'.  WojJd  it  not  suit  your  purposes  and  . 
tenijior  to  humour  his  peculiarities  ?  Your  relution.%  by  their  too  frequent  ^"iaitings,  are 
sadly  damaging  your  intercuts.  Yon  should  recullcct  that  your  husband  has  been  a 
widower,  and  has  had  probably  bitter  experience  of  "  the  fond  attentions  *'  of  relations 
by  marriage,  who,  we  must  say,  ore  apt  to  be  too  intrusivo  upon  the  good-nature  and 
common  eonse  of  husbands. 

T.  E.  J.— For  the  cause  and  treatment  of  red  nose,  wo  roust  refer  you  to  No.  1190, 
post-free  fur  two  stamps. 

Ax  Intesdino  ExtonAKT. — ^Every  information  ought  to  bo  aflForded  you  by  applying 
to  the  Emigrtition  Commissioners,  8,  Park-stroct,  Westminster.  8hould  your  letter  not 
be  attcniled  to,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  oxix>8e  the  wantoa  and  cruel  neglect  of  tho 
highly -salaried  officials  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  comply  with  such  roquests. 
You  may  also  apply  to  tho  National  Emigration  League,  SuliBbury-squarc,  Fleet-street. , 

Sabau  Mabja  p. — For  a  remedy  for  disagreeablo  pt;rspiration,  see  No.  1272,  post-free 
for  two  stamps. 

MixLiB. — Wo  do  not  think  tho  marriage  would  be  a  happy  one  for  either  of  you.  Tho 
parents  of  the  young  man  object  to  you,  so  that  you  would  have  to  enter  his  family 
under  a  cloud  of  black  looks ;  and  really,  according  to  your  own  statement,  the  beet 
part  of  tho  love  is  on  his  side.  On  your  part  we  con  detect  more  than  a  latent  indiffer- 
enoo.     Take  a  little  more  time  to  consider. 

Alpha  anp  Beta,  two  gentlemen,  brothers,  aged  thirty  and  twenty-six,  fair  and  dark, 
Protestants,  both  tall,  passable  in  looks,  of  gowl  ftunily,  in  a  very  respectjible  busineaiy 
and  doing  well,  living  in  a  large  house,  ana  will  soon  have  two  homes,  find  one  is  too 
large  at  present,  and  they  don't  know  how  they  will  do  with  two,  unless  they  take  a 
wife  each.  They  would  like  to  receive  tho  cartes  de  ^'^6ite  of  too  young  ladies,  good- 
looking  and  accomplished. 

Mart  Aims  D.,  a  retired  farmer's  daughter,  twenty-one,  under  the  medium  height, 
who  has  received  a  good  plain  education,  is  a  good  horscwuman,  and  drives  well,  would 
like  to  receive  the  carte  de  vidte  of  a  professional  gentleman  not  over  thirty,  nice-looking, 
and  of  a  good  family. 

DtBLiN,  a  kind-hearted  Irishman,  twonty-sevou,  dark,  in  a  good  business,  producing 
£300  per  annum,  and  an  abstainer  from  the  cx-ils  that  make  so  many  homes  unhappy, 
asks  for  the  carte  de  visito  of  u  young  lady  readoi',  a  good  managing  housekeeper,  with 
an  income  of  hor  own. 


We  should  add  that  the  proprietors  of  the  London  Journal  reserve 
the  "right  of  tronslation,"  and  that  one  of  the  serial  stories — "Tho 
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Burled  Legacy,"  by  Mrs,  Harriet  Lewis — is  "the  only  edition  in  this 
country  sanctioned  by  this  celebrated  American  authoresa." 

We  have  lingered  over  the  Family  Herald  and  the  Loi^don  Journal' 
because  they  are  veteran  caterers  for  popular  taste — our  specimen  of 
the  Familtf  Herald  is  numbered  1406,  and  our  specimen  of  the  Lon- 
don Journal,  1314 — and  because  they  have  a  certain  kind  of  literary 
reputation.  Did  not  Leigh  Hunt,  as  advertise  mo  nts  inform  us, 
eagerly  anticipate  the  arrival  of  his  FamUy  Herald?  Has  not  even 
the  Saturday  Review  puffed  it?  And  did  not  Mr.  Charles  Keade 
once  write  for  the  London  Journal  ? 

The  London  Reader  and  the  Penny  Miscellany  are  mere  imitations 
of  the  London  Journal.  The  differences  in  the  titles  are  the  only  i 
differences  which  a  hasty  purchaser  could  notice  in  the  rival  publica- 
tions. We  have  no  respect  for  the  business  sharpness  that  tries  to 
make  a  profit  by  mimicking  the  form  or  title  of  a  publication  that  has 
obtained  a  position  of  any  kind — that  wants,  without  paying  interest, 
to  make  use  of  the  invested  capital  of  a  publisher,  whom  it  also 
desires  to  cut  out  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  profits  of  such  in- 
vestment. 

'*  T.  T."  (we  suppose  that  he  vrishes  to  be  thought  Lord  Tancred) 
sends  to  the  London  Reader  a  recipe  for  egg  preserving,  which  was 
successfully  tried  last  year  by  Lady  Tancred,  whoever  that  egg- 
presci'ving  Ladyship  may  be.  __ 

As  in  the  London  Journal,  so  in  the  London  Reader  and  the  Penny 
Miscellany,  the  '*  Notices  to  Correspondents  "  are  the  most  entertain- 
ing portions  of  the  contents  to  those  who  are  not  regular  subscribers 
to  those  periodicals — and  possibly  to  those  who  are. 

With  the  exception  of  a  sketch  of  Mr,  Dickens's  literary  career, 
and  a  scrappy  paragraph  or  two,  The  Million  is  made  up  of  stories  with 
highly-apiced  titles — *'  The  Spies  of  London ;  or,  the  Companions  . 
of  the  Temple  "—"  Dalilah ;  or,  the  Little  House  in  Piccadilly;* 
and  so  on.  One  of  the  stories  is  Mr.  Edmund  Yates's  "  Black 
Sheep,"  reprinted.  The  others  may  be  reprints  also  for  what 
we  know.  They,  of  course,  are  sensational-^thievcs,  murderers, 
viilauous  old  money-lenders,  mad-house  keepers,  and  the  rest  of  that 
race,  figuring  in  them ;  but  the  rascality, '"sooth  to  say,  does  not  come 
up  to  the  promise  of  the  titles.  Police  reports,  we  should  think, 
would  be  decidedly  more  entertaining  to  those  who  like  that  type  of 
reading — more  exciting,  and  not  only  truer,  but  also  truer-sounding. 
There  is,  however,  a  little  bit  in  "  How  to  Oct  Rid  of  Her,"  which, 
in  spite  of  the  staginess  of  the  incident  described,  has  a  touch  of 
nature  about  it.  Kitson  Brown  has  quarrelled  with  his  wife,  and 
run  away  from  her  and  his  two  children.  Getting  rich  and  also  old, 
he  determines  to  come  back  to  London  to  look  after  them.     He 
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retximg  to  his  old  house,  but  all  tbat  ho  can  hoar  of  his  wife  is  that 
she  bns  left  the  noigbbourhood.     He  wanders  about,  and  holts — 

At  the  comor  of  Tichlicime-Btreet ;  and  as  of  conrse  no  p?ntlemaii  can  stand  a  moinont 
Jit  Boch  B  plac«  -withont  being  accosted,  Kit«on  wbs  presently  saluted  by  a  young'  but 
Maded-Iooking  girl,  >vith  tho  miique  voice  common,  to  these  unibrtunat<?s  through  con- 
Sttmt  cxpoHiiii^  to  tlic  night  air. 

Kitson  V  inovfd  hurriedly  on,  but  the  girl,  in  the  spirit  of  desperate  jollity, 

whidi  her  ■  tute  for  rtiil  gaiety  of  heart,  detained  him. 

••  Come  now,  fjthtr,"  snid  she,  "  ain't  yoii  going  to  frpat  mo  to  wjmothing  to  Jrink  P* 

It  wftA  not  tho  words  tJjat  made  a  cold  8hudd<^^  vibrato  thivuffh  Kitson's  frame  like  i 

fl     '      ''    '     '      '.ty.     He  waa  one  of  those  men  tlv.;    '        '  '   "       *'     '     '  '  '         htl 

1  nial  enough  to  wnrmnt  tho  girl 

1.    .  ;    ..     Tho  voice  had   that  cadence  ,...:..    :,   ......  „......; ,  ..  jsj 

►aovcr  lost,  and  which  jiiercea  through  the  sti'ictest  disguiao. 

Kitiion  staggered  rather  tlmn  wfilkid  to  the  nearest  puhtic-houso,  and  presently 
the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  gay,  drutdstn,  and  dissolnto  men  and  women,  who  were  col- 
teted  befoi-u  tho  bar  of  one  uf  tho  gilded  gin-palaces  of  the  neighboiu-houd.  The  gLiro 
f  light  and  confusion  of  tongues  seemed  to  re\'ive  hira,  and  in  turn  he  led  his  com- 
*nion  into  the  parlour. 

She  WHS  already  afttoniahed  at  his  manner,  and  fain  would  have  quilted  him  ;  but  he 
letuined  her,  and  gaxed  at  her  steadftstly.  Then  he  said  simply,  sadly,  but  tenderly, 
**  Yea,  NeUy  dear,  I  am  your  father." 

The  girl  turned  whito  thmugh  licr  paint,  tlicn  red.  She  woiUd  have  been  defiant,  but 
the  father's  arm  was  thrown  round  hor,  and  aho  burst  int«)  teats,  and  sobbed  convnl- 
sively  on  b"  '  '  '  There  was  but  one  man  in  that  parlour  besides  this  pair,  ttn<l  ho 
was  u  protl  it  man  ;  but  ho  roao  hastily,  and  leaving  his  drink  untwisted  on 

tho  table,  il;..  ..  ..  ui  tho  room. 

A  single  recognition,  however,  under  startling  circtunstanceB, 
would  not  be  enough,  "WTien  the  old  man  has  provided  lodgings 
for  his  lost  and  found  daughter  he  steps  into  a  public-house,  to  get  a 
glass  of  brand}^  is  followed  out  of  the  publie-house  by  some  men 
who  noticed  hia  well-filled  purse,  is  knocked  down,  robbed,  and  then 
carried  with  his  head  smashed  to  the  nearest  hospital.  A  nian> 
supposed  to  be  the  striker  of  the  blow,  is  captured  by  the  police, 
after  a  long  chase.  Next  morning  Kitson  is  trepanned,  but  as  it  is 
plain  he  has  not  long  to  lire,  his  daughter  is  sent  for,  and  also  a 
magistrate  to  toko  the  dying  man'-s  deposition ;  the  supposed  mur- 
derer, in  a  handcuffed  condition,  i.s  likewise  confronted  with  the  old 
man.     But  suddenly  the  nurse  in  charge  of  him  discovers  that  her 

iticnt  is  her  husband,  and  then  mother  and  daughter  suddenly 
discover  that  the  accused  man  is  the  old  man's  sou,  and  adjure  the 
old  man  to  clear  their  darling  of  the  awful  crime  laid  to  his  charge. 
The  old  man  does  say  it  was  not  his  son  who  struck  the  fatal  blow — 
"  Ten  thousand  times  no,  no,  n — "  and  then  "  his  eyes  rolled  wildly, 
the  apple  of  his  throat  heaved  onco,  and  he  was  dead."  It  turns  outj 
that  in  spite  of  the  suspicious  circumstances,  tho  son  rrrw  innoceni 
although  after  a  somewhat  unheroic  fashion. 

He  •Km  unanimously  acquitted.     Rut  tho  first  question  his  mother  aakod  him  u  ! 
Bft  tho  dock  was,  '*  Ben,  tell  me — did  j-ou  do  it  ?" 

"ITpon  mv  sonl,  I  did  not,  mother  I"  ho  replied.     '*  I  saw  tho  blow  given  ;  but  _ 

111  fullowoif  the  mxirderer  out  of  pure  curiatity,  because  ho  left  the  public-hoiise  •ud- 
Hdenly  on  fiither'a  leaving.  1  was  having  a  chat  with  the  landlord,  who  keeps  a  book — 
n  Wtting  l>ook.  I  thought  something  wa«  wrong,  and  followed  the  man  ;  but  fearful 
of  bt'ing'implicateit  in  it,  and  not  knowing  the  victim  was  lather,  1  ran  away,  and  waa 
cauglit." 

The  mother's  answer  was  a  convulsive  kiss. 
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The  three  survivors  are  shiiiHed  off  into  one  of  those  rural  i-illages 
into  which  novelists  are  fond  of  shooting  the  rubbish  of  their  used-up 
characters — and,  of  course,  all  three  become  very  proper  personages, 
with  the  orthodox,  abiding  shadow  of  melancholy — mournful  but 
mellowing — hanging  over  their  virtues. 

Boxc  Bells  gives  music  and  work-patterns,  as  well  as  the  cuts,  ' 
riddlesj  and  miscellanea  it  follows  the  exuniple  of  its  older  three- 
columned  contemporaries  in  providing,  but  its  staple,  like  theirs, 
is  stories.  Takijig  it  to  be  a  best  foot  put  foremost,  we  have  read  » 
the  whole  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  first  siory  in  Boir  Bells,  anJ""^ 
it  has  so  completely  exhausted  our  patience  that — apologising  to 
the  writers  of  the  other  stories  for  not  having  been  able  to  get  up 
enough  interest  to  tackle  them  (although  they  cannot  possibly  be  worse, 
and  may  possibly,  nay,  very  probably,  be  far  better  than  that  first 
story), — we  must  confine  our  remarks  to  the  said  first.  "The  Red 
Grange "  is  either  unmitigated  bosh,  or  else  a  burlesque  on  the 
sensational  style  of  writing,  so  clumsily  done  that  tho  editor  of  BoiC 
Bells  has  been  gammoned  into  inserting  it  as  a  specimen  of  the 
regulfir  article.  ITow  scrupulously  faithful  the  story  is  to  life, 
general  and  military,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge  from  the  open- 
ing paragraphs ; 

"It  is  a  ImnJaomo  face;  Lnt  in  no  fcatiiro  of  it  can  I  trace  tlu'  slightest  respmblance 
cither  to  my  lute  wife,  her  mother,  or  to  myself-  Look  at  it,  Lambert,  and  tall  me 
■what  you  think  of  my  daughter's  photograph." 

'ITie  above  words  wero  spoken  by  a  gentleman  verjpng  upon  fifty  years  old,  to  his 
brother-olBcor,  who  was  his  Junior  by  eomc  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

Captain  Lambert  received  the  picture  from  the  other's  hands,  and,  for  some  moments, 
quietly  and  narrowly  Bcrutiniaed  it,  without  making  any  remark. 

It  waa  a  coloured  cartt-de-vi»ite,  reprcBentinp  a  woman  of  probably  twenty  Bummers, 
of  figure  perfect,  and  with  a  countenance  of  radiant  beauty. 

At  last  the  Cajitain  spoko. 

" Colonel,"  he  said,  rnpturouBly — "Colonel,  it  is  tho  most  exquisite  'I'iBRgo  I  ever 
beheld:" 

The  other  smiled  pleasantly,  and  looked  much  pmtilied. 

•*  And  alio  \a  your  daughter,  Colonel  ?"  the  younger  man  continued. 

"  Yes,  and  my  only  child !  I  have  not  fieen  IJouiao  Einco  she  was  ten  years  old. 
"When  my  regiment  was  ordered  off  to  Australia,  her  mother  reluctantly  consented  that 
«he  should  bo  left  under  tho  caro  of  some  very  ilisttnt  rektives  of  hor  own  in  London, 
who  had  a  daughter  of  the  same  ago  proeisoly.  From  Australia  we  came  hexc  to  India ; 
than  I  lost  my  wife;  and  afterwards  there  followid  tlie  late  unhappy  outbreak.  Bat 
keaven  bo  praised  !  I  am  frco  at  last  to  ^nsit  my  native  land,  and  to  once  more  regain 
poweesion  of  my  dear  daughter,  who  is  now  all  I  have  in  tho  world  to  eling  to  or 
care  for." 

"1  congratulate  you.  Colonel,  upon  ha\'ing  so  lovoly  a  companion  in  porspeetire. 
Now,  when  I  put  my  foot  on  ijhoro  in  the  old  country,  I  shall  not  have  a  singln  relation 
to  grf'et,  or  to  greet  me.     I'm  a  solitary  fellow,  the  last  of  my  stock." 

"  Wo  shall  jiroeeed  home  in  tho  sjime  ship  togothrr,  Ijitnibi^rt ;  wo  have  fought  side 
by  siiie  in  many  a  fearful  contest,  and  I  have  learned  to  esteem  you  highly.  Why, 
then,  when  wo  reach  our  own  .shore,  .should  wo  not  share  the  same  habitation  with  one 
another,  like  brothers  I'  Come,  what  say  yon  to  my  offer?  Deniso  is  certain  to  like 
you  ;  and,  should  that  liking  assume  a  more  serious  form,  so  much  the  better ;  I  shall 
throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  happiness." 

"  Colonel  Garst  )nc  ! ' '  cxeiainied  hi.s  f  ompanion,  in  great  surprise  and  confiuioo.  "  Oh, 
Hurely  you  forget  my  ago  :  I  am  tliirty-tive — lifteon  ye.ors  the  senior  of  Miss  Oarslone, 
and  a  rough,  weather-beaten  soldier  to  b<X)t." 

"  Well,  my  dear  follow,  and  what  of  that ':"  laughed  tho  Colonel.  "  I  toll  you,  Lam- 
bert," he  added,  checking  his  laughter,  and  assuming  a  grave  and  o&mcat  numnor, — 
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♦'  I  tell  yo«  thiit  my  proudest  wiwli  will  l»(j  fulfilled,  if  you  suocood  in  winning  Donise's 
"icart.     ^\^lat  hiivo  y»>u  to  rrjily  now  r  " 

'  Thnt  I  feel  much  Uattcretl  und  honoured  hy " 

"  Uononrcd  't  Stuff  I  I  did  not  think,  I.«mbert,  to  hour  such  hackneyed  words  &om 
your  lips." 

"  Indeed,  Colonel,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  iintswer  you  as  I  ought.  I  nm  not  desorving  of 
your  kiml  fusour,  uiul  nru  0%'i'rwheUneJ  with  f^rntitudL',  und " 

"  Yes,  Vfs;  1  know  nil  tthoul  it,"  iutcrpused  tlie  oiher.  "  Of  toiirst,  I  shall  not  build 
eonfidi-ntly  on  seeing  my  desii-es  pro&per,  for  you  may  fail  to  care  for  Denise.  Shej 
miiy  bo  bcaulii'ul  in  poruon,  nnd  yet  be  Licking  in  niiod  nnd  dispoyition.  Thu  QuittxauUf 
Iho  people  with  whom  ahe  is  domiciled,  have  always  reprCKntcd  her  to  me  as  a  most 
amiable  i^'l;  and,  indeed,  Denise's  letters  to  me  Imve  always  beca  ■written  in  a  charm- 
ingly  feminine  strain.  Still,!  place  but  little  dependence  upon  either  the  Uuittraina', 
re|x)rt,  or  the  style  of  ray  daughter's  coiTeapondenco,  as  both  mny,  ^'robably,  belie  hcpl 
real  self.  I  nm  very  anxioua  to  bco  her  with  my  own  eyes,  and  to  judge  her  with  my 
own  jiidgmont." 

"You  may  depend  on' t,  Colonel,  your  daughters  channs  have  not  been  misrcpre- 
Bcnted.  That  you  will  find  Miss  UnrBtonc  £ull  of  nweet,  womanly  p^rfectious,  I  feel 
certain." 

**  I  hope  BO — I  hope  ho,"  wtis  the  half-audiblo  rejoinder.     ''And,  now,  tiD  prove  to 
you  how  much  I  appreciate  your  integrity  and  worth,  I  must  toll  you  that  I  have  mudo 
my  will ;  and,  without  asking  your  fifnnnissian,  have  conlided  Deniae — ever  harping  oa_ 
liny  d.iugbttT,  you  see — to  your  gtjurdianrthip,     I  nm  about  to  embark  on  a  long  and" 
■dangtixius  voyage,  and  cannot  s<iy  what  mischance  may  overtake  me,     1  am  no  longe 
rK  young  man,  and  it  behoves  mo  to  bf>  prejiared  for  the  w  orst  that  can  befall  me.     In 
le  word,  will  you  accept  the  sacred  tniiit  I  have  pluced  in  you  f  " 

"Gladly;  although  I  doubt  my  ability  to  accept  it.  But  you  are  hale  and  heartyt. 
Colonel,  and  are  as  likely  to  rracii  dear  old  England  in  safety  as  I  am.  HliU,  shoula'i 
any  unseen  accident  arise,  would  not  the  Quittnuna  themselves  be  the  iitt«;st  protectois 
[for  Miss  Garstone  '<     I " 

"  Nn,  no,  nf) — emphatically  no !  "  cried  the  senior  officer.  "  I  can't  account  for  the 
stningc  feeling  which  has  of  late  taken  possession  of  me  relative  to  those  people — heaven 
forgive  me  if  I  wrong  them  by  my  doubts." 

"  Doubts,  Colonel  I     What  sort  of  doubts  ?  " 

"Ah!  that  question  I  cannot  possibly  answer.  An  nnoccountablu  and  undefiiuble 
suspicion  has  crept  into  my  mind,  and  do  what  I  will,  I  cannot  drive  that  suspicion 
away." 

"  Your  daughter  has  never  said  thet  they  have  tnwitod  her  otherwise  than  kindly, 
has  she ^ " 

"  Denise  has  been  at  school  until  ver\-  recently — say  a  conple  of  years,  np  to  which 
period  she  has  only  been  with  the  tjuittraius  at  intervals — at  hoUday  time,  or  when  aho 
wanted  to  see  some  particular  town  sight." 

"1"ho3B  people  live  in  London,  du  they  not  ?" 

•'  Yea  :  but  in  one  of  its  most  tliupy  neighbourhoods — Fitzroy  Square." 

"They  .ue  well  to  do,  I  presume  "r  " 

**  I  can't  say  for  certjiin.  I  fancy  they've  been  living  for  sfjme  ironsideniblc  p«>riod 
on  the  pi"0Hj)ect  of  the  death  of  a  grand-uncle,  a  miserly  old  fellow,  fiom  whom  they 
expect  to  inlierit  an  absolute  mine  of  wealth,  which  he  has  been  hoarding  up,  and 
adding  to,  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  or  more." 

"  They  have  a  family,  you  say  ?  " 

"Only  a  daughter  of  the  same  ago  as  my  Denise.  A  very  lovely  girl,  as  I  have  1>6en 
given  to  underutund." 

The  miserly  old  uucle  dies,  and  only  leaves  his  Fitzroy  Square 
relatives  his  ruinous  rat-hauntod  "  KeJ  Grunge "  in  Lancashire. 
The  Fitzroy  Square  people  arc  overhead  in  debt,  and  this  blow  is  a 
crtisher  to  Mr.  Quittrain  ;  but  ilrs.  Quittraiu  is  more  than  equal  to 
the  occasion.  She  persuades  their  chief  creditor  to  buy  the  house  in 
Fitzroy  Square  in  quittance  of  his  debt— gi\nng  hard  cash  to  boot, 
and  then  the  Quittrains,  taking  the  colonel's  daughter,  and  a  devoted 
old  Irish  domestic  to  whom  two  j'oars'  wages  are  due,  make  a  moon- 
light flitting  to  the  "Eed  Grange," — snapping  their  fingers  at  the 
other  creditors.  The  devoted  old  Irishwoman  is  specially  devoted  to  the 
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exquisitely  beautiful  Miss  Ruby  Q'littrain,  and  expresses  her  devotion 
in  very  comical,  would-be  Iriali  brogue.  Ruby  is  very  foud  oi"  Denise 
Garstonc,  but  Ruby's  raamma,  who  doats  upon  Ruby,  resolves  to 
make  Colonel  Gurstouo  believe  when  be  coracs  liome  ibat  Ruby  is 
Denise,  and  Mr.  Quittrain  and  the  old  Irishwoman,  after  a  littlo 
faint  kicking,  join  in  Mrs.  Quittrain's  plot.  By  mistake,  Mrs.  Quit- 
train  sent  her  daughter's  instead  of  her  ward's  photograph  to  the 
Colonel,  and  sho  means  to  make  good  profit  out  of  her  lucky 
blunder. 

When  the  Londoners  get  down  into  Lancashire  Mrs.  Quittrain's 
good  fortune  is  still  for  a  time  in  the  ascendant.  Denise  is  brought  to 
death's  door  by  a  fever.  But  she  doesn't  die  and  slip  conveniently 
out  of  Mrs.  Quittrain's  way.  Ruby,  however,  is  persuaded  to 
believe  that  her  friend  is  dead,  and  to  consent  to  personate  her,  w^hen 
Colonel  Garstone  arrives.  The  doctor,  without  going  up  into  her 
room,  believes  that  his  patient  is  dead.  The  doctor  hag  been  in- 
formetl  that  Denise,  not  Ruby,  is  Mrs.  Quittrain's  daughter.  The 
devoted  Irish  domestic  persuades  a  carpenter  to  make  a  coffin  for  the 
"  corpse,"  from  measurements  which  she  baa  taken.  The  curtain 
falls  on  a  sham  funeral,  Denise  in  mysterious  limbo,  and  the  other 
occupants  of  the  "Red  Grange"  awaiting  Colonel  Garstone's  arrival 
from  the  East,  in  not  unnatural  anxiety. 

Every  Week,  price  one  halfpenny,  consists  of  sixteen  pages,  con-  ' 
taining  two  cuts,  and  eight  stories,  which,  apparently,  are  harmless 
enough,  but  which,  in  any  case,  could  do  very  little  barm,  since  we 
cannot  imagine  that  any  one  but  a  paralysed  imbecile  would  ever 
suppose  that  he  was  deriving  pleasure  from  such  enormities.  The 
average  mind,  so  to  speak,  gasps  for  breath  in  the  presence  of  these 
stories,  as  if  in  a  mental  vacuum. 

Li/e  and  Fashion  is  a  sixtcen-paged,  eighty-columned,  gossiping, 
penny  newspaper,  intended  for  people  who  do  not  care  about  politics. 
Its  salient  feature  is  the  epitome  with  which  each  weekly  portion  of 
its  serial  stories  is  prefaced,  for  the  benefit  of  readers  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  chapters  of  the  same  that  have  appeared  in  previous 
numbers.  Wc  cannot  be  accused  of  unfairness  if,  instead  oi'  epito-  \ 
raiuing  any  of  the  stories  ourselves,  we  give  a  specimen  of  the  way 
in  which  their  authors  epitomize  them.  Our  extract  is  from  the 
summary  prefixed  to  "  Tho  Rose  of  Kendall,"  by  the  author  of 
"  Sometimes  Sapphire,  Sometimes  Pale." 

IteBcned  from  death,  illnt'SS  euporvfned,  And  postponed  the  marriage  of  Clarihel  for  a 
time.  But  on  revovoring,  bhe,  uln^j-ing  the  promptings  of  her  amlition,  and  inuring 
the  siiflorinff  she  should  inflii-t  on  Eustace,  bocaino  thu  bride  of  Lord  Chef-torton.  The 
humbler  and  diacarded  loTer,  also  rescued  from  drowning,  in  pnrsiiancc  of  his  atbcme  of 
vengeance,  as  a  disguieed  monk  aswiled  hf  r  on  her  wedding  night  with  fierce  re]iroacbes, 
voMfB  of  vengeance,  and  even  personal  violence,  and  then  fled  to  Paii^,  plunging  into 
the  wildest  excessefl,     Loxd  and  Lady  Chesterton,  after  their  wedding  tour,  settled  in 
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the  gaj  French  capital ;  and  here  William  Eustace  and  Claiibel  met  again — he  as  a 
reddess  student,  she  aa  a  brilliant  and  admired  leader  of  the  fashionable  world.  At  a 
grand  masked  hall,  ^ren  by  the  Russian  ambassador,  the  vengeful  Eustace  g^uned 
access  to  her.  Availing  himself  of  the  disgoising  domino  he  wore,  to  solicit  her  hand 
for  a  waltz,  he  contrived  to  direct  their  movements  towards  a  conser\'ator>-,  and  at  the 
aame  time  to  render  Lady  Chesterton — the  faithless  Claribel — insensible  by  using  a  subtly 
perfomod  handkerchief.  Swiftly  from  the  conservatory  the  frenzied  lover  bore  her  away 
from  the  ball,  placed  her  beside  him  in  a  waiting  carriage,  and  hurried  through  the 
night  to  the  diaooal  ''city  of  the  silent" — the  catacombs — into  which  he  had  already 
aecurcd  the  means  of  entrance.  Descending  ^vith  her  into  those  gloomy  jin-oincts, 
Eustace's  heart  was  filled  with  a  mad  joy ;  and  when  the  senses  of  Claribel  r^tTinied, 
and  she,  appalled  with  terror,  recognised  who  it  was  that  had  abducted  her,  and  whither 
he  had  brought  her,  his  f(;elings  of  gratified  revenge  were  boundless :  for  here  ho  had 
broaght  her  to  remain  with  him  until  they  both  should  cease  to  live. 

Some  of  the  Answers  to  Correspondents  in  tlie  Young  Lmlies  of 
Great  Britain  are  rather  smart.  Specimens  of  them  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  kind  of  young  ladies  who  subscribe  to  the  periodical. 

Mat  Blossom. — Yotir  other  question  is  ver}-  vague.  What  service  do  you  mean — 
Army,  Xavy,  domestic,  or  what 't  You  can  leave  any  8er\-ico  when  the  time  you  have 
agreed  to  stay  is  run  out. 

Ada  Lily  S. — ^As  to  "Minnie  Maythom,"  we  have  already  shown  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  stor)-  to  go  on  for  ever. 

A  Laxcashike  WrrcH. — We  presume  that  is  the  title  by  which  you  want  to  be 
known.  Well,  we  do  not  believe  very  much  in  phrenology  ;  you  may  have  the  bump 
of  wit,  but  then,  ha\-ing  the  wit  is  quite  another  thing.  Spelling  correct.  For  your 
other  question,  see  "  May  Blossom." 

Senseless  Polly. — However  appropriate  the  uom  de  plume  may  be,  we  cannot  stowhy 
you  should  have  used  it.  However,  we  will  not  discourage  Pollv  too  much,  though  of 
course  she  must  expect  that  her  first  attempt  at  verse,  above  all  others,  would  be  the 
least  accojitable.  Fancy  a  '*  Land  flowing  with  Milk  and  Honey."*  No  wonder  England 
is  BO  full  of  sweet  creatures.  But,  setting  that  aside,  "  honey  "  does  not  rhyme  with 
**  burning."  It  is  seriously  to  be  hoped  Polly  iwsscsses  more  sense  than  is  dwiJayed  in 
the  verso  (we  call  it  so  out  of  courtesy). 

Little  Miss  Trot. — For  your  first  question,  see  "  May  Blossom."  4  feet  10  inches 
18  short  for  a  girl  nearly  sixteen,  and  a  girl  of  nearly  sixteen  is  too  young  to  give 
her  mind  up  to  a  sweetheart.  Do  not  wear  a  chignon — it  is  ugly.  Always  practise  an 
boor  a  day  for  three  months,  but  not  on  lined  paper,  and  your  writing  woudd  verj'  much 
improye. 

George  B.  wishes  to  know  if  it  is  wrong  to  make  a  fool  of  two  girls,  by  mooting  one 
after  the  other  on  the  sly.  Omr  opinion  is,  that  G-eorgo  B.  ought  to  bo  followed  up  by  a 
brother  of  one  of  the  young  Lidies  and  soundly  horsewhipped — that,  perhajw,  would  put 
a  little  more  good  sense  and  good  feeling  in  him  than  he  displays  in  his  letter.  We 
regret  to  have  to  say  this,  George  B.,  but  you  merit  it. 

Little  Mixnie  should  not  fret  herself  about  being  ugly.  Leave  others  to  judge  of 
that,  as  they  will  judge  you  fairly — "handsome  is  as  handsome  does"  you  know  is 
frequently  said,  "i  ou  hvtII  find  some  one  some  day  who  will  tliink  you  the  prettiest 
creature  m  the  world.  Beautiful  girls  are  not  the  soonest  loved  or  the  soonest  married. 
You  are  not  very  tall  for  your  age.  Choose  dark  or  rather  quiet  colours,  and  dress 
neatiy.    Yom*  letter  is  a  nice  little,  one  for  your  age ;  we  like  its  simplicity  and  its  truth. 

A  liiFE  ox  THE  OcKAX  Wave. — Do  chooBC  a  shorter  signature.  The  receipt  you  want 
shall  bo  given  shortly  in  the  domestic  column.  Dress  your  hair  according  to  yoiir  own 
good  taste,  and  you  are  sure  to  like  it.  You  have,  in  adiuiration  of  the  scr%-ices  of 
the  Editress,  sent  your  love  and  kisses  for  her.  Wo  will  give  the  lady  your  letter  with 
pleasure. 

The  editor  informs  one  of  his  fair  friends  that  the  lines  she  has 
forwarded  him  "  would  go  very  well  in  an  album,  but  are  not  quite 
the  thing  for  print ; "  but  the  lines  he  does  print  are  just  such, 
verses.  Of  course  the  Young  Ladies  of  Great  Britain  contains  fashions 
and  recipes.  Of  course,  also,  its  tales  are  all  about  love  and  marriage. 
One  of  these,  however,  "  Sweetbriar,"  is  written  with  more  incisiveness 

•  Wo  are  afraid  that  the  Editor  of  F.  L.  0.  G.  B.  does  not  read  his  Bible. 
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tban  miglit  have  been  expected  from  its  sentimental  title — though, 
after  all,  sweetbriar  is  pricldy.  Some  of  the  hits  are  made  by  picked- 
up  arrows  that  have  been  fired  before,  but  still  the  following  is  not 
bad:— 

When  Mmirico  Rjiyne  and  Nelly  left  the  Loiuli  iit  WcstUng,  h«?  took  her  to  the 
niilwuy-atation  ilircct,  and  engaged  a  reser\'ed  compartment  for  her  and  himrdf.  Ho 
tonka  reserved  compartBiPnt  bftcaunn  ho  did  not  want  hor  to  be  t-,.  •'•■■'.;- .1  by  nny 
fiiond  or  ucquaintAiice,  who  miRht  hav«  shared  the  carringo  had  1  in  the 

ordinarj- vray ;  and  he  did  not  want  strangcra  to  gaze  upon  the  \^<  .:\,  who 

wu  hiH  own  solo  troaiiare  now. 

It  had  been  tho  draim  of  his  life  to  have  some  such  love  as  this. 

To  tho  doTnestip  lifo  he  had  seen  at  Ohilpert-8treot  Maurice  owod  ninch  that  was  faulty 
in  tho  bcmt  of  his  mind.  MnrriHsro,  as  far  as  ho  had  seen,  made  nine  a  labourer,  no 
matter  what  his  work  might  he — in  literature,  in  painting,  in  rausic,  in  the  dranm,  in 
tho  BcicnccB — there  was  always  a  ceaioless  pressure  on  the  marrie*!  worker — a  state  of 
need  that  made  money  tho  one  dominant  thought — ilestioyed  tho  charm  of  painting, 
Writing,  plajTng,  or  acting ;  for  piiro  love  of  either  made  work  a  matter  of  pounds  and 
pence  ana  aiiillinga,  and  so  drov^  \\\c  biiinty  onl,  junking  noble  toil  merccnaiy. 

"  Those  dull,  leaden  fetters  1  •  ••  ■  -  ,' Maiirico  had  resolved  even  in  his 
early  youth.  Tho  lovo  that  >^  companionsliip  must  not  be  a  con- 
dition of  bondage.     Pnro  as  f  1m   -,  i|.   ..   -nin-  ii-' would  have  it,  but  untrammelled 

Vy  worldly  tan»iderationB.  "If  everlworo  to  toll  a  girl  that  I  loved  her,"  ho  had 
said  to  Slater,  ''  and  she  referred  me  to  her  father  in  the  usual  way,  T  should  fly  as  if 
from  the  enemy.  What  a  death-blow  to  pasHionate  idealism  to  have  to  hold  a  consulta- 
tion with  tho  paternal  relative  as  to  your  ability  to  8upi>ort  the  idol  of  your  heart  and 
contingcncietf. 

"  But,  for  tho  good  of  society,  such  qnestions  most  be  answered,  and  sntiuftictorily," 
Slater  had  replied.  "  You  are  just  at  the  age,  Mauriei\  '■  *  ■'  ■•  likejj  to  act  up  for 
smgularity,  defying  soeiety  and  all  its  works.     Yon  woul.^  urae  of  tho  world, 

if  you  could  upset  tho  good  old  safe  convtintional,  and  in  as  to  suit  yourself, 

subject  to  as  many  ihanges  aa  might  bo  desirable,  from  yom-  uwu  point  of  viow,  when 
yon  deaired  a  change." 

"  Not  quite  so  far  as  that.  Uncle  Phil." 

"Pooh  !  that  ia  what  you  rawn — it  ia  what  every  man,  or  every  boy,  means  at  some 
period  of  his  youth.  I  see  no  reason  why  goniuB,  which  is  the  very  eaacnce  of  common 
aensc,  tdiould  not  be  mixed  with  just  Bufficicnt  of  tho  common  common  eenas  to  make 
men  of  genius  resjK-ctablo  ;  and  they  are  only  disreputable  iu  ono  thiug  aa  a  rule.  They 
neither  steal,  nor  commit  arson,  fora^ery,  or  murder :  but  they  deem  it  no  crime  to  nm 
away  with  a  neighbour's  wife,  and  migloct  thdrown.  Thtyeall  it  warring  with  society ; 
I  call  it  a  cowardly  and  selfish  war  with  women." 

"  But,"  Maurico  had  urged,  "  if  men  of  genius  were  like  other  men,  they  wt>n1d  not  be 
men  of  genius." 

•'  If  donkoys  wero  like  other  quadrujjed.i,  thoy  would  not  cat  thistles.  That  i.<i  fairly 
aa  deductive  as  youra.  Master  Morry.  I  say  it  is  a  pity  !ind  a  ahimio  that  thee©  men, 
who  ore  worsljippod  now,  and  will  be  worshipped  through  diuUint  ages,  liave  died  with 
that  one  blot  upon  their  names,  that  ouo  sad  rword — a  woman's  broken  heart  on  their 
gravestone.  Look  at  Napoletjn — the  gentle  woman  that  ho  put  away,  by  divorce,  for 
ambition's  eako ;  Byron — his  daring,  uardonic,  open  shamelessuese ;  Shtlky — who  went 
as  far  ;  Swift — who  was  worse  than  either,  for  ho  was  mean  and  oxue'l;  Sterne — who 
loft  Ids  wife  to  pine  and  his  mother  to  Btar^-e,  while  he  went  wociiing  over  dead  donkeys, 
.and  making  a  sentimental  nrxtdle  of  himself  to  pretty  grieottis.  lliia  ia  the  strong 
eocial  point  of  your  men  of  goniufi,  my  boy  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  ia  tho  only  {Xiim 
tho  young  meu  of  oar  generation  ore  desirous  or  ca]iable  of  emulating." 

Out  copy  of  the  Ferret  is  '♦  No.  5  (No.  3  New  Series)."  The  short-^ 
lived  old  aeries,  we  believe,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  police. 
This  specimen  of  the  new  series  is,  for  the  most  part,  dull  as  ditch-^ 
water,  but  under  the  head  of  **  The  Ferret  would  advise,"  it  gives 
two  columns  of  vulgarest  spite  and  prurience,  supplied  by  its  choice 
correspondents.     A  very  littlo  of  this  naaty  drivel  will  serve  outj 
purpose. 
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THE  FERKET  WOULD  ADVISE 

Bam  K — i — 1 — e  not  to  hog:  the:  bar  so  much  at  Uic  Long^  Dog,  not  far  from  FecV 
l>nt  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  fruitercr'a  duughttr  at  Camberwoll-grecn,  or  tho 
Fernet  -will  spoak  ngain. 

G.  A — 8 — n,  of  Bow,  to  patronize  eomo  respectable  barber  in  hia  neighbourhood,  nnd 
-wear  high-heeled  boots  the  next  time  he  takes  a  tall  young  lady  under  the  mistletoe. 
You  know  who  wo  mean,  George. 

£ ,  the  chairwoman,  not  to  be  looldni;  so  much  out  of  the  windows  of  a  public 

house  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Newcastle-street,  after  W P ;  it  would  be  much 

better  for  her  to  attend  to  her  domeatic  work,  as  W 's  wife  has  got  sharp  eyes. 

Dumpling  Folly,  not  many  milea  from  Globe  Fields,  not  to  go  round  the  dark  bo  often 
with  Hurrj".  Ferret  knows  hor  little  game,  and  will  acquaint  her  sweet  tempered  papa 
unless  she  is  more  careful  of  herself. 

D — k,  the  would  be  swell,  not  to  be  seen  hanging  about  tho  "Weetmioster  road  so 
late  at  night, — he  is  thin  enough  already,  and  if  he  continues  his  present  mode  of  life^ 
■will  soon  lie  invisible.  Be  careful  for  the  future,  old  boy,  for  Ferret  has  his  eye  on  you. 
How  about  the  red -cloak  girl  and  tho  dog  F 

M.  D — n — 1,  who  does  not  live  a  hundred  miles  from  Notting  Hill,  not  to  be  seen  so 
much  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  certain  Miss  T — tt,  close  to  St.  John's  square,  for  Ferret 
haa  his  eye  on  him. 

Old  Mother,  L — ,  living  not  many  miles  from  Delamero  Crescent,  not  to  prate  about 
what  she  is  ignorant  of,  as  "  Ferret "  is  quite  sure  she  has  got  hold  of  the  dirty  end  of 
the  stick.  He  don't  wonder  at  your  husband  being  jealous  :  bat  he  wishes  to  say  he 
bos  given  you  but  a  short  notice,  this  time,  and  should  it  occur  again,  he  will  discloso 
something  which  would  bo  very  backward  in  coming  forward. 

Geo.  C — ,  alias  fop,  tho  gorilla-backed  imp  of  ugliness,  not  to  go  flashing  hia  half- 
washed-out  Sunday  suit  that  he  got  on  tick  in  the  lane,  but  lo  go  and  pay  tho  second- 
hand clothes  dealer  for  them ;  also  not  to  be  always  hopping  about  with  flash  girls  atthft 
Grecian,  as  your  wages  are  not  more  tli&n  lOf.  a-week. 

The  "loudly"  illustrated,  "  loudly "  written  Young  Gentlemen  of 
Britain,  The  Gentlemen' Ji  Journal^  liof/s  of  England,  The  Young  Men 
of  Great  Britain,  The  Young  Briton,  and  The  Sons  of  Britannia,  are 
specially  written  for  boys,  and  no  doubt  boys  read  them  ;  but  what 
kind  of  boys  can  they  be  ?  We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
"  rising  generation  "  is  a  far  'cuter  generation  than  it  was  when  we 
were  part  of  it ;  but  in  our  young  days  boys  would  not  have  stood 
Buch  stuflF  aa  the  stories  in  these  periodicals.  Wc  liked  narrati\e8 
of  adventure,  well  and  racily  told ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  periodicals  wo  have  named,  the  boys  of  the  present  day  relish 
utterly  absurd  naiTutives,  in  shambling  Englisb,  about  tamed  tigers, 
young  heroes  swimming  up  to  revolving  mill  wheels  in  order  that 
they  may  be  raised  to  the  rescue  of  their  belo7ed.s,  and  so  on,  and 
BO  on. 

The  young  gentlemen,  like  the  young  ladies,  of  England  ask  their 
editors  to  pronoimce  judgment  on  their  personal  appearance,  gene 
rally  in  the  matter  of  size,  and  also  on  their  handwriting.    The  boys 
editors'  answers  are  not  quite  so  complimentary  as  the  girls'  editors. 
The  boys'  editors,  however,  are  very  polite  to  correspondents  who 
flatter  their  periodicals  : — 

G.  Cabr  (Binninghaml-^We  are  rejoiced  to  hoar  that  our  magnificent  pbte  of  the 
bull-fighters  met  with  such  unqualified  approval,  iind  we  are  also  pleased  lo  boar  of  your 
resolve  to  subscribe  to  tho  Sons  op  BniTAssjiA  while  it  is  in  existence.  Wo  give  yo« 
warning  that  this  will  be  for  many  years  to  come,  although  we  do  not  doubt,  judging 
by  the  tone  of  your  leltor,  that  tho  promise  will  be  kept. 

A  Scotch  Sox  says :  "  "We  gave  him  u  prodigy  of  literature  some  time  ago  in  tho 
form  of  'The  Young  Briton,'  nnd  now  wc  have  heaped  favours  on  his  head  by  the  issue 
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ef  ihfi  Sox8  OF  BniTANNiA."    A  thousand  thanks  to  the  Son  of  Scotland  for  his  aramblo 
refn^iiition  of  our  lultnurs. 

Pashley  Chaxb. — You  have  done  n  vory  gonerous  act  on  our  behalf  by  sending 
ropiea  of  our  journal  to  your  firraidcs  iu  remote  parts  of  tho  cmintrj-,  Hnd  we  heartily 
thiink  you.  '•  Itjtpier  Jnok"  i:»  already  rocogiusf>d  as  one  of  Mr.  iSIuVl-ti's  Ix-st,  iiud  ho 
hii8  written  mimy  oxtcUont  stories,  iind  wo  are  certain  it  will  be  doemL'd  by  iill  the  btust 
ero  a  month  haa  piiHsed.  "  Dick  Whittinjjton,"  in  '*  The  Youujj  Briton,"  \&  ulso  a 
general  fuvourite. 

The  TToH'/or-Book  is  a  quaint-looking,  Chamhevs'fi  MisceII(tuij'\\k&  V 
little  publication,  with  an  illustration  of  a  bear  up  a  tree,  bayed  at 
by  four  wolfish  dogs,  and  aimed  at  by  a  backwoodsman,  who  seems 
to  be  anxiously  meditating'  how  he  can  fire  between  the  bear's  legs 
without  hurting  it.  There  is  nothing  very  wonderful  in  the  Wonder- 
Book,  since  it  confines  itself  to  things  that  have,  or  are  supposed  to 
liave,  happened  In  reality.  Were  it  not  for  a  biography  of  '*  Claude 
Duval,  the  Pink  of  nighwajTnen,"  the  youthful  purchasers  of  the 
Wouder-Book  might,  perhaps,  vote  it  "  slow." 

The  Novel  Bender,  Is'o.  2(J,  and  Lean  Poehet  Noreh,  No.  12  (thirty-    ' 
two  dose-printed  little  pages  for  a  penny),  give  complete  narratives 
of  adventures  with  those  wearisome  North  American  Indians,  whom 
English  novel- readers,  we  should  think,  must  be  quite  as  sick  of  as 
Generals  Sherman  and  Sheridan  are. 

We  come  lastly  upon  a  spa^vn  of  numbers  of  serial  novels,  each 
trusting  solely  to  its  own  attractiveness,  in  spite  of  its  incomplete- 
ness, to  find  purchasers,  some  beginning  In  the  middle  of  a  sentence — 
e.g.t  "  trouble  on  my  account !  and  it  was  M'ith  infinite  difficulty  that 
Augustus  could  so  far  control  his  feelings,'*  &c.  Is  not  that  intensely 
interesting  to  a  purchaser  who  has  not  been  a  "  subscriber  from  the 
beginning  ?"  The  titles  of  these  serials  are — The  Boys  of  Birchnm 
School;  Giles  Evenjrccn ;  The  Rival  Apprcnficefi ;  Alone  in  the  Pirates* 
Lair;  Tyburn  Dick ;  The  Boy  King  of  the  Ilighicaymcn ;  Cauonhury 
Home;  The  Student  Cavalier;  Robin  Hood;  My  Adventures  among 
the  Prairie  Indians  (those  Indians  again  !) ;  The  Count  of  Monte 
Christo  ;  The  Gipsy  Boy ;  The  Knight  of  the  Road;  Roving  Jack,  the 
Pirate  Hunter ;  The  Skeleton  Horsetnan,  or  the  Shadow  of  Death ; 
and  the  Wild  Boys  of  London,  or  the  Children  of  Night.  The  author 
of  Monte  Christo  would  scarcely  feel  proud  if  he  knew  the  company 
into  which  he  has  been  thrust  by  Lis  latest  English  publisher,  and 
tile  guise  In  which  he  is  presented  to  the  juvenile  public  of  Great 
Britain.  The  paper,  print,  and  pictures  of  these  serials  leave,  to  use 
a  mild  phrase,  much  to  be  desired.  Two  of  them  have  coloured 
illustrations,  grimly  grotesque  daubs.  The  cuts,  however,  arc  some- 
times in  their  way  ingenious.  The  author  of  The  Wild  Boys  of^j 
London,  having  been  prevented  by  printers'  exigencies  fi-om  finishing 
off  his  last  instalment  with  a  tantalizingly  startling  situation,  haa 
persuaded  Ma  illustrator,  or  perhaps  the  publisher  should  be  credited 
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with  the  adroitness,  to  head  the  instalment  before  ns  with  a  cut  re- 
presenting a  scared  man  in  night-cap  and  night*  gown,  bound  in  a 
chair,  at  whose  head  one  yillanous-Iooking  fellow  in  a  coster- 
monger's  cap  presents  a  pistol,  whilst  another  rascal  in  a  black- 
banded  white  hat,  gloats  in  a  ghastly  open-mouthed  fashion  over  a 
corpulent  bag  of  gold  he  has  taken  out  of  a  box.  "  The  Burglary 
(see  next  number)  "  is  the  explanation  appended  to  this  work  of  art. 
Sensational  art,  however,  attains  its  climax  in  the  coloured  illustra- 
tions of  "  Roving  Jack."  On  the;  first  page  Jack  is  lying  in  the  "  Death 
Hole  "  in  the  midst  of  chained,  grinning  skeletons — some  with  rags 
of  red  and  yellow  raiment  still  clinging  to  them.  A  man-of-warsman, 
with  a  cutlass  in  his  mouth,  and  a  torch  in  one  hand,  lowers  himself 
down  a  rope  by  the  other  to  the  rescue.  But  even  this  impressive 
tableau  appears  tame  when  you  turn  to  the  double-page  illustration 
of  "  Roving  Jack's  Attack  on  the  Phantom  Captain  in  the  Witch's 
Care."  Roving  Jack,  a  juvenile  cross  between  a  stage  smuggler  and 
a  stage  foreign  peasant,  is  coming  down  the  witch's  cave's  rough  stair- 
case, at  the  head  of  his  youthful  companions,  with  his  sword  in  his 
left  hand.  He  looks  horrified,  and  well  he  may.  The  witch,  in 
crimson  poncho  and  somewhat  fashionably-cut  green  dress,  has  a 
monstrously  bloated  toad  squatting  beside  her  train.  A  viper  writhes 
round  the  pitchfork  she  brandishes  in  her  right  hand,  another  sits 
upon  her  shoiJder,  a  third  twines  round  the  chain  of  the  cauldron 
she  is  adjusting  over  a  roaring  fire,  whose  flames  are  rushing  towards 
the  opening  which  ventilates  the  cave.  A  bat,  about  the  size  of  a 
crow,  is  hovering  in  the  lilac  smoke.  Beneath  a  beam,  round  which 
a  long  green  snake  is  twisted,  stands  the  Phantom  Captain,  with  a 
death's-head  and  a  cross-bones  embroidered  on  the  undertaker's 
cloak,  which  hides  half  of  his  red  kilt  and  one  of  his  jack-boots.  Near 
him  sits,  with  his  red  nightcapped  head  between  his  hands,  and  his 
elbows  on  his  knees,  a  grown-up  stage  smuggler,  grinning  in  envious 
rivalry  at  a  skull,  through  one  of  whose  eye-sockets  his  twisted  rapier 
is  thrust.  Between  the  smuggler  and  the  skull,  with  her  feet  in  the 
fire,  lies  a  plump  young  woman,  pinioned  down  to  the  ground  by  a 
dagger  stuck  through  her  right  arm.  We  have  inventoried  the 
illustration  before  reading  the  text,  which  we  supposed  it  illustrated. 
Turning  to  the  letterpress  we  cannot  find  any  such  text.  Here, 
however,  is  a  specimen  of  the  intellectual  food  supplied  in  "  Roving 
Jack":— 

Oh !  tho  unutterable  horror  and  despair  of  that  awakening  in  the  pit  of  dmith  and 
darkness. 

The  rude  shock  of  his  fall  roused  our  hero  from  his  state  of  inscnsibilitT. 

Ho  lifted  his  head.  Ho  felt  blinded,  racked  -with  agonizing  pain,  sick,  giddy,  faints 
bewildered,  half-suffocated  'with  that  awful  stench  of  corruption. 

He  was  alone  in  tho  deep  darkness,  but  where  P 

He  knew  not ;  his  mind  was  a  glass  darkened  and  shattered. 
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Ho  must  shako  off  the  vc-rctche<l  iiicuhus  that  lic-s  like  a  ton  of  lead  upon  his  brenst; 
he  mutt  awake — awake  to  tho  choeti'al  light ;  start  from  \m  holl-charmod  slumber ; 
through  tho  hiig-spell  that  enthruh)  his  soul  with  aueh  dark  and  lofithaome  ooncoit8< 

Tho  boy  uttered  a  wild  cry  ;  tlio  echoes  Liughcd  like  mocking  demons. 

He  raiaed  hia  handa. 

The  hand  steel  clinked,  and  he  found  hia  wiiate  locked  together,  and  his  feet  1)ound  ! 

A  twingo  of  exquisite  pain  shot  through  hia  aching  head,  and  tlu-  veins  of  hie  brow 
^jeemed  to  swell  to  bursting. 

He  felt  a  clammy,  worm  trickling  down  his  face. 

It  waa  a  stream  of  blood ! 

By  slow  and  jtiiinfiil  dtiwreos  ho  collectod  hia  thoughts,  and  rooalled  all  tho  dread 
incidents  of  that  ovontful  night. 

The  savage  Cice  of  tho  miscreant  thiof-taker  seemed  scowling  upon  him. 

This  fancy  nerved  tho  (ierco  heart  of  tho  fiery  young  hero  to  a  pitch  of  dceperato 

'N0|  you  villain!"  shouted  Koving  Jack,  shakiitg  hia  fotterod  hands  through  tho 
darkneaa  as  if  hia  enemy  waa  actually  before  him,  *'  you  shall  never,  nover  conquer  mo ! 
Ob,  if  I  had  you  alone,  armed  to  the  teeth  tia  you  arc,  with  just  my  father's  piuo  sword 
in  my  htmdl" 

Jack  gnashed  his  toeth  with  rage. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  die  hero,"  ho  sighed,  bitterly.  ♦'  That  is  bard,  too — so  young ! 
To  leave  no  name  behind  mo !  all  my  bright  gleams  of  glory  to  xx^ri.sh  80  sixm  and 
miserably !    And  mother  I " 

Jack  burst  into  tears. 

*'  And — and  Violet,  who  loroa  mo  bo  dearly ;  hut  there — there,  I  must  not  think  of 
tht^m,  I  cannot  bear  it!" 

Jack  dried  his  eyes  and  rested  hia  head  against  Oio  cold,  dank  wall. 

Ho  fixed  his  thoughts  steadilv  upon  holy  things,  and  murmured  a  prayer. 

Jack  turned  over  upon  his  side,  and  managed  to  writhe  along  for  a  yuj^  or  two.  Ho 
stretched  out  hia  arms. 

"  Ugh ! "  gasped  Jack,  rocoiling  with  a  violent  shudder.     "  It  is — n  nhtUton  /" 

He  shook  convulsively,  and  it  waa  a  long  time  boforo  he  could  control  his  excitod 
feelings. 

"  Oh !  for  ono  ray  of  hlesacd  light ! "  he  cried  fer>'cntly. 

Cmwling  alxjut  he  laid  hia  htuids  more  than  once  on  round  hard  skulls,  and  sharp 
lflechk&8  bones. 

He  uttered  a  fcarfnl  cry,  hia  brow  exnded  a  cold  clammy  sweat,  hia  limbs  quivered 
like  recda  in  the  wind,  his  lips  became  parched,  hia  hair  ruusod,  and  he  felt  aa  if  he  were 
losing  his  senses. 

Ue  threw  himself  down  against  the  wull,  and  buried  his  fitce  in  his  hands,  crushed  by 
despair  and  dismay. 

At  last  ho  roused  himself  &om  his  stupor,  and  glared  wildly  around  him. 

The  stench  grew  more  and  more  oppressive  and  the  darkness  was  intense. 

All  at  once  there  arose  from  the  floor  at  some  dititanco  from  him  a  greenish  lambent 
that  flickered  faintly,  and  threw  a  ghastly  light  upon  the  awful  scene. 

Transfixed  with  uwe,  our  hero  glanced  around. 

The  place  was  a  very  clmmd  of  dead  liones. 

But  whence  that  spectral  hpht  illuminini};  the  ghastly  seeor  ?  • 

It  lapped  along  the  floor,  and  in  its  luntastic  waverings  resembled  tho  (Inro  of  ignited 
ether. 

At  last  it  settled  at  tho  feet  of  a  lank  and  hideously-grinning  skeleton  propped  against 
tho  opposite  wall.  Then  it  spread  about  tho  drc^ud  relict  of  miserable  Immunity,  luid 
flared  upwards  iu  an  unconsuraing  blaze,  playing  round  tha  smooth  bare  alnill  and 
creepiag  into  the  hollow  cye-socketit. 

Presently  ho  was  startled  by  a  tpikktUcUhy  rmtlmg. 

Rats! 

Tumbling  and  sqoeaking  among  the  rattling  bones,  a  legion  of  those  detestible  vermin 
surged  round  him.  

*  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  dead  bodies  in  advanced  stages  of  decomposition  emit 
certain  foul  guses,  which  occasionally  appear  in  a  state  of  combustion,  flickering  round 
the  coqwo  in  a  taint  blue  flame.  This  natuml  phenomenon  will  account  for  many  of 
the  btrange  talus  told  of  "  corpse  candles  '"  und  "  death  lights  "  seen  glimmering  around 
graves  in  old  and  dank  chuithyurda.  A  similar  luminiite  gan  ib  cu^eudcred  by  miry 
Bwumiw  and  mai-shy  fens,  and  is  often  descried  by  the  belated  traveller  dancing  beforo 
him  on  hia  druk  path  aa  if  lunng  him  to  follow,  and  which  is  considered  by  some  super- 
stitious countrj-  folk  to  be  a  certain  tricksy  fire-sprite,  called  ""Will-o'-the-Wispj"  or 
"  Jftck-o' -Lantern." 
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Ono  dnrt^d  right  acroeis  his  face,  inflicting  a  sharp  bite  upon  his  cheek. 

Jack  flhrit'kcd  and  ataggorc-d  on  to  his  feet,  Bupportincr  himsolf  against  the  wall. 

Goaded  to  a  pitch  of  madness,  he  snatched  up  a  ^ull,  and  sent  it  cloUering  along  the 
ground. 

Squeak,  squeak  !  and  a  terrific  scampering. 

Jtick  hurkd  another  skull,  and  another,  and  another,  till  he  eank  with  exhaostioiL 

He  fidnted. 

His  mind  wiindtred,  and  ho  feebly  muttered  hiB  incoherent  prayers. 

Now,  the  darkness  aecnia  peopled  with  du-sky,  yet  \iaible  funns,  shapeless,  yet  living ; 
they  siuToiinded  him,  aud  seemed  to  gloat  over  his  djnng  agonies. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  hn-a  !  "  the  cavern  rceounda  with  demoniac  laughter. 

"  Hn,  Art,  hn,  ha,  ha-a  !  "  roar  the  echoes. 

A  mystic  blue  light  dawns  in  the  place. 

T^te  ak(U(o»9  move! 

They  rear  thcnmclves  on  their  guunt  shanks,  and  clack  their  bony  hands  together. 

'•  I  am  mud,  mod  1 "  gasps  Jiick  ;  "  oh,  horror,  horror !  " 

Kow  they  whirl  round  him  fai>tcr  nnd  fustor  and  faster,  till  he  becomes  dizzy. 

Ono  of  them  is  taller  than  the  rest,  and  seems  to  be  their  leader. 

He  \H  raautlcd  in  a  heavy,  black  velvet  pall,  fringed  M-ith  wlute  lawn. 

Ho  piiusest  ill  th^drmee,  and,  approacliing  the  captive,  seems  to  profler  him  assistance. 

Jack  holds  out  his  chained  wri-iLs. 

Tlte  spectre  touches  them  with  the  hard  tip  of  his  bony  finger,  and  an  electric  thrill 
darts  through  the  captive's  shrinking  veins. 

The  steol  manacles  are  shattered,  and  clash  to  the  ground  like  broken  glass. 

Jack  Hhouts  in  mad  triumph,  and  then  points  to  his  scorching  lip«,  and  sues  tat  drink. 

'ITjo  spectre  presents  a  skml  into  which  he  has  poured  some  ruby  liquid. 

Jack  t»ikes  a  greedy  draught. 

Then,  with  a  horrible  scream,  he  dashes  the  ghostly  chalice  to  his  fe<?t. 

His  face  and  hands  are  smeared  with — blood. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha-a !  "  yell  the  death  speclrea,  and  away  thev  go  round  again, 
whirling  dizzily,  dizzily,  deftly,  nimbly,  tossing  up  their  jointed  limbs,  and  nodding 
their  faceless  heads. 

A  delightful  sensation  of  languid  repose  now  o^'erpowers  the  c&ptiro,  and  he  stretchea 
himself  on  the  ground. 

But  what  strange  sitcU  is  on  him  P 

Now  there  is  a  dt-e^p  hush  ;  the  skeletons  depart  and  he  is  left  alone. 

After  awhUe  they  rotum  and  swathe  the  li^-ing  corpse  in  the  garments  of  the  grave 
and  place  it  upon  the  hior.^ 

Boom  I 

The  hollow  echoes  respond  eolemnly. 

BooDi,  boom  ! 

The  passing  knell  of  the  living  dead ! 

The  bier  is  raised  on  the  clacking  shoulders  of  the  rihbod  spectres. 

Boon !  boom  ! 

The  cavern  rings  with  u  grand  organ  peal — the  dirgo  of  the  dead  alive  ! 

SooH ! 

The  funeral  prooession  is  formed ;  some  of  the  grizzly  skeletons  march  before, 
they  scatter  fresh  flowers  that  wither  to  dust  ere  they  reach  the  ground. 

Others  of  the  spectres  follow. 

The  black-mantled  leader  acts  as  chief  mourner. 

Still  the  enchanted  retains  perfect  consciousness. 

A  dark  grave  yawns  beneath  him. 

He  is  lowered  amid  the  boUow  moanings  of  the  skeleton  mourners. 

Ci^oped  in  his  narrow  cell,  still  conscious,  but  dumb  and  impotent  to  stir  a  muscle,  tfi^ 
living  dead  glares  up  at  the  black  cloud  that  is  descending  upon  him. 

It  is  the  putt ! 

He  feels  the  mazy  velvet  folds  wrap  round  his  spell-bound  limbs,  he  hears  the  last 
g[iand  chorus  of  the  requiem  dying  away  ; — ^then 

DA.KKXB8S !      OULIVION  ! 


This  pertaps  is  an  extreme  instance  of  tlie  rubbish  that  may  be 
found  in  "  our  verj'  cheap  literature ;  "  but,  looking  back  even  upon 
the  best  portions  of  the  periodicals  we  have  waded  through,  we 
cannot  help  asking  ourselves  what  good  can  they  do  to  anybody  ? 
Is  it  worth  while  to  agitate  for  compulsory  education,  if,  when  people 
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have  learnt  to  reacl,  they  will  content  themselves  with  such  poor 
innutritious  stufl'P  AVe  take  comlbrt  in  the  conviction  that  they  will 
not  be  content,  and  that  they  are  only  content  now,  because  there  is 
nothing  better,  of  the  very  cheap  kind,  within  their  reach.  There  are 
few  questions  more  important  than  those  wbiclj  concern  the  relaxa- 
tion, the  amusement,  and  true  enjoyment  of  the  people.  The  bow 
cannot  always  stand  bent,  nor  can  human  frnilty  subsist  without  some 
lawful  recreations — such  as  only  require  to  he  kept  within  due 
bounds,  and  be  turned  upon  innocent  and  beneficial  objects,  to  become 
springs  of  happiness.  Of  all  the  amusements  which  can  possibly  bo 
imagined  for  the  working  man  (we  are  now  speaking  upon  the  autho- 
rity and  using,  pretty  much,  the  words  of  Sir  John  Her.schel), 
there  is  nothing  like  reading,  supposing  him  to  have  a  taste  for  it, 
and  supposing  him  to  have  the  right  thing  to  read.  It  calls  for  no 
bodUy  exertion,  of  which  he  has  had  enough  or  too  much.  It  relieves 
his  home  of  its  dulness  or  sameness,  whiL-h,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
is  what  drives  him  to  the  ale-hoiiso,  to  his  own  ruin  and  his  family's. 
It  transports  him  into  a  livelier,  and  gayer,  and  more  divcrsiticd  and 
interesting  scene  ;  and,  while  he  enjoys  himself  there,  he  may  furget 
the  evils  of  the  present  moment,  fully  as  much  as  if  ho  were  ever  so 
drunk,  with  the  great  advantage  of  finding  himself  the  next  day  with 
bis  money  in  his  pocket,  or  at  least  laid  out  in  real  necessaries  and 
comforts  for  himself  aud  his  family, — and  without  a  headache.  Nay, 
it  accompanies  him  to  his  next  day's  work,  and  if  what  he  has  been 
reading  be  anything  above  the  very  idlest  and  lightest,  gives  him 
something  to  think  of  besides  the  mere  mechanical  drudgery  of  his 
everyday  occupation — something  he  can  enjoy  while  absent,  and  look 
forward  to  with  pleasure.  But  supposing  him  to  have  been  fortunate 
in  the  choice  of  his  rending,  what  a  source  of  domestic  enjoyment 
is  laid  open  1  what  a  bond  of  family  union !  He  may  read  the 
book  or  magazine  aloud  or  make  his  wife  read  it,  or  his  eldest  boy  or 
girl,  or  pass  it  round  from  hand  to  hand.  All  have  the  benefit  of  it 
— all  contribute  to  the  gratification  of  the  rest,  and  a  feeling  of 
common  interest  and  pleasure  is  excited.  Nothing  unites  people  like 
companionship  in  intellectual  enjoyment.  It  does  more,  it  gives 
them  mutual  respect,  and  to  each  among  them  self-respect — -that 
corner-stone  of  all  virtue.  It  furnishes  to  each  the  master-key 
by  which  he  may  avail  himself  of  his  privilege  as  an  iutellectual 

being  to 

*'  !Enter  the  sacred  temple  of  liie  breast, 
And  gaze  and  wander  there  ii  ravished  guest ; 
Wander  through  all  the  glories  of  his  mind, 
Gaise  upon  «U  the  trcosurea  he  abail  tind." 

And  while  thus  leading  him  to  look  within  bis  own  bosom  for  the 
ultimate  source  of  his  happiness,  warns  him  at  the  same  time  to  be 
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cautious  how  he  defiles  and  desecrates  that  inward  and  most  glorious 
of  temples.  If,  then,  we  would  generate  a  taste  for  reading,  we 
must,  as  our  only  chance  of  success,  begin  by  pleasing.  And, 
what  is  more,  this  must  be  not  only  the  ostensible,  but  the  real 
object  of  the  works  we  offer.  Furnish  the  people  liberally  with 
literature — not  written  expressly  for  them  as  a  class,  but  for  all 
alike — and  that  the  best  of  its  kind.  We  shall  soon  find  that 
they  have  the  same  feelings  to  be  interested  by  the  varieties  of 
fortune  and  incident — the  same  discernment  to  perceive  the  shades 
of  character — the  same  relish  for  striking  contrasts  of  good  and 
evil  in  moral  conduct,  and  the  same  irresistible  propensity  to  take 
the  good  side — the  same  perception  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
in  nature  and  art,  when  distinctly  placed  before  them  by  the  touches 
of  a  master — and,  what  is  most  of  all  to  the  purpose,  the  same 
desire,  having  once  been  pleased,  to  be  pleased  again.  In  short,  we 
shall  find  that  in  the  writings  of  our  best  authors  we  possess  all  we 
require  to  strike  our  grappling-iron  into  the  working  people's  souls, 
and  chain  them,  willing  followers,  to  the  car  of  advancing  civili- 
zation. 

Whenever  these  grand  suggestions  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  are 
acted  upon, — and  no  publisher  could  enter  on  a  more  glorious  work, 
— the  new  state  of  things  wiU  be  so  much  better  than  the  old,  that 
we  must  all  be  surprised  it  was  not  done  before. 

Alexander  Stbahan. 
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Biblical  Sludiea.     By  E.  H.  Plumpirb,  M.A,    Loudon  :  Strahan  &  Co. 

PROF.  PLUMPTRE'S  "  BiliHcal  Studies"  is  a  collectiou  of  naiwre  which  have 
for  the  most  part  ixlroady  appeared  in  Ocwil  Wonh  or  tlio  Hun'l'ti/  Magazine. 
Thirteen  of  them  belong  to  tho  Old  Testament,  aad  seven  to  the  ^ew.  They 
are  on  sach  eubjecta  as  are  at  once  inloresting  to  tho  Biblical  scholar  and  tho 
ordinary  reader.  Mr.  Plumptre  combinas  two  things  which  are  rarely  found 
together — an  exteiisivo  knowledge  of  Biblical  criticism  and  an  interesting 
«tyle.  He  tells  us  all  about  hia  subject  that  is  known,  for  he  has  examined  it 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  thoa  he  tolls  it  with  the  grace  and  ease  of  a  popular 
"writer.  The  book  is  not  argTimentativo,  hut  there  are  argomenta  underlying 
every  paper.  In  the  Qrst^  which  is  on  tho  name  or  title  of  God,  "  The  Loi-d  of 
Sabaoth,"  ho  romoi-ks  the  absonco  of  tho  name  from  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
books  of  Joshua  and  Judges.  A  common  argument  for  the  late  origin  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  the  presence  of  the  name  Jehovah,  which  was  not  in  use  till  tho 
time  of  Samuel.  But  here  wo  have  a  fact  quite  as  significant  on  the  other  side, 
that  tho  title  "  Lord  of  Sabaoth  "  is  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  and 
Judges,  yet  it  was  in  current  use  in  the  days  of  Samuel,  and  is  often  oj»  the  lips 
of  the  psalmists  that  had  been  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets  established 
hy  Samuel.  But  this  is  only  by  the  way ;  tho  subject  presents  for  discussdon 
the  history  of  tho  title,  the  mcanitig  of  hoala,  whether  the  hosts  of  the  stars  or 
tho  armies  of  Isi'oel  which  were  led  by  Jehovah.  It«  connection  with  the  hosts 
of  heaven  opens  the  questions  of  Sabean  worship,  and  the  monotheism  of  the  JewB 
which  rises  above  the  hosts  of  heaven  to  tho  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  tho  Ikfaker  and  Ruler 
of  tho  heavenly  hosts.  It  was  a  natural  transition  from  the  hosts  of  armies  on  earth 
to  the  hosts  of  stars  or  hosts  of  angels  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Ood,  There 
is  a  criticism  which  wo  should  have  liked  Mr.  Plumptre  to  have  noticed.  German 
scholars  find  in  this  expression  tho  idea  of  plurality  in  tho  Godhead,  Jehovah  is 
not,  they  say,  in  the  construct  state,  so  that  the  translation  should  bo  in  appo- 
sition Jehovah,  tlie  Hosts.  H  this  is  not  a  more  nicety  of  tho  grammarians,  it 
would  mark  a  stage  in  tho  history  of  monotheism.  Tho  titles  of  some  of  the 
other  papers  are  "  The  Most  High  God,"  "  The  Tree  of  Life,"  "The  Old  Ago 
of  Isaiah,"  -'The  Last  of  the  Prophets."  and  "Tho  Old  Age  of  St.  Peter." 
Professor  Plumptro's  volume  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  student  of  th« 
Bible. 
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Tie  SvJi  e/  Paalm$,  A  Kfw  Tnmdatiem,  WUh  Imtmimdiom*  amd  Scia^ 
Kr^naif/rv  and  Critiral.  Bv  J.  J.  Stzwxzt  PEKomrz,  B.D.  YoL  I. 
a^/ad  Edition  B^riiwd.  Lorldon :  Bell  t  Daldr. 
lift.  Fekowye's  vork  on  the  Book  of  Pnhns  is  acknovledged  to  be  tlie 
•Utn^ard  Engiuh  w<yrk  on  that  ^abject.  It  vas  ^i^  time  tbat  ve  had  a 
critical  and  MnuibtA  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  Their  valne  for 
]yiirp^««e«i  of  worship  and  for  the  expression  cf  deTotional  feelings  has  been 
felt  bjr  the  Chnrch  erer  nuce  ther  vere  first  chanted  in  the  great  temple  on 
M'/itnt  ZioD,  Bat  the  mes  to  irhlch  ther  have  been  applied  by  Fathers  and 
itchfifArrifju  have  lironght  great  confaaion  into  theology.  The  old  Puritans,  in 
imitation  of  the  P'ather*),  found  Christ  in  erery  verse.  The  High  Church 
divine*  of  Laud'i*  day  found  the  King  of  England  spoken  of  in  every  expression 
that  r*^erred  to  the  ^reatn'*.-*  and  glory  of  iJavid  or  r^lomon.  Even  now  we 
H'/fnetirneA  hear  it  fuud  in  pulpitfl  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  the  "  Table  in 
the  midift  of  mine  enemies"  is  the  "  Euchari^tic  feast,"  and  that  it  is  prepared 
ill  the  j^reMrnce  of  our  ghoAtly  foes.  Sound  criticism  will  deprive  preachers  of 
many  argtiments  uaualiy  derived  from  the  Bonk  of  Psalms ;  but  the  gain,  in 
the  end,  will  \jh  far  greater  than  the  loss.  Mr.  Perowne's  work  is  the  work  of  a 
thorough  scholar,  and  one  not  afraid  to  face  the  truth.  In  this  edition  he  has 
taken  u/lvantage  of  the  criticisms  made  on  the  first  edition  ;  correcting  some 
errom  that  luul  formerly  escaped  him,  acd  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
authorized  version. 

Commentary  on.  the  Ootwl  accordinfi  to  Mutthetc.  By  Jajxes  Mobeisox,  D.D. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 
WliEJr  we  saw  this  immense  volume,  over  700  pages,  devoted  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  brief  evangel  of  Matthew,  we  were  reminded  of  a  prayer  which 
occurs  sf^mewhcro  in  the  Old  Testament,  "  Lot  me  fall  into  the  har.ds  of  God, 
and  not  into  the  hands  of  man."  No  doubt  the  few  words  of  St.  Matthew  are 
of  infinitely  more  value  than  the  many  words  of  Dr.  Morrison ;  but  it  is  true 
that  many  of  St.  Matthew's  words  require  exposition,  and  we  have  found  Dr. 
Morrifeoii  a  very  able  commentator.  Ue  has  a  sound  judgment,  great  capacity  for 
criticism,  and  immense  industry.  He  seems  to  have  read  everything  that  has 
}>con  written  on  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  to  have  entered  into  every  controversy 
on  every  disputed  question.  We  do  not  profess  to  agree  with  him  on  all  points, 
but  it  \a  something  to  liave  such  a  world  of  information  on  one  subject  in  one 
volume.  We  need  not  say  that  Dr.  Morrison  is  orthodox ;  that  he  vindicates 
the  apostolicity,  originality,  and  authenticity  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  against 
all  destructive  critics,  from  Matthew  Tindal  and  the  German  Bationalists  do>v'n 
to  Dr.  Davidson.  We  read  the  announcement  of  a  Commentary  on  St.  Mark, 
and  hope  that  Dr.  Morrison  may  be  able  to  complete  the  New  Testament,  and 
to  expound  every  book  as  well  as  he  has  dono  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

Judged  by  Ilia  Wordtt.  An  Attempt  to  weujh  a  certain  Kind  of  Evidence  reapeet- 
iny  Christ.  London  :  Longmans,  Ghroen,  &  Co. 
The  words  of  Jesus  are  the  life  of  Christianity.  Even  should  all  other 
evidence  of  its  I)ivine  origin  fail,  we  have  still  the  words  of  Jesus.  They  have 
been  a  power  in  the  world.  On  them  the  Christian  religion  rests.  Christ 
Ilimseli  laid  down  the  principle  that  a  man  was  to  be  judged  by  his  words.  The 
author  of  this  work,  with  tne  conviction  that  Christianity  has  existed  in  tho 
world  in  virtue  of  the  spiritual  power  of  Christ's  words,  examines  these  words 
f^om  tlin  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  He  does  not  expect  to 
be  able  to  reconcile  tho  statements  of  the  four  Evangelists.  Ho  does  not 
think  it  likely  thot  ony  four  ■v^aitors  writing  a  history  of  the  same  things  would, 
witliout  complicity,  havo  no  discrepancies  in  their  narratives.  Tho  question, 
then,  is  to  be  discussed  without  reference  to  "  harmonies."  The  argument  is  very 
good  of  its  kind,  and  the  author  seems  to  remember  that  it  has  limits.  Christ's 
words  prove  that  He  possesHod  certain  qualities.  It  is  also  evident  that  He  put 
forth  very  oxtraordinaiy  claims.  These  must  be  taken  together,  for  unless  we 
admit  Uis  claims  His  words  would  be  discordant.  There  is  a  long  appendix,  the 
author  says,  devoted  entirely  to  an  examination  of  Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction 
to  tho  Now  Tostamont.  The  author  answers  Dr.  Davidson,  as  many  of  oup 
Biblical  critics  ought  to  be  answered,  by  showing  that  one  conjecture  is  quite 
M  good  as  another. 
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The  Retitrrtction,  Twelve  Expositort/  Easat/son  tJie  Fi/tfenth  Chapter  of  St.  FauVa 
First  Episti'e  to  the  Citrintht'tns,  By  Samvel  Oox.  London  :  Strahan  &  Co. 
We  have  often  queationed  the  wisdom  of  reading  this  chapter  as  part  of  the 
Burial  Service,  not  beaiuso  of  insensibility  to  its  marvellous  beauty  or  its  fitness 
for  the  occasion,  but  because  so  few  people  understand  it.  The  argument  is 
digressive,  and  passes,  aftvr  the  faaliion  of  St.  Paul's  arguments,  by  a  sudden 
transition,  from  one  kind  of  illustration  to  another.  Great  attention  is  necessary 
to  discover  the  connection  of  the  dilfrireiit  jmrts,  and  this  cannot  bo  expected 
from  those  who  are  rnouniin;;  for  the  dead.  The  very  tirst  sentences  have  to  be 
explained :  but,  a.-^  Mr.  Vox.  truly  remaiks,  tht<  commentatorR  «^an  scarcely  be 
Butisilod  with  their  own  exnlanationg.  The  Apostle  says,  "  As  in  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  in  Clu'ist  shall  ull  bo  mado  alive."  If  all  have  died  iii  Adam,  in  what 
sense  are  "alT*  made  alive  in  Christ  ?  Can  any  kind  of  fdir  reasoning  make 
the  latter  "  all  "  lens  than  co-extensive  with  the  tirst  '•  all  "  ?  Tbou  how  is  it 
that  all  are  mad<'  alivo  ?  Some  say  Chri.st"s  deatli  wa'*  sufficient  for  all,  some 
that  He  wills  all  to  bo  saved,  and  some  that  Ilt^i  really  died  for  aU.  But  none  of 
these  answers  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  Apostle's  argument.  He  describes 
the  order:  Christ  is  tho  first  fruits,  then  they  that  are  Clirist's,  and  then 
cometh  the  end,  when  evoiy  enemy  is  to  be  subdued,  and  God  is  to  be  "  all  in 
all" — literally,  "all  things  in  all  things."  The  Greek  is  «  Qt&c  rd  jravra  iv 
iraatv — as  Dean  Stan1i>y  remarks,  the  very  words  out  of  which  we  form  Pan- 
theiein.  Mr.  Cox  quotes  Origcii,  who  gives  it  us  his  opinion  that  the  Apostle 
meant  that  Ond  wa.-»  to  bo  "  all  in  each  individual  person."  Then  wo  have  the 
ditticulty  of  baptisTn  for  the  dead,  which  cannot  to  an  ordinary  reader  mean 
anythiiij^,  but  which  evokes  stores  of  learning  from  the  in<:^niou8  commentator. 
The  iUu-sti'ation  from  the  ditferont  kinds  of  bodies  is  beautiful  in  the  light  of 
science  and  to  those  who  ctiu  rQBs<^iri  about  spirit  and  matter;  but  it  is  so  little 
imdorstood,  that  .we  often  hear  the  passage  about  the  stars  differing  in  glory 

auotetl  to  provo  diffon'ut  d'^groes  of  enjoyment  in  hoaveii.  Thou  wo  have 
be  clc!xr  words,  "We  shall  not  all  sleep."  plainly  meaning  that  Stv  Paul 
expected  to  live  till  tho  second  advent.  This  is  admitted,  not  only  by  tho 
Dean  of  Westminster,  but  liy  the  Dean  of  Canterbury.  In  the  end  of  the 
chapter  St.  Paul  says,  "  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,"  which  is  veri'  intelligible  in 
the  prospect  of  deliverance ;  but  he  adds,  what  .leems  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  argument,  *'  The  strength  of  sin  is  tho  law."  Doan  Stanley  illustrates 
this  by  a  number  of  cases  where  St.  Paul  abruptly  turns  aside  to  some  of  hia 
favourite  topics.  But  St.  PjiuI  seems  to  be  applying  here  his  favourite  antithosia 
of  tho  law  and  delivorauco  from  it  by  Christ.  Tho  chapter  is  full  of  ditlieulti©8, 
but  so  rich  in  meaning  that  no  labour  can  bo  too  great  to  bestow  upon  it.  Mr. 
Cox  has  written  a  charming  book,  Uis  language  is  clear  and  elegant,  and  he 
has  not  hesitated  to  borrow  the  bept  things  tliat  have  been  said  on  tho  subject 
by  otiver  writers,  specially  acknowledging  his  obligations  to  Stanley,  Robertson, 
and  Hijckort. 

The  Complete  Works  of  W.  E.  Channitiff,  D.D.  With  an  Introduction.  A  New 
Edition  E(mrranged.  London :  George  Eoutledge  and  Sons. 
Tins  edition  of  Ohauning  is  publijshod  at  the  marvellously  small  price  of 
three  shUlings  and  sixpence.  Our  memory  of  Chanuing  dates  from  our  earliest 
capacity  to  appreciate  tho  beauty  of  the  English  language.  Apart  from  bis 
elegant  writing,  tho  great  charm  of  Channing's  works  is  the  overllowing  good- 
ness of  the  mau.  He  had  piety,  patriotism,  and  a  pure  love  of  truth.  He  wtia 
one  of  those  truly  great  men  wh«^»  hare  written  themselves  in  their  works.  If 
wo  wanted  to  elevate  mon  by  meuns  of  books,  wo  should  certainly  pi*eecribe  as 
tho  fii'st  book  to  bo  reail  the  complete  works  of  William  EUery  Chauning. 

Antf-Nicern'   Christi':)n  Library.      Yol.    XV. — "Tho  Writings  of  Tertullian," 

Vol.  n.     Translated  by   Petek  noLirKf*,   D.D.,  F-R.A.S.     Vol.  XVL— 

••  Apofryphal  Gospels.  Acts,  ami  Revelation>j."    Translated  byALEX-lXDEB 

Walker,  Epii.    Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Of  the  many  valuable  series  of  works  that  have  been  published  by  Messrs. 

Clark  there  is  none  which  in  importance  is  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 

*•  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library.       It  is  simply  impossible  for  more  than  one 

in  a  thousand,  even  of  the  best* educated  ministers  of  religion,  to  £nd  time  to 
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read  all  the  Fathers  in  tho  original  lanfrunges,  and  it  is  sorely  hotter  that  Ihey' 
should  he  read  iii  English  ti.au  not  read  at  all.  ^VhatOTe^  estimate  wo  ni;iy 
set  on  these  early  ■writings  there  can  bo  no  question  of  Uiu  necosaity  t)t'  IxMug 
fatnilinr  with  thorn  in  order  to  forming  a  correct  juilgmeut  of  the  history  o£ 
Chriatiaiuty  and  of  Church  dogmas.  A  largo  ]>arty  of  the  clergy  in  tho  Chuixh. 
of  England  appeal  to  the  Fathers  as  authorities,  and  it  is  very  dosirablq  that 
thoy  should  know  eomething  of  the  authorities  to  which  they  appeal.  It  i» 
also  desirable  that  those  who  do  not  tako  the  Fathers  as  authorities  should 
know  from  personal  reading  what  is  the  real  worth  of  their  writings.  Tha 
intrinsic  value  of  the  two  volumes  before  us  is  not  great,  but  their  historicxii 
interest  is  considerable.  Tertullian  was  not  a  teacher  whose  doctrines  or  argu- 
ments wo  should  care  to  adopt.  He  waa  a  rhetorician  rather  than  a  logici.-vn. 
He  fell  into  the  heresy  of  tho  Moutanist.s,  aud  it  is  a  question  not  decided  if  he 
«vor  renounced  that  heresy.  But  when  wo  come  to  tho  historical  interest  wo  see 
how  tho  Christian  Fathers  undei'j^tood  Christianitj'.  and  how  they  defended  it 
iiinst  the  Pagans.  Tertulhan  was  the  earliest  writer  of  the  North  Afrioail 
lurch.  lie  influenced  St.  Cj-priaii,  Cyprian  influenced  Augustine,  and  Augus- 
tine influenced  tho  whole  Lulm  Church.  Dr.  Holmes  has  performed  hw  iiislc 
with  great  care — a  tai^k  which  could  not  have  been  an  easy  one,  because  ofj 
TertulLian's  barbarous  Funic  Latin.  Tho  value  of  the  apocryphal  writings  we 
cannot  express  better  than  in  Mr.  Walker's  own  wor<la :  — 

"  While  those  documente  are  ot"  conaidciruLle  interest  aud  viilue,  as  givlai^  pvidcnce  of , 
A  wide-spread  feeling  in  early  times  of  the  importunce  of  tho  events  which  form  thai 
basis  of  our  belit^f,  and  as  afi'ording  ua  curious  gUmpsee  of  tho  state  of  the  Chi-istian 
conscience  nud  of  iiiodeH  of  C^lI•i.'^ti:ln  thi»uglit,  iu  the.  fii'^t  centuries  of  our  era,  the  ]>ro- 
dominant  imi^rossions  which  they  leave  on  our  inin<L«  is  a  profound  sense  of  thu  im- 
aofiaatoable  superiority,  tho  unapproachable  simplicity  of  the  Canonical  writings." 

'Fortign  Thtdogical  Library.   Fourth  Series.   Vol.  XXV. — Keil'a  *'  IntroductioaJ 
to  the  Old  Te.stam««t,"  Vol.  IT.     Tranhlatcd  bv  Geouge  C.  M.  Dolul.vs,! 
D.D.  Vol.  XXVI.  —Block's  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,"  Vol.  IT. 
Translated  by  the  Itev.  Willi.im  Ukvtick,  M.A.    Edinburgh:  T.  and  T. 
Clark. 

BoTn  those  works  are  well-known  as  tho  works  of  omiueut  Gorman  scholars 
of  tho  orthodox  schixil.  They  resemble  each  other  in  chnracter  and  in  the  mode 
of  their  execution.  What  Koil  does  for  the  Old  Testament,  Bleek  does  for  the 
Jfew.  The  volumes  abound  with  information  on  the  history  of  the  books  of 
Scripture,  the  lungua'^es  iu  which  thoy  are  written,  tho  dilTorent  translations,  [ 
Ufferent  MSS.,  and  all  matters  that  concern  Biblical  literature  and  criticism, 
rofessor  Douglas  has  added  to  Koil  supplementary  notes,  gleaned  from  other 
^writers,  which  greatly  enhance  tho  value  of  tlie  work. 

Sermotts.    By  TlE^fUY  Ward  Beecuer,  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn.    Selected 
from  Published  uud  Unpublished  Discourses.     London  :  Sampson,  Low  &  Co. 

So3f£  people  would  perhaps  say  that  tho  key-uoto  to  this  volume  is  well, 
though  half  unconsciously,  struok  in  the  first  sermon.  It  is  n  fl<irmon  of 
ministerial  experience,  and  was  delivered  on  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Beeoher's  ministry  at  Brooklyn.  Inevitably  it  is  pervaded  by  ogijtism ;  but 
tho  egotism  is  of  quite  a  peculiar  flavour.  Magnets,  wo  are  told,  lose  their 
attractive  power  when  raised  to  a  red-heat,  and  this  may  account  for  tho 
failure  of  some  men  of  rai-o  eifts — meu  of  large  imnginutivo  force  uud  lino 
sympathy,  as  pulpit  oratora.  Edward  Irving,  for  instance,  lost  hitj  attractive 
power  as  he  became  more  and  more  completely  possessed  by  bis  later  ideas,  yet 
tho  capability  of  being  so  completely  posucssjed  by  them  was  present  in  him 
from  the  lirut,  and  indeed  i.'uvo  him  his  distinguished  powor.  But  Mi*,  lieccher  dia- 
arses  his  heat  and  his  light  skilfully  round  bis  subject,  never  concentrates  it 
intenaely  on  any  one  point  as  to  become  himself  rapt  and  lost  in  the  view  of 
A  kind  of  well-distributed  self- consciousness  rules  throughout — never  por- 
itting  him  to  rise  into  poetry,  never  permitting  him  to  descend  into  bathos. 
[!be  sermons  tend  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  scries  of  pictures,  each  with  its 
own  proper  centre,  though  eomotimes  only  with  wliat  seems  a  vague  relation 
to  the  rest,  Tijore  is  a  sparkling  brilliancy,  a  sort  of  panoramic  equality  and 
steadiness ;  the  ideas  follow  at  settled  pace,  and  though  one  may  affsot  the 
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hearer  nior©  than  another,  tho  preacher  seems  to  Iny  equal  value  on  each. 
This  effect  may  be  in  some  measure  due  to  his  morlo  of  composition,  which  we 
are  told  is  this :  Mr.  Beecher  notes  down  the  main  heads  of  his  discourses 
and  trusts  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment  for  illustration,  eometimos  drawing 
upon  what  has  jost  before  passed  under  hia  eye.  Occasionally  this  issues  in  quaint 
eimmsGs ;  occasionally,  too,  in  familiarities  tending  to  something  worse.  But 
sel^-composed  strougth  is  everywhere  present.  Doubtless  those  sermons  which 
owe  more  to  immeuiato  and  temporary  influences  would  be  most  effective  in 
delivery ;  but  certainly  those  read  best  which  owe  least  to  it.  The  sermon  on 
"Tho  j3Und  Restored  to  Sight,"  is  really  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  having 
more  unity  and  relation  of  parts  than  many  of  the  others.  The  best  specimen 
of  the  other  class  in  the  volume,  the  most  chastened  and  sustained,  we  think, 
is  that  on  "  The  Lilies  of  the  Field  :  a  Studv  of  Spring  for  the  Careworn."  It 
is",  simple,  spontaneous,  eaOT^,  yet  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  spring.  Mr. 
Beecher  had  evidently  come  &om  hia  farm  to  his  pulpit  that  day  with  a  real, 
although  a  mild,  inspiration.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  from  the  general  tone 
of  these  sermons  that  Mr.  Beecher  is  more  indebted  to  outside  life  than  to  sugges- 
tions which  come  in  solitude,  though  he  needs  them  too.  But  he  is  as  much  a 
man  of  the  world  as  a  student,  and,  knowing  the  American  character,  seeks  to 
express,  and  to  guide  it  by  expressing  it.  In  the  sermon  on  "  Chiistian  Waiting  " 
— a  sermon  characterized  by  exquisite  phrasing  and  inimitably  felicitous  illus- 
trations—we  have  many  instances  of  this  descent  from  principles  to  local  and 
tenaporary  circumstances,  which  are  now  and  then  dwelt  on  with  what  looks  to 
an  Etigli.sh  reader  like  an  undue  familiarity.  Turning  suddenly  to  address  the 
negi'oes,  Mr.Beecher  says  in  this  sermon: — 

"  I  have  a  word  for  my  coloured  friends  that  are  present.  You  certainly  have  learned 
to  wait-  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  a  word  to  inspire  in  you  vanity,  pride,  or  any 
ctU  feeling.  Tho  dovil  will  not  foil  to  tompt  you  in  a  great  uuiny  Wtiys.  Yoti  ought 
to  be  most  watchful.  You  have  an  enemy  that  is  like  a  roaring  lion,  going  about  seeking 
whom  be  may  devour,  but  you  need  not  fear  him.  //  \»  not  muni/  men  tlutt  lions  catch. 
Your  mo»t  dniiffmus  tutmic*  tire  like  .nerpcjila  in  (he  </raii>." 

To  a  staid  Englishman,  it  sooma  not  geldom  that  disparate  things  arc  thus 
brought  into  too  sharp  and  distinct  association  ;  but  not  tho  less  the  presence 
of  a  ^nuiue  eloquence  must  bo  recognised  here  and  a  strikingly  ready  power 
of  mmd  and  fancy,  though  the  sermons  aim  more  at  present  effect  than  at 
olasaical  completeness. 


EL— HISTOIUCAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Eccle^icutical  Hiatorv  0/  England.  Tin  Church  of  the  Utatoration.  Two  volumes. 
By  Jomv  SToronTOX,  D.D.  London :  Hoddor  &  Stoughton. 
These  two  volumes  are  the  continuation  of  Dr.  Stoughton's  "  Ecclesiastical 
History."  Tho  two  forrnervolumos  treated  of  "The  Church  of  the  Ci-silWara"  and 
"'  Tho  Church  of  tho  Cominonwoalth."  Tho  author  starts  now  with  tho  Protec- 
torate of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  cuds,  we  may  say,  about  the  Revolution.  During 
this  era,  Church  and  State  were  bo  closely  ullietl,  that  the  historj'  of  the  one  is  to 
a  great  extont  tho  history  of  the  other  ;  Church  questions  were  connected  with 
tho  restoration  of  Charles  II..  as  they  had  been  with  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
It  was  a  Church  question  which  expelled  James  U.  and  brought  in  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  With  tho  restoratiou]<->f  Charles  II.  came  the  restoration  of  the  bishops. 
Then  followed  the  ejection  of  tho  Noucouformistsi,  with  their  bTifforings  and  trials, 
down  to  the  expulsion  of  tho  Stuarts  and  tho  era  of  toleration.  Dr.  Stoughton 
has  bestowed  great  labour  on  his  work.  He  has  consulted  many  origmal  docu- 
ments, and  he  has  written  with  an  impartiality  not  common  to  Church  historiana. 
Ho  telLi  us  that  it  is  now  twenty-five  years  siueo  he  formed  the  plan  of  writing 
tho  Church  history  of  England.  He  has  taken  up  the  subject  out  of  pure  love 
to  it,  and  hia  object  seems  to  bo  to  state  facts  rather  than  to  make  inferences. 
On  tho  great  ecclesiastical  event  of  that  era,  the  ejection  of  the  2,000  ministers, 
there  can  be  no  differeuoo  of  opinion  among  impartial  men.  The  Presbyterians, 
during  the  Long  Parliament,  bad  shown  out  little  mercy  to  the  bisoops  and 
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ir  supporters,  and  now  the  bishops  were  not  disposed  to  show  mercy  to  them. 
Tho  casfi  of  the  I'resbytcrians  was  certainlj'  a  hard  one,  as  they  really  had  beea 
tfcio  meaus  of  brinpnp  back  the  king.  Yet  every  one  who  reads  the  history  of 
the  Savoy  Uonferfuce  must  ace  tliat  if  the  Preebyttirians  hajl  possesfied  a  tithe 
of  the  fthrewd  commou  sen.^o  that  fell  to  the  lot  nf  the  biahops,  they  woiild  have 
Bot  nearly  all  they  asked.  If  wo  were  to  find  fault  with  these  voltinies,  it  wo»ild 
bo  ou  account  of  their  size.  In  our  judgment,  tho  author  has  not  learned  what 
Drydon  calls  "the  art  to  blot."  The  Bcntenccs  have  more  words  than  are 
necessary,  and  tho  material  is  nialleated  when  it  should  have  been  condeneed. 
Tho  reading  ia  heavy.  It  sounds  sometimes  like  the  rumbling  of  a  waggon 
whc-'U  we  expect  the  solemn  march  of  history.  But  the  i^imple  and  impartial 
stutcmeat  of  facts  will  make  tho  work  of  ponnuneut  value.  There  are  many 
8ketch«.'8  of  the  lives  and  opinions  of  the  leading  theologians  and  divines  of  tho 
period,  both  Coulormiet  and  Nonconformist.  Whatovor  may  Ikj  said  <^i  the 
intolerance  or  oven  iiToligion  of  the  timo  of  ('htirlea  II.,  it  is  certain  that  tho 
Church  of  England  had  thou  an  illustrious  band  of  gi'eat  theologians.  "We 
marvel  that  l>r.  Stoughton,  in  his  researches,  did  not  fall  upon  a  curious  vohimo 
of  piiems  by  Dr.  liohert  Wilde,  one  of  tho  ejected  ministers.  They  contain  an 
inimitable  description  of  the  march  of  General  Motik  fnjm  Scotland,  tho 
disscjiution  of  the  Itump,  and  tho  restoration  of  King  Phai'les,  with  many  pooma 
concerning  the  leading  Nonconformist  preachers  of  the  Commonwealth  tiraea. 
They  are  very  facetious,  and  tend  to  illustrate  Mr.  Skents'  tliosis,  advocated,  too, 
to  pomo  extent  by  I>r.  ^^toughton,  that  the  I'uritans  were  not  bo  sad  and  aallen 
as  they  aro  generally  painted. 

Tlie  Huttmi  and  Devtlopmeni  of  Oilda,  and  the  Origin  of  Tmde-unions.      By 
Ltjgo  Brewtano,  of  AschafTonburg,  Bavaria.    London :  Trilbner  &  Co. 

The  importance  and  interest  of  this  book  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The 
first  thoix)ughly  complete  account  of  tho  origin  of  thope  bodies  which  have 
attriicted  so  gi-eat  attention  of  lato  years  comos.  curiously  enough,  not  from  an 
Englishman,  but  a  German.  This  ia  tho  more  remarkable,  as  noaj-ly  all  tho 
infurmation  is  drawn  fi-om  English  sources,  and  the  gilds  fire  Rhc»wn  to  havo 
been  thoroughly  rooted  in  England  long  befoi-o  thoy  appeared  in  Germany,  and 
to  be  fai-  more  bound  up  with  Engliah  than  with  German  history.  But  though 
08  clearly-defined  institutions  they  are  first  to  be  foimd  in  England,  the  first 
hint  of  the  cuj?toms  which  Jed  to  thoir  fonnntion  can  bo  traced,  as  Dr.  Brentano 
shows,  to  tho  old  Gommn  family  banquets  on  tho  occasion  of  great  sacrifices. 
Thus  the  first  origin  of  tho  gilds  is  tho  family,  embracing  in  England  all  degrees 
of  kindred,  and  supplying  a  common  union  between  kinsmen  for  defence  and 
offence.  Tho  latter  object,  indeed  (combination  for  olfonce),  seems  to  have 
been  moro  characteristic  of  tho  continuota!  gilds  than  of  their  English  models. 
The  combination  of  freemen  against  their  lords  appears  as  the  first  I'onn  of  the 
German  gilds,  whereas  in  England  not  only  were  the  masters  tho  first  to  form 
gilds  fur  trade  pui'poaes,  but  thei-o  seems  to  havo  been  great  fellow-feeling 
between  workmen  and  masters,  even  after  the  former  had  developed  separate 
gilds  of  their  own. 

The  second  section  of  Dr.  Bi-entano's  book  is  devoted  to  the  "  Beligioua  or 
Social  (rildsi,"  and  is  perhaps  interesting  lather  to  the  antiquarian  than  to  the 
politician.  The  third  part  (about  Gild-Merchtiuta)  is  chiotly  devoted  to  the 
well-known  struRgle  between  tho  weavers  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Flemish 
ariBlocracy.  But  it  is  in  the  last  two  parts  that  the  interest  of  tho  history  cul- 
minates. The  first  of  these  is  called  "  Tho  Craft-Gilds."  In  this  we  see  how. 
during  tho  infancy  of  trado,  and  the  bondage  of  some  of  tho  craftsmen,  the 
gilds  contained  the  whole  body  of  the  citizen.s,  ond  how,  as  trade  grew,  and 
the  distinction  between  bond  and  free  ceased,  special  organizations  separated 
off  from  tho  full-citizens' gild,  and  formed  themselves  into  purely  trade  societies, 
which  bf-came  djingerous  rivals  to  tho  old  burghers. 

Thus  the  esprit  de  rorp*  shewn  in  tho  protectioniat  feeling  of  the  craft-gilds, 
became  a  necessity  of  their  existence : — 

••  Tho  orgjinization  of  tho  free  craft«non  into  gilds,  we  th\is  soo,  wzis  called  forth  by 
the  want  of  protection  .'igainst  the  abuBo  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  lonis  of  tho  town, 
who  tried  to  reduce  the  fr^e  to  the  dependence  of  the  on&ee,  and  by  imposts  oad  other- 
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ime  to  encroach  on  the  freeman's  oamings.  Being  organized,  the  craft-goilds  provided 
for  the  maintcnjinco  of  the  customs  of  the  craft,  fruitied  further  ordinances  for  its  regu- 
lation, saw  thoao  ordinances  properly  exccutetl,  and  punLdiod  the  gild-brothers  who 
infringed  tliem.  The  maintenance  of  their  independencu  against  the  city  authorities, 
and  the  poi»3ibility  of  carr^nng  out  ami  nialcing  olUcient  their  trade  rides  depended, 
howerer,  on  the  condition  that  all  who  CJirriod  on  the  trade  should  belong  to  the  gild." 

At  last  tliig  struggle  ondod  in  the  victory  of  the  gilds.  In  the  course  of  it 
Dr.  Brt*utano  meatioiis  that  the  "right  of  rattening" — /'.<•.,  taking  n way  the 
tools  of  mombera  who  did  not  pay  their  subscriptioiia  to  the  gilds — was  legally 
1-0 cognised  at  an  early  dato. 

Tho  next  etago  iu  the  hiatorj'  is  the  separation  of  the  workmen  from  the 
employers,  and  the  formation  of  eeparato  gilds  by  the  fonnor.  In  tho  early 
days  of  the  craft-gilds  it  appears  that  there  wero  special  regulations  in  favour 
of  the  workmen,  and  the  payment  of  their  wages  was  enforoed  by  the  gild. 
Tho  change  in  these  relations  between  masters  and  workmen,  Dr.  Jjreutano 
traces  first  of  all  to  tho  attempt  of  tho  workmen  to  obtain  highei"  wages  in  con- 
sequence of  the  depopulation  caused  by  the  plague  of  1348.  Thou  followed 
statutes  regulating  the  scale  of  wages.  Then  giadually,  as  the  workmen  make 
their  power  felt,  the  employers  close  their  ranks  against  them,  and  the  work- 
men are  driven  into  separate  combinations. 

The  fifth  part  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  tho  origin  of  trade-unions.  Many 
of  tho  rules  which  the  more  extreme  trade-unionists  have  attempted  to  enforce 
with  respect  to  limitation  of  tho  number  of  apprentices,  and  the  regulation 
of  wages,  wore  for  a  long  timio  the  law  of  the  land,  and  whatever  their  first 
cause  may  have  been,  Y)v.  Brontano  considers  that  they  tended  to  the  security 
and  contentment  of  the  workmen.  The  opposition,  at  any  rate,  to  the  euforco- 
ment  of  these  laws,  aooms  to  have  come  from  tho  musters,  and  to  have  been 
strengthonod  and  assisted  by  the  substitution  of  large  £actories  for  home- 
work : — 

*'  It  seems  that  at  tho  beginning  neither  masters  nor  journeymen  resisted  at  once  the 
violation  of  the  old  customa  and  laws.  But  the  employment  of  great  niunbers  of 
childien,  upprentii-tw,  and  juumeymen  who  had  served  no  apprenticeship,  soon  took  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  tlio  weavers,  and  this  led,  in  1796,  to  the  foundation  of  a 
trade-society,  the  so-called  iiustitution  among  the  clothworkers  at  Ualii'ax,  to  prevent 
people  from  carrying  on  the  trade  in  violation  of  custom  and  law." 

But  the  tide  had  now  set  in  favour  of  "unrestricted  competition,"  and  against 
freedom  of  combination.  Tho  Combination  Laws  were  at  first  evaded,  and  for 
a  time  some  of  tho  employers  supported  "  the  in-stitution,"  which  added  to  ita 
objects  "  the  assistance  of  tho  sick  and  of  tho  widows  of  deceased  members." 
But  oven  this  partial  union  between  classes  did  not  last  long,  and  the  repeals  of 
the  various  acts  for  regulating  wages  seem  to  havo  been  met  by  ever-increasing 
violence  fi-om  the  trade -unions  : — 

"  After  a  conteat  of  almost  a  hundred  years— for  tho  ^-iolations  of  tho  Sth  Elizabeth,  c.4, 
began  about  tho  eighteenth  century — the  maister  monufjicturors  at  last  obtained  tho  victory 
in  1814,  (for  tho  woollen  nianufacturo,  tho  Statute  of  Apprentices  had  previously  been 
repealed  by  the  54th  Geo.  HI.,  c.  96) :  the  industrial  sj'stem,  which  wasjas  old  as  the 
cmlt-gUds,  was  abolished  for  all  ttndea." 

On  the  way  in  which  this  system  was  brought  to  an  end  Dr.  Brentano  is 
not  unnaturally  bitter,  though  he  allows  that  '*  the  condition  of  things  before 
this  repeal  had  become  untenable,"  How  far  Dr.  Brentano  thinks  that  such 
matters  should  be  regulated  by  tho  State,  is  not  quite  clear  from  his  book. 
Some  remarks,  indeed,  on  State  interference,  while  true  in  themselves,  yot 
from  the  connection  in  which  they  aro  used,  seem  to  point  to  conclusions  of  a 
somewhat  startling  character.  It  is,  however,  but  fail-  to  add  that  he  does  not 
directly  commit  himself  to  any  remedies  more  novel  than  Courts  of  Arbitration 
and  Industrial  Partnorships. 

But  the  real  exceUonce  of  tho  book  is  not  in  its  theoretical  conclusions,  but 
in  the  wonderful  power  of  connecting,  arranging,  and  understanding  facts, 
LWhich  indicates  an  historical  genius  remarkable  even  in  a  time  so  prolific  of 

rood  historians  as  our  own,     Cousideriag  that  Dr.  Brentano  is  barely  twenty- 

ive  years  old,  we  have  reason  for  the  highest  expectations. 
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TKt  HoiM-Li/e  of  Sir  David  Brtvssier.  By  his  Baughier.  Mzs.  Gobook^  Author 
of  "  Work,"  &c.,  &c  Ediuburgh.  :^£<lmoiiaton  and  Bouglafi. 
SUL  Datid  Crewsteb  was  in  many  re^pecta  a  typical  Sootclimaii.  With  au 
inteoee  microecopic  cast  of  mind,  which  ooold  dwell  long  and  lovingly  over  the 
most  IT-"-*'  ^  ■'  •  -  1  detail,  there  was  combined  an  impatience  almost  fretful 
and  a  -  cynical.     Intense  and  self-concentrated,  his  nature 

yet  net.;L^v^  «  ^^-.^.^i,^^^  escape  from  its  own  impetofl.  "  I  am  one  of  thoae  ill- 
organiaed  people  who  cannot  lire  by  rule,"  ha  writos  to  ML»  Edgeworth.  **  I 
mnst  be  in  a  fit  either  of  unremitting  labour  or  of  absolute  relaxation,  taking 
no  amusement  in  the  one  paroxysm,  and  duin?uo  busineea  in  the  other."  He 
seemed  indeed  to  live  a  dual  life.  One  &ide  of  his  intellect  waa  truly  scientific 
and  Baturated  with  the  scepticism  that  is  bred  of  science,  the  other  was  credu- 
lous and  superstitious,  clinging  to  old  habits,  ideas,  and  mode»  of  tlxou^t.  He 
was  "  afraid  of  ghosts,  though  he  did  not  believe  in  them."  How  oharactej- 
i«tic,  fur  inAlouce,  in  the  fuliiiwing  anecdote  of  hib  life  at  St  Andrews: — 

"  Living  in  an  old  hoiuc,  haanted,  it  was  said,  by  the  Iramrd  shade  of  George 
Porhanan,  in  -which  crrtninlr  thr  stmnsrc«t  and  mow  anaccountqhle  noises  verc  frc- 
quaotly  heard,  hi*  foot-'  >  perform  the  transit  from  hi«  rtndy  to  hia 

bcdrooia  in  the  dead  <  :  ok  time,  and  in  the  niominir  he'  iued  to 

oonfeas  that -!"  t?> 'eerie.'     Onoi-  ocraaooiB^ 

whan  the  till  ho  rerountrd  li.  u<::tly  aeoa  i 

the  form  of  i . I... .. ,  :_...  -.,  ..-upalClergj-maii    .     ..  ....-^ew's.and 

an  attached  trir  nd  ot  hia  own,  rising  ap  pale  and  grey  Uke  a  inarlile  biLst.  Ho  often 
mentioned  hiu  nlicf  when  he  footid  nothing  had  occurKd  tu  hii  friend,  and  pointed  out 
wliat  a  good  gbost  story  had  "  been  spoiled.' " 

Though  his  intellect  was  intense  in  its  capability  to  concentrate  itself  tm. 
whatever  was  before  it,  tlie  imagination  did  not  play  freely  into  it,  but  wasted 
itaelf  in  spray-like  clouds  uutsiue  this  circle  of  activity.  Hence  he  applies 
ideas  rather  than  discovers  principles.  But  his  scientific  life  has  yet  to  be 
written.  Mrs.  Gordon  has  given  an  excellent  picture  of  her  father,  disfigored 
oidy  by  such  faults  as  are  inevitable  from  too  near  a  view  of  the  imbfect.  Sir 
David's  death-eccno  was  very  chiiracteristic  and  touching,  cspedally  in  its 
fldmoat  impatient  rclerence  to  the  restless  impatience  of  the  times.  Dr,  Herd- 
man,  in  his  account  of  the  last  moments,  writes : — 

"The  vnsh  of  luuny  to  relax  the  creeds  was  referred  to.  '  He  had  no  SDcii  wish;  it 
-was  just  an  inde\  of  the  ti'^tletsness  of  the  age,  and  want  of  tsubmission  t^^  whnt  i» 
revealed.  lie  was  thoroughly  Kitisfied  with  our  CDnfession  of  Faith.'  Pi  t  '  '  '-tian 
mystflties  give  him  no  trouble  ■'     *  Kono.     Whj-  should  thoy  ?     Wc  an  ;  hy 

mysteries,  our  being  wiia  a  mystery — he  could  not  exj^lain  the  relatioti  o.  i...-  -..J  to 
hia  body.     Everybody  btilioved  things  they  could  not  undststand.'  " 

AtUolno^uphic  Rtcollectiont  of  George  Pryme,  E«q-,  M.A.,  Prvfctstrr  of  Politifal 
Ecotioiny  in  the  rnirerifity  »f  Camhn'dyt,  and  Af.P,  for  thf^  Borouyh.  Edited 
by  his  Daughter.     Cambridge  :  Doighton,  Bell,  &  Co. 

Hau  this  volume  been  published  before  Crabb  Bobinaon's  Diary,  to  which 
indeed  it  Ib  a  so:-t  of  appendix,  some  of  the  main  lines  running  into  the  grooves 
of  Bobiufion's  lifu,  it  would  hnve  had  a  good  deal  more  interest.  Mr.  Pryme 
died  in  the  end  of  18C8,  in  bis  eighty-seventh  year.  He  had  passed  through  & 
Tcry  busy  and  varied  life,  and  had  come  into  contact  with  many  classes  of 
men,  and  socmed  to  have  learned  something  from  each  of  them.  Ho  was  a 
scholar  and  a  man  of  science,  but  he  wus  a  man  of  affairs  as  well ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  has  a  good  deal  to  toll  us  of  the  stylo  of  life  and 
manners  in  vogue  when  he  was  yoong,  and  now  removed  so  far  from  us.  Ho 
is  ouother  of  the  few  links  whi<i  earn'  us  bock  to  tho  end  of  last  century. 
He  was  of  Huguenot  descent,  was  distiugiiishcd  at  Cambridgo,  was  called  to 
the  bar.  went  circuit  with  Robinson,  founded  tho  Chair  of  Political  Economy 
at  Cambridgo,  and  devoted  himself  chioQy  to  politics,  which  to  the  end  remained 
tho  main  interest  of  his  lifo.  Tho  anecdotes  with  which  hij*  Bemini^ences 
abound,  are  concerned  more  with  lawyers  .and  politicians  than  with  poets  and 
great  literary  magnates,  as  was  the  case  with  Crabb  Robinson's  journal.  But 
in  their  own  way  thoy  arc  equally  iuleroeting.  The  following  mot  ariising  out 
of  a  discussion  as  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  name  Dalgutty  in  the 
"Xjegeud  of  Montrose"  ia  good.     "  Baron  Alderson  and  Lord  Campbcdl  werd 
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dlffeiicg  at  a  dinner-party  about  ita  pronunciation,  the  latter  saying  Dalgotty. 
It  vas  settled  by  Baron  Alderson  remarking,  'I  thought  that  you  Scotobmen 
always  laid  tho  cmphaeia  on  ^cf.'"  This  also  has  its  significance,  sooiully  and 
politically : 

"  At  Hcdon,  a  small  liorough  and  Ecaport  on  the  Humber,  now  disfiancluBod,  it  Tras 
arual  to  pivo  twenty  guineas  for  0  single  vote,  and  ten  f^r  a  divided  ono.  Before  an 
election  there  was  no  ncfiml  promise  matlc.  hut  the  voter  would  siiy  on  hoinp  canvasGed, 
*  Yon  will  do  what  \a  uaiud  uflor  tho  olocb'on,  &ir,  I  sapposc,'  and  the  candidate  would 
rfply  in  tho  aflirniativo.  Many  of  th«  poor  ekttois  (ud  not  wait  for  an  ok'rtion,  but 
bcirrowod  of  tho  mcmbora  suras  of  moaey,  for  which  they  gave  a  promiworj"  noti;.  WTien 
nn  i'loction  caaio  tenor  twoiitv  guinwis  wiia  roceiptod  upoutlie  note,  the  rceiduo  of  which 
still  j^ive  tho  candidate  a  hold  upon  tho  elector  for  a  future  occasion." 

The  book  contains  much  interesting  matter  of  thia  kind;  and  is  Aciy  readable, 
having  been  carefully  o<litod,  and  such  notes  hiving  been  added  as  would 
furnish  helpful  links  to  tho  narrative. 

Lift  of  JamQ«  UamiHoii,  D.D.,  F.L.S.,  Minister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  Rtgtnt 
Square,  London.     By  Wlluam  Anjjor,  Edinburgh.     London :  NLsbot  &  Co. 

Dr.  Jaices  BL^miltox's  lifo  was  well  worthy  of  record  ;  and  here  we  havo  a 
graceful  full-length  portrait  of  bitn,  cloar  and  expressivo,  uotwitlistaiiding  that 
gome  paita  of  the  picture  are  rubbed-in  rather  than  tinishod.  But  though  the 
biographical  work  had  boon  coarse,  instead  of  tine  and  sj'-mpathotic,  as  it  could 
not  help  being  when  Mr.  ^Vrnot  is  tho  bioprapher,  wo  should  still  have  had  an 
lutereBting  book ;  for  the  beauty  of  l>r.  Hamilton's  character  could  not  fail  to 
break  through  upon  us.  The  vinegar  of  the  Scottish  character  transmutes 
itself  into  wine  as  it  passes  to  us  through  the  tendrils  of  his  genial  nature.  Yet 
bo  was  a  true  Scotchman.  His  buoyant  lightsomenees  of  temper  and  readineea 
of  liberal  allowance,  only  conceals  a  certain  necessity  for  a  varied  outlet  of 
activity ;  and  hence  wo  see  in  his  life  a  constant  etfort  after  imposHible  inclusions 
and  determinations  to  touch  widely-gepamted  points.  He  was  a  vary  earnest 
preacher ;  yet  he  hankered  aftrir  science  and  literature ;  and  to  the  end  scarcely 
seemed  to  have  been  so  certain  of  bis  true  destination  as  not  to  be'sometimes 
troubled  with  doubts.  Notwithstanding  that  he  himself  tells  us  that  he  had  got 
tired  of  the  floiid  eloquence  of  his  earlier  preaching,  vet  William  Bunting,  oy 
a  few  words,  loads  to  this  confession  ;  *'  He  retorted  oy  telling  me  that  I  was 
meant  to  be  a  preacher,  and  hod  gone  aside  into  authorship.  If  I  could  per- 
suade myself  that  I  am  as  well  adapted  for  speaking  aa  for  writing,  I  would 
even  yet  abjure  the  press  for  the  pulpit.  But  what  with  weakness,  nervous- 
ness, an  ungainly  manner  and  inability  to  rely  on  myself,  I  hardly  think  so.'* 
Dr.  Hamilton  would  have  seemed  to  a  more  stranger  Scotch  enough'  in  a  certain 
pleased  self-satisfied  vanity— in  tho  airy  lightsome  flow  of  his  talk ;  and  yet 
no  is  persecuted  by  self-doubtfulness  and  the  haunting  oppressive  sense  of  work 
undone.  His  life  was  untroubled  by  great  calamities  ;  yet  it  has  all  the  interest 
of  an  interior  tragedy,  In  circumstances  that  seemed  the  most  favourable  for 
hia  attaining  all  hie  ambitions,  he  has  to  otfer  up  his  own  aims  and  hopes 
uncoasinirly  ;  aud  the  way  in  wliich  he  does  it — tho  quiet  smile  of  genial  resig- 
nation on  bis  face — gives  to  his  life  a  deeper  touch  of  puthoa  than  the  loudest 
outcry  against  advcrtte  iato.  His  was  a  most  useful  and  self-denying  life :  and 
the  Memoir  deserves  a  vide  oirculatioc  as  it  is  sure  to  have  an  abiding 
influence. 

Biographies  «f  John  WiThtt  and  William  Cobbett.  By  the  Eev.  Joirw  Selby 
Wat.s0N,  M.A.  "With  Portraits.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
Mn.  Watsox  does  not  seem  to  have  proceeded  altogether  without  a  purpose 
in  setting  forward  those  stuiUos  in  the  manner  he  has  done.  The  two  men,  we 
take  it,  are  used  by  way  of  contrasts  and  foils  to  each  other.  Wilkes  is  the 
mere  political  adventxirer,  the  demagogue  who  never  loses  fdght  of  his  own  pur- 
poses ;  William  Cobbett  is  the  lladical,  who  only  loses  sight  of  his  own  purposes 
when  he  is  lost  in  the  savage  earnestness  of  his  onslaughtn.  Not  only  were 
tlieso  two  men  incapable  of  disinterested  political  conduct,  but  doubt  seems  to 
be  thrown  now  and  then,  more  by  inforenco  than  direct  statement,  on  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing  being  found  in  company  with  radicalism.  Thia 
doctrine  is  cai-efully  insinuated  throughout ;  but  it  does  once  or  twice  rise  into 
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definito  utterance.    We  get  pretty  -well  on  in  the  volume,  however,  before  we 
come  to  this  passage : — 

"  Wilkes  id  not  tlio  only  political  character  that  hfis  Iteen  on  the  lower  lovcl  in  public 
nilaire  when  he  had  ntther  hwn  on  the  upper.  Burko  is  said  to  have  heon  ntways  at 
heai't  much  more  of  w  Tory  than  a  Wliig,  havinjf  no  likinp  for  Uio  ca«iat»  of  the  unUti- 
tudc,  on  -whom  ho  fixed  thV>  cpith»jt  of  8>vini8h.  Cobhctt  became  a  Iladicitl,  not  from 
inclination,  but  because  Pitt,  us  it  is  t«jld,  was  unwilling  to  meet  the  cx-»fijoimt  at 
dinner,  or,  at  any  rat«,  because  ho  waa  not  i5ufficiontly  oncotinigod  by  Pitt's  C«oTern«i€nt. 
Pitt's  father  took  the  side  of  the  Opposition,  in  order  that  he  might  nssnil  the  uristoci-utio 
powern  wlio  had  slighted  his  talents,  Henry  Brougham,  when  ha  was  climbing  up  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  populace,  was  aiming  at  a  stand  on  the  Tory's  platl'omi.  And 
IStaoaulay  Mould  have  stow!  forth  a  strong  Consers'ittive  had  not  the  Conscrvativca 
rebuffed  him  into  a  Liberal.  Mow,  indctd,  it  it  pmiible  that  a  man  of  ctiucfition,  irMo  A<w 
nad  enough  to  midemtand  the  effects  of  human  action  on  huiiutu  nMcft^,  ahould  feci  vilhin 
him*tlf  other  than  Coutervutive  ifndeiicies  ?" 

Had  Mr.  Oladatone'a  defection  been  explained  by  some  Tory  rebuff,  the  series 
had  been  carried  down  to  our  own  day  ;  and  then  Mr.  Disraeli's  defection ! 
Surely  it  had  been  sufficiently  triumphuut  proof  of  the  latter  eeuteuce !  Passing 
from  Mr.  Watson's  political  proclivities,  we  must  admit  the  biographies  are  well 
and  griicefully  done.  There  is  much  clever  sketching:  the  characters  are 
gramwd  as  a  wholo,  and  set  before  us  with  vivid  strokes.  Poor  Wilkes,  with 
his  domestic  disagreements,  his  debts,  his  duels,  and  hia  dashes  at  the  powers 
that  be,  was  one  of  those  men  who  have  a  faculty-  for  getting  into  hot  water 
and  keeping  in  it.  Mr.  Watson  deals  with  him  not  altogether  unsj-mpathetically, 
and  is  true  to  the  few  attractive  features.  As  for  Coblx'tt,  his  hiMory  is  more 
carefully  detailed  ;  but  it  does  not  soem  to  ua  that  Mr.  Watson  hasi  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  the  varied  phases  of  his  character  to  one  element,  as  he 
has  been  in  Wilkes's  case.  C'obbett  is  altogether  a  tough  customer,  not  to  be 
lightly  dealt  with  on  any  account.  Re  was  a  swlid  piece  of  English  sense  ;  one 
of  those  hard  facta  of  which,  as  in  the  ca=o  of  a  solid,  you  only  see  one  side 
at  a  time.  Mr.  Watson  has  seen  one  side  and  faithfully  trie<l  to  do  ju.stice  to 
it.  Scarcely  more  than  this.  But  he  deftcrves  credit  for  industry,  in  having 
gathered  together  so  mauy  new  facts,  and  thrown  them  into  a  form  so  pleasant 
and  easily  available. ; 


in.— PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 


Benedict  de  Spinoza;  his  Life,  Corrctpond^nce,  and  Ethica. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 


By  E.  Wiixis,  M.D. 


Tuis  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  philosophical  literature  of  our  country. 
It  hua  been  prepared  by  one  whose  admiration  of  Spinoza  amounts  to  enthu- 
siasm. There  is  nothing  which  concerns  his  favourite  author  that  has  not 
interest  for  Dr.  Willis.  He  illu8tTat«8.  explains,  and  defends,  with  the  ardour 
which  a  son  might  show  a«  the  natural  guardian  of  what  has  been  sacred  in  a 
father'.^  memory.  The  result  is  a  work  which  will  be  accepted  as  a  boon  by  all 
the  earnest  students  of  mental  science  in  our  lutid.  This  mode  of  concen- 
trating upon  a  single  author  in  the  long  hue  of  thinkers  whose  speculations 
make  up  the  history  of  philosophy,  renders  a  peculiar  service  to  the  cause  of 
philosophy  itself.  The  service  ia  not  of  the  highest  order,  certainly :  but  its 
importance  is  so  great  that  every  devoted  student  will  feel  grateful  to  him  who 
successfully  aocompliBhee  it. 

In  the  present  case,  we  must  express  plcasnro  in  paying  this  tribute  to  a 
member  of  the  medical  profession.  There  seems  even  at  this  date  a  htnees  in 
the  fact  that  Spinoza  has  found  a  translator  and  vindicator  in  a  member  of  the 
profession  entrusted  with  the  healing  art.  When  we  remember  how  common 
it  mtLH  among  that  portion  of  the  Jewish  race  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  from 
which  Spinoza  spning.  to  give  themselves  to  medicine  ;  when  wo  call  to  mind 
Ludwig  Meyer,  the  physician,  the  intimate  friend  of  Spinoza,  the  writer  of  the 
preftico  to  the  "  I*rincipia,"  and  the  editor  of  the  "  Ethica,"  we  feel  as  if  things 
had  fallen  out  naturally  when  we  End  M.D.  appended  to  the  name  of  the  author 
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of  the  life  here  given  us,  along  with  the  translation  of  the  oorreepondonoo  and 
ethics. 

The  place  -which  Spiuoza  occupies  in  the  history  of  metaphysical  and  ethical 
specultttiou  iis  a  very  prominent  one.  He  stood  noar  the  fountain-head  of 
moderu  philosophj',  Wo  ai'e  not  able,  with  Dr.  Willis,  to  regard  him  as  "  the 
source  whence  all  tho  systoma  of  philosophy  that  sprung  up  since  hie  day  have 
had  their  rise  "  (p.  4).  but  he  ia  one  of  the  figTiroa  seen  in  sharjj  outline  in  the 
early  dawn  of  modem  philosophy ;  one  of  a  group,  numbering  euch  men  as 
Deacartes,  Leibnitz,  and  Hobbea,  and  he  ia  quite  distinct  ia  m<jde  of  thought 
and  style  of  character,  as  he  ia  seen  quiotly,  and  most  modestly,  standing 
amongst  them.  His  favourite  line  of  thought  was  epoculation  an  to  the  in  Unite 
and  absolute  in  rolatiou  to  tho  finite  and  corporeal ;  and  his  uniform  method, 
tho  mathematical,  advancing  by  definitions  and  axioms.  His  sjwiculatiou  con- 
tinually turned  on  the  most  abstruse  problems  which  Descartes  bod  so  wonder- 
fully opeiiod  up ;  and  was  of  the  kind  by  which  philosophy  bus  since  been 
largely  characterized  under  the  guidance  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Scholliug,  and  Hegel 
ID  Germany,  Cousin  in  Franco,  and  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  with  their  oppo- 
nents, in  this  country.  With  clear,  penetrating,  and  profound  intellect, 
Spinoza  made  a  contribution  to  philosophical  thought  which  has  always 
been  ranked  high  iia  merit,  and  will  continue  to  bo  so  esteemed.  Wo  cannot 
allow  to  Dr.  WiUia  that  "  Spino/a  may  indeed  be  wiid  to  bo  a  name  among  us, 
and  nothing  more."  llis  power  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  genuine  studenta 
of  mental  science  in  this  country  ;  though  beyond  a  doubt  that  place  baa  not 
been  assigned  to  him  which  Dr.  Willis  claims  for  him,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
assigned  now.     While  all  familiar  with  philosophy  will  allow   to  Spmosa  a 

Elace  amongst  tho  first  rank  of  thinkers,  there  are  very  few  who  will  assi^ 
im  the  place  of  pre-eminence,  or  turn  to  bira  as  the  pole-star,  for  guiilance  in 
our  navigation.  Neither  in  respect  of  method,  nor  in  respect  of  mutter,  can 
this  distinction  be  given  to  bim.  His  method  has  cumbered  and  weakouod  his 
whole  argumentation,  and  never  oven  in  his  con-espondeuco  could  he  clear  hia 
feet  of  the  trammels,  and  walk  at  ease  along  any  but  the  single  beaten  track. 
Seeking  exactness  in  tho  use  of  a  mathematical  method,  he  brought  him9t<Lf 
under  roHtnuut.  Making  definitions  and  axioms  the  basis  of  every  speculation, 
tho  logical  valiiiitv  of  the  whole  was  imperilled  by  simply  questioning  u  defi- 
nition. The  definition  of  substance  is  evoi>ything  to  Spinoza.  It  is  the  virtue 
and  the  vice  of  his  system  ;  it  ia  at  once  it^  life  and  its  death,  for  his  is  in  part 
a  living  system,  acting  still  in  modern  thought,  and  partly  a  dead  system,  prta- 
served  and  labeled  in  the  philosophical  museum.  When  he  defined  substance 
aa  tho  self-existent  {zxlfitandiijhevi^  and  bo  made  God  and  eubstanco  synonymous 
expressions,  ho  hiul  determined  his  philosophy.  This  settled  the  whole,  and 
with  consistency  of  thought  he  kept  to  it ;  with  simplicity,  and  reverence  of 
character,  ho  religiously  framed  his  life  in  acknowledgment  of  the  self-existent 
One.  If  substance  is  self-existent  being,  then  there  is  but  one  substance. 
The  true  theory  of  the  universe  is  in  the  unity  of  tho  self-existent,  therefore. 
Eternal  One,  He  is  the  only  substance ;  all  else  ia  only  the  mode  or  mani- 
festation of  his  being.  He  is  the  cause  of  all,  but  the  immanent,  not  the  extra- 
neous, cause.  All  is  in  God,  and  God  is  in  all.  Thus  Nature  is  essentially 
existent,  and  agrees  exactly  with  the  essence  of  tho  only  God. 

Since  the  days  of  Spinoza,  the  evolutions  of  philosophical  thought  have  been 
continued  much  beyond  the  circle  in  which  he  reasoned  with  power.  Specula- 
tions as  to  tho  absolute  have  been  earned  to  the  verge  of  abstraction,  and  dis- 
tinctions have  been  forced  upon  us  as  to  existence  and  knowledge,  which 
Spinoza  did  not  contemplate.  He  rejected  many  commonly  received  views  aa 
to  tho  relation  of  finite  existence  to  the  Deity,  and  this  he  did  in  a  most  r(*ve- 
rential  and  rchgioua  epiiit.  The  question  in  diiipute  must  be  dealt  with  in 
his  own  spirit,  whUo  it  is  asked  whether  wo  como  nearest  the  truth,  and  most 
harmonize  with  religious  feeling,  by  holding  to  the  sovereignty  of  God  so  as  to 
make  all  known  existence  the  manifestatioii  of  the  one  only  Being,  or  by  main- 
taining that  much  of  known  existence  cannot  potisibly  belonc  to  such  a  nature 
as  the  Divine.  On  the  latter  side,  we  apprehend  the  etrengta  of  re.a9oaing  will 
bo  found,  and  not  on  the  favourite  side  of  Spinoza. 

Passing,  however,  to  apoak  of  the  work  before  us,  as  intended  to  introduce 
English  readers  to  tiie  thinking  of  Spinoza,  we  regard  it  aa  deeerviug  of  much 
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pniae.  WithmAnifeBt  faults,  it  really  succeeds  in  its  purpose.  Tlra  first  tiling 
tliat  strikes  the  reader  is,  that  Spinoza  himself  alono  of  philosophers  stands  out 
before  you  here,  with  the  group  of  his  admirers.  There  is  no  attempt  to  fit  the 
author  into  his  place  in  a  history  of  philosophy,  unless  the  claim  that  be  was 
the  very  first  of  men  is  to  be  taken  as  such.  While  there  is  a  disadrantase  in 
this,  we  think  it  on  the  whole  an  advantage.  This  is  Spinoza  himself  to  inuxm 
you  are  introduced,  and  not  a  mere  preparation  of  Spinozism.  The  main 
blemishes  are  undue  adulation,  undue  expansion,  and  needless  concern  as  to 
the  reputation  of  the  philosopher  who,  havmg  jpassed  away  from  this  sphsire  of 
apeculktion  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  is  beyond  the  range  of  personal 
animosities.  Dr.  Willis  has  done  full  justice  to  the  intellectual  energy,  simpli- 
city of  life,  and  really  deep  religious  feeling  of  Spinoza.  But  personal  entua> 
siasm  grows  rather  hot.  when  on  its  ruddy  glow  such  a  representation  as  this 
is  made  to  appear : — "  No  less  than  a  being,  the  highest,  the  holiest  that  can  be 
enahdned  in  the  1it-«jmftg«  of  humanity."    buch  a  picture  needs  toning. 

Our  readers  may  understand  how  sensitiTO  such  a  biographer  miist  be  as  to 
the  reputation  of  nis  hero.  He  is  hot  with  just  indignation,  as  he  well  may  be, 
at  the  persecution  and  calumny  to  which  his  hero  was  subjected,  specially  by 
the  adherents  of  the  Jewish  iaith,  which  he  abandoned.  And  he  is  full  of  bnttear 
feeling  against  the  clergy  and  theologians,  doing  nothing  to  hide  firom  pabbc 
yiew  uiis  little  shred  of  narrowness  and  bigotry  which  still  flutters  at  the  skirts 
of  his  liberalism.  We  think  tliat  clergy  and  laity  together  in  our  day  will  be 
found  agreed  in  neody  e<jual  proportions  in  lamenting  the  treatment  to  wUdi 
&dnoza,  and  many  moremdepenaent  thinkers,  have  been  exposed  in  past  ages, 
wnen  theories  as  to  freedom  of  thought  were  little  understood.  Certainly  we 
have  now  reached  the  time  when  we  may  think  and  speak  calmly  about 
Spinoza,  and  quietly  attempt,  in  the  spirit  of  faimess,  to  assign  him  his  meed 
of  praise.  Dr.  Willis  has,  as  we  think,  written  rather  too  obviously  in  the 
fltjle  of  one  who  £aela  as  if  Spinoza  needed  defence  as  to  his  personal  character. 
TLa  was  once  denounced  as  an  Atheist,  but  there  is  no  risk  of  that  now ;  and 
the  time  has  gone  by  when  it  is  needful  to  consider,  in  the  spirit  of  his  good 
friend,  Oldenourgh,  the  effect  which  his  speculations  might  have  on  "  tlM  dege> 
nerate  and  wickol  age  "  in  which  he  Uved.  The  simple  question  now  is.  what 
credit  is  due  to  Spinoza  as  a  thinker ;  and  in  regard  to  this,  there*  will  be  a 
general  acknowledgment  of  his  power,  however  much  diversity  there  may  be  as 
to  his  doctrines.  Those  who  differ  from  him,  as  we  do,  will  nevertheless  allow 
the  advantage  of  studying  his  works,  and  will  testify  to  the  honour  which  he 
deserves  for  lofty  views  of  religion  and  virtue. 

Whether  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza  can  be  maintained  by  sound  reasoning, 
and  whether  it  be  really  hononnng  to  the  Deity,  as  he  sincerely  believed  it  was, 
are  points  of  high  nunnent,  which  we  should  certainly  answer  otherwise  than 
he  lus  done.  But  wo  can  grant  that  his  Pantheism,  is  not  of  the  low  kind  that 
drags  the  Deity  down  to  the  level  of  Nature,  but  struggles  bj  subtlest  logic  to 
lift  Nature  to  the  level  of  Deity^.  Elevated  as  such  a  theory  is  above  the  u>wer 
type  wearing  the  same  name,  it  is  to  our  thinking  far  below  the  truth,  and  is 
certainly  not  that  truth  spoken  of  in  the  motto  which  Dr.  WUUs  has  placed  on 
his  title-page — >;  'AAi]dcui  iKtvQipmvn  vfidc  (John  yiii.  32).  Nor  can  we  allow 
that  the  translator  has  brought  support  to  the  doctrine  by  arguing  that  men 
naturally  express  themselves  in  accordance  with  it,  and  that  in  the  Bible  "  we 
find  many  utterances  that  are  only  consonant  with  the  Pantheistic  idea,"  giving 
as  his  first  example  the  passage  which  begins,  "  If  I  ascend  into  heaven,  thou 
art  there."  In  this  relation,  also,  we  must  object  to  the  attempt  to  draw  upon 
Descartes  for  witness  in  favour  of  the  same  theory.  The  words  quoted  are  from 
the  sixth  meditation,  and  are  the  following : — "By  Nature,  considered  in  general, 
I  now  understand  nothing  more  than  Grod  Himsolf,  or  the  order  and  disposition 
established  by  God  in  crated  things."  Now  all  that  we  understand  by  these 
words  is,  that  Descartes  held  that  when  we  speak  of  what  is  ordained  of  Na- 
ture, we  understand  ordained  of  God;  that  is.  Nature  is  then  used  as  equivalent 
to  God.  And  so  the  words  which  immediately  follow  are  these : — "  And  by  my 
Nature  in  particular  I  understand  the  assemblage  of  all  that  God  has  given  me. 
Spinoza  was  indeed  much  indebted  to  Descartes — much  more  so  than  Dr. 
Willis  is  inclined  to  allow,  in  proof  of  which  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  fisct 
that  his  first  published  treatise  was  entidedf  "Benati  Descartes  Prindpia 
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Fhilosophire  more  Oeometrico  Domonstrota  ;"  but  ho  did  not  get  from  Descartes 
Ids  geometric  mothod,  Ms  dotlQitioii  of  Bubstanco,  or  tbe  Pantheijsiu  he  deduced 
from  that  definition.  All  of  these  are  distinctly  the  productiou  of  Spiuoza  him- 
flelf,  and  all  aro  oqiially  faulty. 

We  conclude  our  criticism  with  the  expression  of  our  conviction  that  the 
jtK)ok  ia  too  bulky.  Tho  life,  the  letters,  aad  the  ethics  aro  the  esseutial  part 
lof  tbe  book.  The  rest,  io  the  esteut  of  fully  HJO  pages,  might  well  be  omitted. 
The  value  of  the  work  to  studonta  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  pei-use  it,  and 
for  their  sakes  we  would  desire  to  seo  it  abbreviated.  Bruder's  oditiou  of  tho 
works  of  Spinoza  has  been  exceedingly  accessible  to  students,  and  those  who 
have  studied  these  works  critically  wU  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid 
irhich  the  labours  of  Dr.  Willis  afford. 

Tift*  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptks,     Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  E. 

Zelleu  bv  Oswald  J.  Eeichel,  B.C.L.  and  M.A.,  Yico- Principal  of  Cud- 

deeden  College.    Londoa:  Longmans. 

^Ak  imjKjrtaut  service  has  been  done  in  tho  interests  of  meutal  philosophy  in 

OUT  coTintry  by  this  continuation  of  Mr.  Heichol's  work  ia  translating  tho 

valuable  history  by  ZoUer.     The  very  favourable  reception  given  to  tho  traus- 

lation  of  the  earlier  part,  which  appeared  under  tho  name  of  "  Sooratos  and 

[tho  Socratic  Schools,"  was  encouragement  enough  to  carry  forward  tha  task 

I  whioh  had  been  so  well  begun.     The  volomo  before  us  is  the  result,  ombrac- 

I  ing  the  later  dovelopmonts  of  Qreok  philosophy.     The  oxceodiugly  high  merit 

)«f  Zeller's  history  is  now  so  well  known  by  the  spocimon  given  in  ilr.  Hfichol's 

hfbrmer  volume  tliat  we  need   not  eidarge  upon  it.     Wo  have  abundance  of 

I  liandbooks  giving  sketches  more  or  leas  trustworthy  of  the  suocosaive  theories 

I  «f  philosophy  in  ancient  and  modem  times.     But  after  a  general  acquaintance 

.irith  these  theories  in  outline  has  beon  obtauio<l,  what  the  student  needs  ia 

rmore  minute  guidance  in  the  prosecution  of  personal  investigation.     And  such 

L^oidance  is  better  suppliod  in  tho  work  of  ZeUor  than  in  any  other  placod 

[irithin  tho  reach  of  tho  English  reader.     The  raiuutoness  of  reference,  and 

carefulness  of  quotation  are  feature.s  of  the  book  invaluable  to  the  student. 

Kf  ^u  treating  of  the  later  philosophy  of  Groeco,  Zoller  has  ^iven  his  strength 

Nnaialy  to  the  Stoics.     Most  deserving  they  wore  of  this  distinction,  no  doubt ; 

)Ut  the  attention  given  to  them  has  somowhat  robbed  the  Epicureana  and 

"ueptics  of  tht>ir  honour.     Everjrwhoro,  howovor,  there  is  tho  same  careful 

ridence  of  scholarship,  and  of  calm,  deliborato  judgment  as  to  tho  merits  of 

{hose  whose  views  aro  set  fortli.    Not  only  by  tho  carefulnesa  of  the  translation, 

^  but  al^  by  tho  ounstructiou  of  the  index,  U>.  Eeiohol  has  mado  this  translation 

izactly  what  a  stmleut  desires  to  have  at  oommaud. 

Logic;  Pari  First:  J)fduction.  Lo<jic ;  Part  Second :  Tndurtton.  By Al-EX Aitdeb 
Baik.  LL.D,,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  London  : 
Longmans. 

The  Professor  of  Logic  in  Aberdeen  cannot  bo  charged  with  inactivity,  or 
of  public  spirit.  We  honour  him  for  the  energy  of  which  ho  gives  us  full 
>f  in  his  works.  This  admiration  we  express  the  moro  readily  that  we  feol 
(constrained  decidedly  to  differ  from  him  in  tho  system  which  ho  propounds. 
~)r.  Bain  is  enthusiastic  as  a  teacher,  and  resolute  aa  an  expounder  and  defenJor 
{of  tho  theory  with  which  his  name  ia  associated  in  companionship  with  Mill, 
Irote,  Lewos,  and  others. 
Tho  two  volumes  now  before  us  embrace  a  system  of  lo^Ic.  The  first  and 
nailer  of  the  two  being  tho  Deductive,  including  what  is  more  commonly 
taught  under  the  designation  of  Formal  Logic.  The  second  presents  a  view  of 
the  Inductive  Logic  c»n  a  decidedly  wide  scale.  Tho  whole  system  is  constructed 
on  the  ba!»ts  uf  Mill's  Logic,  which  is  ampli&od  and  vindicated.  This  work  gives 
evidence  of  moro  caro  than  was  apparent  in  tho  last  given  to  tho  public.  Every- 
where in  these  two  volumes  aro  to  bo  found  thoso  features  of  his  writing, 
familiar  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  "Senses  and  Latellect "  and  "  Emo- 
tions and  Will."  There  is  the  same  minuteness  and  patient  investigation,  and 
we  must  add  the  same  unfortunate  facility  to  be  first  attr.acted  by  the  discovery 
of  a  process,  and  then  aatisQed  with  it,  as  if  it  carried  tho  explaiuition.  of  every- 
thing involved  in  tho  prubleu  raised.    Ajs  the  works  accmnulato  they  seem  to 
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US  afi  if  marked  br  this  common  feature,  that  they  are  books  fdU  of  partial  ex- 
plantitious.  The  disadvantage  of  this  work  on  logic  ia  that  it  is  every  wliex« 
resolutely  sensational  or  experimental,  going  out  of  its  way  to  advance  the 
favourit«  theory  even  in  the  regions  of  psychoid^  and  ethics.  We  ^ncy  Dr. 
Bain  can  Imnllv  avoid  this  now.     The  merit  of  the*  work  is  that  it  commonly 

fives  a  i  ;od  of  the  different  modifications  which  have  been  proposed 

y  varii'  1  .-,  including  Amanld,  Uainilton,  De  Morgan,  Boole,  Mansel, 

and  others.  In  this  way  the  view  presented  of  recent  inquiry  ia  really  good, 
whether  tbe  reader  assents  to  the  criticism  or  not. 

The  part  of  the  work  which  deals  with  Formal  Logic  has  on  introduction 
which  sets  forth  the  experimental  theory  of  psychology,  and  then  follows  of  con- 
toquenoo  that  view  of  logic  which  regards  reasoning  as  proceeding  from  par- 
ticulars to  particulars,  and  widens  the  science  at  leitgtb  in  the  Inductive  port 
to  embrace  a  portion  of  all  sciences.  The  opening  definition  of  logic  is  wide 
enough.  "Logic  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  body  of  docti-ines  and  rules 
having  reference  to  truth."  This  certainly  leaves  room  for  all  that  is  after- 
wurds  put  into  the  second  volume,  where,  extending  beyond  the  plan  of  Mill, 
we  have  the  "Logic  of  tho  Sciences"  under  these  heads: — Logic  of  Matbe- 
matica,  of  Physics,  of  Chemistiy,  of  Biology,  and  of  Psychology,  all  of  which 
w©  think  wide  of  tho  real  province  of  logic.  But  wo  cannot  here  enter  upon 
the  dispute  as  to  the  question  whether  logic  is  concerned  only  with  the  formal 
laws  (it  the  reasoning,  or  with  the  various  applications  of  the  reasoning  process 
afforded  by  distinct  sciences. 

The  present  work  we  deem  peculiarly  unsatisfactory  in  its  attempt  to  deal 
with  necessary  truth,  and  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  that  an  induction  may  be 
the  basis  of  all  induction.  Dr.  Buin  deals  successfully  with  some  points,  and 
is  always  interesting,  but  there  are  topics  recurring  again  and  again  in  the 
treatment  of  which  he  is  obviously  troubled.  Let  any  one  take  the  references 
to  Causality,  tracing  them  through  the  following  portions  of  the  volumes,  and 
we  venture  to  think  our  meaning  will  be  apparent : — Vol.  i.  p.  11,  p.  13,  p,  2(\ 
p.  li>G,  p.  226 ;  and  vol.  ii.  p.  30  onwards,  and  p.  113  and  onwards.  Take  the 
example  of  tho  stroke  given  to  a  golf-ball,  as  emjiloyed  by  Dr.  Bjiiu,  and  we 
think  it  will  appear  that  correlation  or  conservation  of  force  does  not  met«t  the 

f»r<)blonj,  bfctaus'i  the  term  force  contains  tho  difficulty,  and  coiTcIation  does  not 
esscn  it.  So  onto  more  Causality  is  left  unexplained  when  you  refer  to  collo- 
catinn,  along  with  conservation  of  force,  since  the  force  itself  still  continues 
tho  thing  to  bo  explained.  So,  ns  it  sooms  to  us,  does  Dr.  Bain  pa-^  by  the 
difficulty  in  another  dopartmeut  of  inquirj*  when  ho  treats  «'f  the  relation  of 
body  and  mind.  Nor  df>es  he  eeom  in  anywise  more  succesKful,  whether  atten- 
tion is  turned  to  tho  relation  of  faith  or  belief  to  knowledge  as  the  bo^is  of  the 
Bcieiice,  or  regard  is  given  to  rosulta  in  the  attainment  of  what  mj»y  bo  accounted 
aa  necessarily  crediblo.  Tho  system  does  not  begin  with  a  clear  view  of  the 
aaturo  and  foundation  of  belief;  and,  though  dealing  ablv  with  the  facts  of 
ex|)eriiHice,  so  far  a?  we  can  &ee,  it  docs  not  guide  to  an  ultimatum  of  credi- 
bility in  which  intellectual  security  can  be  found. 

Madam  Hvtv  and  Lady  Why.  First . Lessons  in  Earth  Lore  for  Children.  By 
Eev.  CuAIiLES  KiKOSLEY,  M.A.  With  Illustrations,  London  :  BeU  and 
Daldy.      1»70. 

"VVe  well  remember,  some  years  ago,  when  tbo  gifted  author  of  the  work 
before  us  was  called  ujMjn  at  a  ecieutilic  gathering  to  respond  for  literature,  how 
humorously  he  l>emoaned  the  humiliation  of  one  who  had  just  been  elected  an 
F.L.S.  being  treated  by  ecientific  men  as  i-nly  a  literary  man.  Ilowever.  he 
•veng(>d  the  cause  of  liter«tiu"e  by  showing  in  the  raciest  language  the  depen- 
dence of  Bciencfi  upon  literature,  and  how  very  little  ehe  could  do  to  advance 
her  claima,  unless  her  more  graceful  and  attractive  sister  took  her  by  the 
hand,  finished  her  toilet,  trimmed  her  tangled  tresses,  trained  her  in  graceful  Jvirs, 
and  iulruducc'd  her  as  a  captivating  uj'mph  to  tho  public.  Methiuks  in  thia . 
MftDoly  volume,  with  its  fairj'-tale  title,  Mr.  Kingsley  has  pi-etty  well  ass^utei'  '^ 
i^^OiiiiDr  tho  first  time,  his  claim  to  no  mean  place  in  the  scientific,  as  ho  he 
|]l!ldu  foremost  one  in  the  literary,  world.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  dilat 
__  _nlil  OurivaUed  experiment  in  the  ait  of  setting  tho  deepest  scientific  theoric 
of  geology  before  tho  young  in  the  most  attractive  and  simple  form,  aa 
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"whole  hiM  ah'oady  appeared  in  tlie  pages  of  Qood  Wordt  for  the  Yoxing,  and  has 
been  thoroughly  approciatod  by  the  readers  of  boy-literature.  Sometimes, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Kingsley  jumpa  too  fast  at  a  general  concluaion  to  which  wd 
might  detnur ;  as,  fur  instance,  when  he  lays  down  dogmatically  [from  the 
Wandorthal  skull,  that  '*  it  belonged  to  a  savage  of  enormoua  strength  of  limb 
(and,  I  auppoao,  of  jaw  likewise), — 

•  lake  an  iijm?,  with  forehesid  vLlliiinous  low  ;' 

who  could  haye  eaten  you  if  he  would,  and  (I  fear)  also  would  have  eaten  you 
if  he  could." 

But  a  work  of  this  kind  must  be  didactic,  and  bo^s  will  take  in  the  concln-. 
aions  of  *'  Madam  How  "  long  before  they  can  appreciate  the  reasons  of  "Lady 
Why." 

The  illustrations  of  natural  phenomena  are  the  parts  of  the  book  most  attrac- 
tive to  boys.  Here  is  a  good  example.  Speaking  of  earthquakes,  and  how 
eubatancos  are  hurled  into  the  air,  "just  as  things  spring  otf  the  table  if  you 
strike  it  smartly  enough  underneath,"  wo  read  : — 

"  By  that  same  law  (for  th>^re  \%  a  law  for  cvory  sort  of  motion)  it  is  that  tho  earth- 
quake should  somatimefl  hurl  ]^eat  rocks  off  a  cliff  into  the  valley  below.  The  Kbock 
runs  through  tho  inountain  till  it  conios  to  the  cliff  nt  the  end  of  it ;  and  then  tho  fuce 
of  tho  cliff,  if  it  bo  nt  all  looae,  flies  off  into  the  uir.  You  ni.iy  aoe  the  vory  sinio  thing 
happen  if  yon  will  put  maxblea  or  billiard  holla  in  a  row  touching  each  other,  and  strike 
tho  one  nearest  you  smartly  in  the  lino  of  the  row.  .\U  tUi?  Liilla  stjind  still  except  the 
kdt  one,  and  that  flics  off.  The  shock,  liko  tho  earthquako  nhock.  hat*  run  througli  them 
all ;  bnt  only  the  end  one,  which  had  nothing  beyond  it  but  soft  air,  has  been  moved  ; 
and  when  you  grow  old  and  leani  miithenuitica,  you  will  know  tho  law  of  motion 
according  to  which  that  hnppons,  and  learn  to  apply  what  the  billiard  holla  have  t<tught 
you,  to  explain  the  wonders  of  an  earthiiuake.  For  iu  thiH  case,  as  in  so  m.any  wore, 
you  must  watch  Aludaui  How  at  work  on  httlo  and  common  things,  to  find  out  how  Bhd 
works  in  great  and  rare  ones."     (1\  49.) 

Older  plulosophera  might  take  a  hint  from  the  following  racy  criticism  : — 

"  Ilowover,  Anal^'sia  is  a  very  clever  youny^  giant,  and  can  do  wonderful  work  a^  long 
as  he  meddles  only  with  dead  things,  like  this  bit  of  Umo.  Ho  can  tuko  it  to  piecfiS  and 
tell  you  of  what  things  it  is  made,  nr  sf;em»  to  bo  inatlo;  and  take  them  to  pieces  again, 
and  tell  yon  what  each  of  them  is  madu-  of ;  and  so  on,  till  ho  gets  conceited,  and  fancies 
ho  can  find  out  some  one  Tliiug  of  all  things  (which  he  calls  matter)  of  which  all  tilings 
are  made ;  and  some  Way  of  all  ways  (which  ho  calls  force)  by  which  all  things  are 
made ;  but  when  he  boasts  in  that  way,  old  Madam  Uow  smile.s  and  says,  '  My 
child,  before  you  cau  say  that,  you  must  remeinber  a  hundred  things  which  you  .ire 
forgetting,  and  learn  a  hundrLvl  thou-nand  things  you  do  not  know ;'  and  thou  uho  just 
puts  her  hand  over  his  eyos,  and  Master  Analysis  be^na  grupiug  in  tho  dark,  imd  t^ilking 
the  saddest  nonsense.  So  beware  of  him,  and  keep  him  iu  his  own  place  and  to  his  own 
work,  or  ho  will  flatter  you  and  K^-'t  the  mastery  of  you,  and  persuade  you  lb.it  ho  can 
teach  you  a  thousand  thini^s  of  which  ho  knows  no  more  thjin  he  docs  why  u  duck's  egg 
never  kitchcs  into  a  chickou.  -\nd  remember,  if  Master  Analysis  ever  |?row8  saucy 
and  conceited  with  you,  just  ask  him  that  last  riddle,  and  you  will  shut  him  up  at  once.  ' 
(P.  178.)  - 

Hero,  again,  is  a  bit  of  political  economy  : — 

"  Suppose  a  poimd  of  salmon  is  worth  a  shilling,  and  a  poimd  of  hoef  is  worth  a 
shilHng  likewise,  tiofore  wo  C4m  eat  the  heef,  it  has  cost,  perhaps,  tonpenco  to  make 
that  pound  of  beef  out  of  tuniips  and  grass  and  oilcake;  iind  su  tho  cuantry  is  only 
twoptiUco  a  pound  tho  richer  for  it.  But  Jlr.  Salmon  liiis  made  himself  ont  of  what 
ho  oats  in  the  seu,  and  so  has  cost  nothing ;  and  this  shilling  a  pound  is  all  cleJU"  gain. 
There — you  don't  quite  understand  that  piece  of  political  economy.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
in  tho  last  two  or  throe  years  that  older  head.*  than  yours  have  got  to  understand  it,  anil 
have  passed  the  wise  new  salmon  lawn,  by  which  tho  rivtors  will  be  once  more  as  rich. 
with  food  as  the  land  is,  just  as  they  wore  hundreds  of  years  ago."     (P.  27a.) 

But  the  small  boy  goUa  bored  at  last : — 

"  There,  you  are  fast  asleep,  and  the  best  thing  for  you,  for  sleep  will  (so  I  am 
lafurmed,  though  I  never  saw  it  happen,  nor  any  one  else)  put  fresh  grey  matter  into 
your  brain  ;  or  save  tho  wear  and  tear  of  tho  old  grey  matt^jr ;  or  something  else, — 
when  they  have  settled  what  it  is  to  do  ;  and  if  so,  you  will  wake  up  with  a  fresh  fiddle- 
string  to  your  Uttlo  fiddle  of  a  brain,  on  which  you  ore  playing  now  tunes  all  day  long. 
So  much  tho  bettor ;  but  when  I  believe  that  your  brain  is  you,  pretty  boy,  then  I  shall 
believe  also  that  the  fiddler  is  his  fiddle."     (P.  300.) 
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IV.— CLASSICAL. 

Mora  Tennt/Bonianct,  sive  EcloffCK  e  Teniiyaoito  Latine  redditce.  Cora  A-  JT. 
Church,  A. if.  Macmilliiu  ot  Soc.  Lond.  ut  Cantab. 
Tins  graceful  production  of  a  liltlo  knot  of  scholars  is  at  once  a  refined 
ccimpliment  to  the  Ltiureuto,  and  an  evidence  of  the  high  cultiTation  still 
bestowed  on  Latin  vorsitication,  despite  the  gaineayers.  Mr.  Church,  the  editor 
of  the  volume  as  well  as  one  of  its  largest  contributors,  has  for  some  years 
occupied  stray  portions  of  his  rare  leisure  in  lauduLla  efforta  to  transmute  the 
true  metal  of  "the  Teunysonian  mines,  and,  not  curing  to  trust  wholly  to  ida  own 
skill  and  resources,  has  invoked  the  aid  of  picked  and  scholarly  coadjutors. 
And  with  what  isuccess  it  will  bo  easy  fur  any  classical  reader  to  judgo,  by  even 
a  passing  ;>lancu  at  the  pages  before  us.  It  would  doubtless  be  possible  for 
hyporcriticism  to  ospy  a  niii.roscopic  Haw  in  some  sly  corner  of  one,  or  haply 
two,  of  the  thirty-eight  truuslutions  of  which  tho  book  is  made  up;  but  this  we 
aro  prepared  to  assert,  that  while  the  whole  number  have  a  thoroughly  daasic 
flavour  and  redolence,  the  uicoty  with  which  English  idioms  are  napresented,  or 
approximated,  or,  if  wo  may  use  the  term,  equivalented  in  all,  is  so  conspicuous, 
and  8o  rqually  diUusod,  that  it  would  be  a  difficult,  not  to  &ay  an  invidious  task, 
to  decide  which  tran^dators  merit  tho  chief  meed  of  praise.  The  requirements 
of  vorse  translation  lire  met,  when  tho  spirit  and  drift  of  tho  original  are  at  once 
caught  and  reproduced  in  language  such  ns  the  mr»st  nearly  kindied  Latin  poet 
might  be  expected  to  havo  used.  And  this  wo  can  aay  of  all  tho  apecime&s 
which  have  seemed  to  us  "  the  cream  of  tie  cream  "—viz.,  tho  contributions  of 
tho  late  Professor  Conington  and  of  Dr.  Hyssey  (too  few.  unfortuEatolv.  in  each 
case),  and  the  more  frequent  versions  of  Mr.  Church  and  Mr.  Kobbol.  We  invito 
attention  to  tho  oft-tnin.^latwd  bit  from  "  Mariano,"  in  page  8,  in  the  certainty 
that  it  has  never  been  rendered  more  closely  and  at  tho  same  time  cracefally 
than  in  Mr.  Coniugton's  «Megiuc?i;  and  to  the  subtle  and  very  skilfnl  art  with 
•which,  in  page  37,  I>r.  IleR^ey  has  translated  "Tho  Ulackbird."  It  is  quite  a 
study  to  see  how  he  h.as  brokeu  up  and  put  together  again^  without  losing  an 
atom,  the  second  stanza,  in  the  liaoa — 

"Tu  campia  dominare  mcis:  tihi  crevit  in  horto 
Nigrc£cena  cerosus :  retia  nalla  vetant  ;j 
Est  tvia,  sou  niuro  palisvc  innititur  nrbo», , 
t^cii  staiidit  caelum  viribus  ii.sa  sins." 

/'aversion,  too,  of  "  TholJt'ggar-Maid,'*an  old  favourite  also  with  elegil 
3,  is  as  good  as  Mr.  ( 'huxch's  alternative,  and  that  is  not  saying  i 
little.  We  like  best  the  latter'a  rendering  of  the  sixth  lino,  "  to  meet  and  gtooi 
her  on  her  way."  "  Obvius  et  primo  hmine  dixit  '  ave.'  "  is  simpler  and  lees 
vague  than  ' '  excipiens  dulcibuj*  alloquiis. "  It  strikes  us  also  as  moro  like  Ovid. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Church  has  evidently  moulded  hia  elegiac  style  on  that  best  model,^ 
and  not  teldom  caught  to  the  life  that  poet's  grace,  and  spontaneous  ease.  W» 
like  him  better  in  his  elegiacs  than  in  nis  heudecasyUabics,  which  strike  ns  as 
an  ill-choice  of  raetxe  for  a  snatch  from  "  In  Memoriam ;"  or  in  his  Alcaics,  which 
are  undoubtedly  hapjiy,  as  arc,  par  wwrcWmce,  Mr.  Seeley's.  None  of  tho 
Hexameter  versions  in  those  "Hora?"  are  so  faultless  and  sustained,  and 
in  their  measure  Yirgilian,  as  Mr.  Kobbers,  in  his  translation  from  the 
porting-pcenc  in  "  Guinevere."  We  should  like  to  quote  the  version  of  tho 
iialf-dozL-n  lines  which  end  with  "  not  Launcelot  nor  another,"  and  which  are 
admirably  rendered,  though  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  in  point  of  cloamese  with 
the  words  "non  imparis  umbrie,"  as  a  rendering  of  "not  a  smaller  etJuL'* 
There  is  just  a  suspicion  of  ambiguity  at  tirst  sight.  But  wo  owe  it  to  the 
editor  to  give  a  taste  at  least  of  his  own  work,  and  from  three  of  his  best  efforts 
(the  others  being  a  piece  from  "Maud,"  p.  Ill,  and  another  froia  "In 
Memoriam,"  p.  93],  wo  give  chiefly  for  its  brevity  the  version  of  the  touohine^ 
aoag  out  of  tho  "  Princess,"  p.  29,  of  which  the  original,  beginning  "As  thzoua^ 
the  land  at  eve  we  went,"  cannot  possibly  require  to  be  reprinted  by  us  for 
^English  readers. 

,"  Delia  matura^  mecnni  carpebat  nristas, 
Yospere  j>er  flavos  dam  sjiatiamnr  agree. 
Nescio  qua  causa  nobis  brcvis  arserat  ira; 
Mox  vetuB  est  lacrymia  conciliatua  amor. 
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Contigit  adrtsnissoi  locum,  qiia  conditas  mfiuw, 

QiiRm  prius  hcii !  noliis  alistiilit  ati'a  die*  ; 
Par  at'-timus  miustiim  cespes  qua  lene  tamescit; 

8ic  vetus  eat  lacrpnis  coDctliatus  amor."  (P.  63). 

We  cordially  -wish  Mr.  Church  so  much  future  leisure  for  •weaving  elegiacs 
good  as  these,  as  is  cttnipatihlo  with  fullest  success  in  his  now  sphere  at 
Henley. 

27ie  Lyrics  of  Horacf,  done  into  EtujUih  Bhfpnc.  By  TuoitAS  Chables  Ba&IKO, 
M.A,,  late  Fellow  of  Brazenose  Collt'fe'O,  Oxford.    London  :  Biviagtoas. 

Co2rsciEXC£  forbids  our  oucoumgiug  Mr.  Baring  iu  the  notion  that  be  has 
adequately  traushitod  Horace.  Hu  has  uuderrtited  the  task.  He  has  missed 
his  original's  spirit,  manner,  and  molody.  Withoiit  questdoniug  his  scholar- 
ship, we  wonder  it  stood  hiin  in  no  better  stead  than  to  allow  him  to  translate 
TV,  10 — 12,  in  Ode  viii.  of  the  First  Book, — 

"  His  firms  have  ne'er  bpen  trained  to  war, 
Ne'nr  thrown  the  quoit  or  javelin." 

Or,  again,  to  English  "  Srovis  Libm-nis  soiUcet  invidens  "  (I.  xxzviL  30),  "  She 
scorned — to  glut  the  Libumiaii's  hato  "  (ji.  G4) ;  or  to  lose  si^ht  utterly  of  the 
exquisite  force  of  "  mordet "  in  thedescriptiou  of  tho  silont  Lins  in  I.  xxxi.  7,  8  : 
for  it  is  nothing  else  than  losing  eight  nl'  it  to  translate — 

'*  All,  no  1  nor  tho  meadows  whery  Lirb  strays, 
A  siluut  stieutu  lluvugh  the  hUont  lea."  (P.  61.) 

A  little  more  pains  might  have  ayevtiHl  these  and  such>like  &iluTea ;  and  a 
longer  musing  on  his  author  mi-j^ht  have  tuu)>ht  him  that  the  spirit  of  ' '  Inaa- 
mentis  sapientiio — conaultus,"  is  but  slenderly  and  verbally  reialissed  by,  "  In 
folly's  learning  a  full  graduate  "  (p.  58) ;  but  we  confess  there  seems  to  bo  more 
than  ordinury  unfitness  for  appreciating  Horace  exhibited  in  the  complacency 
•  vhich  suffers  such  slang,  as  tiio  third  of  the  lines  we  quote,  to  represent  a  woll- 
'  known  half  liuo  in  tho  giaceful  and  rufined  Ode  to  Tyrrha  (I.  y.) : — 

**  Ho  now  takes  all  thy  coin  for  gold  ; 
Hu  hopes  thy  vrhim  for  nye  to  hold  ; 
2ior  dreami  of  Imng  in  cJie  colli," 

■  Eren,  however,  if  we  could  away  with  these  lacha  and  others  of  a  kindred 
lack  of  tajite,  it  would  be  impossiblo  to  approve  of  Mr.  Baring's  e<iuivalcnts  for 

I  the  Horatiau  metres.  They  lack  sttuidfastness.  A  Sapphic  Ode  is  turned  now 
into  oae  rhyming  mefjo.  now  into  another.  It  is  converted  into  at  least  half- 
a-dozeu  English  shapes.  It  is  tho  same  with  other  metrps ;  most  conspicuously 
with  the  Alcaic  stanza.  The  equivalent  which  he  seems  to  pi-efer  for  this  may 
he  best  likened  to  a  cantor.  If  that  wus  the  customary  or  even  occasional  pace 
of  Horace's  Pegasus,  we  shall  be  happy  to  withdraw  ono  objection  to  Mr. 
Baring's  vorsione. 

Bpetche*  from  Thucydides,  Trnnalated  into  Enyluh.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  He^try  Musouave  WnJCUfs,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford.    London :  Longmans. 

UrrDERORADXTATES  and  sixth-form  fellows  Jwo  must  not  say  boys  !)  will  find 
I  a  godsend  in  this  scholarly  work  of  ^[r.  "Wilkins.  Older  heads,  that  still  rotain 
their  Greek,  will  recognise  its  combination  of  critical  with  translationnl  m.itter, 
and  will  derive  pleasure  as  well  as  instruction  from  its  very  thoughtful  and 
"Well-i-easoned  introduction.  And,  last  not  least,  English  readers,  though  quite 
unable  to  comprehend  tho  niceties  of  Greek  construction  discnssed  in  the  foot- 
notes, will  get  from  it  a  cnpital  notion  of  those  far-famed  speeches,  which, 
though  they  do  not  reallj'  rcHect  the  sentiments  of  an  orator,  are  instinct  with 
the  pSiilosophic  ohsen'ation  of  an  historian.  In  his  introduction  Mr.  Wilkins 
,  Los  gone  deeply  into  tbo  peculiarities  of  Thucydidean  style,  its  pregnancy  and 
poetical  constructions,  its  love  of  "  antithesis"  and  "  parisosis,'  and  the  other 
rhetorical  artifices  which  are  plausibly  traced  to  tho  influence  of  tho  sophist 
Gorgias ;  and  haying  fully  discussed  these  features,  he  explains  with  what  prin- 
eiples  of  compromise  he  has  met  them  in  different  ports  of  his  translation.     Hii 
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exact  BcliolarBliip  lias  of  course  led  bim  duly  to  estimate  the  immenso  force  of 
such  eoDuocting  particles  as  ydp,  t\,  Ac. :  and,  as  far  »*  our  examination  serves, 
\ro  should  say  that  no  former  translation  has  come  anywhere  near  Mr.  Wilkins' 
in  the  ease,  as  well  as  accuracy,  with  which  these  are  made  to  exert  their 
influence  on  the  sense.     To  the  general  reader  and  scholar  alike  the  question 
of  the  def?Tee  of  authenticity  claimed  by  the  speeches  of  Thucydides,  will  be. 
firaught  with  deep  interest,  for  though  the  pi-ofatorj-  i\*yov  roiali  or  roiai>a,  andl 
not  rai't  or  rct'nt,  abundantly  exonerates  Thucydides  from  the  charpe  of  trying 
to  pass  them  off  as  authentic,  the  question  mil  still  remain  how  much  of  them 
was  the  real  produce  of  the  mind  of  Pericles  or  Cleon,  and  how  much  was  put 
into  their  mouthH  by  the  Athenian  historian.     The  speculative  and  didactic 
element,  as  Mr.  Wilkins  shows,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Thucydides,  and  though 
ho  represents  to  the  life,  probably,  the  sordid  and  coinraercial  spirit  of  Corcyra, ' 
and  the  higher  and  more  j^enerous  tone  of  Corinth,  the  bliuitness  of  Sthene- 
laidas,  and  the  contempt  of  Pericles  for  popularity,  yet  we  cannot  but  note  that ' 
he  neither  descends  to  the  vulgtirity  which  would,  iu  reality,  have  animated' 
the  speeches  of  Cleon,  or  the  stolidity  that  would  have  obscured  the  Thebaa  i 
replies  to  Plataea's  prayers  for  mercy.     Por  a  clear  insight  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion we  know  not  where  to  direct  the  student  to  abler  or  more  concise  assist- 
ance ;  whilst  we  may  add  that  if,  in  translation,  Greek  sentences  occasionally 
look  unlike  themselves,    through,  necessary  breaking   up  and  twisting,  this 
never  occurs  Avithout  justification  in  some  explanatory  note,  which,  withal, 
almost  invariably  enunciates  some  neat  question  of  syntax.     Of  hia  success  ia , 
catching,  not  only  the  mind,  but  the  antithetic  manner,  where  he  chooses,  of) 
his  author,  wo  could  produce  many  instances  as  good  as  his  echo,  in  p.  150 
(Book  IV.  CI,  (/(/  j\it)  of  the  Thuoydidean  sentence  "if'Trpts^iit  ficicot  tX^ovr»Ct 
iiiAoyuiC  dirpairrin  affiaffrv."     "They  visited  our  shores  with  excellent  pretexts 
for  doing  wrong,  and  will  leave  them  with  excellent  reasons  tor  doing  nothing." 
And  of  his  general  execution — immeasurably  more  spirited  than  even  that  of 
Ml".  Crawley  — wo  give  a  sample  in  th.e  conclusion  of  the  forty- third  chapter  of 
the  "  Puneral  Oration :  " — 

"For  the  whole  world  is  the  tomb  of  illustrious  men :  it  is  not  the  mere  monamontal 
inucriptiou  iu  their  nutivc  land  that  rocords  their  vulour;  no  !  even  in  climes  that  knew 
them  not,  on  unwritten  raomorinl  of  thom  finds  a  home  not  in  monuments,  but  in  the 
h<*ans  of  the  brave.     Enuilate,  then,  their  heroic  deeds ;  and,  believing  httppin»>?3  to 
depend  on  freedom,  and  freedom  on  valour,  shrink  not,  to  your  own  prejudice,  from  thd  , 
perils  of  war :  for  it  i«  not  men  of  broken  fortunes,  men  bopfdess  of  prosjicritv,  of  whomi 
wc  <an  eo  fairly  expect  a  p:enerouB  prodignlity  of  life,  as  of  thoso  who  still  ridt  thai 
change  from  wealth  to  poverty,  and  who  have  most  at  atako,  in  the  event  of  a  roverso,  ] 
For  disaster,  nmjil  thu  softness  of  aJHuf.'noo,  is  infinitely  more  griovoiis,  at  any  rate,  toi 
a  man  of  high  s])irit,  than  the  sudden  and  painless  death  that  surprises  the  soldier  in  the  { 
bloom  of  his  strength  and  patriotic  hojx!."     (P.  76.) 


A  Ooldett  Trfnturif  of  Greek  Prone.     By  R.  S.  WitlGHT,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel,.] 
and  J.  E.  L.  Sjiaijwell,  M.A.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church.     Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press. 
Tms  handy  conspectu-s  of  Greek  prose  literature  is  well  printed,  put  together, 
and  annotated.     Its  divisions  into  the  Ionic,  Attic,  Alexaudi-ine,  and  Bomaa 
periods  will  give  a  notion  of  its  range  and  survey,  and  the  book  is  calculated,  j 
for  sixth- fonn  use,  rather,  wo  should  eay,  in  the  study  than  iu  the  lecture-room. 
Ita  larger  half  consists  of  "  the  finest  passages  in  the  principal  Greek  prose- 1 
■writers,"  Herodotus.  Thucydides.  Xenophou,  Plato,  Isoci'ates,  Demosthenes, 
Aristotle,  Plutiu-ch,  Lucian.     The  roBiduo  is  composed  of  a  number  of  very-" 
limited  specimens  of  lesser  lumiuuries,  wh<t,  early  or  lato,  represent  the  curiosi- 
ties rather  than  the  crowning  beauties  of  Greek  prose  literature.     Had  we 
been  purveying  a  treat  of  the  kind,  we  should  have  lot  the  greater  authors  take, 
care  of  thein>ielve9,  and  be  read,  as  of  old.  in  separate  editions  j   and  havo^ 
aimed  rather  at  giving  an  ample  and  readable  selection  from  the  lesser  and  le 
known.     Not  that  one  wants  more  of  the  early  Ionic  specimens.     A  languagaj^ 
in  its  infancy,  when,  as  Mr.  Wright  puts  it,  it  has  no  "other  mechanism  of 
connection  or  transition  than  icai,  fiiv,  and  it"  is  not  an  intoi-^sting  6tudy  ;  and 
each  samples  us  ai-e  given  from  the  "  shady"  Ilenioleitus — e.g.,  kuvic  jiavZovoi 
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%v  dv  yivi^ntu(ti{\\i.\\  and,  iri6'}cu;' o  raVXiirro;  iiiff^^piic  avOfitifxinv  y'lvnav^^aWnv. 
dv6(3iiiTuiv  a  atx^uraroQ  rrpof  6ibv  ttiOi/co;-  ^ovuroi  (xv)  are.  in  point  of  fact,  Kymp- 
tjHuatic  of  an  even  earlier  etngo  of  arobaism.  We  would  except,  for  curiosity's 
'WtkM,  tho  extract  from  llanno's  Periplua  about  the  Gorillaa,  but  most  of  the  bits 
treasured  up  out  of  the  Ionic  a^e  might  as  woU  have  been  allowed  to  go  by 
default.  Such  retrenchment  might  not  have  provided  space  for  the  fuller  and 
more  spodfic  account  of  the  authors  of  the  Alexandrine  and  Boman  poriode, 
for  which  Mr.  Wright  could  not  apparently  find  room  in  his  interesting  survey  ; 
but.  had  the  better-known  prose- writers  l>een  left  apru't  and  in  another  volume, 
there  would  have  remaiuod  a  aufficieut  field  for  comparisone  such  aa  that  of 
Thncydides  witJi  Autiphon,  and  Thoophrastus  with  Aristotle,  and  for  fuller 
notices  of,  and  extracts  from,  <Er*chines  and  Isocrates ;  from  the  style-critics 
DionysiuB  and  LonginuB,  from  CEUan,  Pausaniaa,  au<l  Diogenes  Laertius,  as 
well  as  from  tlio  Gieek  novelist*.  But  we  must  not  cavil  at  a  duumvirate 
which  has  packed  f^pecimens  of  thirteen  centuries  of  Greek  prose  into  so  small 
a  number  of  pages.  The  editors  of  the  Treasury  are  naturally  most  proud  of 
showing  their  chief  treasures  ;  and  we  have  not  a  fault  to  find  with  the  judg- 
ment shown  in  bringing  their  best  gems  and  jewels  to  the  front.  The  notes,  too, 
although  brief,  are  to  the  point,  and  well  considered,  and  tho  printing  of  the 
text  is,  generally  speaking,  remarkably  accurate.  It  will  serve  aa  a  good 
manual  to  run  the  eye  through  before  a  scholarship  examination. 

Ancient  Chivies  fi^r  £ugli»h  JJntdenf.  IJerwhius.  By  G.  C.  Sway>t:.  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood 
and  Sons. 
The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Collins's  "Ancient  Classics  for  English  Beaders" 
will  be  found  a  delightful  whet  to  the  appetite  for  marv"td  and  iidventure,  which 
only  wants  qtiickoning  in  every  intelligent  schoolboy.  Put  into  the  hunds  of  a 
lad  who  knows  but  Itttle  Greek,  we  can  conceive  it  stimuhiting  him  to  such 
progress  as  shall  enable  him  to  attack  Ilerodotus  in  tho  original ;  and  if  ho  is 
fairly  well  read  in  the  rudiments  of  general  history  and  legend  lore,  Mr. 
Swuyne's  happy  knack  of  historical  paralloli«ni  will  additionally  feed  the  appe- 
tite to  which  wo  have  referred.  With  almost  too  little  effort,  this  writer  has  a 
modem  counterpart  for  everj'thing  which  occurs  in  the  pages  of  the  so-called 
"  Father  of  History  ;"  but  it  indisputably  gives  reality  and  life  to  a  nan*ative, 
to  find  the  massacre  of  the  Magian  class  after  the  death  of  Cambysos  (p.  77) 
called  the  St,  Bartholomew  of  Susa,  and  tho  festival  under  the  name  of  Mago- 

Shoiiia,  which  commemorated  it,  dubbed  the  "Median  Vespers;"  the  rush  at 
Earathon  likened  to  the  Balaclava  charge;  and  the  alarm  of  Athens,  on  hearing 
of  an  actual  Persian  landing  on  the  plain  where  Pisistratus  had  a  short  time  before 
stifled  Athens  and  liberty,  approximated  by  a  hyp'thctical  picture  of  "  what 
England  would  have  felt  had  news  come  that  Buonaparte  had  landed  at 
Pevensey  Bay,  close  to  the  ominous  field  of  Hastings "  (cf,  p.  132).  Such 
reality  is  imparted  to  every  page,  and  generally  with  excellent  effect,  though  it 
is  impossible  not  to  smile  at  the  importunity  of' Mr.  Swayno's  fancy  for  parallels, 
when,  in  describing  the  '  return  of  Pisistratus,'  he  suggests  that  had  he  hud  an 
cwl  (which  he  had  not)  aa  well  as  a  personatrix  of  Minerva  by  his  side,  the  case 
would  have  resembled  that  of  "a  fugitive  prince"  of  this  generation,  who 
landed  in  Franco  with  a  tame  eagle  on  his  shoulder.  In  the  same  way  he 
introduces  the  fact  that  Herodotus  dors  uot  mention  the  hanging-gardens,  which 
were  a  great  glory  of  ancient  Babylon,  apparently  to  secure  au  opening  for  a 
not©  allusive  to  Mr.  Assheton  Smith's  Winter  Garden  (p.  133).  It  must  be 
allowed,  however,  that  he  does  help  us  wonderfully  to  realize  that  famous 
prototype  of  Jeddo  in  Japan,  in  its  collection  of  country  houses,  farms  and 
gardens  within  walls — walls,  by  the  way,  unlike  any  modem  city  walls,  m 
their  height  which  approache<l  that  of  St.  Vincent's  Bock  at  Clifton,  and  in  their 
breadth  of  not  less  than  eighty-five  feet.  But  though  this  parallulism  is  Mr. 
Swayne's  specialty,  it  does  not  uj*urp  undue  apace,  or  prevent  his  re$wni»  of 
Ilerodotus's  accounts  of  Egypt  and  Soythia  as  countries,  and  his  chapters 
headed  "Marathon"  and  "  Thennopyla?,"  as  campaigns,  from  being  replete 
with  interest  germane  to  the  subject,  and  enhanced  by  his  manner  uf  illustra- 
tion. His  version  of  the  recipe  for  crocodile  catching  in  p.  4y,  and  of  tho  early 
experiment  of  King  PsommetichuB  in  comparative  philology  (p.  42),  are  good 
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i  if  ^Bi  ic>&  ;  flzii  4iS'  ^n^  fai^  '^^  %r^  %■  fait  vju.  la  jos'shk-jxr 

-if  ^■■ii'f.  laui.  SryTT-wn    aod  dks  -ajam^jjat  of  Tsn^Ttrs  as  "rew^  ar 
tsd  0-mir:  ju  sokn  assiniea.  lat  ■»»  -ftnTMHiig -"Pica,  "ag  a^Muic  *» 

«  «iiai  lOA  innit  1*te  w  taut-  m  -t^Sysobm  nx.  Smser  'v^a'S.  xxMjabsL  S. 
i  5x.  vsufc-  iv*  iHr.ivjtr  usihkij  mr^  xai£  am.  aiK  ifs  ».iriflwr.  iCr  ".ffi  tttit 


T.— POTTBY.  FICTPjX.  AXI*  EaSAT. 

aan* — £fi*>>:c«isajabiisr%?^j^acl^kfriisyccsierlcck.  cch>c«xaKnz^:i3k 


«i  tEO  &r  a£<»ui.  7u=:jr  •^'*  tzd^  acii cuoaKj  pr^*wj  tcczz&s^ «s  2  sCbae.  i^ 
■Hkist^  M  jar  u  f«aLiu»  &  c^eaz.  ^xse  «f  ccr  z::2ii5  m  aZ  aaas  icisiaH  ^  iLr. 
MamtSd  Kux^t  ^6  zo::^  ^e  £zs(  ^»— g  ^las  £2£k£a  zis  ix  :^afr  p:wg»  is  aus.  s? 
i/UtfwiaA  h.  3§  ^g5'jrrr'ai?riy  aecgjuaa> j  to  cstusj  a-^gT^iige  '«xk2.  xias  siinnmr 
I— ffii  ^>  I  a^  He  €saKKtee5a:5:  v^aci,  ai  iht  FvaA  an-,  la^s  ir^^  .»>«~r 
•fW,  it  trsTTTTiy  crcr  ticae  ;a£«>  x  llae  -'arraign  ao  3d  ^nkk,  cf  5e^  aai 
ipii^ — vorii  'TZikb  -*-«:,  bvirrper,  {^^dor  =Xi5er  prsAesS  =r£I  -««  arv  s=:«  c£  a 
COBBca  g^^*»g*t»a^^^^»^  I:.  luae  poscii,  pattf£s.a:^  f=.  Sae  "  Hiar  of  IiK.~ 
«•  Isre  1^  Icov  cf  sjti:  mbi  -waotz.  ssggeatmL  rxc  ^  aar  pair^ii — sziy.  ^as 
wmi.  '•in  zitx  dsr,  v«  xsad  xa;her  sn*  xsads  ^iriz^  vo  tbe  '^-^f"  ■***'«■  saamsrr 

fi;-««BkT«ken  aor-ffelrrg  tkki  cazsxft  Ik  fimii  zi  "Tccss  aai  Aike».~ 
b^  anaft  peeo^azilj  «/  -rasitd  atzjaxfzi  TrrifataB.  fcaed  ix:s>  v^i&c  ^^  rj 
jpiritaal  aa^MOigg^  TMta  Air»ga  aHihepoaeis.  T*3te  a.Ssrr  n.jaa  fac.  ~T5>e 
1Wmk3  Ittiaonl,^  vfeSdk.  Tel«J15eT»^  ii  txjtti'iiz.  Bossetas ea^ pxas: — 

*  Is  -arw  A»  naipart  of  G^'i  bosse 

Bj  Goi  c^3u:  cTtz  u<6  Weitr  -^fjch 

Sbt  Kxr«  K-sli  K*  Sit  las. 

"  It  hm  IB  H«kT«B.  aonM  tibe  ftcol 
Of  c^icr.  ai  a  bndare. 
£«<fasii,  Uie  odf*  of  dir  xzd  right 

TLfc  Toid,  **  k>w  u  vikert  thk  «utH 
SpJDi  Hke  Afresfnl  addn:. 

"  H«zrl  Ixsrihr.  »'jcre  of  Lcr  ::«»•  fiieads 
jLsid  tbfir  lorjsr  ^izaes 

TLtar  vinniul  <Auu«s£ax«. 

AjBii  (Lb  wok  BCicsilEag  op  to  God 

W«Bt  by  her  like  tiai  fluae*. 

"Asid  •:£□  dbe  towtid  benelf  and  stooped 
Out  of  tkfe  circliof  cJiann ; 
rWt7  A«r  ixumm  muuS  isr<  mmit 

Tke  <«r  the  Umttei  9»  tCMrm, 
Aad  the  filiec  lar  aa  if  mtieep 
Aloaghartaaaadann. 
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"  YtoTO.  the  fixed  place  of  Hearon  tha  aaw 
Timo  lilco  a  pulse  shako  (iurco 
Throiich  uU  the  worlds.     Uer  gaze  still  strove 
Within  Lho  gulf  to  pierce 
\  fits  path ;  and  now  she  spoko  aa  when 
The  stars  sang  in  their  8ph<eiroa. 

/'  Tho  Sim  was  i:ono  now ;  the  ourlod  moon 
Wa£  like  a  little  fe&ther 

Flutteririi,'  liir  do'V"  •'!■   "'■IC;  and  now 

Shu  iqwkr  thi'  !1  wcalhur. 

Her  voice  was  lik  <   thu  stun 

Had  when  thoy  ticOig  tuguthor." 

is  as  cliaate  as  the  hour  before  lho  dawn,  or,  to  quote  Shelley,  aa  a  boy 
on  a  winter's  uouu,  but  the  liuea  in  itulica  are  lull  of  sensuous  'vanuth;  and 
ihey  uiight  bo  pai-alieled  a  bundled  times  out  of  tbia  very  remarkable  Tolume. 
The  peculiarity  'n^bieb,  we  think,  will  next  etiike  a  totally  impartial  reader  ie 
a  quality  in  tbo  stylo  wbicb  it  would  be  wrong  to  call  affoctation,  or  reticence, 
or  literary'  cyuicism  ;  but  yet  there  iseomctbiiig  in  it  wbicb  suggeats  all  tbeee 
uametj.  Devotees  may  laugh  or  be  angry  ;  but  when  the  anger  or  the  laughter 
is  over,  it  will  remain  true  that  Mr.  Roeeetti  baa  a  "  formed  "  and  not  a  Bunple 
and  »pontaneoue  manner;  and  not  oi^ly  that,  but  that  his  culture  is  always 
traceable  in  his  thought^ like  veins  in  marble ;  or,  to  repeat  an  old  image,  tAe 
honey  tastes  of  the  particular  class  of  flowers  on  which  tho  bee  hai)  been  feeding. 
In  Hue,  Mr.  Hossetti  is  a  poet,  aud  his  gifts  in  tho  music,  colour,  and  perfume 
of  verse  are  extraordinary  ;  but  though  he  gives  uaa  new  pleasure,  he  opens  no 
new  path.  Tho  fusion  of  "  flesh  "  and  *'  spirit "  belongs  to  bis  school,  though  in 
him  it  certainly  takes  on  a  deep,  veiy  neautiful  intensity  and  lustre ;  but, 
while  the  design  of ,  the  Beries  of  sonnets  entitled,  "The  ITours  of  Life"  is 
new,  the  "  poems"  have  not  stirred  ue  with  aijy  now  suggestion.  Abundance, 
a  superabundance  of  felicities  of  the  bigbeBt  order  we  do  find,  and  everywhere 
the  paaaionato  yet  dreamy  repose  of  thy  school,— a  muse  with  Gro  iu  her  eyeB, 
but  siiiging  a  song  which,  though  full  of  sense,  is  heard  by  an  inner  rather  than 
the  outer  ear ;  but,  after  all,  we  are  not  satisfied.  Perhaps  this  may  bo  in  part 
because  we  have  so  much— and  yet  so  little— at  once  from  the  poet.  Some- 
thing, also,  is  due  to  what  mut>t,  m.  charity's  despite,  be  called  mannerisms, 
consisting  in  almost  painful  iteration  of  certain  sensuous  suggcBtions,  which, 
nevertheless,  are  rather  kit  to  do  their  work  upon  the  reader  with  the  help  of 
hit  imagination,  than  compollod  into  positive  poetry  by  tbo  author.  But,  on 
the  whole,  when  we  have  read  and  enjoyed,  wo  wonder  why  it  is  that  we  have 
brought  away  nothing  o/the  poet's;  only  a  keen  admiration  for  him.  Never- 
theless, these  "Poems"  ought  to  be  possessed,  and  the  links  of  the  author's 
thoughts  are  often  so  subtle,  that  tbey  can  hardly  be  taken  up  at  one  reading. 
Of  course,  all  this  is  only  tho  result  of  a  first  impreasion  ;  but  still,  Mr.  Rossetti 
does  not,  as  we  hare  said,  satisfy  us,  even  when  he  is  at  his  best.  >Vhat  is  it 
that  is  wanting  P 

Owiu  Glendower;  A  Dramatic  Bi\jgrttphy :  being  a  ContribuWon  to  the  genuine 
Hiitory  of  Walts.  And  other  J'vait^.  By  GoKOKVA  C^uiLEM  (Rowland 
Williams,  D.D.).     London  :  Williams  and  Norgato. 

In  a  few  words  of  notice  prefixed  to  this  book  from  tho  widow  of  its  lamented 
author  we  are  told,  "  "SNIulo  the  fnUowing  pages  were  in  tho  press,  the  proofs 
only  jpartly  revised,  the  spirit  of  their  author  passed  into  tho  unseen  world." 
It  18  impossible  to  speak  otherwise  than  respectfully  of  tho  work  of  so  single- 
minded  and  ardent  a  seeker  after  truth  as  Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  coming  to  us 
under  such  cii'ciunstauoes.  But  it  is  equally  impossible  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  devout  and  lofty  thoughts  uro  iu  themselves  !^uiGcient  to  constitute  a  man 
a  poet :  or,  that,  if  he  bo  not  a  poet,  he  had  not  better  refrain  from  attempting 
to  write  poetry.  We  should  have  liked  the  book  better  if  Dr.  Williams  had 
never  thought  of  adopting  the  dramatic  machinery,  aud  given  us  bis  facts  in 
the  form  of  prose,  lie  seems  to  us  to  have  made  out  bia  case  for  Glendower; 
to  have  cleared  him  from  the  charge  brought  against  him  by  certain  chroni« 
clers,  of  perfidy  towards  Hotspur,  on  the  occasion  of  the  innirreotion  of  the 
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Farcies  and  their  friends  in  1403.  \rhicli  terminated  so  fatally  for  them  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  also  of  having  been  guilty  of  exceptional  cruelty  and  bar- 
barity in  the  guerilla  war  he  waged  for  so  many  years  against  the  English 
leaders.  The  severities  which  he  undoubtedly  practised  were  but  retalia- 
tions, justifiable  at  least  according  to  the  current  ideas  of  the  day,  for  those 
which  had  been  previously  exercised  against  him  and  his  adherents.  TVe 
cannot  say  that  we  think  the  subject  one  of  much  importance  or  interest : 
still  accuracy  is  always  desirable  in  small  things  no  less  than  in  great.  But 
Dr.  Williams  almost  moves  us  to  a  smile  in  his  zeal  for  the  national  hero. 
He  appears  to  have  thought  that  there  still  existed  a  wide-spread  and  active 
spirit  of  hostility  towards  the  brave  Welshman,  as  having  repeatedly  defeated 
Kngli.«h  troops,  and  resisted  English  rule.  We  suspect  that  such  difficulties  as 
may  stand  in  the  way  of  his  rehabilitation  would  arise  far  more  from  invincible 
ind^fierenoe  than  from  prejudice.  We  do  not  feel  it  needful  to  attempt  a  criticism 
c^  the  literary  merits  of  ^le  "  Poems ''  which  £11  up  the  rest  of  the  volume.  It 
is  not,  indeed^  as  a  poet  that  Dr.  Bowland  Williams  is  likely  to  be  remembered 
WBUBSos  US ;  but  his  friends  need  not,  therefore,  fear  that  his  is  a  name  that  will 
soon  m  forgottoi. 

\Porira\t».    By  ArGTCSlA.  Websteb.    London  :  llacmillan  &  Co. 

Thb  rspatation  which  Mrs.  Webster  has  already  won  by  previous  poetical 
atfampts  will  certainly  not  suffer  from  this  her  latest  work.  There  are  real 
beant^  and  power  in  many  of  these  pieces :  and  no  positively  bad  or  slovenly 
verk  in  any  of  them.  IHiere  is  a  distinct  idea  in  each ;  and  this  idea  is  always 
cle^y  expressed.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Webster's  mastery  over  her  instrument — poetic 
diction — is  remarkable.  There  is,  we  think,  hardly  a  halting  or  unmusical 
line'^from  one  end  of  the  book  to  the  other.  The  "  Portraits  "  to  which,  on  the 
vlide,  we  should  be  disposed  to  give  the  palm,  are  the  two  of  "  Circe  **  and 
**  Hie  Happiest  Girl  in  the  World,"  particularly  the  last.  The  rendering  of 
the  passing  phase  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  betrothed  maiden  whether  she 
can  really  love  mnoe  her  love  is  so  calm,  is  very  beautiful,  and  we  believe 
otigiiiaL 

"  This  lore  which  I  call  love,  is  lass  than  love. 

Where  are  the  fires  and  fevera  and  the  pangs  ? 

Where  \&  the  angaiah  of  too  much  delight. 

And  the  delinoos  madnMS  of  a  kiss  ? 

The  dmhing  and  the  paling  at  a  look, 

And  passionate  ecstacj  of  meeting  hi^ds  ? 

Where  is  the  eager  weariness  at  tune 

That  will  not  bate  a  single  measnivd  honr 

To  speed  to  as  the  £u-off  wedding-day  ? 

I  am  so  c«lm  and  wondering;,  like  a  child 

Who  led  by  a  firm  hand  it  knows  and  trusts 

Alon^  a  stranger  country,  beautiful 

With  a  bewildering  beauty  to  new  eyes 

If  they  be  wise  to  krow  what  they  behold. 

Finds  newness  everywhere,  but  no  surprise. 

And  takes  the  beauty  aa  an  outward  part 

Of  being  led  so  kinoly  by  the  hand." 

Hiis  comparison,  too,  of  the  unknown  and  undiscoverable  beginning  of  love 
is  of  singular  excellence — 

'*  Oh,  was  it  like  the  young  pale  twilight  star 
That  quietly  break:s  on  the  rucant  sky. 
Is  sudden  there  and  {«rfc<t  while  you  watch. 
And  though  you  watch  you  have  not  seen  it  dawn. 
The  star  that  only  waited  and  awoke  ?  " 

We  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  qnestion  that  the  writer  of  these  T*assage3 
is  a  tme  poet.  But  having  said  this,  we  may  say  also  that  Mrs.  Webster's 
TStae,  thcnigh  alwav?  smooth  and  melliflnous,  seems  to  us  sometimes  wanting 
in  tpomUnteitt/.  There  axe  passages  that  give  one  the  impression  of  having  been 
elaborately  built  up,  ratlMr  than  of  having  flowed  forth  naturally.  One  in 
ei|i>dal,  at  p.  128,  in  "  A  Dilettante,"  exactly  lUiutntas  what  vo  mean,  but 
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it  is  altogether  too  long  for  quotation.  But  the  general  merits  of  the  volume 
are  quite  sufficient  to  outweiji»h  this  drawback.  We  must  venture,  however, 
to  express  a  hope  that  Mrs.  Webster  maybe  induced  to  aboudou  the  aflectatioc, 
for  such  it  is,  of  dincarding  the  use  of  capital  letters  at  the  beginning  of  her 
line.  Of  course  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  linos  in 
poetry  should  begin  with  a  capital,  but  the  practice  hft.-s  universally  prevailed ; 
nothing  can  be  gained  by  refusing  to  adopt  it,  and  for  most  readers  the 
unwonted  aspect  of  the  page  simply  vexes  the  eye. 

London  Lyrkt.    By  Fredehick  Lookeb.    London :  Strahftn  &  Co, 

We  do  not  believe  that  we  have  here  much  that  is  altogether  novel,  as  most 
of  the  pieces  have,  we  think,  already  seen  the  light  either  in  the  pages  of  the 
CoTithiH  Mfti/aziue,  and  other  periodicals,  or  in  a  little  volume  published  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.  But  their  re-issue  is  not  the  loss  welcome.  lu  hia  own 
way  Mr.  Locker  is  excellont.  His  verse  is  what  used  to  bo  called  vers  de 
toci'eif,  the  kind  of  verse  that  Swift  and  Prior  wrote  in  the  last  century,  and 
Moore,  Praed,  and  Thackeray  in  this.  Wo  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Mr.  Lucker  ia  the  equal  of  such  names  as  these,  but  he  is,  at  any  rate,  no 
unworthy  follower  in  their  steps.  His  verse  is  smooth  and  sprightly,  with  just 
enough  of  ponsiveness,  now  and  then,  to  act  as  a  relief  to  the  gaiety — a  little 
of  the  softness  of  sadness,  with  no  touch  of  its  bitterness.  In  the  modern  and 
Christian  world  not  only  is  it  true  that 

"  Our  sweetest  songs  wo  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought," 

but  no  songs  seem  to  us  to  have  any  sweetness  at  all  that  contain  no  note 
tolling  of  the  abiding  sadness  of  life,  oe  it  only  by  way  of  the  merest  passing 
hint  or  euggostion.  Mr.  Ixicker,  in  our  judgment,  shows  great  good  sense  and 
moderation  of  miud  in  confining  himself  to  his  own  lino  in  art,  and  indulging 
Lu  no  attempts  at  poetry  of  a  loftier  and  more  serious  order.  That  he  would 
succeed  in  such  we  should  doubt,  but  thcro  can  be  no  question  that  mauy  hiivo 
ventured  in  the  field  with  far  Klenderor  pretensions. 

A  large  part  of  the  book — and  by  no  means  the  worst — may  be  characterised 
aa  "Studiea  after  Thackeray."  But  Mr.  Thackeray's  cjTiicism — itself  very  far 
from  the  real  thing — sits  uneasily  upon  our  author.  His  nature  is  genial  and 
joyous  ;  and  ho  likes  the  world  far  too  well  for  hia  laugh  at  its  foibles  to  have 
any  ring  of  contempt.  His  own  Philosophy  of  Life  ia  best  expressed  in  the 
piece  called  "  Bramble  Bise,"  where,  speaking  of  the  change  obsorvod  in  the 
aspect  of  a  place  familiar  in  childhood,  whoa  revisited  in  mature  years,  ho 
asKS  :— 

•'  Whence  eomea  the  change  ?    'Twcro  wnsy  told 

That  some  jp-ow  wisf<,  ana  somo  grow  cola. 
And  all  tool  tinn,'  and  trouble  : 

If  life  an  empty  bauble  be. 

How  sad  tiro  thotte  who  will  not  see 
A  rainbow  in  the  bubble !' ' 

'  Perhaps  for  humour,  the  best  specimen  in  the  book  are  the  verses  entitled 
«<  A  Human  Skull:"— 

"  Timo  was,  eomo  may  have  prized  ita  bloominjEj  skin  j 
Here  lips  wore  woo'J,  jxrhiips,  in  trunspcirt  tender ; 
Somo  may  have  chuck'd  what  wa3  a  dimpled  chin, 
And  never  hud  my  doubt  about  its  gender ! 
*  •  •  • 

It  may  have  held  (to  shoot  some  random  shots) 
Thy  brains,  Elixa  Fry  I — or  Uaron  BjTon's; 
The  wits  of  Nelly  Gwynn,  or  Doctor  Watts, — 
Two  quoted  baid^ !  two  phiLmthropic  8}TcnB," 

The  coupling  together  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  Nell  Gwynn  on  the  common  ground 
of  their  *'  philauthropy,"  ii^  singularly  delightful.  The  lines  "  To  my  Grand- 
mother," "  An  Invitation  to  Borne,  and  the  Eeply,"  and  "  Oeraldine,"  aro  also 
woi-thy  of  special  pi-oise.  But  we  wisli  Mi*.  Locker  were  less  addicted  to  pun- 
ning. It  IS  one  of  the  few  sins  of  couimissiou  with  which  we  should  be 
incbued  to  charge  him. 
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AddttMcs.    lionAMt:  BeE  and  Dddy. 

Wk  Eka  It-.  Waagi's  "  soc^ '"  is.  the  Ls2«arfdre  dialeet  T^nr  andi  b«tsar 
ttsB  kis  "  po«BL5  "^  ta  :iK  Qaeec*?  Eigti^.  The  latter  are  of  toe  *- Aasml  ** 
tjpe— pRCtr,  bo:  coaTectioitAL  Th-?r»  is  zvy  ni-A  in  thee  %hnm  *-=.-:«Fy 
nooks.  »aii  ♦•linpM  riHs.""  xzd  **g?«ua£=^  gaweieta.^  and  »  og-  Brt  ^m 
pofiMif  bcae^  hss  powers,  an.1  in.  tl»  "•  sotits  ~  w?  liave  paeeiy  <rf  »»?■■■■  and  frsA- 
aaaa.  and  of^eii  of  a  cer^iin  h(?:3^y  zrv^e  a:id  tecd'oaaas.  *  "W***  £]r  inftaaee, 
from  "  God  bLsis  thase  Poor  Folk."  is  rerr  gooi : — 

••  As*  i.-*  ia:  scores  *!■*  :ok  hi  ritaa!. 
Is  wefecBie  so  Ik  it  aloae : 
Tba«*>  M^  «ia  be  wiK  -nut  &  Ifaie^ 

Aa  mme  ae  •>  qsu*  f  tibeir  auoz. 

That  3<»i^£  wi  ufaor  fewt-i.'''-t  A^;rae  ; 
Btc  ke  szus  vualii  Ibi&T  -^TfT-v  -nvsEr 

•  •  "  • 

Ee«m  33Lrt£'  •:»  m  5?  ir-.'aT. 

Tinn.  jft'j  ii"  =j}  «k-iIkiB*  ikt  sarr'aa', 

&xi  ^uSB  ^T-r>  aji  f-aiii*  f  :t  iis  Ifri:!'. 
JLati  kMsii  a^  a»  T«i  t?.i>nn.j^  i:  o'  I  "^ 

WaSka  <i3isa  as  wfL  "T3LeI>i:**=  f  :iis3.>=^»t  :'  JCras."  w4epsr  »  Ijcffla- 
axsxxzsLg  £  ■■>■  'irff  sa  naec  kf»r  I>T?r.  beTiZIs  tae  |>eti «*£:_.  rf  iar 
>."  a^ijt  w£C  =J2  be  "TBec."'  as  ^•r-Mo**  ^^  5aa«3tii:oe  ;f  ^j?  oaa- 
■aa.  lor  acka^  is  «>  gir?  kai  xb.  aanr^,  T~:;h  s^=  '-•'-^'^  3S  vecl  kiTa^^rz^t 
kizzL  afi  ac£e :  -hiIt.  ?2t>  recj^k^ — 

<-  ^  V  ijujoajis,  K>  Mem  £»nti  vsre  wtekv 

"'Vh.iear^  Nrt  ir*« toK ss  be  rna. — 

Aw  aaiMd3.'z  like  Jjeaae  ^  vac^^ 
Aveaaacc  izr  maamm  o^  e>  «<:«», 

Tanr  3*507.  •s>x  is  'Ji*  pc-rtire  rf  A?  "  'K=i  lir^*  PiStera.  5:r  W^t?«.'^Si> 
geca  fi^.f^-^ATt-r  2:  ^m»  TJkia^':  tnor  ^s  I?ri  ard  sAsser  vrrc'ii  re  %al~zx  iz  :&» 
tarn,  vkile  ib»  s::s  coziisrtaole  TmiiT  '^iTer : — 

A-*-  :l;i ^^y•^ — ix  mr  haus  av?  a  raaiL — 
*  Ciom!  ifdaw  aiK  «2L  bos  vvt  jai 
ScaZ  act  ia>T»  ^  3'  sc  IdmbT  I  * 

X-w  rx'  is."  ":C3  ;"  'wzziL-rt  1  *Tr-ZI ; 

Aw  're  'ii^SiT  itic.'Tr:  vT  ^rj-asr."' 

Xo  (£:Secl3T  viZ  be  »xg«cieae«i  in  reoiirsf  ibbs*  socfSw  dia  Mr.  'V^'inaa.  Ix:^ 
t«ea  ^Tsc  -r-TT.H.^wwij'fl-y  eac<ef*El  is  Jgpw^fng  eaca  vrxd  r^tis  orcJd  tiz^zii*  t^ 
^<>aie  £xr«r*:.     Hrv  »=.7  vcjTI*.  -•.<:  x  r.wi,-a.*hrre  ni.r'jv  01: eld  rrsjr  srca  -f 

Lathftmr.     Bj  "me  ~.f  t^  H-TCflrabt*  B.  Zt^lueu:.  M.P.    Lomaat:  Li,-cgTT;i.Ti*> 
Ir  3  sseLiiS  V   ^:rri*»  "iff  fi.rr — ^Ifr.  r'l5r»?!£  £.*  x  Ss^T-hiS:^  Ters.'c  ia£ 

ahrxTs  daerarnTi  r.  alTrxj?  ac^ae.  iIwiT?  fiI£Z.*£  «^  a  y-rifirg  jt«». — 
>  Si  BOC  Encii^-  Vis  asLTst-ci'T^rs-v^A:: '  H^  is  a  auu.  ceib^SfnSLy  ai&c 
a—.  3&.  OTiaiiriwiii  ▼&»  aas  cceo.  tsz^ixjcs  all  :ste-  r:r:^--«=ii-szaiK<f  3v«sxa 
of  f^Sis  is.  Aft  aaatf  rsaeeieas  snE3;:rT ':f  ii<*  ^rrlti  •»:pgpc  AgUrfr?'!  •ynaat.c 
ilSu>  ktu  &«d  thrTC^^se  ssrifiC  "teV-fcrfa^  as.d  :au.:^i  ekaa^w  aif  ^  31UBC. 
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rapid  «^  centuries ;  •who  has  headed  for  years  the  pnrtj''  of  tradition,  and  nsod  the 
vantago-frrouud  of  his  poaitiou  solely  to  transfer  despotic  power  from  King  Log 
to  King  Stork :  who,  finally,  has  retired  from  office  (practically,  his  advising 
the  Quoeu  to  scud  for  Mr.  Gladstone  meant  that,  and  uothiug  oUo)  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Bright — and  what  does  this  man  do,  whilo  he  is  on  the  downward  slope  to- 
wards seventy  ?  IIo  writes  a  three -volume  story,  which  may  be  said  to 
"resume"  everj'  tendency  exhibited  by  him  in  his  long  and  surprising  career. 
In  "  Lothaii',"  by  the  Rip:ht  Honorable  (a/c)  B.  Disraeli,  we  have  all  the 
social  iliaUrrk  of  "  Vivian  Grcty,"  the  irony  of  "  Ixion  in  Heaven,"  the  playful 
love-making  of  "  Henrietta  Tomplo,"' and  the  odd  qaosi-mysticism  of  "Tan- 
cred ;  "  while  tho  style  is  as  buoyant,  the  humour  as  elastic,  and  the  sensuous 
vivacity  aa  marked  as  in  any  one  of  the  author's  writings.  It  is  a  baffling 
"book;  you  search  in  vain  for  its  secret;  you  are  pleased  with  it,  and  wonder 
■why ;  you  read  on  in  the  mood  of  one  who  is  passing  through  scenes  which  he 
■will  forget  to-morrow;  and  at  tho  end  find  you  have  road  what  you  will  never 
entirely  forget.  At  leasf,  we  cannot  conceive  any  reader  of  catholic  appre- 
ci^tiveness  saying  less  than  this. 

There  is  a  grave  artistic  blunder  in  "  Lothair."  Theodora  is  the  true  heroine, 
and  when  she  disappears  from  the  scone,  we  feel  that  the  Book  may  be  closed. 
The  scones  in  which  tho  "  raachi nations  "  of  tho  Jesuit  couspiracv  to  entrap 
the  young  nobleman  are  describwl  have  a  marviilIou.s  ingenuity  aoout  them, 
but  not  even  tho  appearance  of  the  phaotaam  of  Theodora  in  Ilomt.'  to  remiad 
him  of  his  pledge  contents  ua.  Even  if  we  could  believe,  or  wore  intended  by 
the  author  to  boUevo,  that  this  phantasm  was  anythinj*  more  than  the  creature 
of  a  disordered  brain,  we  should  still  feci  that  the  author  was  detaining  us  too 
long  after  the  noblest  and  sweetest  figure  on  tho  stage  had  been  withdrawn. 
By  the  way,  two  very  curious  points  arise  in  this  place.  We  do  not  think 
justice  has  yet  been  done  to  Mr.  DiBroeli  as  an  ima^  native  writer,  or,  in  parti- 
cular, to  his  power  of  painting  women.  Sybil  is  a  living  and  boautifiil  figure ; 
so  is  the  daughter  of  Besso  ;  so  (and  still  more  so  than  the  latter)  m  the  Queeu  of 
the  Ansareh  ;  so  is  Henrietta  Temple  in  her  way ;  but  the  unanimous  verdict 
will  be  that  Theodora  Campion,  the  enthusiast  of  Italian  freedom,  is  the  noblest 
female  figure  ever  created  by  Mi'.  Disraeli.  That  tho  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  has  conceived  such  a  woman  (we  use  this  phrase  i>ac(t  Loi-d  Westbury)  is, 
in  our  opinion,  his  greatest  triumph ;  and  posterity  will  confirm  the  verdict. 
But,  though  he  has  chiselled  a  noble  creature,  and  put  life  into  her  too,  he  has, 
strange  to  say,  made  her  act  amiss.  Theodora,  seeing  the  current  upon  which 
liothair  is  likely  to  drift  away,  makes  him  promise — giving  him  a  dying  kiss  to 
seal  the  bond — that  he  wiU  never  join  the  Romish  cemmuuion.  Now,  we 
imheaitatingly  say  that  this  is  a  false  touch.  A  woman  like  Theodora  would 
be  high  as  heaven  above  anything  of  the  kind.  She,  of  all  women,  would 
know  that,  in  matters  of  tho  inmost  soul,  "influence"  is  as  base  a  form  of 
compulsion  as  the  lash  or  the  bribe,  and  would  shrink  with  horror  from  asking 
a  man  to  impawn  his  soul  by  a  prospeetiY©  oath.  This  is,  to  our  mind,  iht  fiaw 
of  tho  book. 

Ah  a  novelist,  Mr.  DiaraeK  possesses  a  power  which  is  exceedingly  rare — 
that,  namely,  of  taking  current  phases  of  thought,  feeling,  and  morals,  and 
making  them  up,  with  living  persona  for  his  puppets,  into  downright  romance. 
For  "Lothair,  after  all,  is  a  romance,  not  a  novel,  while  yet  almost  every 
figure  it  contains  may  be  refen-ed  to  eome  living  modol.  If  anything  can 
justify  this  species  of  artietic  workmanship,  it  is  genius  like  that  of  Mr. 
Disraeli;  but  wo  do  not  like  it  well  enough  to  pursue  the  topic.  Orokor 
deserved  all  ho  got  in  "  Coningsby,"  and  more;  but  the  book  lost  in  dignity  by 
his  presence,  and  Lord  Henry  Sidney  remains  a  mduvaise  phu'mnterlf  in  *'  Sybil." 
Still,  nobody  can  help  marvelling  at  the  wondrous  tact  and  grace  with  which 
the  irony  of  the  pamphleteer  who  touches  passing  things,  and  the  imagination 


are ;  but  they  ai'O  made  to  take  their  part  in  perplexing  the  young  nobleman 
in  so  perfectly  natural  a  manner,  that  we  are  not  conscious,  until  after  some 
refleotiou,  of  anjrthing  but  pleasure  while  wo  read — eicopt,  indeed,  for  that 
apprehension  of  a  cynical  outcome  which  atteudi  upon  all  Mr.  Disraeli  writes. 
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"  r^thftir"  hAM  T)«An  called  a  "duchessy "  boo):.  It  is  bo;  but  not  in  any 
WHiM  whioh  implitiN  that  Mr.  DiHraoli  does  not  know  the  poor,  or  feel  for  them ; 
ft  (MilioiiiNiitn  nrhich  the  wonderfully  lifo-like  scenes  in  "  Sybil"  would  for  ever 
bar.  It  In  **du(^hoHiiy  "  in  the  aoiiae  that  while  you  are  reading  you  feel  as  if 
yttti  had  \\w*\\  luflttHtoxned  to  duchossoM  all  your  bfe.  Its  ease  is,  in  truth,  one 
of  Iht*  Ki^i^t*^"^  (<harmii  of  tlte  book.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  for  others,  but, 
fur  MumtttvoH,  wo  fvel  that  much  must  be  forgiven  to  the  man  who  could 
0(tii(Hilv(t  Thvoilora:  and,  iitdoed,  on  the  whole,  "  Lothair"  has  so  much  raised 
our  ojitiilon  of  the  total  oapaoity  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  we  look  forward  to  some 
Altunt  day  when  the  clouds  which  now  make  it  difficult  to  believe  in  bis  intel- 
leotual  aiiioerity  iihnll  be  dissipated,  and  we  may  be  able  to  accord  to  bis  public 
(Mraor  a  huinii^t  as  unhesitating  as  that  which  is  extorted  by  his  genius. 

0««t'ititV  <1/itiYi>«  1(1(1,    By  the  Author  of  "Friends  in  Council."    London:  Bell 

and  Daldy. 

FuoM  **  liothair"  to  "Casimir  Maremma,"  by  the  author  of  "Friends  in 
(,\mmnL"  "  Kt«*liuali."  &o.,  is  an  immense  leap;  and  yet  one  cannot  but 
IWi  a  thrill  tvf  subtle  joy  in  seoiiig  the  two  books  lying  side  by  side  on  the 
UM««  Th**  (.\>»uu»|H>l»te«  of  Wioland  rush  into  the  mind;— differing  in  ten 
liiousaud  thiuK«>  but  linked  together  by  the  sovereign  freemasonry  of  high 
iut«liitf«iuH»  and  rapid  sympathy.  Mr.  Arthur  Helps  is  a  true  "  cosmopolite." 
Mkd  w^  IUM«  )ur«»euc»  of  his  books  in  a  library  has  an  olive-branch  look 
ftlkuut  it«  ( Wttur  Mar«mma  is  a  much  more  practical  person  than  Lothair — 
W  W  «^u*  v>f  thvvit«»  ytuiug  ttt«\  who  lone,  almost  as  soon  as  their  eyes  are  opened 
UIM>M  UIW  t\)>  \Hm\mtM)v'>e  9k>me  form  ixf  direct  attack  upon  its  many  miseries. 
iU«H4itt«»  to  Ku^laud— £K>m  the  t«>rritorv  of  Fleeter  John,  or  some  place  as 
Xiwtt^h— aud  with  th«  iieirmi«»iou  of  his  father  (who  is  the  widower  of  an  English 
iri^\  'ixwkt*  hiutself.  iu  a  litv  v^f  isnialor  among  the  English  poor,  to  die  task 
0^  a^^uiritv^  «\U''h  a  real.  pracci««l  \vowledge  of  their  bie  as  may  enkbl*  him 
V>  Wl|^  tWttt.  lu  th*^  tueauwhil«.  hi;»  lutroductioas  j^ive  hici  the  entry  to  '^*  :h« 
X^Nr>^  K>«C  *i«ci*ty."  aud~«ttd.  iu  6ic;»  his  career  in  England  has  a  riqT:in.cy  cf 
«iMklnMt  aK>Ut  1^  which  ettWcually  prevents  your  nityin^  h;n.  or  arfTniriac  sis 
«i|bh4iM«idv'« :  «:  l<^ast>  u(>  to  a  cert^v.  point  ix:.  the  story.  3£r.  H-^lps  is  :co 
U)^;e«tvu«  a  «aau  ^'«>S  tv>  ^*rest^»  thU  re^uCr.  so  he  v.vnrrive«  to  s&at^'h  the  reader's 
i^Wkfiath^  by  a  ■>ji*.»^vt^^'i:itr-\  ^^mie  wv.'n^in^  men  who  scspecC  Caarrrrr'* 
1ltM4i>i^M  vmT  acetytii.  Mtidl  hiut  a  ^atle  pc«»:it-^-«a  i2fi>r3Al  machizje.  wiifca 
VfMr^  Muii4!»  htv; :  t^tw  bsf  )CV&»  ««.-ci'e  yi:y.  a:'b>r  alL  Fmrjcrascc  b  'xyS..  cos 
eiM^^^MCJit*  w«ft;xt  lettolijns  se  pAggur.  ^vUidoured.  by  the  ocsui?*.  pcQiwtids  witL 
h»»  Vmeiis^wt^  "I'lait*..  aaui  lUiaB<^^^w  to  t^ike  cut  oi:  Fnpiint  tots  wa-j^  nw 
«MM<NrttiJL  <jt^  a  w^vtty.  ia  jpMLtI»aMti  aa<l  laiiaas..  s«  well  js  law  peoclf  :  .irdrilly 
ija9^^^^.'t»^  v/tt^  Ms^^%  Ivctt  iu  j^xsiloc.  bat  canhltf  of  ^»  b«s&  intu  Itilr 
|«Ht<N.  **  a  ''  T^Mt^Yi^l  JEiiKocd  "  in.  tw  7«:^  to  wrhcc  ximtfiLT.  Tlw  'suck. — 
«hji»M«.  tiJte  '^  Ivdbttr  ^  M  BUT.  i»  ACvmAsof  is.  thie  wiliiaiMB  or  bs isciiiiais^ — s 
i}»Qer«^>«~wti  wvth  vvmsMu^k  vvaTt>rj«t»ai$v  as«i  facets.  ;r*  ^  rrne  wsiu&l 
)fer>  Ui»i^ HMf* md»i^  »?imJ<Jitr  >;  utt..  isd  s^  ala^.'sc  jogrsesi.'naiy  £zIL  li.'r^m  jmi 
IkHtiity  t^:t,c^  lu  ^ivrlsjtsc^.  wvtouijrifiy.  f.vtl  sidj^iaers..  «nintr:iin.  and  tot;  ':k?f.  IJi 
tw  $«fCvtiJLttir»  ^T.  IWi^  ..'^cnK^  siif  ail  ta^  iu:£ruje»  -.  thif  jkill  Trxii  W3ii:a  'itf 
%M».'Jht«  v/dT  v.'JMcsM.-cw.  «3il  ai»  9«rc«c  jf  ^■jocoixis  jiir>}-<a»n«w^  I:  iia»  bmai 
tatd.  ^bitt  ^  vnt^mcttv  3i)  aujis  4  i^^isi.>c  mduIh  %ar«  -a  taa  ^Itimtuii  'sar  it 
^  ')i^  gxui«;tu^i««  ^(tiu.Ud^:  tsar  .&  3Uka  wou  tusswisik  t3i>  skaautcr.  W3ik{»vnEr 
4ti»  sank  >.tt  :a\/  -imr  7tdHC  3my  Jw.  iMlit^  JissuzRulr  >«un:£  ra  taar  jrur.  !!!» 
met  <iiMittit£«^v  ix-Mi  thtf  ^ua.-^  ^  Sir.  Hr.'in«.  3ttc:  ^ntewl.  .slL  "a^  nj^rnns  im 
ikiteiAt^y  irawn — LjpI  !.jv-u«w«.  L^ri  I'l-wcanr.  Xai_qre.  Zarfi.  rauz^oin.  uiil 
IJIi^  :«N»c  .  .uta  -lo  iuc  .iiu  9mJ.  thtt  jfury  -/l  .' jonr  Tiamir  Trdtuur  :iE*nic:; 
Uitarer  v  '.t»  «?.via(iu»aiM.  laoiuc  tau.  joil  bvctur  wiriumc  anim^  ji/w  seac 
ilk  ^tttp*'^^  ^-  •-»'^^  ^  ^  ;iv«r;«'  iicn.  ji  'trnnu;!  juiftirng; 

w&«nc»  ^M«i.     ^y  Six.'  Jkidior  ji    *  5\utto   Sai$«. *    W3iL  ±xbv  ^"*ti^ »..»■. 

^  -.SL:io»-jaft$v  :tf  .:RtTva»  a  -varrc  iu  ."jrmpitoCiy  .uxd.  pwcrBvdT'TaBiiaait  a»  *  Zdctui 
^iaU)!.  '  Ix  -.«.  :»wtw  t  3ttiiM  :uyd  utau  I  :xunu.  Hun  v«  jam  3u  ju&twxcuibu. 
TJInnn'-nin.  :iin»w3i  us  nt  ^mbi  jv tiw  'iiai*iiimiy  s  tha  snry.     ^ 
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as  thougli  it  •were  real,  and  not  inronted  at  all ;  the  close  and  loving  observations 
of  a  long  life  carefully  grouped  round  a  few  characters  rather  than  an  effort  of 
imagination,  pure  and  simple.  Art,  in  its  fiimplicity  and  nnpretendingnesa,  haa 
come  very  near  to  hiding  art ;  and  yet  there  in  more  of  ve.1l  romance,  moro  feel- 
ing of  thu  ptrango  trngody  that  lies  at  the  centre  of  all  human  existonco,  than 
wo  find  in  the  most  ambitinns  inventions.  Tie  local  colonriiig,  and  the  quaint, 
tender  suggestiveness  of  the  dialect  ni*e.  in  the  author's  hands,  very  useful  in 
helping  the  main  effect — deep  emotion  rising  to  tho  lip,  yot  abvly  sinking  down 
again,  like  sap  to  the  roots,  full  of  life,  yet  never  rising  to  rfower.  It  might 
appear  as  though  the  characters,  in  their  simplicity,  wore  very  easy  to  represent; 
but  when,  as  in  this  case,  they  are  suddenly  lifted  out  of  their  simple  ways  into 
the  most  artificial  entanglements,  it  is  felt  to  be  a  great  triampb  to  completely 
maintain  their  individuality,  and  not  let  it  vanish  at  last  in  thin  epray.  Yet 
we  never  find  ouraelves  questioning  the  reality  of  the  personages,  or  of  thoir 
words,  and  justifying  thom  to  outRolves  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  story — we 
simply  acquiesce  in  their  right  to  do  as  they  do,  becaui*o  of  their  clearly  distmcted 
characters.  Lettice  Lisle,  in  hor  strange  self- composure  and  qniot  dignity, 
remains  simply  Lettice  Lisle  through  all  the  tflrrors  of  the  fair-trading— oiid 
the  trials  of  Caleb's  honest,  but  unrequited,  love  ;  and  not  till  the  last  glimpse 
we  get  of  her  does  it  seem  to  us  as  though  the  outlines  were  ever  so  little  blurred. 
Some  of  the  touches  in  luckleits,  woman-hating  Caleb's  love-making  are  truly 
tender,  and  have  a  strango  morning  freshness  about  them,  with  all  its  dewy 
enrprises  and  shy  revelations — 

<"L(>t  me  go,  Caleb!  >\'Tiat  good  were  it  stopping?  If  you'd  as  manv words  as 
there's  drops  in  the  eea,  don't  ye  see  that  it  wouldn't  sinuify  now  ?    It's  too  late' 

"•But  yo  might  try  and  see  whether  yc  coiddn'l  fnney  me  if  he  don't  como  back 
again.    Who  i.*  ho,  and  what  is  he,  and  what  is  hf)  like  f 

"•  'Twouldn't  make  no  odds  whether  he  comes  or  no,  I  should  go  on  caring  just  the 
same ;  and  love  don't  come  by  wishing  or  not  wishing  it,'  ewid  she,  sorrowfully. 

"He  sat  down  on  tho  shingle  lookitig  so  miscrablo  that  Lcttice's  tender  heait  would 
not  let  her  leavo  him. 

" '  It's  on'y  just  now,'  pleaded  ahe— '  it  won't  bo  bad  long :  yo  know  ye  never  thought 
much  not  of  women-I'olk ;  it  can't  have  been  but  like  yesterday  iis  yu  could  ha'  thowt 
on  me.' 

"He  shook  his  bead  ruefully.  '  I  believe  'twero  firom  the  first  day  as  ever  I  set  eyes 
upon  ye,  and  caixied  ye  acros*  the  water,  though  maybe  I  didn't  Iniow  it;  and  a  light 
heft  yo  was  in  my  arms,  Lettie,  that  day,  for  all  yo'ro  such  a  heavy  one  to  my  heart 
now.' 

"  *  I'm  BO  sorry,  but  ye'll  think  no  more  on  it  after  a  bit,  Caleb,'  said  she ;  '  there's  no 
end  o'  young  mKids  as  is  better  nor  mc  nil  to  nothing.' 

"'Whut's  other  young  maids  to  me?'  anawered  he,  bitterly:  'it's  you  as  I  want. 
My  love's  like  tho  gruat  sea  washin'  over  me,  it's  so  strong.  I  niver  thought  as  man 
could  feel  so,'  he  went  on,  without  attending  to  her  as  she  tried  to  soothe  him.  'Seems 
as  if  I'd  took  the  disease  worse  becauae  I'm  older,*  he  said,  with  a  hitter  laugh.  '  Como 
to  me,  Lottie,  trj-  and  think  o'  it  again,  Lettie.  You  say  you're  sorry ;  why  will  yo 
answer  off  like  that  short,  without  u  thought  like ':'  cried  tho  poor  follow,  springing  up 
as  he  saw  that  she  still  lingered  by  him,  and  stretching  out  his  arms  towards  her. 

"She  turned  hastily  and  ran  from  hiin." 

Lettice's  love  for  young  Wallcott,  the  son  of  the  grinding  money-lender,  is 
beautifully  pictured  in  its  results  on  her  life.  Iler  dare-devil,  scapegrace  father, 
who  suddenly  comes  and  claims  her  from  poor  undo  Amyas,  whose  heart 
is  so  bound  up  hi.  her,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  of  the  characters  who  comes  too 
near  to  a  sot  conventional  type.  His  smuggling  enterprises  seem  as  though 
they  would  twine  around  poor  Lettice  the  chain  of  a  terrible  fate.  Her  nephow, 
Ned,  and  her  own  lover,  Wallcott,  are  concerned  in  her  father's  capture. 
Indeed,  as  she  is  being  driven  home  to  Amyas's  farm  from  tho  Puckspiece — the 
amuggler's  head-quartors — sho  sees  one  man  pursuing  another,  sees  first  one 
and  then  the  other  rush  over  the  cliff;  and  she  uaBUccessfully  begs  the  man 
driving  her  to  go  to  the  rescue.  In  this  way  circumstances  close  around  tho 
heroine  with  a  sense  of  fatality,  and  yet  the  pure,  young  heart  remains  strong, 
and  bravo,  and  equal  to  service  in  midst  of  it  aU.  The  grand,  simple  upright- 
ness of  Amyos  and  Lettice,  amidst  the  over- mastering  and  crushing  misery  of 
the  position,  has  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  drama  in  it — notwith- 
standing that  so  much  is  different.  Here  is  the  same  calm,  reliant  fronting  of  wha 
VOL,  XIV.  K   K 
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•eems  a  calamitous  fatality,  witliout  eith«T  fretfalDeu  or  outcrr;  the  eaxna 
]>atlietic  Btram  of  sileDtly-apprehcnded  mystery  tisiag  through  the  carrent  of 
isdividual  feeling,  though  uerer  reduced  to  articulate  words;  aud  th«  same 
Cootra^t  between  the  simple  motives  of  the  aotors,  and  tho  stran^ly  in  rolled 
aod  perplexing  circumstances  amid  which  they  are  thrown.  And  the  i»owerfiii 
inHuences  of  religious  belief  are  cunningly  interblended,  and  give  a  diplh  of 
tone  to  the  whole.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  are  two  excellent  character?,  trbo?© 
Influence  on  Lettice  is  clearly  traceable  in  the  way  of  deepening  her  - 
.  azid  giving  cleaniesa  to  many  of  her  views  of  life.  Some  of  Mrs.  Jes^ 
.in  their  direct  wisdom  and  sharn sense  of  concrete  fact,  are  well  worth  noiioii^^  ; 
tnd  many  of  her  huoband's  not  les8  90,  with  their  note  of  simple  faith  and  pious 
inquiry.  But  for  this  wo  have  not  space.  "We  can  only  very  warmly  recommend, 
this  fctory  to  our  readers  as  being  a  true  work  of  art,  thrilling  with  suj^gcstioi 
and  full  of  strangest  puzzles,  jui$t  as  everything  pertaining  to  human  nal 
inevitably  is  seen  to  M  when  apprehended  and  presented  to  ua  by  a  great ; 
truly  creative  mind. 

Kilmmy.    By  Wtt.t.tam  Black.    Auttior  of  "lior©  or  Mazhage,"  "In  Silk 
Attire."     London  :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 

Amoxo  recent  novels  those  of  Mr.  William  Black  have  made,  and  very  rapidljf  I 
too,  a  marked  impreesiou  upon  the  public.  In  his  new  work  Mr.  Black  hai 
produced  another  book  which  has  the  name  general  eharacteristicd,  but  whicl 
win  not  carry  his  reputation  any  farther.  The  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Black's 
writing  are  now  well  anown.  He  has  a  kind  of  ingenious  ease,  which  occa- 
sionally looks  like  almost  wiHoil  carelessness.  He  exhibits  abundantly  tho 
cnlture  of  a  man  of  society  as  well  as  a  man  of  books.  Nobody  can  thoroughly 
enjoy  his  novels  who  cannot  read  French  and  Qerman,  and  who  does  not  know 
something  of  good  society.  In  "  KUmeny  "  we  have  a  long'auecdote  told  entirely 
in  French,  and  there  is  no  end  of  Qermun,  classical  or  not  classical.  Due  fuuit 
of  '•  Kilmeny  "  is  that  tho  author  has  attempted  to  work  up  far  too  many  ej'i.-^odee, 
and  another  is  that  the  conclusion  is  hurried.  But  if  Mr.  Black's  cunm!]-:  has 
anywhere  failed  him  it  is  his  own  fault — his  capacity  is  evident  upon  everjr 
page.  We  have  in  "Kilmeny"'  the  same  speculative  intelligence,  the  samo' 
power  of  epigrammatic  humour,  the  same  gift  of  sensuous  description,  und  tho 
iame  versatile  sympathy  as  we  had  learnt  to  admire  in  previous  novels  by  tha 
same  writer.  Bonnie  Leslie  is  the  author's  favourite  coquette  in  another  areaaf 
and  very  well  she  is  drawn ;  but  Polly,  the  artist's  model,  will  carrj-  oil'  all  tho 
eutfragea,  in  spite  of  the  beautiful  portrait  of  Ueeter.  Ucatherleigh  is  well  done,  f  J 
but  ho  too  obviously  aad  too  strongly  suggests  Warrington  in  "  Pendeunis.'* 
The  following  psttMge  will  give  some  idea  of  Mr.  Black's  power  of  describing' 
soenary: — 

"  I  was  proud  of  my  natiro  countr>'  when  we  saw  it,  then  in  all  its  spring  gittaeiy*. 
The  youD^  hawtbozn  was  oat  in  the  hedges,  the  chestnut-bads  were  borstiBg,  the  nlia 
were  sprinkled  over  with  leaves;  and  tho  vindy  douds  that  croaaod  the  hlu^-  ^in-inir  fj^y. 

Eve  to  the  far-oS*  woods  and  hills  a  constant  motion  of  shadow  and  simlii.  ivA 

tdscapes  at  every  st^p.     Wo  drove  through  the  old-fashioned  %-iIlagee—  «ith 

its  stream  crowing  the  main  road ;  Amprshitm,  with  its  broad  stroet  and  twiu  rows  of 
quaint,  old,  red-brick  houses ;  MJ«wentUni.  with  its  ancient  abbey,  and  church  high  np 
on  the  hill,  and  then  we  foimd  ourwlvo*  in  the  valley  that  looks  up  to  Bumhoni. 

"  I  took  Franz  up  and  over  the  ehoik-hillii,  and  through  tlie  woods  that  wecv  new 
growing  rich  with  flowers.  Tht-st'  wcrt  a  wonder  to  him — the  wilderness  of  wild  hys» 
cinth,  u  lambent  blue ;  the  pale,  blush-tinted  anemone,  the  pink- veined  wood-eorrd,  Uas 
tiny  mosihatel,  the  d&rk  dog's-marcur^',  tho  golden  celandine :  and  everywhece  the 
perfume  of  the  s^'ect  violet,  clustered  among  ita  heart-shaped  leaves,  along  the  rabbit* 
banks  and  around  the  roots  of  the  trtca.  Tho  constant  animal  life,  £ilii(>— tiu-  i-udtlv 
squirrfil  runniu^f  up  the  slraight  sttm  of  a  ycmog  bctch,  the  diaappeara:  <^hxt 

intu  tlie  bramble*  of  a  chalk-hill,  thn  silent  flight  of  a  hare  across  th-  .-  I0 

some  distant  place  of  safety,  the  suiiden  whirr  of  a  cock  pheasant,  and  ....  ,,.  .  ^juit 
Berenniing  of  invs  ;  whOe  aU  aroond  were  the  bu9y  tom-tits,  and  thrashes,  and  black- 
birds, wim  o  glimpse  of  a  golden-crested  wren  hopping  from  Ijush  to  bush,  or  of  a 
kestrel  hanjrin^  high  up  in  the  blue,  his  wings  motionless.  Over  all  theec  agnin,  the 
liffht  and  motion  of  a  breexy  English  sky,  with  cimmlua  masses  of  white  cloud  that 
c&ssd  the  ranii|;ht  over  the  Bomhun  woods,  or  hid  the  distant  horizon  in  dark  lines  of 
•a  intense  purple." 
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**  Kilmeny,"  as  we  have  said,  will  not  add  to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Blaclc, 
but.  on  the  othur  hand,  it  should  bo  read  by  all  who  caro  for  a  good  story  ;  and, 
perhaps,  its  faults  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  a  three-volume 
n  iv«  1  are  «ot  entirely  favourable  to  the  free  play  of  qualities  so  high  as  those  of 
this  remarkable  writer. 


Estellt  RimeU. 


By  the  Author  of  '*  The  Private  Life  of  GalUeo." 
London :  MacmUJan  &  Co. 


Two  Volfl. 


Thts  is  a  book  of  very  decided  merit,  though  showing  a  curious  unevenneea 
of  mind.  The  career  of  Estelle  herself  «  drawn  so  naturally  and  n-ncon- 
ventionally,  with  so  complete  a  disregard  of  the  "  common  form"  e9tabU«!hed 
for  the  treatment  of  heromes  of  romance,  that  one  would  say  that  the  author 
must  have  observed  closely,  and  thought  much  for  herself.  We  say  "herBflf  " 
advisedly,  though  from  internal  evidence  only  ;  it  is  one  of  those  books  which 
miuit  l>a  a  woman's.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  in  it — less  in  its  style 
and  construction  than  in  its  ways  of  thinking  and  viewing  things — which 
seems  emphatically  "  young  "  and  unreal.  Thus,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  the  story  is  the  might  of  mothers.  Evidently  this  is  not  the  result 
of  desiirn  :  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  point  a  moral  from  it.  It  ia  due 
simplv  to  thi3  fact  that  in  the  author's  conception  of  life,  "  these  things  are 
not  otherwise,  but  thus."  There  are  throe  mothers  in  the  book,  quito  unlike 
each  (ithor  in  character  and  conduct.  Mrs.  Rusaoll  carries  her  point  by  calm 
force  of  will ;  Madame  de  Moutaigu,  by  perpetually  storming  and  "  nagging*' 
at  her  victims ;  and  Mrs.  Vivian,  by  coaxing.  But  they  all  have  this  in  com- 
mon, that  they  always  have  their  way.  Mrs.  Russell  succeeds  in  fnrcinj;  her 
daughter  into  marrying  a  man  she  does  not  love,  and  preventing  her  son  from 
marrying  a  woman  he  does  love — «r  thinks  he  does.  Madame  de  Montaigu 
insults  and  tyrannizes  over  Kstelle  and  her  husband,  Rjiymond  de  Montaigu. 
who  is  intended  for  the  very  reverse  of  a  weak-minded  young  man,  unohecked 
save  by  the  mildest  remonstrances;  and  Mrs?.  Vivian,  when  her  sou  has  every 
motive  that  can  urge  a  man  for  setting  off  at  ouco  for  the  south  of  France, 
manages  to  keep  him  at  her  side,  to  support  her  in  a  roozid  of  formal  country 
visiting.     AH  this  certainly  savours  strongly  of  nursery  doctrines. 

But  in  spitf!  of  these  terrible  mothers,  tho  story  is  very  well  told,  and 
undoubtedly  interesting,  The  way  in  which  Estelle,  when  once  married 
— though  so  far  from  commencing  with  love  for  Raymond,  she  is  in  love  with 
another  man — subsides  into  happiness  almost  against  h^r  wUl,  and  becomes 
fond  and  proud  of  her  devoted  and  highly-gilled  husband,  is  worked  out  with 

Seat  skill  and  fidelity  to  fact.  It  i.s  rather  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  departure 
Dm  the  established  tradition  that  none  but  unworthy  lovers  are  ever  incon- 
stant. Still  she  never  feels  that,  well  as  she  loves  Raymond,  he  is  quitf  to  her 
what  Louis  Vivian  would  have  been  ;  and  when,  after  many  years,  she  meets 
him  dying  of  consumption  at  Cauterets,  at  a  time  when  she  is  ill-pleased  with 
her  husband's  prolonged  absence  in  deference  to  his  mother,  one  is  disposed  to 
think  her  peace  in  danger.  But  though  there  i»  darkness  for  a  while,  the  storm 
passes  ;  and  there  is  no  shadow  of  estrangement  or  disunion  between  husband 
and  wife  in  tho  end. 

Tht»  scene  of  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the  story  is  laid  at  Toulouse  and 
its  noighbourhood,  which  enables  the  author  to  introduce  many  sketches  of  pro- 
vinciui  society  in  the  south  of  France,  with  which  she  seems  familiar.  Indeed, 
we  think  her  French  and  semi- French  characters,  such  as  Estelle  herself,  de- 
cidedly superior  to  the  English.  The  chief  fault  we  should  find  with  the  book 
would  be  a  tendency  to  a  redundancy  of  trivial  and  common-place  talk,  a 
blemish  only  too  common  in  novels  of  the  present  day,  springing  from  that 
worship  of  a  realism  which  is,  after  all,  a  false  realism,  which  Mr.  Anihony 
Trollope,  ■tt'ith  all  his  excellencies,  has  done  not  a  little  to  create  and  encourage. 
A  gfjod  deal  of  quiet  humour  shows  itself  here  and  there,  as  when  the  old 
Conit<j9se  de  Montaigu  tells  her  son  that  she  shall  make  it  her  business  to 
convert  Estelle  to  Catholicism,  as  he  must  understand  that  it  would  be  disagree- 
able to  her  that  any  one  bearing  her  name  should  be  damned  eternally.  And 
one  scone,  at  least,  between  Estelle  and  Sir  Louis  Vivian,  in  tho  mountains  at 
Cauterets,  is  of  real  power.  Both  for  good  work  actually  accomplished,  and 
fiftill  more  for  the  promise  we  think  it  gives  of  higher  excellence  in  the  future, 
we  cau  bestow  on  "  Estelle  Eusaell"  a  very  sincere  approval. 
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Irmm :  A  T«^  «/  JSTa^arua  Life.    BrCorrr  CsLkXXZS Tzma  Kr  Lrs.    Two 
TcftA.    T<nrnnn  :  SaikB&  4  Co. 

Ikxa  eoecs  bdere  os  am  de  ifaingiitw  of  m  Bnhrr.  imi  iflewaiiL  or  finefcor^ 
«■  Ak  hx9  ««ate  <tf  tkfr  HiDBanaa  Bknn  Eras.  Sie  ku  nre  gifiB.  aad  a 
pwT-Ti^'cagCT-  daKAStHscu  w^eii  Bakes  ber  betoTcd  «^  alL  Etcc  ^e  Baran, 
v&o  luu  t£t  rrt-Art^'  r£  hi*  cm,  -ncribt*  her  vi:a  &  trr.d  cf  icberiy  ■flnrtinn, 
aad  gfvca  ker  womnojecst  in  las  cmitie.  His  ii«pc«v,  C<occS  "g^^-^m*  ftOa  in 
]of«  vitA  Jhsr,  Set  is  tdnsA  to  aeks0«isdc«kB  mmiioc  to  hrp^rtf.  Ibr  Ae  eaaroe 
nrfsii'ii  d  tbe  Barm's  ayarhanriU  to  \tet :  asd.  Bwrdfa.  he  is  aor  of  entail  to 
Ae  tirfitfi,  obe  eccJitiQC  «^  saec«edts^  to  vha^  is.  tliat  \m  Kasfi  i=arTT  •  la^ 
«f  copal  rxcJc  Xov  Irnw  srnqMtazKS  deapir  vitk  the  u;)aa2i«ks  of  Hangazy. 
taactaift  ineocnnoo-»ital>er|iarfiitB,and  ditft^athe  iiieaaf  beijBg  aBoh^tan 
CoobS  ir*lTr-«T>  ia  j^iat  about  to  csc&pe  from  the  «*^^*— '^raa  m  vkidi  bfer  aociety 
places  bim,  by  seeidiie  a  cev  fidd  cf  admisare.  vben  thetv  eciae  kints  of 
p«MBc^'  oatncAksatjd  Bofaeiaiui  scLeioM.  iaviudt  IrBa's  fiober.  die  Mrwazd, 
■m  iBTolTed.  Tlus  kecpa  tiie  Cooct  at  home ;  *xA  -oj^SJix*  ptoceed  from  bad  tt» 
vofafc,  cz.til  tike  steward  geta  ikotiee  to  quit.  Jost  tkea  Inta  diMppTi,  and, 
BOtvithataivdbLr  tliait  all  aeardi  is  mado  for  iwr,  it  is  aoae  tnae  inJaia  aha  ia 
diapareied.  Tbisa  a  vou&dcd  peasant  ia  inazid  lij  Coant  g«*™*".  who  bean 
a  latter  to  the  Baroa  from  Irma.  In  it  die  teOs  him  that,  not  being  abfe  to 
Cm*  the  idea  of  departnxa,  and  in  order  to  spate  the  JwiHTigB  of  all,  ahe  has 
tatEOiL  icfiige  ia  a  eoavant.  The  Banm,  at  last.  tdU  his  sistor,  his  nephew, 
«ad  flie  rest,  an  important  cpiaode  «rf  his  earfy  life.  Irma  ia  his  own  bgitiiiiatn 
iragjbter,  mxA  the  work  eada  by  her  being  rescued  from  tiie  eoareBt,  and,  in 
Joe  time,  married  to  Coont  Kalinan.  Thia,  of  comae,  is  bat  As  barest  si  nhitoti 
cf  file  storj,  wkidk  is  wnxigkt  oat  with  much  inganmty,  sobtle  depaeling  «f 
fhcrafti  ly  and  dna  introdactiop  of  plots  and  eoontearphita.  Sometuaes,  ii  aeema 
to  as,  the  writer  erra  oa  the  side  of  seeing  romantic  auCi/k,  thus,  to  eone 
extent,  ^Mffling  the  effect  of  what  might  otherviae  haT«  beea  Talnable  for  ita 
finflifnl  repccaentations  of  Hnngazian  society.  The  aothor  has  facility  in  ooa" 
stmction,  and  keeps  the  sobaidiaiy  tnddent}  in  das  and  earefol  psoportion, 
wUla  ret  he  eonoeals  his  aecxet  very  skilfiilly.  till  his  own  time  amies  to 
imraYel  die  inrotred  skein  of  incidents.  Inna  is  sketAed  with  mnA  care;  and 
■»  is  flw  Baron's  inq)enoiu,  and  lather  aelf-interested,  sstar.  Some  of  the 
aahocdizkate  characters  prore  that  the  writer  has  a  fscnlty  for  quiet  hnmoor ; 
aad  there  is  an  eaae  and  lightnfaa  about  dm  workmanship  geoexaQy,  whidi 
Bakea  us  hope  to  meet  with  Count  Tetter  du  Lys  again,  and  <m  ground  which 
win  not  be  quite  so  lineign  to  us  as  that  he  has  tzaveraed  in  thia  Tery  interest- 
ing norel. 

Terence  JTcGcwtui,  Ou  IrUh  Tenant.    By  G.  L.  Toxtexhav.    Ia  Two  Tola;. 
London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

If  we  beliered  at  all  in  the  possibility  of  "'■^■"g  fiction  serre  any  lue/nl 
puzpoae,  in  reference  to  the  settlement  of  difficult  and  keenly-disputed  quee- 
tiont,  we  should  aay  this  was  really  a  good  story.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who 
has  obeerred,  and  can  reflect  back  both  individual  character  and  general  ten- 
deodes  with  a  peculiar  TiTidneas  and  force.  Terence  McGowan  is  tenant  under 
Mr.  Bochfini,  a^ood  landlord,  who  sympathizes  with  his  tenantry,  and  enoou- 
fagea  them  to  improre  their  farms.  Terence  is  a  great  fevourite  inxh  his 
hmdlord,  intelligent,  and  hard-working.  Bat  Mr.  Bochfert  is  shot  <Hie  day 
when  defending  his  friend.  Lord  Siiriey,  who,  though  the  holder  of  somewhiU 
daffinrent  views,  is  about  to  be  wedded'  to  his  daughter.  Then  the  estate  falls 
into  other  hands ;  the  old  tenants  either  have  to  pay  increased  rents,  or  are 
■RTed  with  notices  to  quit.  Terence  McQowan  is  one  of  these ;  but  he  has 
•pedal  indignities  to  submit  to  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Marjoribanks  and  his  agent 
---at  all  events,  he  thinks  so,  and  broods  over  the  injuries  done  him.  His  mind 
at  length  loses  its  balance,  and  after  a  loog  struggle  with  himself,  he  shoots 
the  agent.  He  is  afterwards  hunted  over  the  country,  and  manages  to  hide 
himself  from  the  police,  because  all  the  sympathies  of  the  people  are  with  him. 
He  makes  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  at  last  sails  for  America.  The  sufferings 
of  his  wife,  who  falls  into  a  high  fever  under  the  excitement  of  the  crime, 
are  heartrending ;  and  the  doee  of  the  novel  is  effective  in  its  grim  pathos. 
Some  of  the  other  chaxacten  also  are  well  toiu^ed  off;  as,  for  instance,  I^dy 
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Eleanor  EocMort,  with  her  mild  conBervatiKm.  There  are  exquisite  paesnge* 
of  desci-iption  here  and  there :  and  the  novel,  as  a  whole,  is  skilfully  planned, 
and  eH'ectiTely  wrought  out ;  btit  as  wo  have  said  already,  we  are  doubtful  of 
the  policy  of  lashing  the  imagination  to  the  one-sided  eervice  of  a  purely  political 
object.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Mr.  Tottenham  has  struggled  to 
be  fair  and  faithful ;  only  his  Appendix  itself  strongly  backs  our  criticism. 

EaaatfM  and  Stonts.    By  the  late  Q.  W.  Bosanquet.    With  an  Introductory 
Chapter  by  Captain  0,  R  Brackknuubo,  E.A.    Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

Tni3  little  volume  has  a  mournful  iutoroat.  Mr.  Bo«anquet  died  in  hia 
twonty-fifth  year,  llo  had  beoa  for  some  years  an  oHicor  in  the  army,  from 
which  private  reasons  led  him  to  retire,  and  after  this  he  found  an  oppi)iatmenit 
in  the  Civil  Service.  We  can  easily  believe  that  a  mind  of  such  sensitiveness 
did  not  find  itself  at  ea^e  in  the  army  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  was  m  much  exer- 
cised as  to  the  beat  means  of  elevating  the  common  soldiers  only  goes  to  con- 
firm this  view.  Some  of  those  little  sketches  were  written  to  be  read  to  a 
gathering  of  privates ;  and  wo  can  easily  imagine  how  the  writer  struggled  to 
make  them  hit  the  available  points.  Yet  in  readiog  them  we  feel  that  their 
chief  merits  are  hardly  such  aa  would  suit  them  for  this  purpose.  He  was  too 
meditative,  too  solf-absorbed,  and  delicate  in  his  way  of  conceiving  things  to 
have  thoroughly  succeeded  in  this.  Yet,  doubtleaa,  hia  vorj*  preeence  and  effort 
would  have  good  results  on  those  he  wished  to  benefit.  The  little  stories  are 
hcautiiul,  hut  they  are  monotonous  and  self-coloured,  and  want  reality.  In 
the  essays  there  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  a.s  to  militai'v  oxuniina- 
tions,  promotion  in  the  army,  religion  in  the  army,  and  combination  among 
workmen.  The  latter  essay  we  have  read  with  deep  interest,  as  showing  how 
anxious  this  young  man  was  to  master  the  practical  problems  of  the  time. 
"  Off  the  Line  "  has  a  tenderly  pathetic  interest  in  the  h^ht  of  the  little  preface, 
which  is  done  simply,  yet  with  sympathy  and  appreciation. 


YI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ginx'a  Baby :  Hit  Birth  and  other  Hfia/ortunet.    Ijondon  :  Strahan  &  Co. 

Here  is  a  writer  whose  humour  ia  deliciously  genuine,  albeit  somewhat  grim. 
This  is  the  first  Impression  the  little  volume  loaves  on  the  mind  of  the  reader ; 
it  is  a  slower  and  more  difScult  matter  to  decide  aa  to  how  far  he  ha.s  achieved 
his  practical  purpose.  Through  the  light  and  hurried  play  of  hia  fancv,  the  points 
of  the  most  terriolo  social  problems  show  themselves  keenly,  and  wiih  that  dark 
ja^geduess  and  terrorful  meaning,  which  come  out  more  and  more  fully  when 
Dnght  light  plays  round  the  edges  of  anything  black  and  awful.  And  this 
Rttthor  wnirla  the  dancing  lights  of  his  genius  round  the  whole  circle  of  hia 
social  Inferno  with  such  strange  whimsicality  now  and  then,  that  we  are  afraid 
at  our  own  laughter  ;  and  on  second  thoughts  take  om^elves  to  task  for  yielding 
ourselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  ffrotesquerie.  That  the  book  has  this  effect 
is  a  proof  that  our  author  has  not  wholly  failed  in  hit^  purpose.  The  earnest 
sigh  ia  felt  beneath  the  surface-rattle  and  sudden  kaleidoscopic  changes  ;  and 
wo  find  reUef  in  a  powerful  impulse,  if  not  to  active  effort,  then  to  that  pro- 
found sympathy  which  is  near  akin  to  effort.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to 
exposo  flie  absurdities  of  the  machinery  by  which  society  in  England  has  agreed 
to  di.scharge  its  duties  towards  pauperdom  and  tlioso  on  the  verge  of  paupcrdom. 
Nearly  all  the  darker  social  problom.s  run  up  iuto  this  one  of  over -population. 
und  tho  inefficient  moans  of  dealing  timeously  with  the  large  masses  who  stand 
on  tho  border  line  of  vice  and  crime,  struggling  to  escape,  yet  every  mouiL-nt 
drawn  fatefully  further  and  further  on.  To  outline  the  iaea  of  the  b«x)k  would 
simply  be  to  spoil  its  interest.  Ginx's  Bab}*  ia  the  feeble  martyr  to  social 
progress ;  the  terrible  sacrifice  which  civilization  otTora  up  in  its  efforts  aftvr 
complete  self-adjustment.  In  a  series  of  short  chapters  the  typical  creature  is 
followed  from  stage  to  stage ;  society  and  iU-iUrectcd  benevolence  only  inter- 
poung,  and  saving  from  lesser  sofiermgs  to  precipitate  into  greater  ones,  till  at 
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leng:tb.  liftor  infinite  labour  and  means  spent,  the  poor  wretch,  alteniatfly 
ouddlorl  and  cuffed,  oltornatoly  overfed  and  starred,  escapao  out  of  a  life  of 
misi-'ry  by  the  short  cut  bo  eaay  to  tho  miserable.  A  dra.p  upon  sociotv  liviiiq;, 
and  unmoumed  wlien  doad,  ho|»oes  his  .dark  way,  cursing ;  and  society  lialanoea 
its  account,  atd  finds  loss,  only  loss;  and  yet  it  just  shrugs  its  shouLdera,  aud 
goo8  on  preciaely  as  before. 

Thero  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  statement  of  the  problem  in  this  concrete 
fttfihion  m\ut  have  moro  effect  than  regiments  of  argumenta.  The  only  qualifi- 
cation to  be  made  is,  that  here  and  there,  although  the  humour  never  becomes 
so  broad  as  to  hide  the  serious  purpose  that  lies  beneath,  the  exaggeration 
sometimes  presses  too  close  in  upon  tho  real  substance  of  the  work  ;  so  that 
there  is  a  temptation  to  feel  that  the  writer  is  forcing  a  point  rather  than  repre- 
sunting  things  ovou  with  a  genci-al  regard  to  faithmlness,  as  he  was  in  duty 
bound  to  do.  This  feeling  is  somewhat  intensifi«jd,  tof>.  whenover  the  writer 
comes  to  hand-to-band  nght  with  inetitutionB  and  individuals,  easily  reoog- 
uiHublelhroughhis  laughably  droll  yet  cutting  paragraphs.  But  the  book  is,  on 
tbii  whole,  one  of  the  most  original  and  humorous  we  have  read  for  long. 
"W'e  have  only  abatained  from  epitome  or  extract  that  wo  may  lead  our  rt^ors 
to  procure  the  volume  for  themselves.  They  will  not  grudge  eithcT  the  money 
or  the  pains,  which  we  assui'e  them  wiU  be  amply  repaid  in  that  genuine 
laughter  which  has  a  heart  of  earnest  sympathy,  leading  to  benevolent  impulses 
and  to  enlargements  of  hope  for  the  miserable  and  the  stiioken — "those  con- 
ecripts  of  society  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  and  who,  fighting  our  battle,  were  so 
marred." 

T/<e  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Naiiont.    By  Geouoe  W.  Cox,  M.A.,  late  Scholar 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     Loudon:  Longmans. 

OBVIOT78LT,  it  is  impossible  to  notice  these  volumes  in  anything  like  the 
manner  they  deserve  in  this  department  of  the  Review  ;  we  can  only  in  a  few 
words  signalixo  the  fact  of  their  appearance,  and  express  the  hope  of  devoting 
more  space  to  them  at  some  future  time.  Mi'.  Cox's  theme  stretches  pretty 
well  over  the  whole  sphere  of  human  learning ;  for  he  is  concerned  with  pnono- 
mena  which  date  from  the  first  iiifrint  speo<-'h  of  mun,  and  cast  their  broad 
shadows  over  every  dcvelopniont  of  human  thought  and  belief.  HumBu  lau- 
^lago  is  properly  his  Held,  through  its  manifold  manifestations  and  modifica- 
tions; and  his  aim  ia  to  prove  how,  in  spite  of  their  varied  forma,  all  myths 
have  a  common  source  or  ground ;  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  simple  record 
of  the  dim  conceptions  of  the  early  men  as  to  physical  fact  and  law.  He  wishes 
to  reduce  them  all  to  one  type,  to  draw  their  various  far-shining  threads  of 
meaning  and  reference  into  one  point. 

"  In  the  BpontaiieouB  utterances  of  thoughts  awakened  by  outward  phenomena,  we 
have  the  5oarce  of  the  myths,  which  may  be  regarded  as  primary.  But  it  is  obvious 
such  myths  would  be  produced  only  so  lon^  as  the  words  emplojed  wero  used  in  their 
originul  nn-iininf;.  While  men  were  ct)nsciou8  of  di^sorifjing  only  the  dopwture  of  the 
Bnn  when  they  said,  'Endvmion  sloops,'  tlio  nu'th  had  not  passod  beyond  its  tiret  stage; 
but  if  onr«  the  meaning  of  the  word  wore  eithpr  in  part  or  wholly  forpotten,  tho  creation 
«f  a  new  personality  midw  this  name  would  hwotne  inevitHblp,  and  the  chsngt*  would  bo 
renderod  both  more  certain  and  more  rapid  by  the  vory  wealth  of  words  which  tliey 
lavielied  on  the  uif^hts  and  objects  which  most  impressed  their  imagination.  A  thouMnd 
phraoes  would  bo  um'd  to  describe  the  action  of  the  honeficoot  or  consuming  sun,  of  the 
peutle  or  .iwful  nig^ht,  of  the  playful  or  furious  wind ;  atid  overj*  word  or  phrase  became 
the  genu  of  u  now  story,  Hii  »oon  as  tho  niimi  loMt  itti  hold  on  tho  original  foi-c<>  of  the 
nouic.  Thufl  in  tho  Folyonymy,  which  was  the  result  of  tho  ciiihost  funn  of  haman 
thouf^ht,  wo  have  the  gurm  of  the  great  epics  of  later  times,  and  of  the  countless  legends 
w)ii'  h  )nak<'  up  tho  rich  atores  of  m3'thical  tradition.  Thoro  wus  no  bound  or  limit  to 
th"  iinitijf.K  siigitrcstod  by  tho  sim  in  his  cver-vnrj'ingf  aspects;  and  for  over)'  one  of  theoe 
aspects  tfu\v  would  have  a  fittinp  expression,  nor  could  human  memory  retain  tho  CTnct 
moaning  of  nil  those  phrases,  when  the  nujn  who  u.sed  them  had  been  scattered  from 
their  original  home.  Old  epithets  would  now  become  the  natnea  of  new  beings,  and  tho 
legends  so  formed  would  constitute  tho  o\ns»  of  gei^mdanj  myths.  But  in  all  tJiis  there 
would  hi?  no  di»iea.4e  of  langi;ngu.  Tho  fuilure  would  be  tliat  of  memory  alone, — a  failure 
inevitable,  yet  not  to  bo  ragretted,  when  wo  think  of  tho  rich  harvest  of  beauty  which 
tlio  poets  of  man}'  ages  and  many  lands  have  reaped  from  tho«o  half-remembered 
woi"ds." 
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"WTiether  or  not  the  reader  wiU  agree  with  Mr.  Cox  in  tracing  tlie  origin  of 
myth  8o  detinitively  to  man's  first  contact  with  Y>hy8ical  nature,  or  be  inclined 
rather  to  agree  with  Mr,  Gladstone  and  others  in  finding  in  the  myths  tho 
dispersed  yet  radiaut  fragments  of  a  primitive  revelation,  it  will  be  impoasiblo 
for  him  not  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Cox  a  wide  and  careful  reeearch,  his  complete 

frasp  of  facts,  his  keen  instinct  for  coherentlj'  relating  what  is  distant,  and 
ringing  out  sudden  light  from  tho  contact.  The  book  is  a  solid  and  masterly 
one  on  a  great  subject,  and  should  be  carefully  studied  by  every  one  who  takes 
the  leoat  interest  in  liberal  learning. 

Tht  Afftf/fm  IlurMhiat :  being  the  Tiewa  of  a  Siameee  Mini.?ter  of  State  on  his 
own  and  other  Beligiona.  Translated,  witli  Remarks,  by  ILexry  Ai-VBAsteu, 
Interpreter  of  H.B.M.  Consulate-General  in  Slam.   London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

This  is  a  curious  little  volume  ;  but  it  is  as  suggestive  as  it  is  curious,  iiot- 
withstandiug  that  it  brings  before  us  a  tj'po  of  intelligence  with  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  the  English  temper  to  fully  sympathizo.  Wo  know  a 
good  deal  of  tho  lithe  intellect  of  the  Brahmin,  gliding  with  serpentine  sinuosity 
round  absurdest  dogmas,  yet  sul&cieutly  in)mobiio  not  to  trust  itself  to  even 
a  momentary  dct^iehment,  so  aa  to  view  them  quite  indopendentlj'  of  its  own 
relation  to  them.  Englishmen  aro  inclined  to  think,  indeed,  that  if  they  could 
only  effect  this  detachment,  the  ^nctory  were  more  than  half  won  ;  and  certainly 
English  education  is  doing  very  much  in  this  direction.  But  here  we  have  an 
Oriental,  who  has  so  completely  detached  the  individual  reason  from  ev»iry  typo 
of  dogmatic  truth,  that  he  can  contemplate  all  forms  of  faith  with  equal  serenity 
and  urbane  patience — can  even  calmly  scrutinize  tho  basis  of  his  ownBuddhit>m, 
carefully  ]>ttre  away  and  reject  what  is  iucougruous,  contradictory,  and  absurd ; 
and  yet  find  in  the  depths  of  its  spiritual  reason  what  satisfies  him  more  fully 
than  aught  else  whatever.  Here,  assuredly,  intellect  has  obtained  free  play ; 
but  our  Buddhijit  Minister  ha^j  learned  the  lesson,  so  hard  for  human  nature  tv 
loam,  that  it  can  only  hope  to  reach  truth  by  first  distrusting  it-s  own  te]uleucie<<, 
and  entering  on  such  profound  studios  with  an  assured  conviction  that  every- 
thing man  has  ever  believed  has  8om.e  glimmering  of  truth  iu  it ;  but  that,  ou 
the  othi^r  hand,  no  religious  system  hotj  loug  been  able  to  maintain  itself  free 
from  admixture  of  "  vain  imaginations.'^  For  our  Buddhist's  chief  charge 
against  religions  generally  is  directed  to  the  mythical  element  in  them.  Haa 
Ui8COur.se  on  Itain  is  very  characteristic ;  and  the  way  iu  which  ho  disposes  of 
Phya  Nuk,  tho  King  of  itho  Naks — i.t,  hooded  serpents  of  immense  size  and 
power,  which.  "  in  play,  blow  water  high  into  the  air,  whore  it  is  caught  by 
tho  wind,  and  falls  as  rain  " — is  perhaps  most  so. 

"  As  for  thu  Kak  playingr  w>tK  water,  no  cue  has  seen  him,  bo  there  ia  no  proof  of  it. 
The  (."hincso  any  ruin  lulls  bocuusc  the  Dowuh  will  it,  or  bec^auee  the  Dragon  showB  hia 
might  by  Backing  up  thu  Bca-wntor,  which  by  his  power  becomes  froah.  They  havin.if 
seen  that  in  tho  op<.'ii  ocean  &  wind  iwmotiincs  Biicka  up  the  water  tnuLsparently  into  ihe 
sky,  and  that  thonco  ariae  clouda,  holievo  that  tho  Dragon  does  it.  There  is  no  pruof 
of  thiB." 

Tho  truth  is,  our  modem  Buddhist  discredits  tho  faculties  of  man,  which  aro 
mainly  concerned  in  tho  development  of  religion,  and  without  continual  refresh- 
ment from  which  the  religious  mstiuct  itself  would  wither  away ;  and  ho  sots  up 
a  kind  of  quasi-religious  inductive  science,  under  which  everything  is  to  be 
reduced  to  the  test  of  strict  evidence.  His  reason,  in  its  incisive  deliberateness, 
and  the  force  and  clearness  accruing  from  the  Bolf-poasessed,  patient  attitudo 
of  inquiry,  would  certainly  be  apt  to  make  the  missionoiios  feel  that  a  trap  had 
been  laid  for  them,  and  they  would  bo  only  too  swift  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
tozt,  "  In  vain  is  the  net  set  in  the  sight  of  any  bird."  But  it  is  evident  that 
such  minds  aa  that  of  this  Siamese  Minister  wilt  never  be  favourably  operated  on 
by  the  usual  argumcnta  advanced.  So  far  as  argument  goes,  he  certainly  has 
the  advttutago ;  and  some  of  hia  remarks  are  extremely  apt  and  forcible.  Alto- 
gether the  httle  book  is  a  suggestive  study,  and  opens  up  hosts  of  questions 
which  cannot  be  diacoased  here. 
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Varidm  of  Viceregal  Life.  By  Sra  William  Denison,  K.O.B.,  late  Govemor- 
GFeneral  of  the  Australian  Colonies  and  Qovernor  of  Madras.  Two  YoLs. 
London:  Longmans. 

This  book  is  g^ty  of  the  great  offence  of  being  far  too  long.  A  work  of 
1,053  octavo  pages  is  a  very  serious  matter  in  those  busy  days,  particularly 
when  a  large  part  of  it  is  by  no  means  of  sufficient  value  or  interest  to  make  us 
forgot  its  prolixity.  If  Sir  W.  Denison  had  been  content  to  condense  his  recol- 
lections, and  give  xis  the  cream  of  them  in  one  moderately- sized  volume  instead 
of  pouring  them  out  wholesale,  he  would  have  had  a  far  better  chance  of  being 
read.  He  has  certainly  eigoyed  opportunities  of  a  certain  kind  for  studying 
men  and  manners.  Alter  acting  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  f^om  1846  to  1854,  he  spent  the  next  six  years  as  Governor  of  New  South 
Wid.es,  and  finally  for  about  another  six  years  was  Governor  of  Madras.  And 
for  a  brief  space  he  held  a  fiur  higher  post  than  any  of  these.  During  the 
interval  that  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Lord  Elgin  and  the  arrival  at 
Calcutta  of  Sir  John,  now  Lord,  Lawrence,  he  acted  as  Viceroy  of  Lidia.  Nor 
was  his  tenure  of  these  offices  by  any  means  unmarked  by  events  of  impor- 
tance. At  Van  Diemen's  Land  he  was  in  charge  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  his 
associates  in  the  abortive  attempt  at  insurrection  in  1848.  As  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales  it  fell  to  him  to  inaugurate  parliamentary  government  and 
£ree  institutions,  and  to  witness  the  mad  excitement  caused  by  the  gold  dis- 
coveries. And  whilst  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  India  he  had  much  to  do  wiUi 
fhe  management  of  one  of  our  costly  and  vexatious  "  little  wars,"  the  winter 
campaign  of  1863  a,gainst  the  Sitana  fanatics,  best  known  as  the  affair  of  tlie 
Umboyla  Pass.  Here  was  ample  material  for  a  man  who  knew  how  to  avail 
himself  of  it.  But  though  we  believe  Sir  WiUiam  Denison  to  have  well  approved 
himself  on  the  whole  a  worthy  and  valuable  public  servant,  the  gift  of  writing 
a  book  is  one  that  has  been  bestowed  on  him  in  very  niggardly  measure.  We 
are  told  a  great  deal  that  we  do  not  at  all  care  about,  and  what  we  should  like 
to  hear  loses  too  often  mncb.  of  its  flavour  in  the  tolling.  At  the  same  time, 
though  we  cannot  speak  favourably  of  the  general  merite  of  the  book,  it  would 
be  unjust  not  to  admit  that  it  is  marked  by  a  singularly  frank  and  outspoken 
tone  which  must  command  our  respect,  and  that  some  of  ito  sketdies,  partiou- 
larly  those  contained  in  Lady  Denison's  letters,  of  colonial  life  and  society  ore 
decidedly  amusing. 
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TT  is  well  kiiftwn  tliat  Bavnrln,  next  after  Austria,  lias  been,  since 
^  the  Reformation,  tho  stronghold  of  Catliolioisni  in  Germany.  So 
great  has  been  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  tlirough  them  of 
the  Pope,  that  it  has  been  called  the  "  German  State  of  tho  Church." 
Even  lately,  after  a  hard  battle  with  the  Liberals,  tlie  Ultramontane 
Honian  or  Jesuit  party,  obtained  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  of 
iJeputics.  Yet  at  the  present  time  there  goes  out  directly  from 
Munich,  tho  chief  town  of  Bavaria,  tho  most  determined  opposition 
to  the  Jesuits  and  the  claims  of  the  Papacy.  Thia  opposition  pro- 
ceeds not  merely  from  the  diplomatic  action  of  the  governmeut;  but 
also  from  two  members  of  tho  University.  Dolliuger  and  Froh- 
scliammer  represent,  indeed,  two  different  kinds  of  opposition.  The 
one  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility  and 
what  is  connected  with  it,  Eoman  absolutism  and  tho  domination  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  other  goes  further,  and  is  stri^'lng  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  spiritual  life  from  Papal  authority,  the  constraint  of 
dogmas,  and  tho  excesses  of  superstitious  worship.  It  seeks  also, 
by  this  means,  to  effect  the  reconciliation  of  religion  with  science  and 
civilization.  Before  speaking  more  fully  of  these  two  oppositions, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  previous  eccle- 
siastical history  of  Bavaria. 

Before  the  llcformation  the  Bavarian  princes  aud  people  were  not 
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2X1  scy  -irfcT  epecliuiT  znoiiz^id  to  RoTnari:«ai  or  Pjipsli53-  <r»a  li^ 
c«Dtritnr,  jiank-uliriy  B^jder  tie  Emperor  L^id-mie,  BiTiHa  e—teiied 
into  a  dttermiz^ed  witHare  "»i:l:  tie  Popes.  The  p=-:.ple,  iiorwiil- 
fclanding  tLe  PapsJ  excoicai-iiickuos,  cHag  faiiLfolIr  to  their  prir. w. 
ftxid  iiaiTana  ■■•as  tL«i  iLe  r-efcze  of  lie  m-jsi  deeded  oppiotnts  of 
the  Mxdhf/xixr  aid  iimneii**  clifins  of  the  Pope,  It  was  here,  i-:t 
jiL'^.axLOt,  tLat  the  celebrated  "VTiiiiam  cf  Occam,  with  his  fellow 
Min'^tes,  fonnd  pr&ttsc-tiKi  tmder  Lodwig,  aai  by  his  writings 
inflicted  severe  wounds  on  the  Papacy  itsel£.  When  the  Befonna- 
ti<>n  broke  out,  it  spread  in  a  short  time  over  oil  Bararia  and  the 
Oberplalz :  the  latter  of  which  now  oonstirates  the  darkest  provinces 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  But  a  decided  reaction  fallowed.  Duke 
William  IV.  was  a  2>ealoa5  Catholic.  He  saw  with  anxiety  and 
sorrow  the  progress  of  the  Lutheran  doctrice  among  his  people,  and 
reioLred  to  check  it.  Judging  that  the  recently  established  Order 
of  the  Society  of  Jesiis  was  the  best  adapted  to  perform  this  object, 
ke  sent  his  Chancellor  to  Home,  to  ask  from  Pope  Paul  m.  three 
learned  theologians  for  his  University  of  Ingoldstadt.  This  request 
he  of  course  obtained.  Soon  after  this  followed  the  proper  settling 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Bavaria.  This  was  in  1556,  by  the  arrival  of 
eighteen  members  of  that  Order.  Then  Bavaria,  both  princes  and 
people,  began  to  be  disposed  towards  Papalism  and  Jesuitism.  With 
this  began  the  so-called  "  Auslanderei,"  or  reign  of  foreigners. 
Among  these  Jesuits  there  was  scarcely  one  native  Bavarian.  They 
were  Italians^  Sf^niards,  Frenchmen,  and  Germans  from  the  western 
provinces.  Ample  means  for  accomplishing  their  object  were  placed 
at  their  disposal,  and  they  soon  ruled  the  University,  the  learned 
schools,  the  nobility,  the  women,  and,  above  all,  the  princes.  Xon- 
Catbolics  were  again  made  Catholic,  either  by  preaching  or  by  force. 
If  any  one  refused  to  be  converted,  he  was  executed  or  banished. 
And  thus  the  Bavarian  people  again  became  Catholic,  and  from  this 
time  intellectual  life  in  Bavaria  almost  entirely  ceased.  The  Pope 
became  the  ruler  in  the  most  important  matters  by  means  of  his 
agents,  the  Jesuits.  The  people  were  allowed  more  of  the  sensuous 
pleasures  of  life.  Because  of  the  great  nimiber  of  festival  days  and 
pilgrimages  they  could  pass  much  time  in  idleness.  They  were  enter- 
tained with  gorgeous  ritual  in  the  churches.  They  were  lulled  to 
sleep  by  rosaries  and  litanies.  They  were  gratified  and  impoverished 
by  frequent  indulgences.  But  they  were  not  allowed  to  think  or 
to  inquire  for  themselves.  Their  intellectual  employment  consisted 
in  believing  the  Jesuits  and  obeying  the  Pope.  And  dear  did  this 
rule  of  the  priests  cost  Bavaria.  It  is  well  known  to  what  fearful 
Bufferings  the  people  were  exposed  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  through 
the  pokey  of  the  Elector  Maximilian  I.,  led  on  by  the  Pope  and  the 
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Jesuits.  But  Adlzreiter,  tlie  Jesuit  historian  of  Maximilian,  says  : 
"  For  nil  their  many  and  great  sacrifices  and  sufferings,  God,  after 
a  wonderful  manner,  seemed  to  provide  safety  and  delivoranco  for 
poor  B.'ivaria  Tvhen  Ho  restored  the  holy  bodies  of  the  physicians, 
Cosmas  and  Damian."  The  Elector  had  learned  that  their  bodies 
lay  in  Bremen,  altogether  despised  by  the  heretics,  and  ho  did  not 
rest  till,  at  great  expense,  ho  had  them  brought  to  Munich.  This 
was  what  at  that  time  was  meant  by  care  for  the  commonweal ! 

The  dominion  of  the  Jesuits  in  Bavaria  kept  itself  firm,  and  for 
the  most  part  imnaovable,  until  tho  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Then  came  the  time  of  the  "  Aufklarung  ;"  and  in  tho  measure  that 
knowledge  and  education  increased,  dissatisfaction  also  increxisod 
against  the  Jesuits,  who  had  not  merely  become  ambitious  of  power, 
but  greedy  of  wealth.  They  were  first  banished  on  this  account 
from  the  southern  kingdoms,  and  this  could  not  be  without  it» 
influence  on  the  northern.  That  their  power  in  Bavaria  was  not  now 
what  it  had  been  is  manifestl}"  evident  from  this,  that  they  could  not 
prevent  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  j^Iutn'ch  in 
1759,  nor  hinder  its  prosperity,  even  though  they  wero  patronised 
by  the  Elector  Maximilian  III.  and  his  consort.  That  a  new  era 
was  expected,  and  that  the  wealth  and  dominion  of  the  Church  were 
in  danger,  is  suflBciently  manifest  from  the  sayings  and  poems  of 
that  era.*  The  suppression  of  the  Order  in  1773  by  Pope  Clement 
XTV.  put  an  end  also  to  their  existence  in  Bavaria.  But  their 
activity  and  influence  did  not  end  with  their  suppression.  Under 
tlie  Elector  Karl  Theodore,  whoso  reign  began  in  1777,  there  came  a 
good  time  for  those  whom  we  may  call  ex- Jesuits. 

The  mental  oppression  brought  on  by  Jesuit  domination  had  too 

•  In  Limilshut  a  Jesuit  cftOBc-d  a  drama,  written  by  hinueJf,  to  be  performed  by  Mb 
sr-boliirs.  It  WU9  callod  £avttrio  V«Ih*  et  JWti.  la  thia  diuma  a  "  Feeudoiiuliticua " 
Bang  the  following  uir  : — 

"  Ad  quid  in  temrlie  nnnnn  nUt  ? 
Cttr  non  p«r  orbem  Amliulttt 

In  bouum  rcipublicn-  ? 
Cui  Clirialiim  facii  iliriletn 
Qui  Tttam  ftmit  puupcrem 
Et  opes  docet  jipemeref 
De  anreo  ApMtolo 
Vcl  mortjTe  argenteo 
Num  legioioj  pr(jdi|;;U?*  ttc. 

^\jiother  nir  of  this  drama  contains  tho  following  strophe : — 
•'  LiliertM  »ctiti(!)<ll 
Lex  piimA  eet  siendi 
8t  jura  dat  rcLigio 
CuptWa  gvaiit  ratio 
Qui  tIiicuIu  Konuuiu 
Ligattir  IckBtftr  cini« 
KunquoiQ  mentem  erigit," 
Kunriunm,  «e  nil  •circ,  scit,  &c. 

Of  course  this  had  to  be  sung  by  tho  vilo  pyr«on  in  the  dramft.    Tho  author  attributod 
tuch  bad  priaciplos  to  *'  New  Btivari*,"  thut  ho  was  not  again  tolerated  in  Bavaria. 
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long  weighed  on  the  Bavarian  people  to  be  ^rittout  pernicious  con- 
sequences.    Powers  and  capacities  which  had  not  been  used  were 
lametl  and  crippled.     Strivings  which  the  people  had  b?cn  taught  to 
suspect  must  at  last  have  appeared  hurtful,  if  not  hateful.     This  also 
'happened,  that  the  people  were  entirely  deprived  of  independent 
thinking,  and  were  thus   kept  in  mental  nonage.     The  sense  for 
mental   effort,  and   the   value  of  mental   cultivation  were  lost  by" 
degrees,  and  even  now  cannot  generally  be  awakened.     There  were 
not  wanting,  however,  some  agreeiiblc  exceptions.     From  the  midst 
of  the  Bavarian  people  soon  appeared  some  eminent  men,  who  showed 
wbat  the  national  intellect  really  was,  and  that  the  Jesuit  way  of 
thinlving  was  a  foreign  importation,  and  not  indigenous  to  Bavaria. 
We  mention  only  three  of  these  men — a  theologian,  an  historian,  andj 
a  philosopher.     The  first  is  Sailer,  a  theological  author  and  professor^ 
who  died  Bishop  of  Begensburg.     As  professor  of  theology  he  hod 
already  forsaken  the  usual  scholastic  and  Jesuit  track,  and  shown 
a  more   liberal  tendency,  both  in  his  teaching  and  as  an  author. 
But  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  was  still  so  great,  that  they  were  able 
to  effect  his  removal  from  the  professor's  chair,  and  to  keep  him  from 
it  for  ten  long  years.     In  the  beginning  of  this  century  Sailer  was 
nominated  by  the  king  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  but  the  confirmation  of 
the  appointment  was  refused  at  Rome.     When  ad\anccd  in  years,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Pope  his  confirmation  as  Bishop  of 
legcnsburg.      Sailer  was   a  man   of   liberal   sentiments,    entirely 
opposed   to   hierarchical    domination   and   ecclesiastical   formalism, 
tolerant,  humane,  not  without  a  measure  of  the  mystical  element,  yet 
as  clear  in  intellect  as  he  was  generous  in  heart.     lie  died  in  gi-eat 
esteem,  leaving  behind  him  many  friends  and  disciples.     lie  was  the 
good  bishop.     The  old  Bavarian  clergy  still  hold  his  memory  in  the 
deepest  reverence ;  but  the  younger  clergy,  for  the  most  part,  are  of 
an  entirely  different  way  of  thinking. 

The  second  of  the  three  men  to  be  mentioned  as  representing  the 
old  Bavarian  spirit  is  Westenrieder,  to  whom  is  dedicated  one  of  the 
many  statues  which  adorn  the  town  of  Munich.  lie  also  was  a 
clergyman,  but  he  occupied  himself  chitily  with  history.  He  was 
of  u  libc'ral  spirit,  a  great  enemy  to  the  doings  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  toleration  and  humanity.  But  on  tliat  very 
account  he  had  to  endure  incessiiut  hostility  and  persecution  from 
the  Jesuits.  For  the  third  representative  of  the  Bavarian  intellect 
and  the  free  scientific  spirit  we  may  mention  Baader,  the  philosopher. 
The  active  part  of  his  life  also  falls  into  the  end  of  tho  last  or  the 
beginning  of  tliis  century.  He  sought  ever)'where  to  give  a  new 
life  and  impulse  to  philosophy  and  theology,  already  benumbed  by 
narrow-hcnrtcdness    and  formalism.      lie   had    not    indeed    much 
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success,  wlifch  waa  due  to  liia  unscientific  method  and  his  indulging 
in  spcculutions  wbicli  sometimes  were  lost  in  a  fantastic  theosophj'. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  so  fur  rebelled  against  the  Roman 
yoke  that  he  discussed  the  propriety  of  the  separation  of  Germany 
from  Rome.  lie  manifested  at  last  a  predilection  for  the  Greek 
Church. 

Ill  the  hcginning  of  this  century  Bavaria  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom,  and  greatly  enlarged.  Some  provinces,  the  chief  popula- 
tion of  which  were  Protestant,  were  united  under  one  governuieut, 
and  Munich  became  the  chief  town  of  a  kingdom  which  had  various 
'Oonfcssions  of  faith.     The  former  intolerant  exclusiveness,  by  which 

iTaria  was  shut  up  within  itself,  and  all  non-Catholics  excluded 
from  municipal  and  civil  offices,  was  no  longer  reckoned  just.  In 
Jlunich  itself  Protestants  obtained  the  rights  of  citizens ;  and  civil 
offices,  as  well  as  professorships  in  the  University,  were  held  by 
Protestants.  5Ien  of  moderate  liberal  tendencies,  such  as  Thiersch 
the  philologer,  Schelling  the  philosopher,  and  Schubert  the  psycho- 
logist, all  Protestants,  received  appointments  in  the  University. 
This,  indeed,  was  not  done  without  much  wrath,  lamentation,  and 
Btrife  on  the  part  of  the  strong  Roman  Catholics,  with  which  was 
mingled  also  the  jealousy  of  natives  against  foreigners.  But  neither 
these  men,  nor  those  who,  somewhat  later,  were  invited  from  other 
countries,  v^f^re  able  to  obtain  much  influence  over  the  mental  life  of 
the  Bavarian  people.  This  was  partly  because  the  spirit  of  the 
people  had  been  long  oppressed  through  the  Jesuit  discipline,  and 
was  not  merely  indifferent  to  mental  activity,  but  eveu  suspicious 
of  it.  Doubtless,  it  was  also  partly  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
foreigners  rarely  obtain  so  great  an  influence  over  a  people  as  those 
born  among  them.  To  the  latter  they  open  their  minds  trust- 
fully ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  shut  them  obstinately  against  foreigners. 
The  result  was  the  ordiuary  one  of  isolated  appointments.  When 
the  foreign  Jesuits  arrived  in  Bavaria,  they  found  themselves  in 
favourable  circumstances.  They  all  worked  after  a  plan,  and  by  the 
same  method.  They  laid  bold  of  men  by  means  of  their  religious 
wants ;  they  were  trusted  becatise  of  their  religious  creed.  They 
came  in  contact  with  all  classes  of  society.  They  worked  upon  all 
the  faculties  of  the  soul.  To  favour  their  object,  they  coidd  bring  to 
bear  on  men  supernatural  us  well  as  natural  motives.  It  is  then  no 
marvel  that  they  obtained  a  lasting  infiueuee,  the  consequences  of 
which  oven  now  form  both  an  active  and  a  passive  opposition  to  the 
liberal  efforts  of  the  government  and  the  universities. 

But  the  free  "Aufkliirung  "-favouring  disposition  of  the  govern- 
ment did  not  continue  long.  After  the  death  of  Maximilian  I.  in  IS'JS, 
Ludwig  I.  came  to  the  throne,  and  under  him  followed  a  powerful 
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Catholic  ecclesiastical  reaction.  At  first,  indeed,  the  king  aj 
to  be  animated  by  a  liberal  spirit.  He  promised  at  the  solemn  opening 
of  the  UniTersi^  of  Munich  that  he  woald  take  science  and  free 
inquiry  under  his  own  special,  royal  protection.  Bat  his  mind  9oan 
seems  to  have  changed.  To  this  the  political  commoUona  of  the  first 
thirty  years  of  hia  reign  may  have  largely  contributed.  For  science 
he  had  but  little  taste:  his  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  art.  This 
taste  for  art  must  have  made  him  particularly  susceptible  of  the 
influences  of  the  external  ritual  of  Catholicism,  and  led  him  to  pro- 
mote as  far  as  possible  its  restoration.     Appointments  of  i  ^ 

were  now  also  made  in  the  universities,  but  of  an  entirely at 

kind  from  those  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Soon  a  great 
number  of  ecclesiastical  XTltramontanes  were  collected,  and  with  them 
were  united  like-minded  native  Bavarians,  both  men  and  women. 
With  Gcirres  from  Coblenz  as  their  leader,  well  known  as  an  infatuated 
Jacobin  in  his  youth,  they  united  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  Abel ; 
and  for  a  long  time,  particularly  from  1837  to  1847,  they  in  every 
respect  ruled  Bavaria.  The  legally  guaranteed  rights  of  Protostants 
were  in  danger.  It  was  found  that  in  some  points  the  Concordat 
concluded  in  1818  was  in  contradiction  with  the  so-called  edict  of 
religion,  which  determines  the  religious  relations  of  Protestants.  The 
approaching  revolution  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  these  Ultramon- 
tancs.  This,  in  connection  with  the  universal  anger  caused  by  the 
influence  which  a  Spanish  dancer  had  obtained  over  the  king,  at  last 
caused  him  to  abdicate  the  government  in  favour  of  Maximilian  II. 
The  happy  time  in  which  Ultramontanism  had  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  in  its  hands  departed,  and  has  not  yet  returned.  But 
the  genuine  Ultramontanes  were  not  entirely*  satisfied  even  with  the 
government  under  the  ministry  of  Abel.  They  found  that  the 
Catholicism  which  the  king  had  promoted  was  too  much  "  a  royal 
Bavarian  Catholicism."  Indeed,  this  king,  notwithstanding  all 
his  support  of  the  Catholic  reaction,  maintained  zealously  a  certain 
independence  even  in  Church  matters,  and  did  not  allow  any  direct 
authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  Roman  Curia.  And  so  Ultra- 
montanism, in  the  proper  sense  of  a  Roman  government  within  the 
Btate,  such  as  the  authorities  at  Rome  wished  and  aimed  at,  was 
never  able  to  e8tabli:5h  itself.  On  some  occasions  King  Ludwig 
resolutely  opposed  the  Roman  Curia.  It  was  proposed  at  Rome  to 
put  into  the  Index  the  fantastical  work  of  the  celebrated  Gorrea — 
"  Christliche  Mystik."  When  the  king  heard  of  it  he  remonstrated 
with  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  and  forbade  such  a  useless  and 
hurtful  proceeding  against  a  man  so  highly  esteemed  by  himself, 
and  so  much  reverenced  in  the  Church.  Genuine  Ultramontanism 
was  much  better  able  to  establish  itself  in  Bavaria  under  Ludwig's 
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iccessor,  the  noble  and  Hberal-mmdod  King  IMaximilian  IT.,  against 

lis  will  certainly,  and  witliout  bis  knowledge. 
Maximilian  was  more  devoted  to  science  than  to  art.     As  Ludwig 
Stried  to  bring  glory  and  renown  to  his  kiugdomi,  which  was  not 
iliticully  influential,  by  the  creation  and  collection  of  works  of  art, 
so  Maximilian  II.  tried  to  effect  the  same  object  by  furthering  the 
^interests  of  science.     The  appointments  made,  particularly  in  the 

Tniversity  of  Munich,   were  of   a    kind   entirely   opposed   to   the 

ritrDinontanism  of  the  former  reign,   the  phalanx  of  which  was 

^broken  in   1847.     Men  of  liberal  jninds,  aud  possessing  the  true 

•ntific  spirit,  mostly  Protestants  from  the  North,  were  made  pro- 

388ors.  Among  these,  chief  of  all,  is  to  be  mentioned  Liebig.  An. 
Important  remnant  of  the  disarmed  Ultramontane  phalanx  still 
sxistcd  in  the  University.  ^Vith  these  were  banded  some  native 
professors,  not  otherwise  of  any  importance,  but  dissatisfied  with  the 
preference  given  to  foreigners.  This  gave  occasion  to  much  dis- 
sension and  party  spirit  in  the  University,  now  happil}'  diminished, 
if  not  altogether  extinct.  Maximilian  provided  ample  means  for  the" 
study  of  the  natural  sciences.  His  main  object  of  elevating  the 
people  mentally,  and  giving  thcra  a  more  liberal  education,  had  but 
little  success  in  the  strong  Catholic  provinces.  Indeed,  as  wo  have 
already  said,  Ultramontanism  was  able  to  make  greater  progress 
under  this  liberal  government  than  under  the  former  reign.  The 
reasons  of  this  peculiar  fact  are  worth  noticing.  In  the  ye^r  of  the 
revolution,  18*18,  the  people  everywhere  demanded  from  governments 
greater  rights  than  they  hud  hitherto  possessed.  Tho  bishops  did 
not  hesitate  to  seize  this  opportunity  to  demand  a  higher  measure  of 
ecclesiastical,  that  is  to  say,  hierarchical,  freedom.  And,  in  truth,  no 
one  had  greater  gains  out  of  these  revolutionary  movements  than  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  hierarchy.  From  that  time  the  Jesuits 
wore  agnin  able  to  obtain  a  firm  footing  in  Germany,  especially  in 
Prussia^  where  their  influence  is  now  great.  The  Bavarian  bishops 
met  in  the  old  episcopal  town  of  Freising,  to  consider  and  to  formu- 
late their  increased  claims  on  the  government.  These  claims,  which 
in  some  things  went  beyond  the  existing  Concordat,  were  not  all 
granted ;  but  in  1852  a  part  of  them  were  admitted,  and  these  of 
such  importance,  that  in  their  consequences  they  must  be  dangerous 
to  the  government  itself.  The  first  was  that  the  so-called  inferior 
clergy  were  given  up  even  more  completely  than  before  to  the  power 
and  will  of  the  bishops,  without  being  able  to  expect  or  to  claim  any 
protection  or  help  from  the  civil  government.  The  bishops  thereby 
obtained  unlimited  authority  over  the  whole  clergy,  and  were  able 
in  consequence  successfully  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  absolute  Ultra- 
montunism  of  the  Homan  hierarchical  state  within  the  State.     The 
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clergy  had  to  submit.  Not  one  of  them,  without  endangering  Lis  whole 
existence,  can  take  the  aide  of  the  government,  or  show  any  spirit 
of  patriotism.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  education  of  the  clergy 
was  entirely  given  up  to  the  bishops  and  Rome  without  any  control 
from  the  State.  Homan  occlesiastical  principles  were  inculcated  on 
the  clergy.  They  learned  seholasticiatn,  but  of  modern  science  they 
know  but  little,  and  that  only  in  the  one-sided  way  of  controversy. 
The  inslitutioua  in  which  the  clergy  were  educated,  entirely  in 
Homan  principles,  under  the  supervision  of  the  bishops,  are  the 
episcopal  seminaries  and  Lyceums.  To  these  boys  are  brought  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  trained  after  tho  monastic  fashion.  As  a  ride 
they  loam  nothing  of  the  world  till,  as  young  priests,  they  enter  on 
the  cure  of  souls  with  their  narrow  monastic  view  of  human  life. 
Their  character  is  formed,  by  having  learned  to  yield  a  blind  obedi- 
ence to  those  above  them.  A  like  obedience  they  demand  from  others. 
They  are  sucocseful  with  women,  but  men  feel  themselves  repelled 
from  religion.  The  so-called  LyceiimSj  in  which  theclcrg}-,  as  a  rule, 
receive  their  higher  education,  are  institutions  in  which  only  theology 
and  philosophy  aro  taught.  The}'  have  become  entirely  institutions 
of  tlie  bishojia  and  nurseries  of  the  Iloraan  spirit.  Tho  teachers, 
indeed,  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  government,  but  the  choice 
of  thorn  rests  with  tho  bishops,  so  only  those  obtain  appointments 
who  are  of  the  bishops'  way  of  thinking.  This  circumstance  shows 
■what  great  means  the  Bavarian  government  places  at  tho  disposal 
of  the  bishops  successfully  to  carry  on  a  war  against  itself,  and  to 
establish  the  power  of  the  Roman  hierarclu".  Maximilian  11.  made 
it  a  principle  to  promote  energetically  in  the  University  science  and 
free  inquiry,  in  spite  of  the  outcry  of  the  Ultrnmoutanes.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  gave  up  the  Lyceums,  as  well  as  the  theological 
faculties  in  the  University,  to  the  bishops.  Such  is  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  in  Bavaria — no  happy  principle,  surely,  by  which 
the  Roman  educated  clergy  exercise  the  greatest  influence  over  the 
people,  and  can  entirely  fmstratc  all  the  efforts  of  the  Universities 
to  promote  a  free  and  liberal  education.  The  bishops,  as  soon  as 
they  found  the  Lyceums  given  up  to  tbem,  began  to  keep  candidates 
in  theology  away  from  the  Universities  and  their  liberal  training. 
They  were  confined  to  the  Lyceums,  where  they  might  be  educated 

^'entirely  as  the  bishops  directed.  All  this  evil  resulted  from  the 
circumatanco  that  this  noble-minded  king  made  mistakes  in  his  choice 
of  bishops,  not  indeed  from  any  faidt  of  bis  own,  but  owing  to  unfor- 
tunate  relations   which   he  could   not   change.     The  king   has   the 

[^nomination  of  the  bishops,  but  tho  appointment  must  be  ratified  by 
the  Pope  before  it  is  valid.  No  one,  therefore,  can  be  made  a  bishop 
if  the  Papal  confirmation  is  denied.     The  consequence  is  that  it  is 
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difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  bisbop  wbo  is  an  independent  thinking 
man.  In  consequence  of  compromises,  those  who  arc  made  bishops 
arc  either  men  that  are  entirely  insignificant,  from  whom  nothing  is 
to  be  feared,  or  they  are  of  the  Roman  party.  And  so  it  has  happened 
in  Bavaria  that  almost  all  the  sees  are  occupied  by  mental  nonentities, 
under  the  control  and  guidance  of  the  Papal  nuncio.  The  exceptions 
are  where  they  are  fillud  by  the  disciples  of  the  Jesuits,  expressly 
educated  for  the  office,  who  can  put  on  the  appearance  of  Liberalism 
when  they  have  an  object  to  obtain. 

Into  such  hands  were  the  thooloffical  faculties  and  Lyceums  jjiven 
up.  It  is  then  no  wonder  that  the  greater  number  of  the  theological 
professorships,  especially  in  the  Lyceums,  with  other  important 
offices,  are  held  by  the  so-called  Roman  doctors,  that  is,  priests 
educated  in  German  colleges  in  Rome, 

It  has  thus  happened  that  under  the  government  of  tho  liberal 
Maximilian,  who  was  much  opposed  to  the  Jesuits,  Ultramontanism 
proper  has  been  able  to  establish  itself.  Tho  blame  of  this,  doubtless, 
was  due  to  the  Bavarian  minister  of  %vorship,  w^ho  either  entirely  lacked 
the  necessary  insight  to  perceive  whither  these  relations  tended,  or  the 
disposition  to  oppose  the  gradually  increusing  Ultramontanism,  and  to 
give  the  king  that  information  concerning  it  which  was  Ijis  bounden 
duty.  The  Ultramontane  plantation  grew  and  spread  forth  its 
branches  without  experiencing  any  check  from  the  representatives 
of  government.  By  uniting  with  itself  the  political  revolution  and 
the  long-nourished  hatred  of  Prussia,  the  Ultramontane  party  was 
able,  in  1869,  to  obtain  a  majority  in  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
In  the  Upper  House  it  bad  hitherto  almost  always  the  victory. 
So  Bavaria  now  seems  entirely  to  be  undertaking  afresh  the  part  of 
tho  "  German  State  of  the  Church." 

And  yet  from  Bavaria,  and  especially  from  Munich,  there  goes 
forth  the  most  determined  opposition  to  the  newest  Roman  claims, 
and  the  misuse  to  be  made  of  the  Vatican  Council  for  their  ratifi- 
cation. We  need  not  speak  of  tho  diplomatic  action  of  the  government 
through  Prince  Hohenlohe,  that  ia  well  known.  \V"o  shall  considiM* 
more  closely  the  two  oppositions  which  we  mentioned  in  the 
beginning. 

The  one,  as  we  have  said,  proceeds  from  Bollinger,  and  at  the 
present  stands  directly  in  the  foreground.  It  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  Ddllingcr  has  been 
for  forty-tivc  years  Professor  of  Theology  in  tho  University  of 
Munich.  He  is  also  Provost  of  the  '•  Ilofkirchc  "  of  St  Cajetan, 
and  only  lately  was  nominated  a  member  of  tho  Bavarian  Council. 
Formerly  ho  was  a  ver}'  zealous  Churchman,  and  during  tho 
adminietrotion  of  Abel  was  rightly  accounted  one  of  the  pillars  of 
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the  "  Royal  Bararian  Catholicism,"  as  the  genuine  Ultramontanes 
would  say,  of  that  time.  He  distinguisbed  himself  by  a  eharp, 
often  bitter,  polemic  against  Protestantism,  whereby,  as  well  as  by 
his  great  learning,  he  obtained  an  immense  reputation  among 
Catholics  and  also  at  Rome.  Since  1848  his  early  and  very  into- 
lerant views  seem  to  have  become  somewhat  milder.  In  1857  ho 
undertook  a  journey  to  Rome  and  returned  under  great  mental  depres- 
sion, owing  to  what  he  had  seen  of  the  Roman  Church  adminis- 
tration. But  it  was  only  in  18G1  that,  by  a  public  act,  he  brought 
upon  himself  the  greatest  displeasure  of  the  Roman-Jesuit  Ultra- 
montane party.  At  Easter  in  that  year  he  delivered  some  lectures 
on  tho  States  of  the  Church  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope, 
lie  wished  to  prepare  the  Catholic  public  for  what  then  appeared 
to  be  near  at  hand,  the  loss  of  the  Pope's  temporal  dominion. 
He  showed  that  this  in  no  way  belonged  to  the  essence  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  that  its  loss  would  not  bring  any  danger  to  the 
faith ;  yea,  that  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Pope  waa  in  many 
ways  a  hindrance  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  spiritual  functions,  and  that 
its  administration  led  to  many  evils.  This  only  raised  the  highest 
displeasure  among  the  Ultramontane  zealots.  The  Pupal  Nuncio 
who  was  present  at  tho  lecture  by  Bollinger's  special  invitation, 
rose  up  in  the  midst  of  it,  with  great  ostentation,  and  left  the  lecture- 
room.  Tho  Ultramontane  papers  wi'ote  A-iolent  articles  against  the 
man  who  formerly  had  been  regai-ded  as  an  Ultramontane  light  of 
the  Church.  This  displeasure  had  in  some  measure  subsided  when, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  at  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Catholic  Unions  at  Munich,  DoUinger  read  an  explanation,  which 
seemed  very  like  a  retractation  of  his  lectures.  But  the  satisfaction 
which  this  gave  soon  disappeared  when  the  obnoxious  lectures 
appeared  in  print,  though  in  a  somewhat  milder  form,  and  as  the 
beginning  of  a  greater  work,  with  the  title  "  The  Church  and  tho 
Churches,  the  Papacy  and  the  States  of  the  Church."  The  first  part 
of  this  work  contains  a  keen  criticism  of  the  different  Protestant 
tendencies  and  parties.  The  second  is  occupied  with  the  Roman 
Church,  and  reveals  many  evils  and  corruptions  in  the  ecclesiastico- 
political  government  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  first  part 
naturally  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Ultramontane  party,  and  the 
second  in  the  same  measure  dissatisfaction.  Yet  the  book  was  spared 
Roman  censure,  and  escaped  being  put  in  the  Index. 

In  the  autumn  of  18G3  DoUinger,  in  union  with  two  or  three  other 
professors  of  theology,  called  a  Conference  of  learned  Catholics  at 
Munich.  This  was  done  in  consequence  of  the  excitement  which  had 
been  caused  by]^the  collision  info  which  Professor  Frohschammer  had 
been  brought  with  Rome  and  the  Archbishop  of  Munich,  through 
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us  demand  of  freedom  for  science.     It  was  contemplated,  accord- 

jfing  to  the  programme,  to  plead,  though  in  a  very  temperate 
form,   for    the    right   of  freedom  in  science,   and    to    oppose   the 

|l;dominalion  of  scholasticism  and  the  terrorism  of  the  Jesnits.  In 
this  scnso  Dollingcr  expressed  himself  particidarly  in  the  opening 
address.       But   the   protest    and   the    firm   opposition   of    a   small 

^number  of  XTltramontano  zealots  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  original 

^design,  which  was  to  plead  for  the  right  of  science,  to  bo  abandoned. 

[This  telegraph  was  finally  sent  to  Rome  :  "  The  impoj-tant  question 
joncoiTjiiig  the  relation  of  science  to  Church  authority  has  been 
determined  by  the  Conference  in  the  sense  of  the  subjection  of  the 
former  to  the  latter."     Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  this  departure 

tfrom  the  original  programme,  and  though  the  Conference  was  sum- 
moned by  the  express  permission  of  the  Archbishop  of  Munich  and 
by  the  written  agreements  of  other  bishops,  and  though  it  was  ex- 
pressly arranged  that  Frohschammer  should  not  receive  an  invitatioHj 
yet  there  was  great  anxiety  at  Rome  concerning  this  Conference. 
Fears  were  entertained  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  independent 
step  which  these  learned  men  had  taken,  and  the  somewhat  freer 
tone  which  had  been  produced.  But  Diillinger's  words  caused  most 
anxiety.  He  advocated  a  greater  freedom  for  science,  with  reservations 
and  some  cautious  limitations,  and  so  far  agreed  to  Frohschammer 's 
demand.     Moreover,  he  said,  with  emphasis,  that,  "as  human  things 

tjiow  are,  error  has  its  meaning  in  free  inquiry  as  a  stage  in  the 
journey  to  truth."  Then  he  said  that  public  opinion  must  be  allowed 
to  have  some  weight  in  Church  matters.  At  last  he  added  some 
remarks  not  very  appreciative  concerning  the  old  scholasticism.  On 
this  the  Roman  and  Jesuit  fury  broke  forth,  in  a  Papal  brief  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Munich,  December  21,  18G3  (Tuas  libenter,  etc.), 
which  was  also  published  by  the  bishops.     In  this  brief  the  Pope 

^grievously  laments  that  a  few  private  doctors  should  take  upon  theiu- 
Belves  to  treat  of  scientific  and  ecclesiastical  matters  which  belonged 
only  to  the  legitimate  authority  which  was  over  them.  Of  the 
freedom  of  science  he  wishes  to  know  so  little  that  he  condemns  the 
position  that  expressly  defined  dogmas  only  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
limits  and  boundaries  of  science.  Ue  tells  them  sharply  that  the 
'apal  Constitutions,  the  Decrees  of  the  Index,  &.C.,  are  also  to  bo 
iteemed  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  science.  And  so  in  this  brief, 
almost  every  respect,  the  very  opposite  of  what  DoUinger  had 

lasked  was  commanded  and  prescribed.  He  was  i-iilent.  The  desire  to 
Ball  a  second  Conference  of  learned  Catholic  men  had  departed  from 
lim.     The  authorities  at  Rome  remained  distrustful  of  Dollinger ; 

[find  although  he,  with  other  professors  of  theology,  took  care,  by  a 
Hblic  explanation,  to  disown  the  full  and  decided  scientific  position 
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of  FroLschnmtner,  yet  in  Tiome,  and  particular]}' by  the  ropelilmsolf, 
ho  was  regarded  as  scarcely  better  tliau  Frohscbnmraer.  On  the  other 
band,  there  were  not  wanting  circumstances  which  tended  to  increase 
his  irritntion  against  the  Koman  Curia,  particularly  some  chicanei 
against  such  as  were  reckoned  his  disciples. 

Then  came  the  time  of  the  Vatican  Council.  The  bull  containing 
the  Buinmons  appeared,  and  it  became  t-lenrer  than  ever  that  the 
whole  design  of  the  Council  was  nothing  else  but  to  sanction  the 
collected  Syllubus  Errorum  of  the  Encyclica  of  180  i,  and  to  make  some 
new  dogniiis,  especially  that  of  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
The  Jesuits  have  laboured  for  this  imceasingly.  They  announced 
in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  in  their  Cn-ilta  Catholica,  that  all 
*'  good  Catholics  "  desire  the  dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
On  this  provocation  there  appearetl,  in  Slarch  of  last  year,  in  the 
Atfffxhuvf/er  Allffntietue  Zeitifngj  five  articles  under  the  title  "Das 
Concil  und  die  Civilta."  In  these  articles  the  scheme,  betrayed  by 
the  Jesuits  themselves,  is  criticized  with  great  penetration.  The 
inadmissibility,  as  well  as  the  religious  and  political  mischief,  of 
passing  the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility,  are  particularly  pointed 
out.  The  articles  excited  great  attention,  and  soon  it  was  known 
that  Dollinger,  though  not  their  aiithor,  was  yet  their  intellectual 
originator.  They  appeared  later  much  enlarged,  and  with  references 
to  the  sources  of  evidence,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Pope  and  Council- 
By  Janus."  This  work  was  chiefly  directed  against  Papal  absolutism 
and  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  It  was  very  clearly  shown  how  the 
Popedom  had  entered,  and  by  degrees  had  establi!*hed  itself  in  the 
Church,  by  means  of  many  fictions  and  forgeries.  It  was  also  shown 
what  enormous  evils  and  corruptions  had  been  caused  by  its  rule. 
Many  errors  were  pointed  out  into  which  diflereut  Popes  had  fallen 
in  the  course  of  centuries.  vSoon  after  this  work  there  appeared  a 
little  pamphlet,  "  Considerations  for  the  Bishops  of  the  Council  con- 
cerning the  question  of  Papal  Infallibility,"  which,  in  a  shorter  and 
milder  form,  contains  the  substance  of  the  work  of  "  Janus."  Of  this 
pamphlet  DoUinger  expressly  proclaims  himself  the  author.  There 
•appeared  also  in  the  Auffshurf/er  Alhjcmeiiie  Ztituntj  two  articles 
with  DoUinger'8  name,  "  Some  "Words  concerning  the  Address  on 
Infallibility,''  to  the  majority  of  the  bishops  of  the  Council.  The 
other  is,  "  The  New  Programme  of  the  Council,  and  its  Theological 
Importance."  These  are  written  in  the  same  spirit,  and  controvert 
in  the  same  way  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  declaring  it  a  historical 
untruth,  and  an  unrighteous  novelty  in  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is, 
then,  chiefly  this  contemplated  new  dogma  against  which  DoUinger 
brings  to  bear  all  his  vast  learning,  and  which  he  seeks  to  prevent, 
because  he  regards  it  as  destructive  of  the  Catholic  Church  itself.     But 
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It  does  not  appear  thut  his  labours,  or  those  of  his  way  of  thinking, 
will  have  any  success.  Everythingj  rather,  seoms  to  show  that  his 
cause  is  wrecked,  and  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  dogma  of  Papal  infal- 
libility will  be  proclaimed  by  the  Yatican  Council. 

The  next  question  is,  Will  Dcillingcr  admit  thedecision  of  the  Council, 
or  will  he  remain  in  opposition,  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  authorized 
dogma,  and  deny  obedience  to  the  Pope  ?  It  appeara  that  the  last  is 
contemplated^ — that  he  will  declare  the  decision  of  the  Council  invalid, 
and  endeavour  to  prevent  its  acceptance  on  the  ground  that  the 
Council  baa  not  been  free,  that  the  programme  has  been  imposed 
on  the  Council  by  the  Curia,  and  because  the  dogma  is  a  new 
one,  in  contradiction  with  the  old  principle  of  Yincentius  Lirinensis, 
that  that  only  is  to  be  held  for  a  dogma  in  the  Catholic  Church 
*'  which  has  been  believed  always  everywhere  and  by  all,"  But  this 
proceeding  can  only  have  success,  indeed,  can  only  be  ventured  on,  if 
the  bishops  of  the  opposition  in  Home  refuse  to  submit  to  the  decision 
of  the  majority  and  the  Pope.  In  this  case  a  schism  will  arise.  But 
'  the  prospect  of  success  is  not  great,  sinco  in  Germany  and  Austria 
there  is  an  important  number  of  bishops  for  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope.  In  Bavaria,  for  instance,  about  the  one  half.  So  that  by  au 
inner  division  the  schism  will  lose  its  force.  Again,  on  the  side  of 
the  Pope  and  the  majority  of  the  Council,  this  will  not  pass  raei'cly 
for  a  schism.  It  will  be  designated  a  heresy,  because  it  will  be  in 
contradiction  to  a  defined  article  of  the  faith.  When  the  Pope  him- 
,  self  has  becouic  a  living  personal  dogma,  whoever  opposes  the  Pope 
Imust  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  heretic  ;  not  as  formerly,  a  mere 
schismatic.     The  settling  of  this  question  must  come  before  long. 

JIuch  different,  and  reaching  further,  is  Frohschammer's  opposition 
to  the  Roman  Church  administration.  lie  is  much  younger  than 
Dtillinger,  and  began  his  public  life  as  a  teacher  in  the  University  in 
the  beginning  of  ISoO.  He  was  then  in  the  theological  factdty,  but 
in  l8'i>5  he  passed  over  to  the  ^jhilosophical,  being  appoiutod  professor 
of  philosophy.  Besides  the  philosophical  subjects,  he  has  read 
lectures  on  logic,  psychology,  metaphysics,  the  historj*  of  philosophy, 
pedagogy,  and  especially  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  the  natural 
sciences.  These  two  last  subjects,  which  demand  on  the  one  side  a 
knowledge  of  the  entire  history  of  religion,  and  on  the  other,  of  the 
newest  natural  sciences,  specially  deturmined  his  line  of  thought, 
and  the  character  of  his  writings.  He  soon  came  in  conflict  with  the 
Roman  Curia.  His  treatise  "  On  the  Origin  of  the  Human  Soul," 
which  appeared  in  1857,  ju.stifying  the  theory  of  the  generation  of 
souls,  was  put  in  the  Index  of  forbidden  books.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  theologicjil,  but  containing  some  sharp  remarks  on  the  exces- 
sive authority  which  was  yielded  to  the  Schoolmen.     The  theory 
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vindicated  was  condemned  bytho  scliolastica  of  the  Middle  Ages,  anc 
by  their  aucceasora  of  the  present  lime.  The  author  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  the  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  notwithstanding 
all  entreaties.  In  1858,  appeared  his  "Introduction  to  Philosophy." 
Here,  again,  he  criticized  the  scholastics,  claimed  indopcndeiico  for 
philosophy,  and  particularly  controverted  the  prhieiplo  furbished  up 
again  by  the  Jesuits  and  their  retainers,  that  "philosophia  est  theo- 
logical ancilla."  Soon  after  appeared  the  treatise  on  "  the  Freedom 
of  Science." 

A  year  later  Frohschammer  established  his  philosophical  periodical, 
the  Af/ien(tiun.    In  all  these  writings  he  continued  to  express  his  views 
with  increasing  decision,  till  suddenly,  in  1862,  he  was  threatened 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Munich  with  oxcomraunication  unless  he  sub-' 
mitted  wit.luu  ten  days.     But  this  did  not  come.     Tlic  archbishop' 
did  not  dare  to  fulfil  his  threat,  but  had  recourse  to  Rome,  and  left  it 
to  take  the  necessary  steps.     All  the  wxitings  already  mentioned  had 
been  put  in  the  Index,  and  the  Pope  sent  to  the  archbishop  a  brief  con- 
cerning Frohschammer  (Dec.  11,  1862,  Gravissimus  inter),  in  which 
he  was  charged  with  ascribiug  too  much  right  and  power  to  human 
reason,  with  striving  to  explore  the  Christian  mysteries,  and  with 
claiming  freedom  for  science,  which  was  described  as  a  "  lawless 
license."     It  was  also  said  that  he  had  made  statemcnta  which  were 
not  true  concerning  the  commendable  proceedings  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Index.     Finally,  it  was  enjoined  on  the  archbishop  to 
bring  back  the  erring  one  to  the  right  path.    Frohschammer  gave  an 
explanation,  but  refused  submission.     On  this  measures  were  taken 
against  him :    all  students  of  the  University  that  intended  to   be 
priests  were   forbidden   by   the   archbishop  and   all   other   bishops 
to  attend  his  lectures.     In  consequence  of  this  there  arose  among  the 
students  of  the  University  an  important  movement.     It  waa  decided 
that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  Frohschammer,  which  wa* 
subscribed  by  more  than  a  hundred  students,  expressing  their  attach- 
ment to  him,  and  proclaiming  their  appreciation  of  his  efforts.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  professors  of  theology,  of  whom  man}'-  had 
assured  him  of  their  agreement,  by  degrees  began  to  stand  aloof 
from  him,  and  at  last  openly  disowned  him. 

Frohschammer,  however,  carried  on  his  Athemvum  for  some* 
time,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  until  the  publisher,  who  feared  the 
injury  which  was  threatened  to  his  budness,  did  not  venture  to  con- 
tinue its  publication.  A\Tien  the  Papal  Encyclica,  with  the  Syl- 
labus Errorum  of  Dec.  8,  1864,  appeared,  Frohschammer  devoted  to 
it  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  of  which  a  second  edition  was  published 
with  his  name.  In  18G8  appeareti  his  chief  work,  "  Christianity  and 
Modern  Science,"  which  w^as  noticed  briefly  in  this  Keview  in  July  the 
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same  year  as  a  remarkable  work,  and  again  in  the  June  number  of 
this  year.  In  ISCiO  he  published  "  The  Right  of  Private  Judgment," 
which  is  chiefly  occupied  with  determining  the  relations  betwoeu 
Chureh  and  State,  but  which  also  discusses  the  question  of  the  infulli- 
bility  of  the  Pope,  and  establishes,  from  facta  of  history  as  well  as 
from  principles  of  reason,  that  infallibility  must  be  denied  to  the 
Church,  as  well  as  to  the  Pope;  that  is,  the  Church  as  simply 
episcopal. 

When  the  work  of  '*  Janua  "  appeared,  in  which  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church  is  assumed,  while  that  of  the  Pope  is  controverted, 
Frohschammer  ventured  to  give  the  work  a  thorough  criticism  in  the 
Augsburger  Allgcmcine  Zeituny.  This  criticism  was  republished  as  a 
pamphlet,  with  the  title — "  An  Estimate  of  the  Infallibility  of  the 
.Pope  and  the  Church."  The  great  merit  of  the  work  of  "  Janus  "  is 
admitted,  but  Frohschammer  says  emphatically,  that  its  author  goes 
but  half  way,  and  that  ho  has  not  shown  the  necessary  conflcqucuces 
of  the  facts  which  he  has  brought  forward.  If  a  Church  in  which  all 
that  "  Janus  "  produces  is  possible — all  these  fictions,  forgeries,  and 
assumptions  made  to  establish  the  claims  of  the  Pope  to  an  absolute 
dominion  over  the  whole  Chureh — theu  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Church  itself  C4in  be  infallible.  Since  the  Popes  for  centuries  really 
regarded  themselves  and  acted  as  the  Church,  then  it  must  be  that 
infallibility  was  laug  ago  taken  away  by  this  very  fact  that  those 
fallible  Popea  acted  as  the  infallible  Church.  The  battle,  then, 
against  Papal  absolutism  cannot  be  isolated  or  localized.  It 
touches  necessarily  the  Church  itself  As  man}-  historical  facts  can 
be  adduced  against  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  as  against  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope.  In  a  second  pamphlet,  called  "The 
Political  Significance  of  the  lufullJbiHty  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Church,"  he  maintains  that  not  much  will  be  gained  by  prevent- 
ing the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  from  passing  into  a  dogma,  since 
the  Popo  has  hitherto  governed  the  Chureh  as  an  absolute  ruler 
without  the  dogma.  If  the  opposition,  then,  accomplishes  no  more 
than  18  proposed  by  the  simple  opponents  of  Papal  Infallibility,  it 
will  have  succeeded  in  doing  but  very  little  for  the  reforming 
of  the  Church,  and  satisfying  the  religious  necessities  of  the  present 

TVhat  Frohschammer  has  in  view  and  at  present  desires  for  the 
safety,  as  well  as  the  renovation,  of  religion  in  its  relation  to  science, 
is  what  has  been  called  since  Leasing  '*  the  Christianity  of  Christ," 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Christianity  of  Church  decrees  and 
dogmas.  He  considers  that  to  be  the  true  essence  of  Christianity 
which  Christ  Himself  taught  and  practised.  The  original  prin- 
ciples are  the  most  important,  not  those  which  arose  later.     The 
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,  clear   and   simple   tlcictrine.s   tbemselves   must   be   regarded  as   thfi^ 

I  necessary  and  cci^tain,  not  the  dark  niid  doubtful,  which  have  arisen 

f^Nmi  controversy,  and  which  have  made  out  of  Christianity  a  religioa 

of  strife,  hatred,  and  persecution,  instead  of  a  religion  of  love,  peao< 

and  reconciliation. 

Frohachammer  has  been  reproached  with  the  charge  of  nationalism. 
Ho  does  not  admit  that  the  reproach  is  just.  Certainly  ho  says 
science,  so  far  as  it  goes,  must  bo  the  rational  work  of  the  Ratio ; 
but  he  does  not  resolve  religion  into  knowledge,  nor  put  science  in 
the  place  of  religion.  Each  has  a  peculiar  region  of  its  own.  Ho 
distinguishes  in  religious  faith  itself  between  the  historical  and  the 
mystical  ingredients.  Besides  the  truths  that  are  traditional  or 
grounded  on  authority,  he  acknowledges  a  peculiar  immediate  rela- 
tion of  the  human  soul  to  the  Divine,  by  which  the  historically 
received  faith  becomes  living.  He  wishes  that  the  dogmatic 
formulas,  which  arose  in  the  course  of  long  controversies  and  by 
dialectical  processes,  be  again  dissolved  by  science,  gradually  as 
the  necessity  emerges.  His  views  are  received  chiefly  by  educated 
laymen ;  while  iJollingcr'a  disciples  are  chiefly  among  the  liberal- 
minded  clerg}'.  Great  immediate  results  are  not  expected  from 
these  endeavours  unless  some  unforeseen  circumstances  should  arise ; 
but  they  help  to  prepare  the  mind,  to  unloose  beforehand  the  bauds 
with  which  men's  intellects  are  boimd,  and,  above  all,  to  awaken  an 
interest  for  these  higli  questions.  The  indifFerentism  of  the  educated, 
Frohschommersaya,  i.s  in  fact,  the  stronghold  of  the  Iloman  domiuiou 
over  the  souls  of  men. 

Much  will,  of  course,  depend  for  the  future  position  of  Catholicism 
in  Bavaria  on  the  support  of  the  young  king.  It  has  been  believed 
hitherto  that  he  had  quite  lost  himself  in  Itumautie  enthusiasm ;  but 
he  has  lately  shown  some  indications  that  he  regards  with  a  lively 
interest  the  intcllcctunl  conflicts  of  the  present  time,  and  is  opposed 
to  the  Itomau  claims.  There  is  a  well-grounded  hope  that  he  will 
continue  in  this  direction.  Much  will  also  depend  on  the  future 
queen.  xV  Russian  princess  has  already  been  spoken  of.  Protestants 
and  liberal  Catholics  arc  looking  to  England.  It  is  expeetcd  that 
the  Jesuits^  as  well  as  the  king,  will  find  a  match,  whether  tho 
future  queen  of  Bavaria  bo  a  Russian  or  an  English  princess. 

A  Bav.\rian  Catholic. 
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TN  view  of  the  many  discussions  to  wliicli  the  complicated  problems 
-■-  offered  by  tbe  ethnology  of  the  British  islands  have  given  rise, 
it  may  be  useful  to  attempt  to  pick  out,  fiom  amidst  the  confused 
masses  of  assertion  and  of  inference,  those  propositions  which 
appear  to  rest  upon  a  secure  fouudation,  and  to  state  the  evidence 
by  which  they  are  supporte<l.  Such  is  the  purpose  of  the  present 
paper. 

Some  of  these  well-based  propositions  relate  to  the  physical  cha- 
racters of  the  people  of  Britain  and  their  neighbours  ;  while  others 
concern  the  languages  which  they  spoke.  I  shall  deal,  in  the  first 
place,  with  the  phj^sical  questions. 

I.  EightfCn  htindred  years  ago  the  popnhdion  of  Britain  comprinrd 
p/Joj}k  of  tico  types  of  complexion — the  one  fair  and  the  other  dark. 
The  dark  people  rcnembJed  the  Aquitani  and  the  Iberians  ;  the  fair  people 
ircrc  like  the  Behjic  Gauls. 

The  chief  direct  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition  is  the 
well-known  passage  of  Tacitus : — 

"  Cutcrum,  Britiiniiiain  qui  mortalcs  initio  colucriiit,  indigena!  an  advecti, 
ut  inter  bnrbaros,  panim  comportitm.  Habitus  corponim  varii :  atque  ox  eo 
argnmcuta  :  nam  rutilfie  Calecloniam  huLitsmtium  couino,  magni  artus  Gcrma- 
nicam  originem  assoverant.  Siluram  troloruti  vuUua  et  torti  plerumque 
crincs,  et  posita  contra  Hispauiam,  Iboros  votores  trajecisse,  casque  scdes 
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occapassc,  fidem  facinnt.  Proximi  Gallis  et  similes  sunt ;  sen  durante  ori- 
ginis  vi,  sen  procurrentibns  in  diversa  terns,  positio  coeli  corporibns  habitmn 
dedit.  In  nniversum  tamen  lestimanti,  Gallos  vicinnm  solum  occupasse, 
credibile  est ;  eorom  sacra  deprehendas,  superstitionum  persuasione ;  sermo 
baud  multum  diversus  •  ..." 

THis  passage,  it  will  be  observed,  contains  statements  as  to  facts, 
and.  certain  conclusions  deduced  from  these  facts.  The  matters 
of  fact  asserted  are :  firstly,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  exhibit 
much  diversity  in  their  physical  character ;  secondly,  that  the 
Caledonians  are  red-haired  and  large-limbed,  like  the  Germans ; 
thirdly,  that  the  Silures  have  curly  hair  and  dark  complexions,  like 
the  people  of  Spain ;  fourthly,  that  the  British  people  nearest  Gaul 
resemble  the  "  Galli." 

Tacitus,  therefore,  states  positively  what  the  Caledonians  and  Silures 
were  like ;  but  the  interpretation  of  what  he  says  about  the  other 
Britons,  must  depend  upon  what  we  learn  from  other  sources  as  to 
the  characters  of  these  "  Galli."  Here  the  testimony  of  "  divus  Julius" 
comes  in  with  great  force  and  appropriateness.     Caesar  writes : — 

"  Britannise  pars  interior  ab  iis  incolitor,  qnos  natos  in  insula  ipsi  memoria 
proditum  dicont :  marituma  pars  ab  iis,  qui  predsc  ac  belli  inferendi  causa  ex 
Belgio  transierant ;  qui  omnes  fere  iis  nominibus  civitatum  appcUantur  quibus 
orti  ex  civitatibus  eo  pervcncrunt,  et  bcllo  inlato  ibi  permanserunt  atque 
agros  colere  caBperunt."t 

From  these  passages  it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Ctcsar 
and  Tacitus,  the  southern  Britons  resembled  the  northern  Gauls,  and 
especially  the  Belgsc ;  and  the  evidence  of  Strabo  is  decisive  as  to 
the  characters  in  which  the  two  people  resembled  one  another  :  "  Tho 
men  [of  Britain]  are  taller  than  the  Kelts,  with  hair  less  yellow ; 
they  are  slighter  in  their  persons."  % 

The  evidence  adduced  appears  to  leave  no  reasonable  ground  for 
doubting  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Boman  conquest,  Britain  contained 
people  of  two  types,  the  one  dark  and  the  other  fair  complexioned, 
and  that  there  was  a  certain  difference  between  the  latter  in  the 
north  and  in  the  south  of  Britain :  the  northern  folk  being,  in  the 
judgment  of  Tacitus,  or,  more  properly,  according  to  the  information 
he  had  received  from  Agricola  and  others,  more  similar  to  the 
Germans  than  the  latter.  As  to  the  distribution  of  these  stocks, 
all  that  is  clear  is,  that  the  dark  people  were  predominant  in  certain 
parts  of  the  west  of  the  southern  half  of  Britain,  while  the  fair  stock 
appears  to  have  furnished  the  chief  elements  of  the  population  else- 
where. 

Ko  ancient  writer  troubled  himself  with  measuring  skulls,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  direct  evidence  as  to  the  cranial  characters  of  the 

I    •  Taciti  Agricola,  ell.  t  De  Bcllo  Cinllico,  v.  12. 

X  "  Tho  Geography  of  Straho."    Tnuislated  by  Hamilton  and  Falconeri  :  v.  6. 
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fair  and  the  dark  stocks.  Tlio  indirect  evidence  is  not  very  aatis- 
factory.  Tho  tumuli  of  Britain  of  prc-Homan  date  bave  yielded  two 
extremely  different  forms  of  skuD,  the  one  hroud  and  the  other  long  ; 
and  the  same  variety  has  been  observed  in  the  skulls  of  the  ancient 
Gauls.*  Tho  suggestion  is  obvious  that  the  one  form  of  skull  may 
have  been  associated  with  the  fair,  and  the  other  with  the  dark, 
complexion.  But  any  conclusion  of  this  kind  is  at  once  checked  by 
the  reflection  that  the  extremes  of  long  and  short-headedness  are  to 
be  met  with  among  tho  fair  inhabitants  of  Germany  and  of  Scan- 
dinavia at  the  present  day — the  South-wcsteni  Germans  and  the 
Swiss  being  markedly  broad-headed,  while  the  Scandinavians  are  as 
predominantly  long-headed. 

What  the  natives  of  Ireland  were  like  at  the  time  of  tho  Roman 
conquest  of  Britain,  and  for  centuries  afterwards,  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge  ;  but  the  earliest  trustworthy  records  prove  tho  existence, 
side  by  side  with  one  another,  of  a  fair  and  a  dark  stock,  in  Ireland 
as  in  Britain.  The  long  form  of  skull  is  predominant  among  the 
ancient,  as  among  modern,  Irish. 

II.  The  people  tenncd  Oauh,  and  those  called  Germans,  hy  the  Rotnam, 
did  not  differ  in  anij  iniportanf  phi/sical  character. 

Tho  terms  in  which  the  ancient  writers  describe  both  Gauls  and 
Germans  are  identical.  They  are  always  tall  people,  w^ith  massive 
limbs,  fair  skins,  fierce  blue  eyes,  and  hair,  the  colour  of  which  ranges 
from  red  to  yellow.  Zeuss,  the  grettt  authority  on  these  matters, 
affirms  broadly  that  no  distinction  in  bodily  feature  is  to  be  fomid 
between  the  Gauls,  the  Germans,  and  the  Wends,  so  far  as  their 
characters  are  recorded  by  the  old  historians  ;  and  he  proves  his  case 
by  citations  from  a  cloud  of  witnesses. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  colour  of  the  hair  of 
the  Gauls  must  have  differed  very  much  from  that  which  obtttincd 
among  the  Germans,  on  the  strength  of  tho  etory  told  by  Suetonius 
(Caligula,  4),  that  Caligula  tried  to  pass  off  Gauls  for  Gcrraantu  by 
picking  out  the  tallest,  and  making  them  "  rutilarc  et  summittcro 
comam." 

The  Baron  de  Belloguet  remarks  upon  this  passage  : — 

"  It  was  in  the  very  uoith  of  Gaul,  and  near  the  sea,  that  C^digula  got 
up  this  militaiy  comedy.  And  the  fuct  proves  that  the  Belga;  were  already 
sensibly  different  from  their  ancestors,  whoiu  StraLo  had  found  ahnost 
idoutical  with  their  hrotUerR  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine." 

But  tho  fact  recorded  by  Suetonius,  if  fact  it  bo,  proves  nothing; 
for  ihe  Germans  themselves  were  in  the  habit  of  reddening  their 
hair.     Ammianus  Marccllinus  f  tells  how,  in  the  year  367  a.d.,  the 

•  See  Dfi  Thumam  "  Ou  the  two  Principol  Forms  of  Ancient  Briti^  und  Gaulish 
Skulls."  t  Rea  Gest*,  xxvii. 
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Koman  commander,  Jovlnus,  surprised  a  body  of  Alcmanni  near 
the  town  now  called  Charpcigno,  in  tbe  valley  of  the  Moselle  ; 
and  bow  the  Itoman  soldiers,  as,  concealed  by  the  thick  wood,  they 
stole  upon  their  unsuspecting  enemies,  saw  that  some  were  bathing 
and  others  "  comas  rutilantes  ox  more."  More  than  two  centuries 
earlier  Pliny  gives  indirect  evidence  to  the  same  effect  when  he  says 
of  soap  : — 

"  GalKarum  hoc  invontnm  rulilandis  capillis  .  .  .  apud  Germanos  majore 
in  usu  viris  quain  fiumiuig.'** 

Here  we  have  a  writer  who  flourished  only  a  short  time  after  the 
date  of  the  Caligula  story,  telling  us  that  the  Gauls  invented  soap 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  that  which,  according  to  Suetonius,  Caligula 
forced  them  to  do.  And,  fuither,  the  combiue<l  and  independent 
testimony  of  Pliny  and  Ammianus  assures  us  that  the  Germans  were 
as  mu'jh  in  the  habit  of  reddening  their  hair  as  the  Gauls.  As  to 
Do  Belloguet's  supposition  that,  even  in  Caligula's  time,  the  GauU 
hud  become  dtukor  than  their  ancestors  were,  it  is  directly  contradicted 
by  Ammianus  Marcelliuus,  who  knew  the  Gauls  well.  "  Cclsioris 
statune  et  caudidi  pcene  Galli  sunt  omues,  efc  rutili,  luminumque 
torvitato  terribiles,"  is  his  description ;  and  it  would  fit  the  Gauls 
who  sacked  Home. 

III.  In  none  of  the  invasions  of  Britain  which  have  taken  place  since 
the  Ronmn  dominion,  has  any  other  type  of  man  been  introduced  than  one 
or  other  of  the  two  tvhich  existed  during  that  dominion. 

The  North  Germans,  who  effected  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Saxon  conquest  of  Britain,  were,  most  assuredly,  a  fair,  yellow,  or 
red-haired,  blue- eyed,  long-skulled  people.  *So  were  tlie  Danes  and 
Norsemen  who  followed  them ;  though  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
active  slave  trade  which  went  on,  and  the  intercourse  with  Ireland, 
may  have  introduced  a  certain  admixture  of  the  dark  stock  into  both 
Dinmark  and  Norway.  The  Norman  conquest  brought  in  new 
ethnological  elements,  the  precise  value  of  which  cannot  be  esti- 
mated with  exactness ;  but  as  to  their  quality,  there  can  be  no 
question,  inasmuch  as  oven  the  wide  area  from  which  William  drew 
his  followers  could  yield  him  nothing  but  the  fair  and  the  dark  typos 
of  men,  already  present  in  Britain.  But  whether  the  Norman 
settlers,  on  the  whole,  strengthened  the  fair  or  the  dark  element,  is 
a  problem,  the  elements  of  the  solution  of  wliich  are  not  attainable. 

I  am  tjnable  to  discover  any  grounds  for  believing  that  a  Lapp 
element  has  ever  entered  into  the  population  of  tlieso  islands.  .So 
fur  as  the  physical  evidence  goes,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
hypothesis  that  the  only  constituent  stocks  of  that  population,  now, 

•  •  Hiirtoria  Kalurali*,  ixviii.  61, 
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or  at  nnyotner  period  about  wliich  we  Lave  evidence,  are  tlic  dark 
whites,  wliom  I  liave  proposed  to  call  "J/c/a/jof/i/'o/,"  mid  the  fair 
whites,  or  "  Xanthochroi.'* 

IV.  The  Xanthochroi  and  the  Mefanochroi  of  Bn'fam  are,  spvakimj 
broadly,  distribiifed,  at  jyrisent,  as  ihvy  tccre  in  the  tittle  of  Tacitus;  and 
their  vepreaentatices  on  the  coniineut  of  Europe  have  the  same  general  dis- 
tribution as  at  the  earliest  period  of  irhieh  jce  huve  any  record. 

At  the  present  day,  and  notwithstanding  the  extensive  inter- 
raixtvire  eiFected  by  the  movements  consequent  on  civilization  and  on 
political  changes,  there  is  a  predonunanee  of  dark  men  in  the  west, 
and  of  fair  men  in  the  east  and  north,  of  Britain.  At  the  present 
day,  as  from  the  earliest  times,  the  predominant  constituents  of  the 
riverain  population  of  the  Korth  Sea  and  the  eastern  half  of  the 
British  Channel,  arc  fair  men.  The  fair  stock  continues  in  force 
through  Central  Europe,  until  it  is  lost  in  Central  Asia,  OtlUioots  of 
this  stock  extend  into  Spain,  Italy,  and  Northern  India,  and  by  way 
of  Syria  and  North  Africa,  to  the  Canary  Islands.  They  were  known 
in  verj'  early  times  to  the  Chinese,  and  in  still  earlier  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  as  frontier  tribes.  The  Thraciaus  were  notorious  for 
their  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  many  centuries  before  our  era. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dark  stock  predominates  in  Southern  and 
Western  France,  in  Spain,  along  the  Ligurian  shore,  and  in  Western 
and  Southern  Italy;  in  Greece,  Asia,  Syria,  and  North  Africa;  in 
Arabia,  Persia,  A  Afghanistan,  and  Ilindostan,  shading  gradually, 
through  all  stages  of  darkening,  into  the  type  of  the  modern  Egyp- 
tian, or  of  the  wild  Hill-man  of  the  Dekkan.  Nor  is  there  any 
record  of  the  existence  of  a  different  population  in  all  these  coimtries. 

The  extreme  north  of  Europe,  and  the  northern  part  of  Western 
Asia,  are  at  present  occupied  by  a  Mongoloid  slock,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  so 
peopled  from  a  very  remote  epoch.  But,  as  I  have  said,  I  can  find 
no  evidence  that  this  stock  ever  took  part  in  peopling  Britain.  Of 
the  three  great  stocks  of  mankind  w^hich  extend  from  the  western 
coast  of  the  great  Eurasiatic  continent  to  its  southern  and  eastern 
shores,  the  Mongoloids  occupy  a  vast  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is 
the  whole  of  lustern  Asia,  while  its  apex  lies  in  Lapland.  The 
Melanochroi,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  represented  as  a  broad  band 
stretching  from  Ireland  to  Hindostan  ;  while  the  Xanthochroic  area 
lies  between  the  two,  thins  out,  so  to  speak,  at  either  end,  and 
mingles,  at  its  margins,  with  both  its  neighbours. 

Such  is  a  briuf  and  sumtnary  statement  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
chief  facts  relating  to  the  physical  ethnology  of  the  people  of  Britain. 
The  conclusions  which  I  draw  from  these  and  other  facts  nre — 
(I)  That  the  Melanochroi  and  the  Xanthochroi  are  two  separate  racea 
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in  tlio  biological  sense  of  the  word  race ;  (2)  That  they  hare  had 
the  same  general  dktribution  as  at  present,  from  the  earliest  timed 
of  which  any  record  exists  on  the  continent  of  Europe  J  (3)  That  the 
population  of  the  British  Islands  is  derived  from  thorn,  and  from 
them  only. 

The  people  of  Europe,  howevar,  owe  their  national  names,  not 
to  their  physical  characteristics,  but  to  their  languages,  or  to  their 
political  relations ;  which,  it  is  plain,  need  not  have  the  slightest 
relation  to  these  characteristics. 

Thus,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in  Cfcsar's  time,  Gaul  was  divided 
politically  into  three  nationalities — the  Belga^  the  Celta),  and  the 
Aquitani ;  and  that  the  last  were  very  widely  diflercnt,  both  in  lan- 
guage and  in  physical  characteristics,  from  the  two  former.  The 
Belgso  and  the  Celtac,  on  the  other  hand,  differed  comparatively  little 
either  in  physique  or  in  language.  On  the  former  point  there  is  the 
distinct  testimony  of  Strabo ;  as  to  the  latter,  St.  Jerome  states  thai 
the  "  Galatians  had  almost  the  S4ime  language  as  the  TrevirJ."  K« 
the  Galatians  were  emigrant  Volcffi  Tectosages,  and  therefore  OeltoB  ; 
while  the  Treviri  were  Belgo), 

At  the  present  day,  the  physical  characters  of  the  people  of  Belgic 
Gaul  remain  distinct  from  those  of  the  people  of  Aquitaine,  notwith- 
standing the  immense  changes  whieh  have  taken  place  since  Ctesar's 
time ;  but  Belgie,  Celtic,  and  Aquitani  (all  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
last  two,  represented  by  the  Basques  and  the  Britons)  are  fused  into 
one  nationality,  *' le  peuple  Fiancais.^'  But  they  have  adopted  the 
language  of  one  set  of  invaders),  and  the  name  of  another;  their 
original  names  and  languages  having  almost  disappeared.  iSuppose 
that  the  French  language  remained  as  the  sole  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  pnpulidion  of  Gaul,  would  the  keenest  philologor 
arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  this  population  was  essen- 
tially and  fundamenttdly  a  "  Latin  "  race,  which  had  had  some  com- 
munication with  Celts  and  Teutons  P  Would  he  so  much  as  suspect 
the  former  existencD  of  the  Aquitani  ? 

Community  nf  language  testifies  to  close  contact  between  the 
people  who  speak  the  Lmguage,  but  to  nothing  else ;  and  philology 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  ethnology,  except  so  far  as  it  suj 
gests  the  existence  or  the  absence  of  such  contact.  The  contrary 
assumption,  that  language  is  a  test  of  race,  has  introduced  the  utmost 
confusion  into  ethnological  speculation,  and  has  nowhere  worked 
greater  scientific  and  practical  mischief  than  in  the  ethnology  of  the 
British  Islands. 

What  is  known,  for  certain,  about  the  languages  spoken  in 
these  islands  and  their  affinities  may,  I  believe,  be  summed  up  as 
i'ullows : — 
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At  ihc  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  one  taugnage,  the  Celtic, 
iiiuler  tiro  jjt'lneipal  fUalectical  (firiaions,  the  Cymric  and  the  Gacfie,  itas 
spoken  throughout  t/ie  Britiah  Istandts.  Cymric  teas  spoken  in  Briddn, 
Gaelic  in  Irehind. 

If  n  language  allied  to  Basque  bad  in  earlier  times  been  spoken 
in  tiie  British  Islands,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  Euskarian- 
speaking  people  remained  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest.  The 
dark  and  the  fair  population  of  Britain  alike  spoke  Celtic  tongues, 
and  therefore  the  name  '*  Celt "  is  a«  applicable  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other. 

What  was  spoken  in  li-elaud  can  only  bo  surmised  by  reasoning 
from  the  knowledge  of  later  times ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  Gaelic ;  and  that  the  Gaelic  dialect  was  introduced  into 
the  Western  Highlands  by  Irish  invaders. 

II.  The  BehjiS  and  the  Cclto',  with  the  oj/khoots  of  the  latter  in  Asia 
Minor,  spoke  (tiatntu  of  the  Cymric  divtJfion  of  Celtic. 

The  evidence  of  this  proposition  lies  in  the  statement  of  St.  Jerome 
before  cited  ;  in  the  similarity  of  the  names  of  places  in  Belgic  Gaul 
and  in  Britain  ;  and,  in  the  direct  comparison  of  sundry  ancient 
Gaulish  and  Belgic  words  which  have  been  preserved,  with  the 
existing  Cymric  dialects,  for  which  I  must  refer  to  the  learned  work 
of  Brandos. 

Formerly,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  Cymric  dialects  of  Celtic 
were  spoken  by  both  the  fair  and  the  dark  stocks. 

III.  There  is  no  record  of  Oaelic  being  spoken  anywhere  save  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  /«/<'  of  Man. 

This  appears  to  be  the  final  result  of  the  long  discussions  which 
have  taken  place  on  this  much-debated  question.  As  is  the  case 
with  the  Cymric  dialects,  Gaelic  ia  now  spoken  by  both  dark  and 
fail'  stocks. 

IV.  IFheii  the  Teutonic  languages  first  hrcamr  known,  they  tcere 
spoken  only  by  Xanthochroi,  that  is  to  say,  by  (he  Germans,  the  Scandi- 
naciuns,  and  Goths.  And  they  were  imported  by  Xanthochroi  info  Gaul 
and  info  Britain. 

In  Gaul  the  imported  Teutonic  dialect  has  been  completely  over- 
powered by  the  more  or  less  modified  Latin,  which  it  found  already  in 
possession;  and  what  Teutonic  bloo<l  there  may  be  in  modern  French- 
men is  not  adeqtnitely  represented  in  their  language.  In  Britain,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Teutonic  dialects  have  overpowered  the  pre-existing 
forms  of  speech,  and  the  people  are  vastly  leas  "Teutonic"  than  their 
language,  AVhatever  may  have  been  the  extent  to  which  the  Celtic- 
speaking  population  of  the  eastern  half  of  Britain  was  trodden  out 
and  supplanted  by  the  Teutonic-speaking  Saxons  and  Danes,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  no  considerable  displacement  of  the  Celtic-speak- 
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ing  people  occurred  in  Cornwall,  Wales,  or  tlie  Iliglilnnds  of  Scotljmd  ; 
nnd  thut  notlu'ng  approaching  to  the  extinction  of  that  people  took 
place  in  Devonshire,  Somerset,  or  the  western  moiety  of  Britain 
generally.  Nevertheless,  the  fundamentally  Teutonic  English  lan- 
guage is  now  spoken  throughout  Britain,  except  by  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  the  population  in  Wales  and  the  Western  Highlands. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  this  fact  affords  not  the  slightest  justification 
for  the  common  pr^ictice  of  speaking  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Britain  as  an  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  people.  It  is,  in  fact,  just  as  absurd 
as  the  habit  of  talking  of  the  French  people  as  a  "  Laliu"  race,  because 
they  speak  a  language  which  is,  in  the  main,  derived  from  Latin. 
And  the  absurdity  becomes  the  more  patent  when  those  who  have 
no  hesitation  in  calling  a  Devonshire  man,  or  a  Cornish  man,  an 
"Anglo-Saxon,"  would  think  it  ridiculous  to  call  a  Tipperary  man 
by  the  same  title,  though  he  and  his  forefatliers  may  have  spoken 
English  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  Cornish  man. 

Ireland,  at  the  earliest  period  at  which  wo  have  any  know- 
ledge, contained,  like  Britain,  a  dark  and  a  fair  stock,  which,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  were  identical  with  tlic  dark  and  the 
fair  stocks  of  Britain,  When  the  Irish  first  became  known  they 
spoke  a  Gaelic  dialect,  and  though,  for  many  centuries,  Scandinavians 
made  continual  incursions  upon,  and  settlements  among  them,  the 
Teutonic  languages  made  no  more  way  among  the  Irish  than  they 
did  among  the  French.  Plow  much  Scandinavian  blood  was  intro- 
duced there  is  no  evidence  to  show.  But  after  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
b}'  Henry  II.,  the  English  people,  consisting  in  part  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Cymric  speakers,  and  in  part  of  the  descendants  of  Teutonic 
speakers,  made  good  their  footing  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  island, 
as  the  Saxons  and  Danes  made  good  theirs  in  England  ;  and  did  their 
best  to  complete  the  parallel  by  attempting  the  extirpation  of  the 
Gaelic-speaking  Irish.  And  they  succeeded  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
a  largo  part  of  Eastern  Ireland  is  now  peopled  by  men  who  are 
substantially  English  by  descent,  and  the  English  language  has 
spread  over  the  land  far  beyond  the  limits  of  English  blood. 

Ethnologically,  the  Irish  people  were  originally,  like  the 
people  of  Britain,  a  mixture  of  Melanochroi  and  Xanthochroi. 
They  resembled  the  Britons  in  speaking  a  Celtic  tongue;  but  it 
was  a  Gaelic  and  not  a  Cymric  form  of  the  Celtic  language. 
Ireland  was  untouched  by  the  Roman  conquest,  nor  do  the  Saxons 
seem  to  have  had  any  influence  upon  her  destinies,  but  the  Danes 
and  Norsemen  poured  in  a  contingent  of  Tcutonism,  which  ha.s  been 
largelj''  supplemented  by  EngliA  and  Scotch  efforts. 

What  then  is  the  value  of  the  ethnological  difference  between 
the   Englishman  of  the  Avestern   half   of  England  and    the  Irish- 
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man  of  tlie  eastern  half  of  Ireland  ?  For  wbat  reason  does 
the  one  deserve  the  name  of  a  "Celt,"  and  not  tlie  other? 
And  further,  if  we  turn  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  balf  of 
Ireland,  why  should  the  term  "  Celts  "  he  applied  to  them  more  than 
to  the  intahitniits  of  Cornwall  ?  And  if  the  name  is  applicable  to 
the  one  as  justly  as  to  the  other,  why  should  not  intelligence,  perse- 
verance, thrift,  industry,  sobriety,  respect  for  law,  be  admitted  to  be 
Celtic  virtues  P  And  why  should  we  not  seek  for  the  cause  of  their 
absence  in  somethings  else  than  the  idle  pretext  of  "  Celtic  blood  J*  " 

I  have  been  unable  to  meet  with  any  answers  to  these  questions. 

V.  Tho.  Celtic  and  the  Teutonic  (tinlecfs  arc  mcmhcrs  of  the  mine  great 
Aryan  fainihj  of  langimges;  hut  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  a  non- 
Aryan  language  icns  at  one  time  spoken  over  a  large  extent  of  the  area 
occupied  hg  Meianochroi  in  Uuropc. 

The  non-Aryan  langnug-e  here  referred  to  ia  the  Euskarian,  now 
spoken  only  by  the  Basques,  but  which  seems  in  earlier  times  to  have 
been  the  language  of  the  Aquitanlanfi  and  Spaniards,  and  may  pos-sibly 
liuve  extended  much  further  to  the  East,  Whether  it  has  any  con- 
nection with  the  Ligurian  and  Oscan  dialects  are  questions  upon 
which,  of  course,  I  do  not  presume  to  offer  any  opinion.  But  it  is 
itjiportant  to  remark  that  it  is  a  language  the  area  of  which  has 
gradually  diminished  without  any  corresponding  extirpation  of  the 
people  who  primitively'  spoke  it ;  so  that  the  people  of  Spnin  and  of 
Ac|uitainc  at  the  present  daj'  must  be  largely  "  Eu.skarian  "  by  descent 
in  just  the  same  sense  aa  the  Coniish  men  are  "  Celtic  "  by  descent. 


Stich  seem  to  me  to  be  the  main  facts  respecting  the  ethnology  of 
the  British  Ishinds  and  of  Western  Europe,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
fitirly  established.  Tho  hyjjothcsis  by  which  I  tliink  (with  De 
Bclkiguet  and  Thurnam)  the  facts  may  best  be  explained  is  this  :  In 
very  remote  times  Western  Europe  and  the  British  Islands  were 
inhabited  by  the  durk  stock  or  the  Meianochroi  alone,  and 
those  Mehmochroi  spoke  dialects  allied  to  the  Euskarian.  The 
Xanthochroi,  spreading  over  the  great  Eurasiatic  plains  west- 
ward, and  speaking  Aryan  dialects,  gradually  invaded  tho 
territories  of  tho  Meianochroi.  The  Xanthochroi,  who  thus  camo 
into  contact  with  the  Western  Meianochroi,  spoke  a  Celtic  hm- 
guage;  and  that  Celtic  language,  whether  Cymric  or  Gaelic, 
spread  over  the  ^lehmnchroi  far  beyond  the  limits  of  intermixture  of 
"blood,  supplanting  Euskarian,  just  as  English  and  French  have  sup- 
iplanted  Celtic.  Even  as  early  as  Caesar's  time,  I  suppose  that  the 
[Euskarian  was  everywhere,  except  in  Spuin  and  in  Aquitaine,  re- 
I placed  by  Celtic,  and  thus  the  Celtic  speakers  were  no  longer  of  one 
ethnological  stock,  but  of  two.     Both   in  France  and  in  England  a 
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third  wave  of  language  —  in  the  one  case  Latin,  in  the  other 
Teutonic — ^has  spread  over  the  same  area.  In  France,  it  has  left  a 
fragment  of  the  primary  Euskarian  in  one  comer  of  the  country,  and 
a  fragment  of  the  secondary  Celtic,  in  another.  In  the  British 
Islands  only  outlying  pools  of  the  secondary  linguistic  wave  remain  in 
Wales,  the  Highlands,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  If  this  hypo- 
thesis is  a  sound  one,  it  follows  that  the  name  of  Celtic  is  not 
properly  applicable  to  the  Melanochroic  or  dark  stock  of  Europe. 
They  are  merely,  so  to  speak,  secondary  Celts.  The  primary  and 
aboriginal  Celtic-speaking  people  are  Xanthochroi  —  the  typical 
Gauls  of  the  ancient  writers  and  the  close  allies  by  blood,  customs, 
and  language,  of  the  Germans. 

T.  H.  Huxley. 


THE  POWEES  OF  WOMEN,  AND  EOW  TO  USE 

THEM. 


THERE  has  been,  perhaps,  a  greater  change  of  opmion  in  England 
on  a  greater  variety  of  subjects— social,  political^  unci  religious 
— during  the  last  ten  years  than  had  taken  place  in  the  whole  period 
which  had  elapsed  since  Europe  was  convulsed  by  the  Reformation. 
Whether  the  change  has  been  for  the  bett^'r  or  the  worse  will  be,  of 
course,  estimated  differently  by  different  minds,  but  the  fact  itself 
will  hardly  be  disputed. 

Ten  years  ago  household  suffrage  was  considered  an  impossible 
tenet  belonging  to  the  ultra-Radicals  ;  we  have  lived  to  see  it  given 
by  a  Conservative  Government.  The  abolition  of  the  Irish  State 
Church  was  the  scheme  of  "philosophical  levellers;"  it  has  become 
the  popular  cry  on  which  a  party  rides  into  power.  '*  Essays  and 
Reviews  "  was  petitioned  against  as  fraught  with  horrible  novelties 
of  heresy ;  the  book  may  be  said  to  have  died  in  bringing  forth  a 
bishop,  but  scarcely  a  weekly  paper  or  a  monthly  magazine  now 
appears  which  docs  not  contain  doctiines  almost  as  "advanced." 

The  revolution  baa  been  more  tranquil  and  peaceful  than  any 
former  one.  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  did  not  offer  to  go  to  the 
stake  in  defence  of  the  Irish  Establishment ;  Lord  Derby  swallowed 
the  bitter  draught  of  the  suffrage  instead  of  laying  down  his  head  like 
Strafford  on  the  scaffold.  Liberal  admissions  take  out  the  sting  of  the 
strongest  defences  of  orthodoxy  ;  and  the  revision  of  the  authorized 
version,  headed  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  looks  a  littlo  like  the 
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tteological  cqulvnlcnt  of  Mr.  Disraeli  taking  the  political  broad  out  oi 
the  mouths  of  his  adversaries  by  the  *'  ten  miuutes "  Bill.  Lastly, 
the  whole  question  of  the  use  of  women  in  the  world,  their  "  rights  " 
and  their  "wrongs,"  is  boing  discussed  in  a  manner  which  contrasts 
very  remarkably  with  the  tone  of  even  a  few  years  back ;  whilo  the 
discussions  in  Parliament  upon  female  suffrage,  the  municipal  vote 
granted  last  year  to  single  women  possessing  the  necessar}-  quali- 
fication, the  Married  Women's  Property  BiO,  which  has  just  passed 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  education — artistic,  medical,  scientific, 
and  literary — now  offered  to  them  by  so  many  bodies,  public  and 
private,  show  the  breach  which  has  been  made  in  the  fortress  of 
ancient  opinion. 

The  movement  has  now  indeed  attained  a  wider,  deeper  signifi- 
cance than  is  even  indicated  by  such  changes  in  England.  It  Ls 
spreading  over  the  whole  world  in  the  marvellously  rapid  way  ^nth 
which  the  interchange  of  ideas  takes  place  at  present  among  nations  ; 
through  that  "solidarity"  which  is  at  last  comprehending  even  the 
unchanging  East.  It  is  showing  itself  in  Russia  and  Spain,  in  India 
and  America,  the  old  world  and  the  now  alike.  Russian  ladies  are 
taking  medical  degrees  at  Zurich,  and  now  at  8t.  Petersburg;  schools 
for  Hindoo  girls  are  established  and  well  attended  at  iladras  and 
Calcutta.  Jfonseigneur  Bupanloup  protests  against  the  lowering 
effect  of  the  poor  education  given  to  girls  in  France,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  is  as  urgent  in  his  demand  for  a  higher  ideal  of 
woman's  life  as  our  English  radical  philosopher. 

But  though  both  extremes  of  opinion  agree  as  to  the  evil  of  the 
present  state  of  things,  though  the  Satitrda}/  Review  ia  as  strenuous 
in  its  description  of  the  vacuity  of  tho  lives  and  occupations  of 
thousands  of  women  as  tlio  most  strong-minded  of  the  lady  writers, 
there  is  the  greatest  possible  divergence  as  to  the  remedy  and  the 
means  of  applying  it.  Give  them  tho  same  education  as  men,  says 
one  side  ;  but  we  arc  at  this  very  moment  revolutionising  the  instruc- 
tion in  our  boys'  schools,  and  declaring  the  subjects  to  be  often  ill- 
tawght,  and  not  always  worth  learning.  Shut  them  up  with 
governesses  and  in  school-rooms  more  strictly,  says  the  other  ;  but 
it  is  the  girls  who  are  tho  result  of  this  very  training  of  whom  we 
are  now  comphiiiiing. 

Meantime  two  or  three  hard  facts  have  come  out  in  the  discussions 
on  the  subject.  The  census  of  1851  showed  three  millions  and  a  half 
of  women  working  for  a  subsistence,  of  these  two  mill  tons  and  a  half 
were  unmarried.  At  the  census  of  1861  the  number  of  sclf-sujiporting* 

•  Tlie  wretched  gulf  below  into  whicli  so  many  uf  these  aro  driven  by  miserj-,  the 
wholeBalc  destruction  of  soul  and  body  which  takes  plttco,  cannot  here  bo  entered  on,  and 
indeed  this  class  is  not  included  in  these  nuuibers. 
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tvomcn  had  increased  bj  more  than  Lalf  o  million,  lanny  with  relations 
dependent  upon  them.  The  pretty,  pleasant,  poetic  view  of  life 
by  which  man  goes  forth  to  labour  for  his  wife,  while  her  duty 
is  to  make  his  home  comfortable,  is  clearly  not  possible  for  this  large 
portion  of  womankind,  since,  although  a  certain  number  of  thom 
are  single  because  they  preferred  celibacy  to  any  choice  oifered  to 
them,  a  very  large  proportion  are  so  from  necessity,  and  certainly 
find  the  burden  of  maintaining  themselves  a  heavy  one. 

That  the  "highest  resnlt "  of  Jife  both  for  men  and  women  is  a 
really  happy  marriage  there  can  bo  no  doubt ;  where  each  is  im- 
proved by  the  other,  and  every  good  work  is  helped,  not  hindered, 
for  both.  It  is  an  ideal  which  has  existed,  though  it  may  not  have 
been  carried  out,  from  very  early  times — and  it  is  somewhat  dis- 
couraging that,  as  Mr.  Lecky  has  shown,  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
pictures  of  the  relation,  and  indeed  of  womanhood  at  large,  are  to 
be  found  in  Ilomer  and  the  Greek  tragedians;  *' tho  conjugal 
tenderness  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  the  unwearied  fidelity  of 
Penelope,  whose  storm-tossed  husband  looked  forward  to  her  as  to 
the  crown  of  all  his  labours,  the  heroic  love  of  Alccstis  volun- 
tarily dying  that  her  husband  might  live,"  and  many  more  such. 
Later  in  historj',  though  Aristotle  gives  a  touching  account  of  a 
good  wife,  and  Plutarch  declares  her  to  be  "  no  mere  housekeeper, 
but  the  equal  and  companion  of  her  husband,"  wc  must  go  on 
to  Rome  for  an  equally  high  type  of  a  wife.  "The  Roman  matron 
was  from  the  earliest  times  a  name  of  honour/'  and  a  jurisconsult  of 
the  empire  defined  marriage  as  •*  a  lifelong  fellowship  of  all  divine 
and  human  rights,"  Indeed,  "  the  position  of  wives  during  the 
empire  was  one  of  a  freedom  and  dignity  which  they  hare  never 
since  altogether  regained." 

That  modem  society  has  not  always  shown  an  advance  on  these 
questions  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Maine's  observation  that  the  canon  law, 
which  nearly  everj'where  prevailed  on  the  position  of  Avomeu,  has 
on  several  points  "deeply  injured  civilization." 

Mr.  ]M ill's  description  of  the  relation  seems  drawn  from  his  own 
experience : — 


"  What  marriago  maybe  in  the  case  of  two  persons  of  cultivated  minds, 
ideutical  io  opiniou.i  aud  purposes,  between  whom  there  exists  the  best 
kind  of  equality  "  (not  tbat  of  powers,  but  of  differeut  capacities),  *'  with 
eucli  their  respective  supoiriority,  so  that  each  can  have  alteruately  the  pUa- 
sure  of  leading  and  being  led  in  the  path  of  development  .  .  ,  where  the 
two  care  for  great  objects  in  which  they  c«in  help  and  encourage  each  other, 
so  that  the  minor  matters  on  which  their  tastes  diflor  iirc  not  all-iniportaut, 
.  .  .  here  is  a  connection  of  frieudsiiip  of  the  most  enduring  character, 
making  it  a  greater  pleasure  to  each  to  give  pleasure  to  the  other  than 
to  receive  it.  .  .  .  This  is  no  dream  of  nn  enthusiast,  but  a  sociiU  rela- 
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tion  on  whoso  general  realization  will  depend  the  best  developmdnt  of  oar 
race." 

To  enable  women  to  fulfil  their  share  of  this  imioa  it  will  be 
granted  must  require  far  more  cultivation  than  they  now  gonerallj 
attain.  For  the  very  large  portion  who  cannot  obtain  this  "  highest 
result,"  and  who  yet  have  the  misfortune  to  require  food  and 
clothing,  which  they  must  earn  for  themselvea  or  starve,  it  ia 
surely  not  too  much  to  ask  that  they  be  furnished  ungrudgingly 
with  all  possible  means  of  fitting  themselves  to  perform  well  what- 
ever work  society  will  permit  them  to  carry  out. 

As  to  what  is  '*  unnatural"  work,  opinion  varies  so  much  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  that  we  are  hardly  yet  entitled  to  dogmatise. 
••  Nature,"  Mr.  Mill  thinks,  *'  may  be  safely  left  to  take  care 
of  itself,  and  that  in  any  work  for  which  women  arc  really  in- 
competent they  will  drop  out  of  the  race ;"  but  ho  hardly  seems  to 
allow  for  the  extraordinarj^  plasticity  with  which  women  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  ideal  required  of  them  by  public  opinion.  Among 
the  North  American  Indians  all  the  heavy  labour — the  carrying  of 
burdens,  &o. — falls  to  their  share  without  any  feeling  of  hardship, 
the  duty  of  the  "  braves "  being  only  to  fight.  In  many  parts  of 
Germany  the  division  is  the  satne ;  the  peasant  woman  digs,  ploughs, 
manages  the  cattle,  carries  the  fuel  and  the  hay  from  the  mountains, 
while  the  men  are  either  with  the  army,  or  sitting  smoking  and 
drinking  in  the  little  "  platz "  of  the  village.  In  Scotland  the 
stalwart  fishwives  would  be  horrified  at  their  husbands  doing  any- 
thing but  manage  the  sea  share  of  the  business ;  they  have  their 
boats  and  nets  to  look  after,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
matters  on  shore,  where  the  woman  reigns  paramount. 

An  extremely  curious  instance  of  what  hubit  and  opinion  can  make 
of  women  appeared  not  long  ago  in  tliat  very  unromantic  source  of 
information,  a  British  Blue- Book.  In  the  account  of  a  mission  sent  by 
England  in  1863  to  induce  the  King  of  Dahomey  to  give  iip  the  slave 
trade,  the  envoy,  Commodore  Wilmot,  remarks  incidentally : — 

"  The  Amazons  are  everything  in  this  country.  There  are  nearly  5,000 
of  them  ill  the  king's  army;"  and  he  adds,  "  there  can  he  no  doubt  ihut 
they  are  the  mainstay  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  a  veiy  fine  body  of 
women,  remarkably  well-limbod  and  strong,  armed  \vith  muskets,  swords, 
gigantic  razors  for  cutting  off  heads,  bows  and  arrows,  blundorbnsaes,  &c.  ; 
their  largo  wnr-drum  was  conspicuous,  hung  round  with  skulls. 

"  They  are  first  iu  honour  and  importaucc,  all  messages  axe  carried  by 
thorn  to  and  from  the  king  and  his  chiefs.  They  are  only  found  about  the 
royal  palaces,  form  the  body-guard  of  the  sovereign,  and  no  one  else  is 
allowed  to  approach  them.  At  the  recei)tion  of  the  embassy  the  king 
ordered  them  to  go  through  a  variety  of  movements  and  to  salute  me,  which 
they  did  most  creditably ;  they  loaded  and  lired  with  remai'kable  rapidity, 
singing  songs  all  the  time.  .  .  .  They  marched  better  than  the  men,  and 
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looked  far  more  warliko  in  every  way  ;  their  activit}-  is  ftstonishitig — they 
■woukl  run  with  some  of  our  best  performers  iu  England.  On  one  occasion 
the  king  appeared  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  his  body-guard  of  women.  As 
soldiers  in  an  African  kingdom  and  engaged  eolely  iu  African  warfare,  they 
are  very  formidable  enemiefl,  and  fully  understand  tho  ubo  of  their 
weaponB." 

Besides  5,000  of  these  under  arms,  there  are  numerous  women  to 
attend  on  tliem  as  servants,  cooks,  &c.  Their  numbers  are  kept  up 
hy  young  girls  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  attached  to  each  company, 
■who  learn  their  duties,  dance,  sing,  and  live  with  them,  but  do  not 
go  to  war  till  they  are  considered  old  enough  to  handle  a  musket. 
They  are  fully  aware  of  tho  authority  they  possess — their  manner 
is  bold  and  free ;  hut  in  spite  of  a  certain  swagger  in  their  walk,  he 
speaks  particularly  of  "  their  good  manners  and  modest  behaviour ; 
most  of  them  are  young,  well-Iooktng,  and  without  any  ferocity  in 
their  expression,  though  an  occasional  skull  or  jaw-bone  may  be 
Been  dangling  at  their  waist-belts.  They  are  supposed  to  live  a  life 
of  chastity,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  do  so,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  do  wrong  without  being  found  out,  and  such 
discovery  would  lead  to  inatant  death."  "  The  only  menial  service 
they  perform  is  to  fetch  water  (which  18  extremely  scarce)  for  the 
use  of  the  king  and  his  household,  and  morning  and  evening 
long  strings  of  them  may  bo  seen  with  water  jara  on  their  heads 
silently  and  quietly  wending  their  way  to  the  wells  in  single  file, 
the  front  one  with  a  bell  round  her  neck,  which  she  strikes  when 
any  men  are  seen  ;  these  immediately  run  off  to  leave  tho  road 
clear,  and  must  wait  till  the  file  has  passed,  for  if  an  accident 
happened  to  the  woman  or  her  jar,  any  man  near  would  be  con- 
sidered responsible,  and  either  imprisoned  for  life  or  hia  head  cut 
off.  Business  is  stopped,  and  everybody  delayed  to  their  great 
inconvenience,  by  this  absurd  law."  The  Amazons  enjoy  their  con- 
sequence, and  laughed  heartily  when  they  saw  the  commodore  obliged 
to  step  aside  in  order  to  avoid  them. 

It  was  mentioned  b}-  Bishop  Crowther,  in  a  lecture  at  Torquay, 
that  in  war,  fewer  prisoners  by  far  are  made  among  them  than 
among  the  men  soldiers  ;  they  fight  more  fiercely,  with  more  deter- 
mination, and  would  rather  die  than  jaeld.  "  Indeed,'*  says  Wilmot, 
"  they  are  far  superior  to  the  men  in  everything — in  appearance,  in 
dress,  in  figure,  in  activity,  in  their  performance  as  soldiers,  and  in 
bravery."  It  is  curious?  to  see  the  old  Greek  legends,  which  we  have 
80  long  disbelieved,  thus  fully  borne  out. 

Tho  evidence  is  the  more  interesting  as  it  appears  merely  as  part 
of  the  report  of  the  embassy,  "  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  command  of  her  Majesty,"  with  no  object  of  proving  anything  to 
anybody  in  the  matter. 
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Here  is  a  whole  body  of  women  distinguished  for  the  very  qualities 
we  should  be  most  inclined  to  refuse  them,  the  produce  of  a  **  well- 
directed  "  education  to  the  end  required. 

It  is  difficult  at  present  to  make  any  sweeping  assertions  as  to 
what  women  can  or  cannot  do,  as  even  if  we  decide  categori- 
cally for  England,  we  shall  find  the  standard  of  their  ability 
vary  by  merely  crossing  the  Channel  in  France  ;  and  if  such  a  dis- 
cussion had  been  possible  in  India,  and  a  Hindoo  Mr.  Mill  had 
expressed  hopeful  views  of  their  powers  and  of  what  might  be 
expected  from  them  under  a  different  regime,  the  weekly  papers  of 
Benares  would  certainly  have  replied  that  the  nature  of  women  was 
tolerably  well  known  since  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  that  they 
had  had  time  enough  in  all  conscience  to  give  proof  that  their 
powers  were  but  little  above  those  of  animals ;  that  they  could  not 
be  trusted  out  of  the  zenana  to  take  care  even  of  themselves; 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  had  any  souls  at  all,  and,  at  all 
events,  certain  to  the  orthodox,  that  their  only  chance  of  immor- 
tality was  by  burning  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  hus- 
bands. Yet  even  with  public  feeling  so  strongly  against  them, 
"  the  best  native  Indian  governments  are  those  directed  by  women," 
says  Mr.  Mill,  borne  out  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  and  many  other 
authorities. 

Seven-eighths  of  the  world  is  Pagan,  Mahometan,  or  Budd- 
hist, where  the  lowest  opinion  concerning  women  still  prevails ; 
and  even  in  Christian  countries  the  education  given  to  them  is 
so  much  for  show,  so  little  for  use,  so  empty  of  real  knowledge, 
that  we  have  hardly  yet  the  materials  on  which  to  found  our 
judgment  as  to  their  powers,  unless  exceptionally. 

That  these  will  turn  out  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  men  is,  to  say 
the  very  least,  most  improbable ;  that  God  should  have  created  two 
sets  of  beings,  so  different  physically  and  outwardly,  if  he  bad 
intended  one  to  be  merely  the  repetition  of  the  other,  and  unless  they 
had  been  fitted  to  perform  different  functions  in  the  world's  great 
work.  Such  a  variety  of  gifts  is  required  to  accomplish  what  is 
wanted  around  us,  that  it  will  be  strange  if  we  cannot  arrive  at  a 
certain  joint  co-operative  action  between  men  and  women  which 
shall  bo  better  than  that  of  either  alone.  "  Two  are  better  than  one," 
as  Solomon  says,  and  even  than  one  and  one.  There  is  a  male  and 
female  side  to  all  great  work  which  will  not  be  thoroughly  carried 
out  unless  both  can  labour  at  it  heartily  together.  The  silent  share 
contributed  by  women  in  man's  work, — to  take  only  a  few  of  the 
instances  found  in  late  biographies,  the  assistance  given  by  the 
sister  of  Mendelssohn  in  the  composition  of  the  "Lieder  ohne 
Worte,"  by  old  Miss  Herschel  in  her  brother's  calculations,  by  Mrs. 
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Austen  and  Lady  Hamilton*  in  the  production  of  their  husbands' 
works  on  jurispmdence  and  metaphysics,  and  that  whieh  is  told 
by  M.  Ecuan  and  Mr.  Mill  in  their  touching  tributes,  the 
first  to  his  sister,  the  other  to  his  wife, — is  only  known  from 
magnanimous  men,  ricli  enough  in  ideas  not  to  grudge  such 
ncknowledgmcnts.  "  On  nc  pr6te  qu'aux  riches,"  says  a  French 
proverb.  But  how  this  joint  work  for  the  world  can  best 
be  generally  currie*!  out  remains  stitl  to  be  settled.  To  take, 
liowever,  one  instance :  the  administrative  power  with  which 
Jlr.  Mill  credits  woman  enables  her  to  assist  most  efficiently 
conjointly  with  men  in  the  management  of  phihiuthroiuc  estab- 
lishments—  hospitals,  refbrmatories,  asylums,  workhouses,  &c., 
where  she  is  found  to  give  more  comfort  more  economically  than 
men,  to  spend  less  with  greater  results.  She  has  generally  more 
intuitive  insight  into  character,  and  is  less  liable  to  be  taken  in  (pro- 
yided  her  aflections  are  not  concerned).  She  is  both  more  considerate 
and  considering,  more  observant  of  small  indieatioiis  than  a  man, 
and  draws  her  conclusions  more  carefully,  and  carries  out  her  kind 
intentions  with  more  thought.  "  And  Mary  poudered  all  these  things 
in  her  heart,"  is  a  very  true  picture  of  her  sex,  She  is  a  particularly 
efficient  teacher  of  male  pupils,  says  one  good  educational  authority ; 
there  is  a  certain  rude  chivaliy  among  boys  when  they  know  that 
they  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  a  thing  by  force,  which  will  often 
make  them  yield.  Fur  example,  a  class  of  uuruly  lads  in  a  ragged 
school,  utterly  unamenable  to  the  discipline  of  a  man,  has  been 
known  to  obey  a  young  woman  ;  as  a  difficult-tempered  horse  is 
sometimes  most  easily  guided  by  a  female  hand,  when  it  is  at  the 
same  time  both  skilful  and  light. 

There  was  one  remarkable  instance  of  such  influence  in  the  late 
American  war.  After  the  an'ival  of  the  lady  nurses  in  the  different 
tiold  hospitals  of  the  northern  army,  the  degraded  attendance  which 
ordinarily  follows  a  camp  gradually  melted  away.  The  husbands, 
brothers,  and  relations  of  the  women  who  had  given  up  the  pro- 
tection of  their  homes  for  the  sake  of  the  wounded  did  not  choose 
that  their  belongings  should  be  exposed  to  such  scenes,  and  the  baser 
element  almost  entirely  disappeared,  at  least  fi'oni  sight. 

One  of   the  most  curious   "changes  of  front"  in  public  opinion 

which  has  taken  place,  is  concerning  the  care  of  the  sick.     Surgery 

and  medicine  seem   to  have  been  regarded  as  peculiarly  feminine 

occupations  in  the  Middle  Ages.     Even  queens  and  princesses  were 

reguhirly  instructed  in  the  "  healing  arts."     To  be  a  good  leech  was 

as  important  in  a  complete  education  then  as  to  play  on  the  piano 

nowadays,  and  was  certainly  not  less  useful. 

•  The  Edmhurgh  7?<t«jp  says  :— "  \Vc  are,  in  truth,  indebted  to  those  two  Indtee 
thiit  the  most  profound  aad  ubntnuje  diBcuf^ona  of  liiw  und  inctu physios  whiih  have 
appeared  in  our  time  became  acoessiblo  and  intelligibl*;  toiho  publ  c." 

vcr,.  XIV.  N  w 
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That  there  are  certain  branches  of  the  profession  adapted  for 
•women  most  people  will  now  admit — i.e.,  midwifery  and  the  diseases 
of  women  and  children ;  we  may  indeed  come  to  regard  this  part  of 
the  cral't  as  one  into  which  men  have  intruded  themselves  instead  of 
the  contrary  cry.  But  it  is  clear  that  women  physicians  neither  can 
nor  ought  to  he  consulted  or  trusted  who  have  not  undergone  the 
most  thorough  training  and  submitted  to  the  most  searching  exami- 
nation.  The  difficulties  which  must  result  from  a  course  of  joint 
study  for  men  and  women  together  are  such  in  the  j^reaent  state  of 
things  as  to  render  it  most  imdeairahle ;  but  in  France,  the  question 
is  solved  by  a  separate  training,  which  there  for  sixty-nine  years 
has  given  as  perfect  an  education  to  midwives,  both  practical  and  scien- 
tific, as  well  can  bo.  It  includes  a  course  of  instruction  in  a  hospital 
of  two  himtlrod  beds,  whore  none  but  women  pupils  are  received.  A 
first-class  certificate  is  not  given  under  two  years,  a  second-class  not 
under  one,  and  without  a  certificate  no  one  can  practise  in  France. 
The  lady  professors  of  this  institution  are  physician  accoucheurs,  not 
merely  midwives,  and  hold  a  rank,  both  scientific  and  practical,  quite 
equal  to  our  first-class  "  ladies'  doctors  "  here.  No  classes  or  lectures 
such  as  are  often  proposed  in  England,  could  possibly  afibrd  the 
requisite  training,  unless  accompanied  by  the  practical  work  on  the 
patients  themselves  such  as  is  thus  afforded  in  France.  In  the  same 
way  no  certificates  or  examinations  in  nursing  could  be  of  any  avail 
unless  they  arc  the  result  and  the  evidence  of  trained  work  in  a 
liospital,  to  be  judged  of  not  by  a  board  theoretically,  but  by  the 
training  surgeons  and  nurses. 

Many  foreign  universities,  however,  Zurich,  Stockholm,  &c.,  have 
shown  no  jealousy  of  women  doctors:,  but  will  now  admit  any  woman 
who  can  pass  their  examination  for  a  medical  degree. 

With  regard  to  other  special  training,  the  greater  facilities  given 
in  the  classes  at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  female  schools  of  design  at 
South  Kensington  and  elsewhere,  the  Academy  of  Music,  &c.,  will 
now  enable  w'omeu  to  obtain  the  thorough  knowledge  necessary 
for  good  work  in  art.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  proof  of  efli- 
ciency  may  soon  be  exacted  for  governessoa  and  schoobaistresses : 
a  diploma  such  as  is  required  to  be  showai  by  them  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Switzerland,  will  be  a  natural  result,  indeed,  of  the 
examinations  now  offered  by  Cambridge,  London,  Dublin^  Edin- 
burgh, and,  lastly,  Oxford.  The  claM  of  female  teachers  will  thus  bo 
raised  both  in  position  and  salary.  In  America,  at  this  moment,  they 
stand  very  high  in  the  scale,  and  arc  even  entrusted  with  a  great 
share  of  the  conduct  of  large  boys'  schools. 

But  it  is  for  those  women  who  do  not  intend  to  be  either  doctors, 
or  artists,  or  schoolmistresses,  that  our  improved  education  is  most 
wanted.    As  it  is,  in  the  very  fields  which  are  considered  to  belong 
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to  women  by  tho  most  niggardly  estimate  of  tlieir  powers,  they  aro 
totally  without  training  of  any  kind,  and  each  individual  is  forced  to 
make  out  the  very  A  B  0  of  useful  knowledge  for  herself. 

For  instance,  in  the  conduct  of  their  houses  and  the  management 
of  their  children,  which  the  staunchest  Conservative  would  declare  to 
he  their  peculiar  province,  what  pains  is  taken  to  give  them  even  the 
most  elementary  knowledge  of  the  things  likely  to  be  most  useful  to 
them  ?  What  woman  haa  learnt  how  to  prevent  the  frost  from 
burstiDg  the  water-pipes,  which  flood  half  the  houses  in  London 
unnecessarily  every  winter  ?  or  what  has  caused  tho  cracking  of  ihe 
boiler,  and  how  it  may  be  avoided?  or  the  facts  concerning  food,  tliat 
proportion  which  is  best  for  each  different  stage  of  life,  and  how  to  niake 
the  best  of  it  ?  "  I'm  sure  it  was  the  bread  was  very  nice  last  time ; 
I  can't  think  why  it  isn^t  so  this  while,"  says  even  a  clever  cook. 
The  rule  of  thumb  is  universal,  and  tho  mistress  cannot  correct  it. 

Again,  with  regard  to  tho  health  of  the  children  and  household, 
the  frightful  ignorance  of  mothers,  both  rich  and  poor,  annually 
sacrifices  the  lives,  and,  what  is  really  worse,  the  health,  of  thousands 
of  human  beings.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  the  first  child  ia 
generally  a  victim  to  the  experimental  efforts  of  the  poor  mother, 
who,  Iiaving  never  learnt  what  is  good  either  for  herself  or  her  off- 
spring, can  only  guido  herself  after  having  been  taught  by  the  bitter 
knowledge  of  experience. 

Women  will  be  found  "  sending  for  the  doctor  "  for  the  slightest 
ailment,  either  of  their  own  or  of  their  children,  which  the  commonest 
sense  and  the  most  easy  acquaintance  with  hygiene  ought  to  enable 
them  to  cope  with  ;  yet  "laudnmy  and  calomy"  are  the  "simples" 
they  have  not  scrupled  to  use.  Every  girl  ought  to  go  through  a  course 
of  training  as  to  what  \&  required  in  all  ordinary  cases  of  emergency — 
how  to  bind  up  a  cut,  to  put  out  fire,  to  treat  a  burn,  the  bad  efftict  of 
air  on  a  wound,  its  necessity  to  the  lungs,  tho  measures  necessary  to 
guard  against  infection — "common  things,"  as  they  ai"C  called,  but 
uncommonly  little  known  at  the  present  day.  Questions  of  fresh 
air  are  beginning  to  bo  a  little  better  understood ;  yet  still, 
passing  along  the  crowded  streets  of  London,  and  looking  up  at 
most  of  the  nursery  windows,  rows  of  little  pale  faces  may  be  seen 
peering  through  the  closed  casements,  "  for  fear  they  should 
catch  cold,"  which  is  often  the  only  form  of  care  conceived  of,  and 
is  carried  out  by  making  them  as  liable  to  cold  as  possible.  A 
groat  medical  authority  declares  that  the  children  of  the  lowest 
and  artisan  class  in  London  are  healthier  than  those  of  tho  class  above 
them,  because  they  ore  aDowed  to  play  in  the  gutter,  which  cannot 
bo  permitted  to  "  genteel "  children,  and  the  fresh  air  compensates 
for  inferior  living  and  much  want  of  care.    IIow  much  of  the  disease 
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and  ill-temper  of"  our  children,  and  consequently  of  our  own,  is  owing 
to  Ignorance  in  their  keepers,  which  might  be  prevented  by  the 
better  education  of  nursemaids  (no  very  Utopian  notion),  it  is  grievous 
to  think  of. 

Again,  with  regard  to  education,  there  is  a  peculiar  appetite  in  a 
healthy-minded  child,  evidently  placed  there  by  nature,  for  observing 
the  facts  around  it,  and  seeking  for  their  interpretation — "  why  ?  ** 
"  what?"  "  where?"  is  the  substance  of  the  talk  of  intelligent  children. 
Questions  as  to  tbe  reasons  of  everything,  as  to  the  birds,  beasts, 
flowers,  and  stones  they  meet  with.  Instead,  however,  of  satisf^'ing 
this  curiosity,  we  give  them  names,  the  hardest  husks  of  knowledge, 
"  Mangnoll's  Questions,"  and  **  Pinnock's  Catechisms,"  the  very 
deadest  dry  bones  of  information.  As  a  general  rule  let  what  it  can 
sec,  and  touch,  and  taste,  and  smell,  and  the  explanation  thereof, 
come  before  things  which  its  limited  experience  docs  not  enable 
it  to  realise,  and  therefore  take  interest  in,  and  whicb  ure 
generally  to  it  mere  words,  such  as  history,  geography,  grammar. 
The  abstract  comes  later  in  life.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
instruction  comes  within  a  woman's  province ;  let  her,  at  least,  learn 
how  best  it  may  be  accomplished. 

There  are  many  questions  still  remaining  to  be  solved  as  to  how- 
body  and  soul  react  on  each  other,  which  women  arc  peculiarly  fitted. 
to  assist  in  settling; — for  instance,  although  asceticism  and  epi- 
cureanism are  alike  mistaken  rules  of  life^  how  yet  the  good 
which  exists  undoubtedly  in  both  is  io  be  secured  in  education ; 
how  to  give  the  mind  the  fairest  play ;  to  "  have  the  body  under 
subjection,"  in  one  sense — to  m^ko  it  the  slave,  and  not  the  master, 
in  the  joint  concern, — yet  so  to  cultivate  it  as  to  render  it  tho 
healthy  organ,  or  interpreter  to  execute  the  intentions  of  the  mind, 
and  how  neither  mind  nor  body  can  do  ita  best  without  a  proper 
balance  being  attained.  Education  having  gone  too  much  in  the 
cramming  direction,  the  pendulum  seems  likely  now  to  swft}-  too  far 
on  the  opposite  side  for  men — athletics,  for  their  own  sake,  (although 
tho  sitting  still  retjlmcn  is  still  required  for  women);  while  the  wisest 
among  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  aimed  at  the  perfection  of  outward 
form,  chiefly  as  the  instrument  of  the  inward  powers  of  man. 

Again,  the  field  of  philunfhropy  has  never  been  contested  to 
woman;  let  her  be  taught  fo  fulfil  it  wisely.  Men  have  such  respect 
apparently  for  her  power  of  intuition  that  they  seem  to  think  she  can 
do  as  -well  without  as  with  study,  Tho  excellent  women  who  under* 
take  to  assist  the  poor,  probably  at  this  moment  are  doing  at  least 
as  much  hai-m  as  good,  demoralising  them  by  teaching  dependence, 
and  diminishing  their  power  of  self-reliance  ;  they  arc  utterly  ignorant 
in  general  of  political  economy,  in  its  best  sense ;    of  the  laws  of 
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supply  and  demand  ;  of  that  which  constitutes  real  help,  i.e.,  that 
which  rouaea  man  to  help  himaolf;  while  their  religious  teaching 
too  often  resolves  itself  into  proselytismaud  dissemination  of  doctrinal 
tracts.  These  are  studies  without  which  charity  degenerates  into  the 
pouring  of  water  into  baskets,  whereas  in  France  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law,  the  bureau  de  hienfaisance^  is  committed  by  Govern- 
ment to  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  are  considered  as  the 
fittest  instruments  for  the  work. 

"With  regard  to  comparatively  smaller  matters,  sucli  as  art,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  tliat  if  woman's  knowledge  of  what  really  constitutes 
beauty  were  more  cultivated,  if  her  taate  were  higher,  or,  indeed,  any- 
thing but  the  merest  accident  of  feeling,  our  hideous  upholstery,  our 
abominable  millinery-portraits,  the  vulgar  or  vapid  colouring  of  our 
drawing-rooms,  would  improve.  "Natural  selection"  would  got  rid 
of  the  monstrosities  in  our  shops  by  the  simple  process  of  the  bad  not 
finding  purchasers,  as  much  as  by  any  schools  of  design. 

Again,  with  regard  to  dress,  wider  interests  would  probably  indi- 
rectly tend  to  cure  the  extravagance  which  constant  change  of 
fashion  produces.  For  a  woman  to  take  care  that  her  outward  clotli- 
ing  makes  her  as  pleasing  as  circumstances  comport,  is  a  real  duty 
to  her  neighbours  ;  but  this  is  not  at  all  the  aim  of  fashion.  There 
is  nothing  which  puzzles  the  male  mind,  and  especially  the  artist 
mind,  like  its  mystery — why  every  woman,  short  and  tall,  fat  and 
thin,  must  wear  exactly  the  same  clothes  ;  why  their  heads  must  all 
bud  out  in  an  enormous  chignon  one  year,  and  their  bodies  expand 
into  an  immense  bell  in  the  next,  under  pain  of  being  unpleasantly 
remarkable,  by  the  edict  of  some  isresponsible  Vehmgericht  which 
rules  over  us.  The  tyranny  of  opinion  is  such  that  no  woman  dreams 
of  resisting  beyond  a  certain  point ;  she  has  been  taught  that  to  be 
singular  is  in  her  almost  a  crime,  and  she  accordingly  undresses 
her  poor  old  shoulders,  or  swclk  out  her  short  body,  and  is  intoler- 
ably ugly  and  unpleasant  to  look  at  to  her  male  relations,  but  is  satis- 
fied with  the  internal  conviction  of  right  given  by  the  feeling  that 
at  least  she  is  in  the  fashion  !  More  knowledge  of  real  art  would 
show  her  that  if  certain  lines  are  really  becoming,  their  opposites 
cannot  be  so  too ;  that  there  is  a  real  science  of  the  beautiful,  to 
contravene  which  is  as  painful  to  the  instructed  eye  as  notes  out  of 
tunc  in  music  to  the  instructed  ear. 

The  power  wielded  by  wonum  is  at  present  so  enormous,  that  if 
men  at  all  realized  its  extent,  they  would  for  their  own  purposes 
insist  on  her  being  better  qualified  to  use  it.  If  any  man 
will  candidly  confess  to  himself  the  amount  of  influence  on 
liis  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  throughout  his  life,  first 
of  his   mother   and    sisters,   of    young  ladyhood   in   general,   and 
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later  of  his  \afe,  daughters,  and  female  friends,  the  opinions  modified, 
the  incentives  supplied  by  women,  old  and  young,  ho  will  be  almost 
appalled  by  the  thought  of  the  manner  in  which  this  potent  being 
has  been  left  to  pick  up  what  education  she  could  from  an  ignorant 
governess  or  an  indifferent  school;  while  her  ideas  of  right  and  \rrong, 
her  religion  and  morality,  have  generally  been  obtained  by  being  care- 
fully kept  from  hearing  that  there  is  another  side  to  any  question- 
The  important  and  the  trivial  are  generally  strangely  mixed  up  in 
her  mind:  traditional  rules — such  as  that  though  it  is  wicked  to  read 
history  on  Sundays,  you  may  make  riddles  out  of  the  Bible  ;  that  you 
may  cut  paper  for  patchwork  on  the  Sabbath,  but  if  you  sew  it  is  a  sin 
— being  not  seldom  considered  almost  as  binding  as  the  Gospel  itself. 

A  custom  becomes  in  such  a  woman's  eyes  as  sacred  as  morality ; 
the  inextricable  confusion  of  the  form  with  its  meaning,  which  is  so 
common  J  and  which  makes  it  so  dangerous  to  touch  or  improve  a 
symbol  lest  we  damage  the  thing  symbolizf^d,  may  be  greatly  traced 
to  the  unreasoning  traditional  mode  in  which  women,  half  the 
human  race,  regard  everything.  The  sentimental  part  of  their 
minds  being  stronger,  their  power  of  association  more  vivid  than 
that  of  men,  anything  connected,  however  remotely,  with  their  affec- 
tions, is  clung  to  more  warmly,  and  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
them  to  part  with  the  external  shape  which  a  thought  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking  in  their  eyes. 

Accordingly,  even  in  matters  of  politics,  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  out  of  their  line,  "  the  party  of  the  roses  and  night- 
ingales," 08  Mr.  Grant  Duff  once  euphuistlcally  called  it,  has  been  a 
power  in  the  State,  a  very  sensible  influence,  which  has  often 
checked,  and  even  prevented,  useful  reforms. 

To  give  her  the  "  responsibility  of  her  opinions  "  might  be  a  cure 
for  this,  but  the  question  of  the  suffrage  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
an  important  one.  During  the  past  session  the  municipal  franchise 
was  granted  to  unmarried  women,  with  this  comment  from  the  con- 
servative ex-Chanctllor,  in  assisting  to  pass  the  Bill :  "  Since  an 
unmarried  woman  could  dispose  of  her  property,  and  deal  with  it  in  j 
any  way  that  she  thought  proper,'*  said  Lord  Cairns,  "  he  did  not 
know  why  she  should  not  have  a  voice  in  saying  how  it  should  "be 
lighted  and  watched,  and  in  controlling  the  municipal  expenditure  to 
which  that  property  contributed."  In  one  of  the  southern  counties, 
five  large,  well-managed  estates,  almost  adjacent  to  each  other, 
belong  to  women  either  unmarried  or  widows.  Hero  a  district, 
amounttng  in  size  almost  to  a  small  county,  is  virtually  unrepre- 
sented. If  the  representation  of  property  is  to  be  a  reality,  it  scema 
as  if  these  women  ought  to  "  have  a  voice  in  choosing  the  repre-  ■ 
sentatives  who  are  to  regulate  "  the  national "  expenditure  "  to  which      i 
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they  contri'bute  8o  largely.  A  single  woman  is  no  infant  to  whom 
the  law  allots  trustees ;  she  can  conduct  her  own  afiTairs  and  dispose 
of  her  estate  as  she  sees  good.  The  franchise  is  certainly  an  inferior 
privilege  to  such  functions  as  these. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  these  women  would  prefer  heing  without 
the  franchise,  but  the  question  is,  what  arc  the  arrangements  by 
which  the  duties  of  property  may  be  best  performed  P  They  are 
called  upon,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  use  "  the  legitimate  influence 
of  a  landlord  "  with  their  tenants :  why  should  they  be  allowed  to 
shirk  the  responsibility,  to  be  spared  the  personal  onus  of  decision  in 
political  opinions  ?  Arc  not  these  likely  to  be  better  weighed,  more 
justly  and  well  considered,  if  they  know  they  can  be  called  to  account 
for  the  proper  empIojTnent  of  their  power  P 

It  is  no  new  theory,  after  all,  that  women  should  be  treated  as 
political  entities.  One  barony,  at  least,  was  bestowed  by  Pitt  on  a 
single  lady  in  right  of  her  borough  influence ;  and  the  very  fact  of  a 
woman  being  able  to  use  the  power  of  a  great  proprietor  without  the 
check  of  publicity  and  open  responsibility,  inclines  her  to  make  the 
question  a  personal  one,  and  not  a  trust  for  the  good  of  the 
"  republic.** 

With  regard  to  a  married  woman,  it  seems  to  be  very  unwise  to  press 
her  claim.  Any  property  she  possesses  is,  after  all,  represented  by 
her  husband  ;  if  she  rotes  contrary  to  him,  it  vr^  merely  neutralize 
his  vote ;  if  she  votes  with  him,  it  is  an  unnecessary  reduplication  ; 
there  seems  no  good  in  putting  such  an  abstract  cause  of  contention 
among  married  people. 

In  England,  by  manners,  although  not  perhaps  by  law,  the  influ- 
ence of  woman  has  been  more  useful,  calmer,  less  dreaded,  and  more 
open,  than  in  any  country  since  the  days  of  Eve.  When  they 
have  ruled  it  has  been  by  acknowledged  sway ;  the  difference  between 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Philippn,  and  the  Montespans  and 
Pompadours  of  Franco.  The  Mnitrciifie  du  Jioi  has  been  no  re- 
cognised part  in  our  constitution ;  no  fine  ladies  like  Mudumo  de 
Ijonguerille,  and  the  other  ladj*^  leaders  of  the  Fronde,  have  ruled 
the  destinies  of  our  country  according  to  the  influence  of  the  lover 
of  the  moment.  There  have  been  names  of  power  amongst  us,  bat 
they  have  been  good  as  well  as  greot. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  where  the  feeling  for  women  has 
culminated  in  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  and  the  deification  of 
many  female  saints,  where  the  longing  for  feminine  tenderness 
which  could  not  find  satisfaction  in  the  stern  ideal  to  which  they 
had  reduced  their  Christ,  has  erected  an  intercessor  in  **  the  mother  of 
God,*'  woman,  intellectually,  has  been  degraded  curiously  to  the 
utmost,  the  notion  of  her  spiritual  eminence  having,  as  it  were, 
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etifled  any  other.  Christianity,  great  as  its  influence  has  been  for 
woman,  has  not  worked  at  ali  alike  in  this  respect  in  different 
nationalities  even  close  at  home,  and  it  would  be  curious  to  trace  out 
the  reason  for  her  varying  position  at  the  present  day  in  the  different 
Christian  countries — in  Aniericu,  where  from  the  disparity  of  the 
sexes  she  takes  a  high  hand  as  to  her  personal  claims,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  improved  in  wisdom  beyond  her  old-world  sisters  j, 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  where  she  holds  a  strangely  inferior  place, 
from  the  moAt  different  causes,  for  the  German  woman  is  generally 
and  in  some  respects  highly  educated,  while  the  Italian  (with  some 
exceptions  in  the  north)  is  almost  utterly  ignorant ;  in  France, 
where  the  influence  of  woman  has  ulwaya  been  more  really  great, 
l)r(ibably,  than  in  any  countrj'  in  the  world,  America  not  ex- 
cepted, with  the  single  exception,  which  however  symbolizes  a 
good  deal,  that  they  must  not  wear  the  crown — /".c,  be  ostensibly 
sovereign.  The  Frenchman  is  said  to  be  more  good-tempered,  the 
woman  more  imperious ;  in  a  household  she  is  very  really  the  better 
half.  Partly,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  drain  upon  the  male 
part  of  the  nation  caused  by  its  \\'arlike  propensities,  the  affairs  of 
the  shop,  of  the  bureau,  the  management  of  the  money  of  the  family, 
in  fact,  has  devolved  in  groat  part  on  her.  Monsieur  oft«n  is 
amusing  himself  at  the  </(/(?',  while  raadame,  nothing  loth,  is  admi- 
nistering the  joint  affairs  of  the  commerce',  in  which  she  ha^  probably 
an  equal  stake  in  money,  while  her  property  ia  to  a  great  extent 
under  her  own  control,  and  is  looked  after  very  keenly ;  indeed,  her 
strict  attendance  at  the  bureau  is  mentioned  iu  an  interesting 
article  of  the  Hevue  des  Deux  Motidcs  as  one  reason  for  the  fearful 
raortulity  among  infants  in  France.  Again,  the  power  of  the  mother 
over  her  gruwn-up  sons,  both  by  law  and  custom,  is  in  our  eyes 
most  extraordinary.  One  of  Madame  Sand's  host-known  novels 
runs  on  the  refusal  of  the  widowed  mother  of  a  marquis  of  forty,  in 
full  possession  of  his  own  estate,  to  lot  him  marry  a  young  lady,  woll- 
boni  and  well-bred,  but  poor.  No  surprise  is  expressed ^  it  is  on 
ordinarj^  incident  in  his  social  world — it  is  impossible  for  the  marriage 
to  take  place  without  her  permission. 

The  relation,  however,  between  the  sexes  in  France  seems  to  be 
one  of  antagonism- — ^an  armed  peace — constant  resistance  on  ono 
side,  and  terror  of  encroachment  on  the  other.  In  the  absence  of 
any  idea  of  justice,  "a  woman's  rights  are  what  she  can  got  for 
herself;**  and  their  amount  is  almost  incredibly  large  to  our  notions. 
For  instance,  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  in  the  higher  classes,  the 
bridegroom  is  required  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  young  girl  and 
her  mother  to  renounce  his  profession,  which  is  often  mentioned  as 
one  reason  of  the  frivolous  life  led  by  young  men  of  family  in  France, 
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Tlio  suddon  change  in  a  French  girl's  life,  the  tremendous  leap 
from  her  convent  education  to  the  rush  of  dissipation  in  the  world, 
makes  her  temptation  to  independence  still  greater.  She  haa  not 
oven  been  allowed  the  choice  of  the  man  who  is  to  rule  her ;  he  is 
generally  more  or  less  in  love,  she  has  all  the  advantage  that  perfect 
coldness  and  self-possession  can  give.  She  rules  by  dint  of  her 
oiprif,  her  strong  will,  her  tact  in  pleasing  the  least  worthy  part  of 
men  :  and  her  desire  for  power  is  evidently  far  greater  than  in 
England,  where,  ofter  the  first  blush  of  youthful  coquetry  ia  over, 
a  girl  generally  subsides  rapidly  after  marriage  into  the  '•  family 
woman/*  the  wife  and  the  mother ;  whereas  the  French woTuan's 
career  only  ihen  begins.  And  what  is  considered  at  least  to  be  its 
nature  may  be  guessed  from  M,  Taine's  problem  (for  even  a  caricature 
is  evidence  of  a  popular  mode  of  thought),  **  Etant  donn^e  la  femme, 
c'cst  a  dire  un  etre  illogique,  subalterne,  malfuisant,  mais  charraant 
comme  un  purfum  delicieux  ot  peruicieux,"  how  is  she  to  be  treated  r" 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  present  moment,  tako  it  for 
all  in  all,  the  position  of  an  educated  woman  of  a  certain  class  is 
probably  unequalled  both  in  legitinnite  influence  and  happincsa.  If 
she  is  at  all  qualified  for  it  by  character,  she  ia  trusted  and  consulted 
by  her  husband  in  everything ;  she  is  respected  by  her  sons  for  her 
experience  in  life;  she  has  a  large  field  for  her  administrativo 
eapacitie, — the  schools,  the  cottages,  the  sick,  tho  poor,  both  in 
London  and  tho  country,  employ  all  her  philanthropic  energies. 
She  is  cut  off  from  no  great  questions  of  national  interest,  poli- 
tical, literary,  benevolent;  if  her  opinion  is  worth  having,  she 
is  listened  to  by  men  with  perfect  respect  and  attention.  She 
wants  nothing  more  of  privilege  for  herself  of  any  kind.  Ik 
is  not  for  these  that  any  change  is  necessary.  But  because  these 
have  their  "rights,"  in  cant  phrase,  and  indeed  something  more,  by 
custom,  if  not  by  law,  it  ia  no  use  for  them  to  blink  tho  fact  of  the 
intolerable  sufl'erings  endured  often  by  women  of  the  lowest  class 
without  a  chance  of  redress,  or  that  the  lives  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  middle  class  arc  miserably  wanting  iu  iutorcsts  and  cultivation 
of  any  kind ;  while  for  the  increasing  number  of  women  who  must 
earn  their  own  broad,  there  are  hardly  any  fields  open,  and  they 
have  hitherto  been  even  denied  the  facilities  for  fitting  themselves 
to  work  which  are  provided  so  largely  for  men. 

That  this  has  happened  by  accident  more  than  design,  appears  in 
the  Reports  upon  Endowed  Schools,  which  are  proved  to  have  often 
been  intended  by  their  founders  for  girls  as  well  as  boys.  Tho  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Loixl  Lyttclton,  sitting  now  upon  them,  has  been 
requested  to  ascertain  what  means  can  be  adopted  in  each  case  to  add 
a  separate  provision  for  the  education  of  gu'ls,  or  to  enable  them  to 
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>Bliare  in  the  classes  for  boys,  as  in  the  national  schools.  At  present 
the  lowoT  class  is  better  provided  for  in  this  matter  than  the  middle 
and  upper.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  Grovernmcnt  will  not  neglect  so 
fair  an  opportuuity  of  securing  what  might  become  a  national  and 
lasting  provision  for  this  want.  Mr.  Rogers  has  already  led  the  way 
by  starting  a  middle-class  school  for  girls  imri  pas.iu  with  tho  great 
school  for  boys  in  the  City  of  Ijondon. 

Meantime,  as  if  to  prove  that  girls  would  make  use  of  any  oppor- 
tunities given  them,  several  of  the  school  inspectors  in  England  and 
Scotland  report  that  they  found  the  capabilities  of  girls  i\a  good  in 
general  as  those  of  boys  ;  that  although  part  of  the  school-day  wns 
devoted  rigbtfiJly  to  needlework,  they  did  as  well  as  the  luds  of  the 
same  amount  of  training  when  taught  by  the  same  masters.  In  the 
few  schools  for  the  upper  class  which  have  existed,  tho  acquirements 
of  the  average  of  boys  and  girls  are  found  to  run  very  evenly,  though 
here  and  there  a  boy  appeared  who  beat  all  the  girls.  Tho  brains 
of  women,  says  Dr.  Barlow,  quoting  many  authorities,  English 
and  foreign,  are  larger  than  those  of  men  in  proporiion  to  the  size 
of  their  bodies,  while  their  temperaments  are  more  nervous  and  sen- 
sitive ;  they  thus  require  good  education  for  their  guidance  more  even 
than  men ;  whcrcBs  cut  ofFj  as  they  too  often  have  been,  from  the 
most  interesting  subjects  in  life,  it  is  not  surprising  if  they  often 
throw  their  whole  souls  into  petty  questions  with  a  vehemence  which 
makes  good  men  sigh  and  hard  men  laugh.  "Left  fommn  excellent  a 
gdfer  knr  vio,"  has  been  most  truly  said,  and  not  seldom  that  of  their 
belongings  besides.  Excellent  women  may  be  seen  spoiling  the 
comfort,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  of  their  "  mankind,"  about  some 
miserable  little  matter  of  anise  and  cummin  to  whioh  their  ill- 
diiTcted  conscience  affixes  an  inordinate  interest,  while  the  greatest 
national  questions  of  right  and  wrong  (for  which  they  have  proved  thej' 
can  care  so  deeply)  are  to  them  uninteresting  often  because  unknown  ; 
for  how  large  a  portion  of  them  may  still  be  said  to  be  "  brought  up 
in  the  religion  of  darkness  and  fear,"  which  I'lato  complained  of 
even  in  his  day  ?  They  are  often  accused  of  putting  their  affections 
above  any  abstract  interest,  however  high,  yet  how  many  of  them 
have  shoT^Ti  the  power  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  tlie  noblest  causes. 
Martyrs  are  of  no  sex  or  time.  '*  The  mother  of  seven  sons,"  as  told 
in  Maccabees,  "  saw  them  all  slain  in  one  day  with  horrible  torments  " 
for  their  faith,  by  Antiochus,  Filled  with  courageous  spirits,  stir- 
ring up  her  womanish  thoughts  with  a  manly  stomach,  she  stood 
by  and  exhorted  them  to  remain  firm  for  the  right,  "  and  last  of  all, 
after  her  sons,  died  also."  Women  like  Vivia  Perpetua,  whose 
martyrdom  for  her  faith  was  preceded  by  the  agony  of  appeals  fVom 
her  husband  holding  up  her  baby  before  her,  and  her  father  entreat- 
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ing  her  to  have  compassion  on  his  groy  hairs.  Through  all  the  phases 
of  persecution,  Pagau,  Catholic,  and  Protestant  alike,  women  have 
never  heen  found  Tvanting,  and  not  in  religious  questions  alone — in  the 
French  Revolution  the  vromen  suffered  for  their  political  faith  like  the 
men.  It  has  been  remarked  that  no  woman  ever  then  put  forward  her 
sex  es  a  reason  for  being  spared ;  they  had  "  the  courage  of  their 
opinions,"  and  went  to  the  scaffold  unflinchingly,  although  some 
of  them,  like  Madame  Roland,  did  not  believe  in  any  future  state. 

In  the  Indian  mutiny  there  were  no  weak  lamentations  or  com- 
plaints under  the  almost  intolerable  sufferings  and  privations  to 
which  the  women  were  exposed.  They  had  most  of  them  spent 
their  lives  in  the  gossip  and  idleness  of  Indian  stations,  yet  when 
courage  and  endurance  were  called  for,  their  heroism  was  as  groat 
as  that  of  the  men. 

The  stuff  is  there,  it  only  requires  to  be  adequately  made  use  of. 
In  spite  of  what  Mr.  Mill  says,  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  women 
are  by  nature  more  pliable  than  men,  more  ready  to  take  the  colour 
which  public  opinion  represents  as  right,  and  also  to  endure  more  for 
what  they  believe  to  be  true,  in  small  things  •  as  well  as  great.  But 
this  only  makes  it  more  incumbent  upon  society,  which  in  this  cose 
means  men,  to  see  that  the  ideal  life  held  up  to  women  is  a  wise  one, 
and  that  their  education  is  in  a  wise  direction.  The  jealousy  of 
women  acquiring  knowledge,  in  England  at  least,  is  quite  modern. 
At  the  time  of  the  Rcfonnution,  of  the  revival  of  kurning  through 
the  classics,  they  were  allowed  to  obtain  whatsoever  they  pleased 
of  the  new  fields  of  knowledge;  and  Latin  and  Greek,  through 
which  alone  these  could  be  obtained,  were  freely  taught  to 
them.  They  suffered  death  again  and  again  in  political  risings  in 
England,  that  unpleasant  proof  of  their  importance.  Lady  Salisbury, 
June  Grey,  Arabella  Stewart,  were  not  spared  because  they  were 
women  ;  and  in  the  feudal  times,  Mr.  Mill  declares  that  both  politics 
and  war  were  considered  part  of  their  proper  business  in  life.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  his  ideal  republic,  even  proposes  that  the  "  priests 
should  be  few  in  number,  of  either  sex."  And  though  we  are  not 
very  likely  to  follow  out  such  a  coimsel  as  this,  yet  northern  civiliza- 
tion has  always  been  based,  more  or  leas,  upon  respect  for  women, 
as  shown  alike  in  the  honouj*  paid  to  female  prophets  and  priestesses 
in  the  earlier  faith-s  of  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  nations,  and  the 
ideal  held  up  by  chivfdry  in  later  Christian  ages,  "  Wo  may,  on 
the  whole,  well  admire  the  instinct,**  says  Mr.  F.  Newman,  "  which 
made  the  old  Germans  regard  women  as  penetrating  nearer  to  the 

•  Would  RiijiJiing  indaoo  mon  to  anbroit  to  the  tfjriiirc*  of  tight-lacing,  or  of  the 
Cbiacse  "lily  fevt"— uUor  absurditiiia  of  the  most  karriil'iil  klud— for  tho  isake  of  Lciiiff 
"  commo  il  fnat " — in  the  litoiU  aciuo,  "  as  one  ought  to  bo  5' " 
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mind  of  God  than  man  does."     Th&t  a  large  share  of  the  higher 
moral  and  ideal  work  of  the  world  may  fairly  be  taken  by  her,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  though  the  male  and  female  population  is 
nearly  equal  in  number,  the  crimes  committed  by  mea  are  usuoUj 
five  times  as  numerous. 

Her  influence  now  is  more  than  suflBciently  great ;  it  is  not  desii-able 
that  it  should  be  in  any  degree  increased.     What  is  wanted  is  tOi 
give  her  the  training  and  discipline  by  which  that  which  she  haa 
may  beat  be  used.     There  are  symptoms  on  all  sides  of  a  changed 
of  thought,  a  desire  to  make  more  use  of  her  powers  iu  various 
work,      Deun  Alford,  in   his   paper   on    "The  Christianity  of  the 
Future,"  has  observed,  that  "  woman's  action  in  the  Church  "  haal 
been   neglected  in   our  present  civiL'zation,    that    "  the   Reformers 
levelled  in  the  dust,  instead  of  attempting  to  regenerate,  the  whole 
conventual  system  of  Catholicism."       Mr.  Tennyson  hints   in    his 
Guinevere   at   the  double  power  which    the  united  action  of  men 
and    women  brings   forth ;    and   the  reason    he   gives   for  his  hero 
Arthur's  failure  is   the  failure   of  his  T,vife.      "  If  he   could  find,'* 
says  the  "bard," 

"  A  woman  in  her  womauhood  as  ^yt&i 
As  ho  W!i8  in  hia  mjinhuud,  thon,  hu  t)iing, 
The  twain  together  woU  might  change  the  world." 

And  again,  in  "  The  Holy  Grail,**  he  makes  Arthur  himself  declare 
that  if  he  can  be  joined  to  her  wliora  he  considers  the  pearl  oi 
women — 

"  Then  might  wc  live  together  as  ono  life, 
And  reigning  with  one  will  in  over)' thing, 
Huve  power  oji  this  ilurk  land  t^^  lighten  it. 
And  power  ou  this  dead  world  to  mako  it  live." 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  insisted  on  the  "  diverse  "  nature  of  men  and 
women  in  lines  which  have  become  almost  hackneyed  by  constant 
use,  and  therelbre  theso  hints  at  the  joint  action  which  shall 
make  both  more  strong,  the  division  of  the  work  of  the  world 
between  them,  each  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the  other,  are  the 
more  important. 

To  enable  women,  by  the  wisest  teaching  which  the  nation  can 
give,  to  make  themselves  ready  for  such  a  future,  must  be  our 
object.  A  move  of  such  an  extent  as  is  now  taking  place  in  women's 
rainda  cannot  be  repressed,  their  further  advance  is  merely  a  question 
of  time ;  let  us  insure  that  it  is  made  in  the  right  direction.  Not  ia 
solitary  action,  for  which  with  her  quick  sympathica  and  tender 
affections  she  is  eminently  unfit ;  not  by  usurping  the  work  of  men 
cither  as  M.P.s,  Amazons,  or  female  lawyers,  nor  again  by  dooming^ 
half  the  human  race  to  the  most  potty  trivialities  by  wa}'  of  keepings 
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them  yirtuous  and  contented,  shall  we  obtain  the  best  work  for  the 
world.  It  is  lago  only  who  condemns  women  to  ''  suckle  fools  and 
chronicle  small  beer."  To  find  the  use  of  eyerything  is  the  grand 
discovery  of  modem  science,  to  waste  nothing  of  whatever  kind,  and 
certainly  not  power.  The  body  politic  can  hardly  be  made  stronger 
by  bandaging  one  hand  tightly  (even  if  it  be  the  left)  to  prevent  it 
from  getting  into  mischief.  A  beautiful  Hungarian  myth  says, 
"  Woman  was  not  taken  from  man's  heel,  that  he  might  know  he  was 
not  to  trample  on  her,  nor  from  his  head,  for  she  was  not  to  rule 
over  him,  but  from  the  rib  next  his  heart,  that  she  might  be  nearest 
and  most  necessary  in  every  action  of  his  life."  And  not  until  this 
joint  action  shall  have  been  fully  carried  out  in  all  work  (different  in 
kind  for  man  and  woman,  and  therefore  for  that  very  reason  each 
fitting  into  each)  shall  man  indeed  "  have  power  on  this  dead  world 
to  make  it  live,"  as  the  Creator  of  both  seems  to  have  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 

V. 


MB.  MATTHEW  AENOLD  AND  THE  NONCON- 

FOEMISTS. 


MK.  ARNOLD  has  recently  shown  so  much  solicitude  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Nonconformists,  that  I  trust 
he  will  not  think  it 'a  sign  of  sectarian  presumption  and  conceit,  if  I 
express  the  regret  that  he  has  not  written  a  book  for  our  exduaivo 
benefit.  As  he  told  us  several  months  ago,  he  is  no  enemy  of  ours, 
though  at  times  he  rebukes  us  sharply ;  what  he  aims  at  is  our  "  per- 
fection." But  if  his  estimate  of  us  is  just,  the  errors  into  which  we 
have  fallen  arc  so  fatal,  our  faults  are  so  grave,  and  our  separation 
from  the  National  Church  is  so  serious  an  obstacle  to  the  free 
development  of  our  Christian  thought  and  life,  that  he  can  hardly 
render  us  the  service  on  which  he  has  set  his  heart,  imless  he  devotes 
himself  to  his  kindly  task  a  little  more  seriously.  In  his  essay  on 
"  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,"  though  he  intended  to  address  himself 
specially  to  the  Puritans,  he  has  raised  innumerable  questions  in  which 
Puritans  have  no  separate  interest.  Any  one  of  them  would  have 
been  large  enough  for  a  volume — for  half-a-dozen  volumes.  He 
reconstructs  the  theology  of  St.  Paul ;  presents  us  with  a  perfectly 
original  and  very  surprising  account  of  the  ultimate  principle  which 
constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  English  Church  ;  speculates  on  the 
science  of  theological  method,  and  on  the  relations  between  theology 
and  philosophy ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  paragraphs,  lands  us 
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in  tbo  very  niclauclioly  conclufiion  that  the  creeds  and  farmuhiries 
of  all  Churches — the  Niccne  Creed  and  the  Westminster  Confession, 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles — are 
all  equally  worthless,  as  being  the  results  of  premature  attempts  to 
solve  problems  which  are  likely  to  remain  iusoluble  for  several 
centuries  to  come.  It  is  disheartening  to  a  Nonconformist  to  find  his 
own  small  afTuirs  ovorshadowed  and  suppressed  by  such  vast  discus- 
Bions  as  these. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  separate  what  Mr.  Arnold  has  said  about  English 
Dissent  from  those  bold  speculations  of  his,  which  affect  the  dogmatic 
creed  of  all  Christendom.  This,  he  will  probably  reply,  is  not  his 
fault.  It  is,  no  doubt,  impossible  to  touch  any  question  relating  to 
the  spiritual  life  of  a  Church  or  even  of  an  individual  man,  without 
assuming  or  appealing  to  principles  which  determine  our  whole  con- 
ception of  the  history  and  destiny  of  our  race,  and  of  its  relations  to 
truth  and  to  God.  So  far  as  I  can,  however,  I  intend  to  limit  myself 
in  this  paper  to  what  Mr.  Arnold  has  said  about  Puritanism  and 
Nonconformity. 

Mr.  Arnold  tells  us  that  his  one  qualification  for  hia  attempt  to  re- 
construct the  theology  of  St.  Paul,  and  so  to  rescue  the  great  Apostlo 
from  the  hands  of  the  Furitaua,  is  that  belief  of  bis  ''so  much 
contested  by  our  countrj-men,  of  the  primary  needfulness  of  seeing 
things  as  they  really  are,  and  of  the  greater  importance  of  ideas  than 
of  the  machinery  which  exists  for  them."  Ho  would  probably  say 
that  this  is  his  chief  qualification  for  criticising  the  history,  traditions, 
policy,  creed,  and  institutions  of  the  Nonconformists.  Like  most 
other  Englishmen,  we  are  in  danger,  he  thinks,  of  following  staunchly, 
but  mechanically,  certain  stock  notions  and  habit.s,  "  vainly  imagining 
that  there  is  a  virtue  in  following  them  staunclily,  which  makes  up 
for  the  mischief  of  following  them  mechanically."  He  wishes  to 
assist  us  to  turn  "a  stream  of  fresh  and  free  thought"  upon  our 
theory  of  religious  establishments,  >vhich  appears  to  him  to  have 
become  a  mere  fetish,  and  upon  our  theological  dogmas  to  which  wo 
seem  to  be  holding  with  a  blind  and  superstitious  fidelity.  For  liira- 
self  he  is  resolved  to  look  at  the  Nonconformist  Churches — their  life, 
their  practices,  their  creed — with  his  own  eyes,  to  see  them  "  as  they 
really  are ; "  and  he  has  frankly  told  the  World  what  ho  has  dis- 
covered. 

To  Mr.  Arnold  tho  Evangelical  Nonoonformists  are  the  true  heirs 
and  representatives  of  the  Puritans.  Tho  Nonconformist  Churches 
are  the  Puritan  Churchea.  He  discusses  the  grounds  on  which  our 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  ancestors  separated  from  the  National 
Church,  and  the  grounds  on  which  the  separation  is  pei-petuated. 
Tho  theory  which  he  has  formed  of  ua  and  of  our  history  is  deliuite 
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and  intelligible.  I  wiU  give  it  as  far  as  I  can  in  bis  own  felicitous 
language.  He  believes  that  the  main  title  on  which  Puritan 
Churches  rest  their  right  of  existing  is  tho  aim  at  setting  forth 
purely  and  integrally  the  "  throe  notable  tenets  of  predestination, 
■»y^  original  sin,  and  justification,'*  "'  With  historic  churches  like  those 
of  England  and  Rome  it  is  otherwise  ;  these  doctrines  may  be  in 
them,  may  be  part  of  their  traditions,  their  theological  stock  ;  but 
certainly  no  one  will  say  that  either  of  these  Churches  was  made 
for  the  express  purpose  of  upholding  these  three  theological  doctrines 
jointly  or  severally."  But  it  was  precisely  for  the  sake  of  these 
dogmas  that  the  Puritan  Churches  wore  founded  ;  and  now  that  the 
dogmas — at  least  in  the  form  in  which  the  Puritan  theolog'ians 
stated  them — are  no  longer  credible,  **  Protestant  Dissent  has  to 
execute  an  entire  change  of  front  and  to  present  us  with  a  new 
reason  for  existing,"  It  is  admitted  that  the  Evangelical  party  in 
the  Church  of  England  holds  the  same  scheme  of  doctrine  as  the 
Puritans  ;  •'  but  the  Evangelicals  have  not  added  to  the  first  error 
of  holding  this  unsound  body  of  opinions,  the  second  error  of 
separating  for  them/*  Nonconformist  Churches  arc  built  on  dogma  ; 
and  to  build  on  dogma  is  to  build  on  sand.  The  Church  exists  for 
the  culture  of  perfection,  and  rests  on  "  the  foundation  of  God,  which 
standeth  sure,  having  this  seal — Let  every  one  that  nawcth  the  name 
of  Vhrid  depart  from  iniquity.*^ 

This  is  Mr.  Arnold's  account  of  the  Nonconformists.  That  to  most 
Nonconformists  it  has  all  the  novelty  of  a  discovery,  that  we  never 
had  the  slightest  suspicion  that  we  and  our  Churches  exist  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  doctrines  of  predestination,  original 
sin,  and  justification  by  faith,  will  bo  to  him  no  proof  that  his  theory 
is  unsound.  He  thinks  that  he  understands  us  better  than  we 
understand  ourselves,  and  will  ask  us  for  some  account  of  ourselves 
and  of  our  ecclesiastical  position  which  shall  bo  truer  than  his  own 
to  history  and  to  fact.  Claiming  no  authority  to  speak  for  any  one 
but  myself,  I  will  attempt  to  satisfy  him,  I  think  it  can  be  shown 
that  he  has  altogether  missed  the  true  "idea"  of  Puritanism;  that 
he  has  misread  our  history  ;  and  that  his  capital  charge  against  us — 
that  of  separating  for  opinions — rests  either  upon  a  misapprehension 
of  facts,  or  ujmn  a  principle  destructive  of  all  morality. 

I  shall  luive  something  to  siiy  further  on  about  Mr,  Arnold's  new 
explanation  of  the  controversy  between  Puritanism  and  the  Church 
of  England — Mr.  Arnold's  history  is,  if  anything,  more  ori^nal 
than  his  philosophy — but  it  may  be  well  to  consider  at  starting  the 
"  error  "  by  which  we  are  discriminated  from  the  Evangelicals  of  the 
English  Church.  They  remain  in  the  Establishment ;  this  is  their 
virtue.     We  have  left  it ;  this  is  our  oflFence.     But  our  only  reason 
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for  loaviug  it  waa  that  we  could  not  remain  in  it  honestly.  Are  wo 
to  be  blamed  for  this  ?  There  were  Nonconformists  before  the  Act 
of  Uuiformitj,  but  modern  Nonconformity  dates  from  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Bay,  1662.  It  is  notorious  that  the  •'  Two  Thousand  "  did 
not  secede  from  the  National  Establishment ;  they  were  **  ejected  " 
from  it.  Their  Calvinism  was  not  more  rigid  than  that  of  the  men 
who  drew  up  the  Articles.  Nor  were  they  very  zealous  for  any  par- 
ticular form  of  ecclesittstical  polity.  The  majority  of  them  had  been 
I'resbyterians  ;  they  were  willing  to  accept  Ej>iscopalianism ;  most 
of  them  soon  became,  in  practice  if  not  in  theory,  Independents. 
They  had  no  desii'o,  as  Mr.  Arnold  suggests,  to  invent  now  organiza- 
tions for  enforcing  more  purely  and  thoroughly  any  schemes  of 
theological  doctrine.  What  they  wanted  was  to  remain  where  they 
were,  and  to  continue  to  minister  to  the  congregations  they  loved ; 
but  they  were  resolved  not  to  lie  either  to  man  or  God,  and  it  was 
this  resolution  which  forced  them  to  a  separation.  They  did  not 
believe  that  every  baptized  child  is  regenerated  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  therefore  they  refused  to  say  over  every  child  they  baptized, 
"  We  yifld  Thee  hearty  thanks,  moat  merciful  Father,  that  it  hath 
pleased  Thee  to  regenerate  this  infant  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  to 
receive  him  for  Thine  own  child  by  adoption,  and  to  incorporate 
him  into  Thy  holy  Church."  They  interpreted  the  service  for  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick  as  compelling  them  to  address  to  the  impeni- 
tent as  well  as  the  pem'tent  the  words,  "  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy 
sins  ;  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ; "  they  refused  to  say  such  words  as  these  to  men  whose  sins, 
as  they  feared,  God  had  not  pardoned ;  and  they  doubted  whether 
such  authority  aa  these  words  imply  had  been  entrusted  by  Christ 
to  His  ministers.  They  believed  that  there  arc  some  men  who  at 
death  pass  into  outer  darkness,  and  suffer  eternal  destruction  ;  and 
when  they  were  asked  to  say  at  the  mouth  of  every  grave,  "  For- 
asmuch aa  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  of  His  great  mercy  to 
take  unto  Himself  the  soul  of  our  dear  brother  here  departed,"  they 
answered  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  say  this  honestly.  Nor 
could  they  truthfully  declare  **  their  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to 
all  and  everything  contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  book 
intituled  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 

The  modern  Evangelicals,  who  arc  favourably  contrasted  by  Mr. 
Arnold  with  the  Nonconformiata,  hold  that  same  body  of  opinions — 
sound  or  unsound — which  seemed  to  the  ejected,  and  which  seems  to 
us,  inconsistent  with  the  services  of  the  Prayer-Book.  In  this,  the 
"  first  error,"  of  which  we  are  guilty,  they  have  their  full  share;  in 
the  "  second  error,"  of  refusing  to  use  the  services,  we  stand  alone.  I 
do  not  mean  to  censure  Evangelicals  for  using  the  formularies  which 
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appear  to  us  inconsistent  with  the  creed  which  thoy  and  we  hold  in' 
common.  I  am  quite  aure  that  vast  numbers  of  them  have  discovered 
some  subtle  method,  satisfactory  to  themselves,  of  reconciling  their 
formularies  and  their  faith.  Bui  are  our  fathers  to  be  very  severely 
blamed  for  not  being  equally  subtle — for  not  seeing  how  they  c-ould 
honestly  thank  God  for  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  all  baptized 
infants,  though  they  believed  that  all  baptized  infanta  were  not 
spiritually  regenerate  ?  Was  it  u  crime  to  suffer  the  loss  of  home 
and  income,  and  honourable  place  and  great  opportunities  for  doing 
the  work  for  which  they  most  cared,  rather  than  thank  God  for  the 
eternal  salvation  of  people  who,  as  they  feared,  might  be  eternally 
lost?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  principle  which,  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  National  Church,  Ld  every  one  thai 
namcth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iuiqiutt/,  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  Nonconformity. 

31r.  Arnold  admits  that  separation  from  a  Church  "  on  plain  points 
of  morak  "  is  right  and  reasonable,  "  for  these  involve  the  very 
^^    essence  of  the  Christian  Gospel ; "  but  he  does  not  appear  to  think 
that  it  would  be  immoral  for  Dr.  dimming  to  celebrate  the  service  of 
the  mass,  or  for  Mr.  >Spurgeou  to  baptize  infants,  or  for  Mr,  Martineau 
to  profess  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
For  the  true  elucidation  and  final  solution  of  questions  about  the 
Real  Presence,  about  Baptism,  about  the  Trinity,  he  argues  that 
**  time  and  favourable  conditions  are  necessary,"  and  no  such  condi- 
tions have  as  yet  been  fulfilled  since  the  apostolic  age.     The  con- 
troversy between  the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists  has  not  yot  bcn-n 
determined ;  and  since  that  controversy  has  very  much  to  do  with 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  the  Pope  is  precipitate  in  insist- 
ing on  the  adoration  of  the  Host.    But  if  Br.  Gumming,  with  all  his 
iresent  convictions,  had  happened  to  have  been  bora  in  the  Church 
.of  Rome,  he  would  be  just  as  precipitate  in  refusing  to  adore ;  it 
!,would  be  his  duty  to  remain  in  the  Church,  and  so  to  leave  "  tho 
►way  least  closed  to  tho  admission  of  true  developments  of  speculative 
[.thought  when  the  time  is  come  for  them  ;  "  for  the  Church  does  not 
,re8t  on  opinions,  and  '*  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having 
this  seal — Let  every  one  thai  lutvieih  the  name  of  Chrint  depart  from 
iniquity." 

Mr.  Spurgeon  may  believe  that  it  is  a  lie  to  say  that  every 
baptized  infant  is  regenerate.  He  may  believe  that  to  baptize 
infants  at  oU  is  contrary  to  tho  will  of  Christ,  and  to  the  practice  of 
the  apostles  ;  but  *'  the  happy  moment  "  for  solving  these  questions 
las  not  yet  arrived;  the  science  of  historical  criticism  is  as  yet 
jjiardly  constituted,  and  none  of  us  can  bo  quite  sure  what  the  will 
.of   Christ  was   on  such  a  matter   as  this,   or   about  any  of   tho 
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practices  of  the  apostolic  Church,  Mr.  Spurgeon's  opinions,  there- 
fore, are  no  "valid  reason  for  breaking  unity;"  he  ought  to  use 
the  baptismal  service  as  it  stands,  and  to  remember  that  "  the  founda- 
tion of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal — Lei  etery  one  thai 
mmieih  the  name  of  Christ  depart  ffom  iniquittjJ" 

The  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  nowhere  expressly  taught 
in  Holy  Scripture  ;  it  is  a  development  of  what  is  revealed  concern- 
ing God  in  our  sacred  books ;  it  is,  moreover,  a  philosophical  de- 
velopment, and  therefore  "  of  a  kind  which  the  Church  has  never 
yet  had  the  conditions  for  making  adequately."  This  may  seem  to 
Mr.  Martineau  a  very  valid  reason  for  not  accepting  Athanasianiam  ; 
but  to  Mr.  Arnold  it  seems  a  reason  for  not  rejecting  Athanasianism, 
and  he  would,  therefore,  if  I  understand  him  aright,  recommend  Mr. 
Martineau  not  to  remain  "  shut  up  in  sectarian  ideas  "  of  his  own, 
but  to  return  to  the  National  Church,  join  in  the  worship  of  Christ 
as  God — because  practice,  not  doctrine,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Gospel, 
ond  **  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal — Let 
every  otic  that  vameth  the  name  of  Chrkt  depart  from  iniqiiiit/." 

It  is  only  just  to  Mr.  Arnold  to  say  that  he  has  expressly  told  ua 
lat  "  the  object  of  this  essay  is  not  religious  edification." 
Perhaps  Mr.  Arnold  might  reply  that  all  that  he  means  by  his 
theory  of  development  is,  that  as  yet  no  man  can  be  quite  sure  that 
he  has  discovered  the  very  truth  of  God,  and  that  therefore  Churches 
shoidd  be  very  careful  of  imposing  creeds  and  enforcing  the  uso  of 
doctrinal  formularies.  But  if  thi.s  is  his  meaning,  his  homily  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Church  of  England,  not  to  the  Nonconformists. 
Its  •*  first  error "  was  in  holding  with  presumptuous  confidence  the 
absolute  truth  of  the  dogmas  contained  in  its  services  ;  its  "  second 
error "  was  in  resolving  that  the  Puritans  should  either  uso  the 
services  or  leave  the  Church. 

But  may  not  Mr.  Arnold  bo  right  after  all  in  his  main  thesis  ? 
Though  the  Nonconfoimiats  camo  out  of  the  Church  in  1062  simply 
because  they  could  not  remain  there  and  yet  remain  on  "  the 
foundation  of  God,  which  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal — Let 
every  one  that  natmth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity, **  tho 
"  ejectment "  may  have  only  liberated  an  impvJse  which  the  whole- 
some influence  and  discipline  of  the  Establishment  had  repressed. 
From  the  first,  the  true  instinct  of  Pm-itanism  may  have  been 
to  separate  for  the  sake  of  the  **  throe  notable  tenets.'*  Its  cha- 
racteristic spirit — so  it  may  be  argued — could  find  adequate 
expression  only  in  Churches  resting  on  a  basis  of  dogma,  instead  of 
basis  of  Christian  morals.  That  the  Puritans  were  forced  into 
Tonconformity  by  the  rigid  imposition  of  formularies  which  they 
'Coidd  not  use  honestly,  was  an  accident ;  for  tho  free  development  of 
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Piiritnnisin,  separate  Churches,  founded  not  for  the  culture  of  Chris- 
tian perfection,  hut  for  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrines  of  election, 
original  sin,  and  justification  by  faith,  were  a  necessity.  To  Mr. 
Arnold,  at  least,  it  appears  that  modern  Nonconformity  can  give  no 
better  or  more  rational  explanation  of  its  existence. 

There  is  some  excuse  for  his  error;  though  the  excuse  should  avail 
him  less  than  any  other  man.  Nonconformists  thcmsclvcB  have  often 
declared  that  it  is  their  special  function  to  maintain  the  true  theology 
of  the  Reformation.  Such  statements  have  been  sufficiently  common 
both  in  popular  meetings  and  in  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  But  if  the 
speakers  had  been  pressed  for  an  explanation,  very  few  of  them 
would  have  admitted  that  their  Churches  had  no  surer,  deeper 
foundation  than  the  Westminster  Confession.  They  never  meant 
that  their  Churches  were  mere  theological  schools.  Or  even  if  some 
Nonconformists  have  honestly  believed  that  Calvinistic  dogma  con- 
stitutes part,  at  least,  of  the  very  foundation  of  a  Nonconformist 
Church,  Mr.  Arnold  had  no  right  to  believe  it  on  their  bare  autho- 
rity. He  is  no  Philistine,  and  he  ought  to  maintain  "a  watchful 
jealousy  "  against  the  mistakes  into  which  it  is  so  natural  for  Philis- 
tines to  be  betrayed.  Is  it  not  our  great  peril — the  very  peril  to 
deliver  us  from  which  he  has  been  raised  up- — that  we  are  always 
forgetting  the  diflFerence  between  the  mere  machinery  of  religious 
life  and  its  inner  spirit  and  power  ?  Should  he  not,  therefore-,  haye 
received  with  great  suspicion  any  account  that  we  may  have  given  of 
ourselves  ?  It  was  more  likely  to  be  wrong  than  right.  When 
orators  and  controversialists  exulted  in  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  the 
Independents  and  Baptists  to  the  Calvinistic  creed,  ought  he  not  to 
have  said  to  himself,  '•  Perhaps  these  men  are  wrong  after  all,  and 
the  true  'idea*  of  Nonconformity,  and  of  the  Puritanism  from 
which  it  sprung,  may  bo  something  very  different  from  what  they 
suppose?"  Neither  individual  men,  nor  nations,  nor  Churches,  are 
always  distinctly  conscious  of  the  true  significance  and  value  of  their 
position  and  history.  "  We  know  not  "  what  we  are,  any  better  than 
'*  what  wo  shall  be,"  It  is  only  as  the  characteristic  life  and  princi- 
ples of  any  spiritiuil  movement  are  manifested  under  a  great  variety 
of  conditions,  and  in  a  long  succession  of  prosperous  and  disastrous 
circumstances,  that  any  trustworthy  theory  of  it  becomes  possible. 

Looking  back,  then,  upon  the  last  three  centuries  of  English  eccle- 
siastical history,  what  is  it  that  constitutes  the  unity,  originality,  and 
power  of  that  great  movement  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  tried  to 
interpret  ? 

It  is  an  historical  blunder  to  suppose  that  the  characteristic  element 
of  Puritanism  has  been  any  exceptional  zeal  for  CaUnnistic  doctrine, 
Goodwin,  the  illustrious  Arminian  of  the  Commouwealth,  was  aa 
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good  a  Puritan  every  whit  ns  John  Owen.  In  ElJzaheth^s  reign 
Calvinistic  doctrine  waa  dominant  in  the  English  Church,  hut  the 
Puritans  were  subjected  to  pains  and  penalties.  Whitgift,  their 
chief  enemy,  approved  the  Lambeth  Articles,  in  which  the  Calvinistic 
theology  is  expressed  in  its  most  offensive  form.  With  a  fine  and 
true  instinct,  Mr.  Arnold  recognises  the  old  I*uritnn  spirit  in  the 
various  communities  of  Methodists,  who  have  always  denounced  the 
Calvinistic  dogmas  as  a  blasphemous  libel  on  the  character  of  God. 
The  Methodists  are  Puritans,  ho  says,  because  of  their  excessive  zeal 
for  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  But  this  is  the  explana- 
tion of  a  mere  Philisthie,  who  mistakes  "machinery"  for  "ideas;" 
and  it  is  an  explanation  with  which  a  moderate!}'  enlightened  Philis- 
tine would  not  be  quite  satisfied.  For  surely  the  antagonism  between 
Methodism  and  Calvinism  on  such  capital  doctrines  as  predestination, 
a  limited  atonement,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  more  than 
annuls  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  merely  accidental  agree- 
ment on  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

Puritanism  can  hardly  have  its  roots  \i\  any  theological  creed,  for 
there  have  been  Arminian  Puritans  and  Calvinistic  Puritans ;  the 
Puritans  have  been  persecuted  by  Arminian  Conformists,  and  they 
have  been  persecuted  by  Calvinistic  Conformists ;  and  on  the  con- 
troversy between  Arrainians  and  Calvinists,  the  living  representatives 
of  Puritanism  arc  widely  divided.  The  only  doctrine  not  included 
in  the  confessions  of  all  the  great  churches  of  Christendom  in  which 
the  Puritans  6eem  to  have  agreed — and  they  have  not  been  perfectly 
agreed  in  that — is  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

I  believe  that  the  ultimate  secret  of  Puritanism  is  to  be  found  in  the 
intensity  and  vividness  with  which  it  has  apprehended  the  immediate 
relationship  of  the  regenerate  soul  to  God.  To  the  ideal  Puritan, 
God  is  •'  nigh  at  hand."  lie  has  seen  God,  and  is  wholly  possessed 
with  a  sense  of  the  divine  greatness,  holiness,  and  love.  For  him  old 
things  have  alread)^  passed  away,  and  all  things  have  become  new. 
Ilis  salvation  is  not  remote ;  he  is  already  reconciled  to  God,  and  his 
citizenship  is  in  heaven.  He  is  akin  to  God  through  a  supernatural 
birth,  and  is  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature.  All  interference  between 
himself  and  God  ho  resents.     lie  can  sjieak  to  God  face  to  face. 

This  consciousness  of  the  intimacy  of  the  soul's  present  relationship 
to  God  underlies  the  Calvinistic  Puritanism  which  destroyed  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  Arminian 
Puritanism  which  was  expellrtl  from  it  in  the  eighteenth.  It  is 
this  which  explains  that  zeal  for  the  Calvinistic  discipline  which 
divided  so  sharply  the  Elizabethan  Puritans  from  the  Conformists, 
though  both  were  equally  zealous  for  Calvinistic  doetrtno ;  and  it  is 
this  which  is  the  spiritual  root  of  Independency.     The  true  function 
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of  rurltanism  in  the  religious  life  of  this  coxmtry  has  not  beca  t 
forth  "certain  Protestant  doctrines;"  but  to  assert  and  vindicate  the 
reality,  the  greatness^  the  completeness  of  the  redemption  that  is  in 

I      Christ,  and  the  nearness  of  God  to  the  soul  of  man. 

It  ia  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Arnold  should  have  mLsinterprcted 
English  Puritanism,  for  he  has  failed  to  upprchcnd  the  true  spirit 
mid  scope  of  a  bllll  greater  inovemeut.  He  appears  to  suppose  that 
the  only  ground  and  justification  of  what  it  is  becoming  fashionable 
to  describe  as  the  Protestant  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century,  lay 

J  in  the  moral  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Home.  Separation  for 
opinions  on  points  of  discipline  and  dogma  would  in  his  judgment 
Jiave  been  neither  right  nor  reasonable.  *'  The  sale  of  iudulgences, 
il*  deliberately  instituted  and  persisted  in  by  the  main  body  of  the 
Chiu'ch,  afforded  a  valid  reason  for  breaking  unity ;  the  dootrino  of 
purgatory,  or  of  the  real  presence,  did  not.*'  But  though  Luther's 
moral  indignation  at  the  sale  of  indulgences  was  the  accidental  cause 
of  Lis  ultimate  breach  with  Home,  the  supremo  force  of  Protestantism 

I  was  spiritual,  not  etliical.  For  centuries  the  religious  life  of  Christen- 
dom had  been  stifled  and  crushed.  A  vast  mechanical  system  of 
"  means  of  grace  "  came  between  the  soul  and  the  Poimtain  of  mercy, 
life,  and  blessedness.  Of  immediate  access  to  God  men  were  taught 
to  despair.  Between  Ilim  and  them  there  were  sacraments,  prieste, 
^^^  and  a  constantly  increasiDg  crowd  of  interceding  saints.  The  free 
grace  of  God  had  been  so  obscured  by  the  portentou-s  dogmas  whioh 
the  Church  had  developed  from  the  simpler  faith  of  earlier  times, 
that  salvation  could  never  be  anything  move  thou  a  probability.  The 
penitent  could  never  be  sure  that  ho  had  finally  done  with  his  sin. 
Penances  in  this  world  were  to  be  followed  by  pm-gatory  in  the  next. 
Nor  was  it  possible  to  leara  the  thought  and  will  of  God  at  first- 
hand. It  was  not  to  the  individual  soul  that  God  spoke ;  no  man 
could  hear  the  divine  voice  for  himself.  The  teaching  of  Christ  and 
the  supernatural  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  belonged  to  "the 
Church,"  and  men  were  told  to  listen  not  to  God,  but  to  councils  and 
popes. 

Luther  broke  through  all  this.  He  declared  that  God  was  near 
enough  to  man  to  bo  spoken  to  without  the  intervention  of  saint  or 
priest,  Sacrnnicutfi  had  their  significance  and  worth  ;  but  the  grace 
of  God  came  directly  into  the  sold  of  man.  Men  were  not  to  depend 
on  external  rites  for  tho  pardon  of  sins  and  for  the  nourishment 
and  strength  of  tjie  supernatural  life.  From  God's  own  lips  every 
man  who  desired  absolution  might  have  it,  and  have  it  at  once. 
Between  the  penitent  child  and  his  Father  no  elder  brother,  be 
he  saint  or  angel,  can  be  permitted  to  come.  IV'o  intercession  is 
needed  to  move  the  Father's  heart  to  mercy — no  good  work  to 
placate  His  anger.     Let  the  prodigal  who  has  wasted  his  substance 
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in  riotous  living  come  home,  and  wMle  lie  is  yet  afar  off  the  Father 
•will  see  him,  and  go  out  to  meet  him,  and  at  once  the  best  robo  shnll 
be  put  upon  him,  and  there  shall  be  a  ring  for  his  finger  and  shoes 
for  his  feet,  and  the  house  shall  be  filled  with  music  and  dancing. 
Do  you  want  salvation  ? — this  was  the  gospel  which  Luther  preached 
to  Europe, — you  may  learn  from  God  Himself  how  you  are  to  be 
saved.  The  parables  of  Christ,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
supernatural  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  within  everj'  man's 
reach.  God  in  nigh  iit  hand,  ami  not  afar  off.  Every  man  may  speak 
to  God  for  himself.  God's  mercy  is  so  large  and  free,  that  all  He 
asks  for  from  those  who  desire  to  be  saved  is  that  they  should  have 
the  courage  and  the  faith  to  leave  themselves  in  His  hands. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  as  Luther  preached  it,  was 
no  mere  dogma.  It  was  the  assertion  of  a  most  vital  spiritual  fact. 
To  receive  it  was  to  pass  out  of  bondage  into  freedom,  and  out  of 
darkness  into  light.  Its  power  lay  in  this,  that  it  represented  God 
as  appealing  directly  to  eveiy  human  heart,  and  appealing  to  it  for  1 
absolute  trust.  At  a  stroke  it  swept  away  priests,  and  popes,  aiid 
•councils,  and  saints,  and  penances,  and  purgatory,  and  left  the  soul 
alone  with  God.  The  terms  in  which  tho  doctrine  was  defined  may 
be  very  open  to  criticism.  The  buraan  analogies  by  which  it  was 
illustrated  may  be  very  imperfect.  The  theological  method  of  those 
days,  common  to  the  Reformers  and  to  tho  Romanists,  may  have  led 
theologians  to  draw  out  from  the  doctrine  technical  inferences  which 
the  moral  sense  vehemently  rejects,  and  which  the  spirit  pronounces 
absolutely  unreal.  Hut  the  world  knew  what  Luther  and  the 
Reformers  meant ;  Rome  knew  what  they  meant ;  and  the  real  con- 
troversy was  not  about  the  form  in  which  tho  fact  was  to  be  stuted, 
but  about  the  fact  itself.  I  am  very  willing  to  leave  Luther's 
"  machinery  "  to  Mr.  Arnold's  criticism,  if  ho  thinks  it  worth  his 
while  to  criticise  it ;  but  Luther's  "  idea  "  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
«ven  a  more  valid  ground  of  separation  from  Rome,  when  Rome 
rejected  it,  than  Luther's  moral  wrath  at  the  sale  of  indulgences.  To 
make  it  possible  once  more  lor  the  human  soul  to  stand  face  to  face 
with  God  was  a  work  worth  doing  at  any  cost.  It  is  the  very 
greatest  work  that  any  religious  rcfonner  can  attempt.  To  accom- 
plish it,  is  indeed  the  true  aim  of  every  religious  reformation. 

When  the  Reformers  began  to  construct  a  scientific  expression  of 
the  vital  spiritual  truths  which  had  been  committed  to  their  trust,  it 
was  almost  inevitable  that  they  should  revert  to  the  doctrines  of 
Augiistine.  The  dogmatic  system,  which  appeared  to  them  to 
obscure  the  vision  of  God,  was  but  another  form  of  Pelagiunism. 
The  spirit  of  Pelagianism,  ns  well  as  its  creed,  had  taken  possession 


of  the  Church. 

over  again.     Between  themselves  and  him,  the  Ileformera  felt  that 


Tho  work  of  the  groat  African  doctor  had  to  ho  done 
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there  was  the  most  perfect  spiritual  sympathy.  His  inspiration  was 
essentially  the  same  as  their  own.  The  mystical  theology  might 
have  nffortled  a  still  more  perfect  expression  than  Augustinianisni  of 
the  transcendent  facta  which  they  desired  to  vindicate ;  and  a  few  of 
the  less  conspicuous  Reformers  became  Mystics ;  but  mysticisni  does 
not  take  kindly  to  the  rigid  definitions  and  the  severe  logical  method 
which  the  scholastic  training  and  habits  of  the  Reformers  compelled 
them  to  introduce  into  their  theological  system.  The  Augustinian 
theory  was  their  only  choice ;  and  it  was  no  slight  controversial 
aivantage  for  them  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  tho  fathers. 

The  Puritans  strove  hard,  according  to  the  light  which  was  in 
them,  to  complete  the  work  of  the  Reformation.  They  accepted 
the  Calvinisttc  theology,  and  appear  to  have  found  in  it  a  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  most  appalling  and  the 
most  glorious  experiences  and  discoveries  of  the  spiritual  life.  To 
many  of  us,  in  these  days,  Calvinism  may  be  incredible.  It 
k^seems  very  easy  to  deranstrato  that  its  theory  of  moral  inability 
annihilates  moral  obligation  ;  that  its  dogma  of  imputed  righteous- 
ness renders  the  solemnities  of  the  final  judgment  an  unmeaning 
pageant;  that  its  confident  assertion  of  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints  must  take  off  the  edge  of  the  most  urgent  exhortations 
contained  in  the  New  Testament  to  spiritual  vigilance  and  the 
repression  of  the  lusts  of  the  llcsh ;  that  its  eternal  decrees  of 
election  and  reprobation  must  paralyze  all  human  energy  by  re- 
ducing human  effort  to  absolute  insignificance ;  and  that  its  unquali- 
fied and  daring  representations  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  and  its 
reference  of  all  good  and  evil  to  the  determination  of  the  divine  will, 
are  destructive  of  the  moral  character  of  God,  and  render  it  irrational 
and  impossible  to  claim  for  Him  the  love,  and  trust,  and  reverence 
of  the  human  heart  on  the  ground  of  His  moral  perfections.  Cal- 
vinism— so  most  of  us  arc  accustomed  to  think — cuts  away  the  roots 
both  of  morality  and  religion.  And  j'ct  the  Calviuistic  Puritans, 
with  their  dogma  of  moral  inability,  wore  stern  and  vehement  in 
their  denunciation  of  sin  ;  with  their  doctrine  of  imputed  righteous- 
ness and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  they  wrought  out  their  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling;  with  a  theoiy  of  the  universe 
which  represents  the  whole  course  of  events  as  predetermined  by  tho 
eternal  counsels  of  God,  they  were  men  of  an  iron  will  and  of 
inexhaustible  energy ;  and  with  a  conception  of  God  which  sur- 
rounds His  moral  character  with  impenetrable  mystery  and  a 
darkness  that  might  be  felt,  they  were  not  only  filled  with  awe  when 
they  confessed  Hts  majesty  and  greatness,  but  they  loved  Him  with  a 
passionate  affection. 

The  paradox  is  not  inexplicable.     Calvinism  may  be  approached 
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from  two  precisely  opposite  points.  It  19  the  theological  form  of 
the  philosophy  of  necessity.  Let  a  man  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  will  is  determined  by  the  forces  which  act  upon  it,  and  that 
every  volition  is  the  result  of  the  sum  of  the  motives  which  pveceded 
it,  and  the  logical  result  of  hia  theory  will  be  the  denial  of  the 
reality  of  moral  distinctions  and  a  blind  surrender  of  human  destiny 
to  the  irresistible  laws  by  which  its  development  is  controlled.  If 
le  adopts  any  form  of  Christian  theology,  he  will  call  these  laws 
the  divine  decrees,  und  will  imagine  that  he  is  a  Calviniat. 

But  the  Puritans  did  not  arrive  at  the  Calvinistic  theology 
through  the  philosophy  of  necessity.  They  began,  not  with  Man 
but  with  God.  Their  philosophy  was  an  accident ;  they  leurnt  it 
from  others ;  but  their  theology  was  their  own.  IV^ith  their  clear 
and  immediate  vision  of  God,  their  own  nature  and  the  nature  of 
every  man  appeared  to  them  altogether  corrupt,  a  thing  to  be 
despised,  uud  loathed,  and  cursed,  Ilcmcmbcring  their  own  un- 
regencrate  daj-s,  when  their  "carnal  mind"  was  " enmity  against 
God,"  the  very  virtues  and  good  works  of  the  unregenerato  seemed 
to  them  deserving  of  no  praise;  "yea,  rather/*  they  said,  "for 
that  they  arc  not  done  as  God  hath  commanded  them  to  be  done, 
we  doubt  not  but  that  they  have  the  nature  of  sin.**  That  u  nature 
80  infected  with  e\il  could  have  come  in  its  present  condition  imme- 
diately from  the  hands  of  God  they  did  not  believe,  and  they  ex- 
plained "the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man  that 
naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam  "  by  ascribing  it  to 
Adam's  sin.  Through  that  offence  "man  is  very  far  gone  from 
original  righteousness,  and  ie  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil,  su 
that  the  flesh  liisteth  always  contrary  to  the  spirit,  and  therefore  iu 
every  person  born  into  this  world  it  [the  infeclion  of  our  nature — 
Original  Sin]  deserveth  God's  wrath  and  damnation."  To  the 
pirilosophy  of  necessity  the  utter  inability  of  ujan  to  escape  from  the 
law  of  his  nature  is  a  reason  for  denying  human  responsibility;  but 
to  Calvinism,  filled  with  the  vision  of  God,  man's  inability  to  keep 
God's  commandments  is  the  supremo  crime.  The  moral  instincts 
quickened  into  intense  activity  by  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
personal  God,  refuse  to  be  suppressed  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
coherence  of  a  theological  system.  They  insist  on  asserting  human 
responsibility  and  guilt.  The  logical  faculty,  working  under  the 
control  of  a  method  in  which  moral  ideas  can  find  no  legitimate 
place,  is  forced  to  yield,  and  the  result  is  hideous  confusion. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  all  men  arc  Calviuists  when  they  pray. 
In  the  presence  of  God  the  regenerate  soul  claims  nothing  for  itself. 
His  infinite  mercy  pardoned  its  sin.  Ita  perverse  reluctance  to 
receive  salvation  was  overborne  by  hia  grace.  The  supernatural 
life  ia  his  free  gift.     It  confidently  relies  on  His  compassions  which 
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fail  not  and  His  mercy  which,  endureth  for  ever,  to  preserve  it  from 
apostasy.  Calvinism,  with  its  noble  incapacity  to  escape  from  the 
glory  of  the  Divine  presence,  endeavoured  to  translate  these  intuifiona 
of  the  soul  into  the  language  and  forms  of  a  mechanical  philosophy. 
The  doctrines  of  election,  of  irresistible  grace,  and  of  the  ptrse- 
veranco  of  the  saints,  arc  but  the  best  logical  expressions  it  could 
find  for  the  deepest  truth  of  all  philosojahy  and  of  all  religion.  Oar 
highest  life  is  a  life  in  God.  It  is  not  we  who  live,  but  God  that 
"liveth  in  us."  Some  day  we  may  reach  that  "  happy  moment  *'  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  the  himian  race  in  which  all  the  conditions 
will  be  fulfilled  for  the  adequate  scientific  expression  of  this  truth.  Bat 
it  is  the  great  merit  of  Calvinism  that  however  ignominiously  it  may 
have  failed  in  a  scientific  task  reserved  for  other  centxiries,  it  strove 
with  sublime  faith  and  raagnificent  courage  and  energy  to  ossert  the 
truth  itself;  and  in  asserting  it  Calvinism  gave  a  fresh  inspiratinn  t<i 
the  religious  lile  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Arnold  says  that  "  what  essentially  characterizes  a  religious 
teacher,  and  gives  him  his  permanent  worth  and  vitality,  is,  after 
all,  just  the  scientific  value  of  his  teaching,  its  correspondence  with 
important  facts,  and  the  light  it  throws  upon  them."  Whether  this 
proposition  Ls  true  or  false  depends  upon  what  he  means  by  it.  Does 
"  the  scientific  value "  of  any  religious  teaching  depend  upon  its 
"  machinery  "  or  upon  its  "  ideas,"  upon  its  intuitions  of  divine  and 
spiritual  truths,  or  upon  its  expression  of  them  ?  The  Calvinism  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  with  its  "  machinery  of  covenants,  con- 
ditions, bargains,  and  parties — contractors,"  was  trying  to  make 
men  feel  and  believe  that  God  is  "  nigh  at  hand  ;"  it  succeeded  in 
making  men  feel  and  believe  it.  Notwithstanding  its  clumsy  formu- 
laries, with  which  alone  u  shallow  scientific  and  ijhilosophical  criticism 
occupies  itself,  Ctdviuism  brought  men  face  to  face  with  God  Ilims^, 
taught  them  to  find  their  life  in  Him,  to  trust  with  immovable  con- 
fideuoe  in  his  mercy,  and  to  suffer  gladly  the  loss  of  all  things  rather 
than  wilfully  break  any  of  his  comniandraents.  The  forniularies 
were  powerless  to  destroy  the  supernatural  virtue  of  the  Truth 
which  lay  behind  thorn.  It  was  for  the  Truth  that  the  Puritans 
cared ;  the  formularies  were  dear  only  for  its  sake. 

I  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Aniold  has  the  penetration  to  recog- 
nise the  essential  unity  of  Methodism  and  Calvinistic  Pin'itanijsm, 
notwithstanding  striking  divergencies  of  theological  opinion.  In 
his  vindication  of  that  unity,  he  touches  for  a  moment  the  ultimate 
principle  of  the  whole  Puritan  movement.     He  says  that: — 

"  The  foremost  pluco,  which  in  the  Calvinistlc  scheme  belonj^s  to  tbo 
doctrine  of  pretlestiujition,  belongs  in  the  Methodist  scheme  to  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith.  .  .  .  This  doctrine,  hke  the  Calvinist  doctrino  of 
predestination,  involves  a  whole  kistorj'of  God's  proceedings, and ^itr«  aUo^ 


/?;•.<;/,  and  almost  sole  jdace  to  trhal  God  does  icilli  disregard  to  what  man  dois. 
It  /iHT  thus  an  esm'^iitinl  ujfmittj  icitk  Cdhiiiism.  .  .  .  The  word'  auVifidian 
points  precisely  to  that  which  is  common  to  both  Calvinifim  obcI  Methodism, 
and  which  has  made  both  these  halves  of  Puritanism  so  popular — their  sen- 
sational side,  as  it  may  be  called,  their  layimj  nil  stress  on  wJtat  Ood  tcon- 
droiuiiy  i/ircs  and  worLi/or  us,  )Uit  on  uiuit  ne  briiuj  ur  do  for  ourselrex.*' 

It  is  hardly  accurate,  I  think,  to  say  that  justification  by  faith 
occupies  a  position  in  Methodist  theology  quite  analogous  to  that 
which  is  occupied  by  predestination  iu  the  theology  of  Calvinism. 
Tho  theological  characteristic  of  Mctbodisin  is,  perhaps,  the  emphasis 
^vith  which  it  has  insisted  on  the  necessity  and  the  instautancousnoss 
of  the  new  birth.  But  in  the  present  discussion  this  question  is 
unimportant.  Mr.  Arnold  might,  however,  have  given  us  a  very  diflc- 
rent  account  of  Puritanism  had  he  followed  the  clue  on  which  he  laid 
his  hand  when  he  tried  to  discover  the  bidden  spirit  which  makes  tho 
Arniinian  Methodist  one  with  the  Calvinistic  Puritan.  His  essay 
would  have  taken  altogether  a  different  form  had  ho  seen  clearly 
that  the  great  and  constant  endeavour  of  Puritanism  has  been  to 
proclaim  and  exalt  "  what  God  woudrously  gives  and  works  for  us," 
disregarding  "  what  we  bring  or  do  for  ourselves."  This  would  have 
been  a  spiritual,  not  a  raechanical  interpretation  of  the  movement, 
and  it  might  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  tho  essential  and 
permanent  element  of  Piuntanism  is  not  zeal  for  the  *'  three  notable 
tenets,"  nor  a  blind  attachment  to  any  system  of  church  ordei',  but 
a  vivid  and  intense  sense  of  God's  nearness  to  the  regenerate  soul. 

The  theology  of  Methodism,  like  the  theology  of  Uio  Calvinistic 
Puritans,  begins  not  with  Man,  not  with  the  Church,  but  with  God. 
Like  Calvinism,  its  basis  is  theological,  not  philosophical.  It  aflirma 
the  freedom  of  the  will ;  but  this  is  an  accident,  or  holds  at  most  a 
merely  secondary  position.  Had  ^lotbodisra  commenced  with  the 
fi-eedom  of  the  will,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  have  reached  its 
great  doctrines  of  the  new  birth,  assurance,  and  sinless  perfection. 
It  began  with  God ;  but  Wesley  was  happily  free  to  accept  some 
other  conception  of  God's  ways  to  man  than  that  which  had  been 
forced  upon  Augustine  and  Calvin.  Wesley's  religious  life  had 
received  a  powerful  stimulus  from  the  mysticism  of  William  Jjaw 
and  of  the  Moravians.  The  triumph  of  Calvinism  at  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  early  iu  the  seventeenth  century,  had  proved  fatal  to  its  power 
over  Continental  Protestantism,  and  his  intercourse  with  Continental 
Protestants  had  very  much  to  do  with  tho  development  of  his 
theological  system.  In  England  itself,  Calvinism  was  sinking 
rapidly  into  decay  oven  among  the  spiritual  descendants  of  the 
Puritans.  It  was  not  tho  Anglican  divines  alone  who  had 
contributed  to  its  fall.  John  Goodwin's  "  Redemption  Redeemed  " 
had  not  been  written  in  vain.  It  had  become  possible  for  a 
man  whose   vision  of  God  was  aa  clear  and  as  immediate  aa  that 
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of  any  of  the  Puritans,  to  adopt  an  Arminian  theology. 
Wesley's  Arminiitnism  was  penetrated  and  transfigured  by  the 
Puritan  spirit.  lie  can  never  claim  enough  for  God.  "With  him, 
as  with  the  Puritans,  God  is  all.  lie  concedes  that  man  has  povrer 
to  resist  Divine  grace,  but  only  because  the  concession  is  necessary 
to  explain  why  it  is  that  the  infinite  love,  of  which  he  has  so  bright 
and  rapturous  a  vision,  does  not  rescue  all  men  from  sin  and  destruc- 
tion. But  when  grace  has  once  subdued  the  stubborn  soul  to  peni- 
tence and  inspired  trust — for  with  Wesley,  as  with  Calvin,  it  is  God 
who  seeks  man,  not  man  who  seeks  God — its  triumphs  are  illimitable. 
Between  the  soul  and  God  there  is  at  once  the  most  intimate  union. 
It  (a  made  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  if 
the  sudden  influx  of  a  supernatural  life  floods  the  soul  with  unutter- 
able joy.  The  change  is  so  great,  that  for  its  reality  to  remain  doubtful 
appeared  to  Wesley  almost  impossible.  Immediate  inspiration  is 
among  the  prerogatives  of  the  regenerate,  and  they  receive  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit  that  they  are  the  sons  of  God.  All  sin  raay 
not  be  expelled  from  the  soul  in  the  moment  of  regeneration,  but 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  perfect  sanctification  would  be  to  dis- 
honour the  Holy  Ghost-  The  regenerate  man  maj",  even  in  this 
world,  be  filled  wuth  God,  and  be  perfectly  restored  to  the  image  of 
God's  holiness.  Methodism  takes  little  account  of  what  man  does 
for  his  own  redemption.  Like  Calvinistic  Puritanism  it  has  seeu 
God,  and  all  its  hope  is  in  Ilim. 

That  the  pnssion  of  the  Puritans  for  plainness  and  severe  simplicity 
in  the  external  forms  of  worship,  and  for  "the  Geneva  discipline," 
had  its  deepest  root  iu  the  same  spiritual  experiences  as  their 
theolog}"-,  appears  to  me  incontestable.  No  doubt  they  were  in- 
tolerant of  everything  that  seemed  to  them  to  belong  to  Romanism, 
They  dreaded  altars  because  they  dreaded  the  mass.  They  feared 
that  priestly  vestments  might  perjjetuate  the  infection  of  the  priestly- 
spirit.  Uiocesan  bishops  might  grow  into  patriarchs  and  popes. 
They  fought  against  what  roused  their  suspicion  and  their  hostility 
in  the  English  Church,  with  the  same  weapons  with  which  Luther 
and  Calvin,  and  tho  English  Reformers,  had  fought  against  Rome. 
They  appealed  to  tho  Scriptures.  Texts  were  quoted  with  imcritical 
recklessness ;  but  on  neither  side  was  there  any  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  and  limits  of  Scriptural  precedents  or  precepts  in 
a  controversy  like  this.  Passages  from  Leviticus  and  from  the  books 
of  Kings,  and  the  boldest  images  of  the  Apocalypse,  were  tossed 
about  in  astonishing  profusion,  and  with  inexhaustible  energy. 
Whatever  came  to  hand  was  good  enough  to  fling  at  an  opponent. 
riooker  appears  to  stand  almost  alone  in  his  manner  of  conducting 
the  argument. 

But  the  struggle  had  a  moral  and  spiritual  meaning.     It  was  not 
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to  bo  decided  by  texts.  The  policy  of  the  Conformists  was  controlled 
by  tlie  exigences  of  tbeir  position,  by  their  solicitude  to  make  sure 
of  the  ground  which  the  Ileforraation  had  alread}'  won,  by  their 
sagacious  estimate  of  the  strong  hold  which  the  ancient  forms  still 
retained  on  the  imagination  and  the  sentiment  of  the  great  masses 
of  the  people.  The  spell  of  the  ancient  worship  and  stately  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  was  still  unbroken.  Their  own  hearts  confessed 
its  power.  The  practical  task  which  they  had  in  hand — the  task  of 
maintaining  and  defending  Protestant  doctrine,  and  of  subduing 
to  something  like  order  the  religious  confusion  and  irregularities 
caused  by  the  violent  separation  from  Rome — waa  enough  for  their 
strength.  They  did  not  wish  to  provoke  unnecessary  difficulties, 
and  they  therefore  endeavoured  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  changes  in 
tho  ceremonial  of  tho  Church  and  its  goveniment.  They  determined 
to  accept  and  retain  whatever  was  not  flagrantly  inconsistent  with 
the  Protestant  faith.  Tho  Puritans  were  men  of  a  different  tem- 
perament. They  were  disposed  to  treat  very  lightly  the  suggestions 
of  expediency  and  the  common  infirmities  of  human  nature.  For 
them,  what  they  believed  to  be  the  divine  voice  ha<l  absolute 
uuthority,  and  in  the  organization  of  the  Church,  it  was  their  great 
endeavour  **  to  make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail."  Conces- 
sions to  unreasoning  superstition  they  could  not  tolerate ;  and  they 
believed  that  mero  human  inventions  had  no  place  in  a  divine 
kingdom.  Tho  Church  waa  the  very  palace  and  temple  of  God  ;  Ho 
had  founded  it;  Ho  dwelt  in  it;  it  was  treason  to  Him  to  allow  any 
authority  but  His  to  determine  the  most  insignificant  details  of  its 
polity  or  worshij).  In  the  Church,  the  Puritan  wanted  to  stand  face 
to  face  Avith  God.  The  instinct  which  impelled  him  to  acknowledge 
God  always  and  everywhere,  his  abiding  conviction  that  between 
the  regenerate  soul  and  God  nothing  should  be  permitted  to  inter- 
fere, made  him  impatient  of  rites  which  appeared  to  him  to  corrupt 
the  simplicity  of  spiritual  worship,  and  of  ecclesiastical  authorities 
which  could  claim  no  direct  divine  sanction.  No  doubt  ho  was 
blindly  prejudiced  against  the  most  innocent  ceremonies  and  symbols 
which  perpetuated  the  remembrance  of  the  days  of  darkness.  No 
doubt  he  was  the  victim  of  the  Protestant  habit  of  appealing  to  tlie 
letter  of  Scripture  fcr  the  decision  of  all  controversies.  But  tho 
instinct  which  governed  the  Puritan  movement  for  a  reformation  of 
discipline  and  worship,  and  which  revealed  itself,  after  the  manner 
of  the  age,  in  vehement  and  violent  hostility  against  diocefinn 
episcopacy,  altars,  vestments,  the  use  of  the  ring  in  maiTiage,  and 
the  sign  of  tho  cross  in  baptism,  painted  windows,  and  other  legacies 
from  the  old  Homieh  days,  was  a  real  spiritual  force ;  and  was 
etriving,  often  perhops  very  blindly,  to  translate  into  a  visible 
and  organic  form,  a  great  spiritual  "  idea.'* 
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What  this  "  Idea  *'  was  may  be  host  understood  by  conaldorfng  toe 
Church  government  and  the  modes  of  religious  worship  of  the 
Independents,  among  whom  Mr.  Arnold  would  probably  admit  that 
the  characteristic  spirit  of  Puritanism  has  received  its  most  complete 
expression. 

The  Independents  believe  that  a  man's  conscious  surrender  of 
himself  to  Christ  is  an  act  of  transcendent  significance.  It  is 
the  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the  soul.  It  secures  the  gift  of 
that  supernatural  life  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  to  confer 
upon  the  human  race,  and  as  soon  as  this  life  is  received  a  man 
passes  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  His  moral  habits  may  be  faulty. 
His  knowledge  of  spiritual  truth  may  be  very  elementary.  There 
may  be  little  fervour  or  intensity  in  his  spiritual  affections.  But  the 
difference  between  himself  and  other  men  is  infinite.  Ho  has  received 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  has  become  partaker  of  the  divine  nature. 

For  the  development  and  perfect  realization  of  this  life  it  is  necee- 
aary,  or  if  not  unconditionally  necessary,  it  is  something  more  than 
expedient — that  there  should  be  free  fellowship  between  himself  and 
those  who  have  received  the  same  supernatural  gift.  Ho  and  they 
have  a  common  life.  He  is  one  not  only  with  God  but  with  them. 
In  the  absence  of  any  mechanical  bonds  of  union,  and  of  all  external 
signs  of  mutual  recognition,  and  of  all  acts  of  common  worship,  the 
union  is  real  and  indestructible.  But  it  requires  expression,  if  the 
spiritual  life  is  to  attain  all  its  possibilities  of  vigour  and  joy.  God 
is  hardly  less  solicitous  to  restore  us  to  each  other  than  to  restore  ns 
to  Himself,  and  He  has  made  the  nobler  and  more  gracious  forms  of 
spiritual  experience  and  perfection  almost  as  dependent  upon  the 
influences  and  gifts  which  reach  us  through  our  brethren  as  upon 
those  which  come  directly  from  his  own  hand.  Churches 
by  virtue  of  this  law. 

The  idea  of  a  Church  requires  that  it  should  be  constituted  of  pS^ 
generate  men,  for  the  purpose  of  united  worship  and  free  spiritual  com- 
munion. The  true  condition  of  membership  is  not  profession  of  any 
human  creed,  or  of  any  rule  of  moral  discipline,  but  possession  of 
supernatural  life.  When  an  Independent  Chuich  receives  a  man  into 
membership  it  acknowledges,  therefore,  his  regeneration  of  Qod.  It 
has  a  right  to  ask  him  for  nothing  beyond  the  evidence  which 
ascertains  the  reality  of  this  inward  fact;  it  will  imperil  the  realize* 
tion  of  its  **  idea  "  if  it  is  content  with  less.  The  right  of  excluding 
from  the  society  is  inseparable  from  the  right  of  admitting 
into  it. 

A  Church  so  constituted  fulfils,  according  to  the  faith  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, Christ's  conception  of  an  assembly  of  His  disciples  gathered 
in  His  name,  and  may  therefore  confidently  rely  on  the  promise  that 
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He  will  be  "  in  the  midst  of  them."  No  recognition  or  assistanco 
from  without  is  necessary  for  the  validity  of  its  ecclesiastical  acts, 
the  efficacy  of  its  saci'aments,  or  the  aeceptableness  of  its  worship.  It 
is  enough  that  He,  the  Lord  of  the  Church,  is  with  His  disciples,  and 
that  they  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  no  society  can  exist 
without  officers,  and  as  tlie  supernatural  gifts  of  the  Spirit  for  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  the  Church  aro  conferred  on  men 
according  to  the  divine  will,  the  Church  appoints  to  office  those 
who  appear  to  be  divinely  qualified  to  fulfil  the  various  functions  and 
ministries  necessary  to  the  development  of  its  life.  It  finds  such  men 
either  among  its  own  members  or  among  the  members  of  kindred 
societies.  That  the  right  of  appointing  a  man  to  be  its  spiritual 
teacher  should  vest  in  a  patron,  and  be  a  marketable  commodity,  that 
it  should  bo  the  privilege  of  any  Minister  of  State,  appears  too 
monstrous  to  require  discussion.  The  Chui'ch  has  the  special  presence 
of  Christ  and  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Spirit ;  the  interference 
of  any  external  and  merely  secular  power  is  a  violation  of  its  prero- 
gatives, to  be  resisted  at  any  peril. 

On  the  same  grounds  Independency  refuses  to  acknowledge  tho 
authority  of  diocesan  bishops  and  of  Presbyterian  sjTiods  and  general 
assemblies.  Tho  supernatural  qualifications  of  ministers  come  direct 
from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  may  be  recognised  by  those  in  whom  the 
Holy  Ghost  dwells.  The  intervention  of  Episcopal  ordination,  or  of 
synodicol  authority,  as  though  it  were  necessary  either  to  confer 
ministerial  gifts  or  to  secure  the  Church  from  mistakes  in  ministerial 
appointments,  is  rejected  as  being  a  direct  or  implicit  denial  of  the 
immediate  intercourse  between  the  Church  and  Christ,  and  of  the 
direct  action  of  the  >Spirit.  Independents  arc  in  the  habit  of  inviting 
tho  ministers  and  members  of  neighbouring  churches  to  be  present  at 
tho  ordination  of  a  minister,  but  their  presence  is  not  necessary  to 
make  the  ordination  valid. 

Chui'ches  in  the  same  county  associate  for  mutual  counsel,  and  for 
co-oporation  in  various  good  works,  but  the  "  Association  "  has  no 
ecclesiastical  authority.  It  cannot  appoint  or  remove  a  minister,  or 
interfere  in  the  internal  discipline  of  any  of  tho  associated  Churches. 
The  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  is  equally  power- 
less. It  is  an  Assembly  for  the  discussion  of  questions  in  which 
Congregational  Churches  aro  interested  ;  but  the  utmost  care  has 
boon  token  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  Court  of  Appeal.  The 
principle  of  tho  Independent  polity  is  the  characteristic  principle  of 
Puritanism.  Independency  is  an  attempt  to  give  form  and  expres- 
sion to  a  vivid  sense  of  God's  neaiTiess  to  every  regenerate  soul. 

It  is  an  obvious  consequence  of  this  principle  that  Independents 
should    repudiate    the   fancy    that    buildings    erected    for    Public 
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Worsliip  havo  any  pocidiar  sanctify.  The  revival  during  the  Ins! 
thirty  years  of  a  taste  for  ecclesiastical  architecture  haa  airected  tho 
style  of  their  chapels ;  the  old  square  •'meeting-houses"  are  every- 
where disappearing ;  their  new  '•  churches  " — many  of  thera,  at 
least  —  have  spires  and  transepts  and  chancels  and  apsce  and 
windows  bright  with  angels  and  gorgeous  with  saints;  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  there  is  any  meaning  in  it  all.  There  are  some 
Independents  wlio  fmd  a  sentimental  gratification  in  trying  to  uiakc 
the  buildings  in  which  they  worship  as  nearly  like,  as  they  can,  the 
venerable  churches  around  which  cluster  the  solemn  and  pathetic 
associations  of  centuries ;  there  are  some  who  have  an  honest  love 
and  admiration  for  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  which  Gothic  is 
capable ;  there  are  others  who  think  they  rIiow  their  freedom 
from  prejudice  against  the  Establishment,  and  their  brotherly  kind- 
ness for  Episcopalians,  by  copying  their  architecture;  there  are 
others,  again,  and  these,  perhaps,  are  the  most  numerous,  who  accept 
Gothic  because,  as  yet,  architects  seem  to  want  either  the  courage  or 
the  genius  to  erect  a  building  that  would  be  really  suitable  for  Inde- 
pendent preaching  and  worship  ;  there  are  none,  so  far  as  I  know, 
who  have  renounced  the  old  Puritan  contempt  for  the  consecration  of 
stone  and  mortar. 

The  hymns  which  are  found  in  all  Nonconformist  Hymn  Books,  and 
which  are  sung  at  the  opening  of  all  Konconformist  Chapels,  hymns 
in  which  chapels  are  called  "  Temples,"  and  are  dedicated  to  God, 
His  presence  being  solemnly  invoked,  and  the  building  presented  as 
an  offering  to  Himself,  are  never  meant  to  be  rigidly  interpreted. 
It  is  quite  understood  that  the  '*  machinery  "  of  Judaisni,  of  which 
the  hymn  writers  are  thankful  to  avail  themselves,  is  obsolete. 
The  true  Independent  conviction  is  as  strong  as  ever,  that  God's 
presence  is  promised,  not  to  consecrated  places,  but  to  consecrated 
persons. 

It  is  often  alleged  by  Independents  themselves  that  there  is 
nothing  in  their  ecclesiastical  principles  to  prevent  them  from  using 
a  liturgy,  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  a  liturgy  com- 
jjosed  by  themselves,  or  compiled  from  the  prayers  of  the  saints  of 
all  churches  and  all  ages.  This  is  true  in  a  certain  sense.  But  it 
would  be  a  departure  from  our  traditions,  and  from  the  spirit  of  the 
movement  from  which  we  have  sprung.  It  belongs  to  the  **  idea** 
of  Independency  that  wo  arc  as  near  to  God  to-day  as  were  any  of 
the  saints  of  former  centuries.  The  Holy  Ghost  rests  upon  us 
and  "helpeth  our  infirmities;  for  wo  know  not  what  we  should 
pray  for  as  wo  ought,  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession 
for  us,  with  groans  which  cannot  be  uttered." 

And  if  it  is  suggested  that  there  may  bo  a  true  and  deep  and 
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inspired  yearning  for  fellowship  witli  God,  and  for  all  epiritual 
blessings,  where  the  "  gift,"  which  is  necessary  for  expressing  the 
devotional  life  of  others,  is  not  conferred,  the  reply  is  obvious;  the 
"  gift "  may  not  be  possessed  by  the  head  of  every  Christian  house- 
hold, and  this  may  bo  a  reason  for  tolerating  the  use  of  a  prayer- 
book  in  the  family.  But  to  admit  the  possibility  of  ita  not  being 
present  in  a  Church — to  despair  of  its  recovery  if  it  haa  been  lost 
— is  a  surrender  of  the  Independent  idea  of  the  Church.  '■  Gifts  '* 
of  teaching  and  *' gifts"  of  prayer  and  intercession  appear  to  bo 
necessary  to  a  Church  which  claims  to  stand  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  God,  and  to  be  filled  with  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  That,  as  a  rule,  there  will  be  more  to  appeal  to  refined 
religious  sentiment  in  a  liturgy  than  in  free  prayer — that  a  liturgy  is 
likely  to  be  more  stately  and  impressive,  is  no  argument  to  a  true 
Independent  for  a  change  in  his  mode  of  worship.  AVhen  he  prays 
he  is  thinking  of  God  and  speaking  to  God.  His  desire  is  to  be 
absorbed  in  that  high  intercourse.  He  regards  with  jealousy  and 
distrust  whatever  would  invest  worship  with  any  charm  for  those 
elements  of  our  nature  which  are  not  purely  spiritual.  To  care  for 
what  men  may  think  of  the  form  in  which  the  soul  is  expressing 
its  reverence  for  the  majesty  and  holiness  of  God,  and  imploring 
His  mercy,  appears  an  indignity  to  God  himself.  To  try  to  give 
delight  to  a  cultivated  taste  while  he  ought  to  be  struggling 
for  deliverance  from  sin  and  eternal  destruction,  would  destroy 
tho  simplicity  and  energy  of  the  supreme  act  of  the  souL  It  is  no 
concern  of  his  whether  men  who  are  not  as  intent  as  himself  upon 
glorj'j  honour>  and  immortality,  are  charmed  or  repelled. 

I  am  not  vindicating  tho  traditional  severity  and  plainness  of  the 
religious  services  of  tho  Independents — severity  and  plainness 
which  are  rapidly  disappearing — but  trying  to  explain  how  it  was 
that  they  rejected  the  noble  liturgy  which  had  been  enriched  by 
the  penitence,  the  trust,  tho  sorrow,  and  the  gladness  of  the  saints  of 
many  ages  and  many  lands.  They  were  sure  that  the  Spirit,  who 
had  dwelt  in  the  great  doctors  and  martyrs  of  the  Church,  dwelt  in 
themselves.  And  if  they  were  unable  to  confess  their  sin,  invoke  the 
divine  grace,  and  ^xy^  thanks  for  the  divine  goodness  in  forms  of 
devotion  which  even  the  unregeneratc  might  admire  lor  their 
solemnity  and  beauty,  this  was  a  matter  which  Puritans  and  Inde- 
pendents regarded  with  perfect  indifference. 

Those  who  charge  Puritanism  with  caring  more  for  the  "  machinery" 
of  the  religious  life  than  for  "  ideas,"  misunderstand  and  mi.srepre- 
sent  it.  It  rejected  the  theology  of  Borne  for  Calvinism  because  in 
Calvinism  it  found  a  truer  and  fuller  expression  of  its  great  discovery. 
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that  the  strength  and  glory  of  man  come  from  the  immediate  inspiia^ 
tion  of  God.  It  accepted  the  aVrrainianism  of  John  Wesley  becaase 
Wesleyan  Armiuianism  is  a  vindication,  under  other  forms,  of  the 
same  vital  epiritual  truth.  It  was  restless  under  the  restraint*  of 
Episcopacy,  and  the  ritea  and  ceremonies  which  Episcopacy  had 
inherited  from  the  Mediaeval  Church,  because  they  seemed  to  intcr^ 
fere  with  the  direct  access  of  God  to  the  soul.  If  it  has  found  its 
highest  ecclesiastical  expression  in  the  polity  of  the  Independents, 
and  if,  disregarding  all  the  suggestions  of  a^stheticism  and  religious 
"  scntim'ent,''  it  has  created  among  us  what  may  be  an  unresaonaiUt 
preference  for  extreme  simplicity  and  bareness  in  the  circnmstanees 
of  public  worship,  its  justification  is  io  be  found  in  this, — ^that  in  the 
Independent  polity  there  is  less  of  mere  "  machinery  "  than  in  any 
other  form  of  church  government — the  Church  stands  almost  un- 
clothed in  the  presence  of  God, — and  in  its  services  the  soul  is  left  to 
the  solitary  aid  of  the  Spirit,  and  is  unsustained  in  its  acts  of  prayer, 
of  thanksgiving,  and  of  adoration  by  the  resources  of  Art,  or  1^  tiM 
more  legitimate  stimulus  which  it  might  derive  from  the  dgf>»tiap 
and  gem\is  of  the  saints  of  other  generations. 

To  investigate  the  validity  of  Mr.  Arnold's  statement,  that  l&e 
Puritans  were  guilty  of  attempting  to  narrow  the  doctrinal  treedom 
of  the  English  Church,  an  attempt  which  ti»  Church  in  the  spirit  of 
charity  resisted,  would  require  more  spooe  than  I  can  command  in 
this  paper.  "  Everybody  knows,'*  he  says,  "  how  far  Nonoonibnni^ 
is  due  to  the  Churcli  of  England's  rigour  in  imposing  an  explicit  de- 
claration of  ndherenco  to  hor  formularies.  But  only  a  few  who  hare 
searched  out  the  matter  know  how  far  ITonconformity  is  due  also  to 
the  Church  of  England's  invincible  reluctance  to  narrow  hor  large 
and  loose  formularies  to  the  strict  Calvinistic  sense  dear  to  Puritanism.'* 
That  the  Puritans  were  very  zealous  for  Calvinistio  doctrine  is 
admitted.  That  they  were  very  likely  to  dosire  that  these  doctrines 
should  be  maintained  and  defended  by  all  those  instruments  of  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  authority  in  which  the  members  of  an  Episcopal 
and  Established  Church  were,  once  at  least,  in  danger  of  placing  a 
blind  reliance,  may  be  admitted  too.  But  somo  stronger  proof  of 
Mr.  Arnold's  charge  is  necessary  than  that  which  ia  contained  in  his 
eesay. 

"  From  the  very  conmiencerment  the  Church,  us  regards  doctrine^ 
was  for  opening;  Puritanism  was  for  narrowing."  This  ia  tba 
charge.     How  is  it  sustained  ? 

"We  are  reminded  that  though  the  Lambeth  Articles  of  1595 
exhibit  Calvinism  as  potent  in  the  Church  of  England  itself,  and 
among  the  bishops  of  the  Church,  Calvinism  could  not  establiBh 
itself  there.     The  Lambeth  Articles  were  recalled  and  aoppreMed, 
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and  Archbishop  Whitgift  was  threatened  with  the  penalties  of  a 
prtrmuni/c  for  having  published  them.  These  Articles  consisted  of 
nine  propositions : — 

(1).  God  bath  from  eternity  predestinated  certain  persona  to  Ufe,  and 
hath  reprobated  certain  persons  unto  death. 

(2).  The  moving  or  efficient  caneo  of  predefitination  nnto  Ufe  is  not  the 
foresight  of  faith,  or  of  perseverance,  or  of  good  woi-ks,  or  of  anything  that 
is  in  the  persons  predestinated,  but  the  alone  will  of  God's  good  plensuro. 

(3).  The  predestinate  are  a  pre -determined  and  certain  number,  which 
can  neither  be  lessened  nor  increased. 

(4).  Such  as  are  not  predestinated  to  salvation  shall  inevitably  be  con- 
demned on  account  of  their  sins. 

(5).  The  true,  lively,  and  justifying  faith,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  justifying, 
is  not  extiuguiiihed,  doth  not  utterly  fail,  doth  not  vaiush  away  in  the  electi 
either  finally  or  totally. 

(6).  A  true  believer,  that  is,  one  endued  with  justifying  faith,  is  certified, 
by  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  that  bis  sins  are  forgiven,  and  that  he  shall  be 
everlastingly  saved  by  Christ. 

(7).  Saving  grace  is  not  allowed,  is  not  imported.,  is  not  granted  to  all 
men,  by  which  they  may  be  saved  if  they  will. 

(8).  No  man  is  able  to  come  to  ChrtBt  unless  it  be  given  him,  and  unless 
the  Father  draw  him,  and  all  men  are  not  drawn  by  the  Father  that  they 
may  come  to  His  Sou. 

(9).  It  is  not  in  the  will  and  power  of  every  man  to  be  saved. 

But  are  the  Puritans  to  bo  held  responsible  for  this  terrible 
Calvinistic  manifesto  ?  Was  it  the  production  of  a  knot  of  sour 
and  rigid  fanatics,  who,  although  they  may  accidentally  have 
found  a  refuge  in  the  Church — for  which,  from  the  commencement  of 
its  history,  Mr*  Arnold  has  claimed  tho  credit  of  generous  doctrinal 
toleration— ^had  no  sympathy  with  her  large  and  catholic  spirit  ? 
The  Lambeth  Articles  wore  drawn  up  by  a  Conference  at  Lambeth, 
assembled  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  consisting  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  Tindal,  the  Dean  of  Ely, 
Dr.  Whitaker,  the  Queen's  Divinity  Professor,  and  other  learned 
men  from  Cambridge.  They  were  framed  in  opposition  to  tho 
teaching  of  William  Barrett,  a  Fellow  of  Caiua  College,  who  had 
preached  against  predestination,  and  who  appears  to  have  beea 
forced  to  make  a  public  recantation. 

Tho  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Whitgift,  as  ie  well  known,  hated 
Puritanism,  and  did  his  best  to  extirpate  it.  Hia  severity  inspired 
Lord  Burleigh  with  indignation.  The  "  oath  ex  officio,"  which  was 
tendered  by  tho  Archbishop  to  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  suspected 
of  Puritanical  tcndenciea,  was  described  by  the  treasurer  as  "  so 
curiously  penned,  so  full  of  branches  and  circumstances,  as  he 
thought  the  inquisitors  of  Spain  used  not  so  many  questions  to 
comprehend  and  to  trap  their  preys."  And  yet  Mr.  Amohl  pro- 
duces a  series  of  doctrinal  Articles  drawn  up  by  Whitgift  as  proof 
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that    "  from    the    very  commencement,   as    regards   doctruie,    the 
Church  was  for  opening,  Puritanism  was  for  narrowing," 

It  is  true  that  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  in  1604,  when 
Arminiautsiu  was  begiiming  to  find  its  way  into  the  Church  of 
Knglauil,  the  Puritans  proposed  that  the  Lambeth  Articles  might 
be  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Articles,  and  that  the  bishops  resisted. 
But  if  any  value  ia  to  bo  attached  to  the  imperfect  reports  which  we 
have  of  that  Conference,  the  whole  pressure  of  the  Puintan  demand 
was  for  relaxation  in  the  stringency  of  regulations  touching  rites 
and  ceremonies.  The  suggestion  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
should  be  •'  explained  in  places  obscure,  and  enlarged  w^hcrc  some 
things  are  defective ;"  and  that  "  the  nine  assertions  orthodoxal  .  . 
concluded  upon  at  Lambeth  "  should  be  added  to  them,  appears  to 
have  been  made  only  to  bo  dropped.  However  this  may  have  been» 
the  worst  that  can  be  said  about  the  Puritan  demands  at  the  Ilamp- 
ton  Court  Conference  is  that  the  Puritans  were  guilty  of  forgetting 
their  old  grudge  against  Whitgift,  and  of  accepting  the  scberae  of 
their  inveterate  enemy  for  narrowing  the  doctrine  of  the  Chm*ch. 

The  complaints  of  tho  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  L«ords 
in  1(>41  amount  to  little  more  than  this,  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrines 
which  the  Articles  of  the  Church  wore  plainly  intended  to  maintain 
were  being  preached  against  by  many  of  the  clergy.  Opinions  were 
held  by  Laud  and  his  party  which  Whitgift  would  have  punished 
with  the  utmost  severity.  In  condemning  them  the  Puritan  Com- 
mittee  showed  no  greater  zeal  for  '•  the  two  cardinal  doctrines  of 
predestination  and  justification  by  faith  "  than  their  enemies  had 
shown  beibre  them.  The  alterations  in  the  Prayer-Book  which  the 
Committee  suggested  would  not  have  made  the  forniularios  more 
Calvinistic,  but  only  less  Romish.* 

•  Ciiixlwojl  givoB  the  following  Bumninn-  of  tbo  changes  which  the  Committu«  pro- 
posed, p.  240:— 

"They  advised  that  the  Pe&lms,  ^entencea,  epietlee,  and  Gospels  should  he  priutod 
acconlinii^  to  the  new  U-Hnslution  ;  that  Tewer  lussous  should  bo  tukcu  fix>m  tho  Aiiocty- 
phft  ;  that  tho  worda  *  with  my  hody  I  thoc  worship,'  &LouM  bu  made  more  intelligiMe  ; 
that  the  iromorsioD  of  the  infant  at  tlie  time  of  bajitibm  should  not  ho  required  in  case 
of  extremity  ;  that  somo  saints  whicli  Uiey  cudlod  logendaries  should  he  excluded  irom 
Ihe  calandar ;  thut  tho  '  BenGdieitP  *  should  be  omitted  ;  that  the  words  '  which  oml}- 
workcst  great  murvels,'  should  he  omitted ;  thnt  *  dfJidly  sins,'  as  usod  in  tlio  Litany, 
should  be  altered  to  '  grievous  Hins  ; '  thut  the  words  '  sanctify  tho  flood  Jordan,*  And 
'  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  resurrection,'  in  the  two  forms  of  baptism  and  hiuial, 
should  be  altered  Ui,  '  iwuetify  the  clement  of  water,'  and  '  knowing  assuredly  that  tho 
dead  shall  rise  again.'  To  thcflo  and  other  changes  of  a  like  nature  they  added  the 
following  more  difficult  concessions  i — '  Thnf  tho  rubiic  with  regard  to  voalwipnts  should 
he  altered ;  that  t\  rubric  bo  added  to  ox|>la)n  that  the  kneeling  at  ihe  communion  was 
solely  in  reference  to  the  prayer  contained  ia  tho  wordis,  'preserve  thy  tiody  and  soul  :  ' 
thut  the  crobs  in  baptLun  should  Im?  explained  or  discoutin  uod  ;  that  the  word*  in  the  form 
of  confirmation,  declaring  that  infants  baptized  ore  undoubtedly  saved,  should  be  omitted  ; 
-and  that  the  fonn  of  absolation  provided  for  the  sick  should  be  made  declaratory  instead 
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Mr.  -fVrnold  thinks,  of  course,  that  the  Church  has  much  to  blamo 
herself  for  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity-  "  Blame  she  deserves,  and  she 
has  had  it  plentifully ;  but  what  has  not  been  enough  perceived  is, 
that  really  the  conviction  of  her  own  moderation,  openness,  and  lati- 
tude, us  far  as  regards  doctrine,  seems  to  have  fillerl  her  mind  during 
her  dealings  with  the  Puritans,  and  that  her  impatience  with  them 
was  in  great  measure  impatience  at  seeing  these  so  ill  appreciated 
by  them."  llis  account  of  the  Savoy  Conference  in  IQCl  leaves  the 
impression  on  one's  mind  that  in  his  belief  the  Puritans  left  the 
Church,  not  merely  because  other  men  insisted  that  they  should  use 
formularies  which  they  could  not  use  honeatlyj  but  also  because  they 
did  not  succeed  in  so  narrowing  the  formularies  that  other  men, 
with  an  equal  right  to  be  in  the  Church  with  themselves,  would  be 
imoblo  to  use  them  honestly ;  that  the  struggle  of  Baxter  and  his 
party  was,  therefore,  not  merely  to  obtain  freedom  for  themselves,  but 
also  to  impose  bondage  on  others.  To  sustain  this  original  representa- 
tion of  the  transactions  immediately  preceding  the  ejectment,  no  better 
proof  is  given  than  that  the  Puritans  complained  that  "  the  confes- 
sion is  very  defective,  not  clearly  expressing  original  sin."  This  is 
surely  very  inadequate  ground  on  which  to  rest  so  grave  a  charge. 
The  doctrine  or  the  fact  which  the  Puritans  desired  to  recognise  in 
the  confession  may  be  true  or  false,  but  it  was  not  the  characteristic 
tenet  of  a  party.  None  of  their  enemies,  so  far  as  I  know,  denied 
it;  it  was  expressed  in  the  Articles  with  all  the  vigour  and  decisive- 
ness which  they  could  desire;  and  no  man  who  signed  the  articles 
could  have  objected  on  doctrinal  grounds  to  Baxter's  proposal  to 
insert  it  in  the  confession.  The  real  nature  of  the  proposal  would 
have  been  explained  had  Mr.  Arnold  given  the  whole  of  the  para- 
graph from  the  "  Exceptions  against  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer/* 
in  which  it  occurs,  which  reads  thus,  "  The  confession  is  very  defec- 
tive, not  clearly  cxpres-sing  original  sin,  nor  sufficiently  enumerating 
actual  sins,  with  their  aggravations,  but  consisting  only  of  generals  ; 
whereasj  confemoii,  being  the  exercise  of  repentance,  ought  to  be  more 
particular."  The  same  ground  of  exception  is  taken  in  a  subsequent 
paragraph  against  "  the  whole  body  of  the  Common  Prayer."  The 
Puritans  contended  that  "  it  consisteth  very  much  of  mere  generals, 
as  *  to  have  our  prayers  heard,  to  be  kept  from  all  evil,  and  from  all 
enemies,  and  all  adversity,  that  we  might  do  God's  will,'  without  any 
mention  of  the  particulars  in  which  these  generals  exist." 


./^ 


of  being  authoritativo.'  These  coQcoeaio&B,  surrendering  by  iinplicritiun  somo  of  tho 
moat  solemn  convicUona  of  a  grout  portion  of  the  clergy,  ou  th*  uuthority  of  tlio  Church, 
the  nature  of  tho  two  8ui'niiiit«nt3,  and  tho  sjinctity  of  the  priesthood,  wuuld  meet  with 
the  most  atrcnuons  opposition,  And  tend  to  increnae  the  CAiuee  of  disconteut,  instead  of 
abating  them." 
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dimwn  ap  by  "  aone  eoiMidenfale  pefaon,"  uid  iateaded  to  lead  to  a 
fiwwitniiHiia  Ll  diek  wamrnm  to  4e  fwrpowh  •antained  in  Ais 
IS— *»'*«j  Boder  and  bk  Inends  nwda  Ihn  sUtaMeitl : — "■  Thoogii 
w  fiid  \ff  roar  papers  and  ooffdaranoas  that  in  jour  own  penoBal 
•dnetrinei  tluxe  is  aomrthing  flkst  we  take  to  Iw  agunat  the  Word  of 
God,  and  perceive  thai  ve  vndenlaiid  not  Ae  doctnDe  of  the  dtorali 
in  all  things  alike ;  jet  we  find  nothing  eontrarv  to  the  Wofd  of 
God  in  thai  frinch  »  indeed  the  doctrine  of  the  Ghnreh,  aa  it  eook- 
prdbendelh  the  natten  of  &ith,  distinct  from  mattan  of  diaoipline, 
'OereaHnxea,  and  modes  of  worship."  From  this  it  appears  that  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  the  Puritans  made  no  objection.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  many  of  the  trust-deeds  of  early  Presbyterian 
chapels  it  is  prorrided  thai  the  doctrine  preached  in  them  ahoold  be 
in  harmony  with  the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  ; 
end  in  the  "  Heads  of  Agreement,"  drawn  up  in  1691,  as  the  basis 
of  a  union  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  it  is  declared 
to  be  sufficient  if  a  Church  acknowle^es  the  divine  origin  of  the 
^•riptures,  and  accepts  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Articles,  or  (he 
Westminster  or  Saroy  Confessions. 

It  is  possible  that  those  "who  have  searched  out  the  matter*'  may 
be  able  to  allege  more  substantial  evidence  of  the  contrast  between 
the  catholic  moderation  of  the  Chnrch  and  the  narrowneas  of 
Puritanism  than  Mr.  Arnold  hns  thought  it  worth  while  to  adduce; 
but  to  persons  like  myself,  who  have  not  made  it  their  special  business 
to  study  the  nn  familiar  aspects  of  the  Puritan  controversy,  Mr.  Arnold's 
discovery  appears  to  be  very  inconsistent  with  facts.  Neither  Puritans 
nor  Conformists- — this  has  been  the  general  impression — coxdd  claim 
much  credit  for  their  generous  treatment  of  theological  adversaries. 

Th«?re  may  seem  to  be  better  ground  for  Mr.  Arnold's  allegation 
that  the  free  development  of  religious  thought  is  possible  only  in  a 
National  Establishment,  and  that  separatist  Churches  are  by  their 
very  position  rigidly  bound  to  the  theological  system  and  formularies 
of  their  founders. 

But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Independents  have  from 
the  tirst  protested  against  the  imposiition  of  creeds  and  articles  of 
faith,  and  that  one  of  the  very  curliest  and  noblest  of  them  declared, 
in  words  which  are  familiar  to  all  English  Congregationalists,  the 
inalienable  right  and  duty  of  the  Church  of  every  age  to  listen  for 
itself  to  the  Divine  teaching.  John  Robinson,  preaching  in  1620  to 
the  Independents  who  were  about  to  leave  Delft  Haven  to  found  tho 
Puritan  colonies  of  New  England,  "charged  us,"  writes  Wiuslow, 
"  to  follow  hira  no  farther  than  he  followed  Christ ;  and  if  Qod 
should  reveal  anything  to  us  by  any  other  instrument  of  His,  to  be 
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as  readj'  to  receive  it  as  ever  we  -were  to  receive  anj  truth  by  his 
ministry  :  for  ho  was  very  confident  that  ihc  Lord  had  more  fruih  and 
light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  His  holy  Word.  .  ,  .  ,  Here  also  he  put 
us  in  mind  of  our  Church  covenant,  at  least  that  part  of  it  whereby 
we  promise  and  covenant  with  God  and  one  with  another  to  receive 
whnteoevor  light  or  truth  shall  be  made  known  to  ua  from  His  writtcm 
Wortl ;  but,  withal,  exhorted  us  to  take  heed  what  we  received  for 
truth,  and  well  to  examine  and  compare  it  and  weigh  it  with  other 
scriptures  of  truth  before  we  received  it.  For,  saith  he,  it  is  not 
possible  the  Christian  world  should  come  so  lately  out  of  such  thick 
anti-Christian  darkness,  and  that  full  perfection  of  knowledge  should 
break  forth  at  onee.**  John  Robinson  was  not  alone  in  his  assertion 
of  the  principle  of  "  development,"  and  his  repudiation  of  all  human 
authority  that  might  thnist  itself  between  the  soul  and  the  Fountaiu 
of  all  Truth.  In  1658  the  ministers  and  delegates  of  the  Independent 
Churches  met  at  the  Savoy,  and  drew  up  the  well-known  Savoy 
*'  Declaration  of  the  Faith  and  Order  owned  and  practiaod  in  the 
Congregational  Churches  in  England."  In  the  preface  they  say, 
"Such  a  transaction"  [as  a  confession  of  faith]  "is  to  be  looked  upon 
but  as  a  meet  or  fit  medium  or  means  whereby  to  express  their 
'common  faith  and  salvation,*  and  no  way  to  be  made  nse  of  as 
an  imposition  upon  any.  Whatever  is  of  force  or  constraint  in 
matters  of  this  nature  of  confessions  causeth  them  to  degenerate  from 
the  name  and  nature,  and  turns  them,  from  being  confessions  of  faith, 
into  exactions  and  impositions  of  faith."  Mr.  Thomas  S.  James,  in 
hia  curious  and  learned  "  History  of  the  Litigation  and  Ijegislation 
TGcpecting  Presbyterian  Chapels  and  Charities,"  makes  the  following 
jwrtinent  comment  on  this  passage : — 

"  They  declare  that  they  published  and  recorded  in  tLo  face  of  Cliristen- 
dDm,  •  tbo  faith  and  order  which  they  owned  and  practised  '  for  the  infor- 
mation of  their  fellow  Christians,  and  not  for  any  practical  use  for 
themselvos.  That  such  a  documeut  was  necessary  to  defend  them  from 
the  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  their  religions  and  political  opinions  may  be 
learnt  from  the  calumnies  against  them  noticed  b}^  Mosheim  and  Bapin.  If 
they  had  followed  the  example  of  all  other  bodies  they  would  have  legislated 
for  their  infant  Churches  under  the  notion  of  giving  dcfinitenees  and  per- 
manence to  their  opinions,  but  they  trusted  their  Churches,  and  the  truths 
they  held,  to  the  blcssiujx  and  protection  of  God,  being  satisfied  that  they 
were  according  to  Uis  will,  and  they  disregarded  the  devices  and  safeguards 
which  human  affection  and  foresight  could  supply.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  declaration  copied  above  is  to  be  found  in  a  B}-nopsis  of 
Calvinistic  doctrine,  published  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
men  on  the  one  hand  supported  by  the  party  then  in  power,  and  on  the 
other  fully  convinced  that  the  belief  of  great  part  of  what  they  stated 
was  necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  no  pai"t  of  it  could  even  be  doubted 
without  peril  to  the  soul.  The  non-use  of  creeds  bj'  such  men  is  a  very 
different  matter  from  the  rejection  of  them  by  persons  who  hold  that  there 
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are  no  essential  and  fdndameotal  doctrines  of  Christianity.     With  the  laiter  \ 
it  is  a  matter  of  coarse ;  with  the  former  it  is  a  proof  of  the  highest  wiedonu"  | 

It  is  also  a  singular  fact  that,  so  far  as  published  accounts  go,  the 
trust-deeds  of  the  Independent  chapels  founded  during  the  twenty 
years  following  the  Toleration  Act — a  period  within  which  the 
Indcptudents  were  of  course  very  active  in  chapel-building — did  not 
contain  any  provisions  as  to  the  doctrines  to  be  preached  in  them. 
Mr.  James  thinks  that  this  shows  that  the  Independents  "  trusted  to 
the  rule  of  law,  that  the  simplest  form  of  trust  for  the  benefit  of  a 
particular  denomination  is  tantamount  to  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
principles  and  practices  by  which  it  is  characterized/'  I  agree  with 
him  that  the  absence  of  doctrinal  provision  from  the  trust-deeds  does 
not  prove  that  the  Independents  of  those  times  regarded  definite 
theological  doctrine  with  indifference  ;  this  is  contradicted  by  their 
whole  history.  But  is  not  the  true  explanation  to  be  found  in  their 
traditional  hostility  to  the  authoritative  imposition  of  human  creeds? 
I  believe  that  they  held,  with  John  Robinson,  that  "  the  Lord  had 
more  truth  and  light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  Ilis  holy  Word." 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  men  who  seceded  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  from  the  PreBbyteriau  congregation  in  Birmingham 
on  the  election  of  an  Arian  minister,  and  founded  the  Independent 
Church  which  still  worships  in  Carr's  Lane,  made  no  attempt  to  secure 
the  orthodoxy  of  their  successors  by  inserting  uuy  doctrinal  safe- 
guards in  the  trust-deed  of  their  new  **  meeting-house.'*  For  the 
maintenance  of  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth  of  tho  Gospel, 
the  instincts  and  traditions  of  the  Independents  have  led  them  to 
rely  not  on  parchments  and  courts  of  equity,  but  on  the  promise  of 
Christ  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  should  abide  in  the  Chui-cb  for  ever. 
The  practice  which  has  grown  up  among  us,  and  become  almost 
universal  within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  of  upponding  a  doc- 
trinal schedule  to  the  deeds  of  our  chapels,  is  a  departure  from  the 
habits  of  our  fathers.  It  should,  however,  be  understood  that  this 
schedule,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  deeds  have  been  drawn  tip  by 
solicitors  absolutely  ignorant  of  our  principles  and  usages,  never 
touches  the  "  Church  "  directly ;  it  simply  provides  that  the  trusteea 
are  not  to  permit  the  hitihliiuj  to  be  use<l  for  the  propagation  of 
doctrines  contrary  to  those  determined  by  the  trust.  The  provision 
is  defended  on  the  principle  that  people  who  contribute  money  to 
create  a  property  have  a  right  to  control  to  the  end  of  time  the  pur- 
jwses  to  which  it  shall  be  devoted.  The  principle  is  as  bad  as  any 
principle  can  be  j  and  tho  particular  application  of  the  principle  is  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  Independency.  No  time  Inde- 
pendent will  desire  to  impose  any  pecuniary  penalties  on  a  Church 
for  the  defence  of  his  own  conception  of  Christian  doctrine.     That 
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^doctrinal  trust-deeds  sLould  have  been  adopted  by  Independent 
^Churclies  is  a  proof,  I  think,  that  Independency  has  lost  something 
rof  the  ardour  of  ita  "  first  love  "  for  perfect  religious  freedom. 

But  doctrinal  trust-deeds  are  not  of  the  essence  of  Independency 
;They  arc  hardly  less  contrary  to  its  spirit  than  authoritative  con- 
^fessions  and  creeds.  Our  principles  and  traditions  require  us  to 
^leave  the  theological  development  of  our  Churches  unrestrained  by 
►any  human  tests,  formularies,  or  articles  of  faith  ;  and  practically 
jthat  development  is  absolutely  free. 

Can  equal  freedom  be  claimed  for  the  religious  thought  of  the 
^English  Church  ?     Ita  Articles  it  might  dispense  with.     I  am  not 
iBure  that  their  authority  has  not  already  disappeared  imder   the 
^influence  of  what  I  think  is  described  in  law  books  as  the  law  of 
^obsolescence.     But  every  religious  community  must  have  some  bond 
l*of  union,  and  in  the  Establishment  this  bond  is  the  enforced  use  of 
the  senrices  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer — sorvicoa  which  have 
great  merits,  but  which  perpetuate   the  theological  conceptions  of 
centuries  which  have   vanished  away.     Every  fresh  movement  of 
thought  in  the  English  Church  has  to  accommodate  itself,  as  best  it 
can,  to  the  formularies.      The  new  wine  must  be  put  into  the  old 
bottles.     The  new  doctrine  must  express  itself  in  the  old  techni- 
calities.    The  first  task  of  every  man  who  believes  that  God  has 
revealed  to  him  any  truth  which  has  not  already  vindicat<>d  for  itself 
a  secure  position  in  the  Establishment,  is  to  show  how  it  can  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  Services ;  or,  if  he  finds  this  difficult,  he 
takes  refuge   in   the  Articles.      Dr.  Newman    has   to   write   Tract 
Ninety,  and  Dean  Goode  his  treatise   on  Baptism.     The  sensitive 
spirit  of  Rowland  Williams  was  stung  to  the  quick,  not  so  much 
because  men  thought  that  his  free  criticism  of  Holy  Scripture  was 
illegitimate  in  itself,  as  because  they  charged  him  with  a  dishonest 
•violation  of  the  obligations  of  subscription. 

What  real  "  development "  of  theological  thought  has  there  been 
in  the  Establishment  since  its  separation  from  liome  ?  There  has 
been  a  succession  of  theological  movements,  but  they  have  never 
found  their  highest  expression  in  the  English  Church  itself. 
CalviDism  was  triumphant  for  two  generations;  but  in  the  Church 
its  growth  was  repressed,  and  it  had  to  leave  the  Church  to  reveal 
its  true  spiritual  genius,  and  to  obtain  a  visible  embodiment  of  its 
essential  principle.  The  High  Church  movement  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  was  brought  to  a  premature  end  by  the  Puritan  revolt 
against  the  bishops  and  the  throne;  but  it  reappeared  in  1883,  and 
for  a  time  seemed  likely  to  toke  complete  possession  of  tlie  Church. 
What  was  its  fate  ?  It  had  no  room  for  growth  in  the  Establish- 
ment.     It   found   itself  "  cribb'd,   cabin'd,   and   confin'd "    by  the 
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Aiticlee,  and  by  what  it  regarded  as  the  poverty  of  the  Services. 
To  breathe  free  air,  the  true  chiefs  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  party, 
those  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  movement  was  strongest,  went  over 
to  Rome.  Methodism  was  bom  in  the  English  Church,  but  it  hardly 
bcgiin  to  feel  ite  limbs  before  it  discovered  that  they  were  fettered ; 
and  for  the  **  development "  of  Methodism,  the  Methodists  had  to 
become  Nonconformist*.  Will  Mr.  Arnold  explain  this  paradox  ? 
The  Church,  he  alleges,  is  eminently  favourable  to  the  free  develop- 
ment of  theological  thought  and  religious  life,  and  yet  every  fresh 
growth,  whether  of  thought  or  life,  appears  to  want  air  and  sunlight 
and  soil  and  room  to  expand,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  Church; 
and  just  when  it  promiaea  to  flower,  it  either  dies  o6f,  or  has  to  be 
transplanted. 

lie  may  say  that  the  very  function  of  the  Church  is  to  regulate 
the  excesses  of  religious  movements,  and  by  its  moderation  to  dis- 
cipline their  strength  to  practical  religious  uses.  But  thia  is  to 
remove  the  whole  question  to  another  ground — a  ground  on  which 
a  Nonconformist  need  not  fear  to  continue  the  discussion.  If,  how- 
ever, the  plea  is  to  be  maintained  that  in  the  English  National 
Church  the  principle  of  develo]>ment  has  fairer  play  than  among  the 
Nonconfonnjsts,  it  requires  explanation  how  that  principle  is  recog- 
nised in  a  system  which  refuses  to  grant  to  any  new  religious  forcce 
freedom  to  create  an  organization  and  a  ritual  in  which  they  might 
reveal  the  fulness  of  their  strength.  For  perfect  development  every 
living  "  seed  "  must  have  "  its  own  body."  This  condition  of  growth 
the  English  Church  roi'uees  to  any  new  ideas  or  impulses  which  may 
struggle  to  assert  themselves  within  the  limits  of  its  commanioiii. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  there  has  been  in  the  English  Church  a  con- 
tinuous unfolding  of  any  great  theological  and  spiritual  ideas.  Not 
Q  single  movement  of  religious  thought  has  had  time  to  work  itself 
fairly  out.  No  sooner  hna  any  spiritual  impulse  begnm  to  make  itaclf 
felt  than  there  has  been  a  reaction  against  it.  The  history  of  the 
Church  has  not  been  a  history  of  development,  but  of  rovolutiong. 

It  has  not  been  so  with  Nonconformity.  AVhatever  Hie  there  has 
been  in  the  Churches  outside  the  Establishment  has  had  freedom  to 
grow.  For  good  or  for  evil,  the  intellectual  tendencies  and  spiritual 
forces  which  have  revealed  themselves  among  us  have  been  able  to 
assert  themselves  without  restraint.  Within  a  few  years  after  tke 
ejectment,  "the  irresistible  breath  of  the  Zrif-GeM"  began  to  make 
itself  felt  in  a  very  largo  number  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
England,  and  under  the  disastrous  guidance  of  the  unspiritual 
philosophy  of  Locke,  they  made  a  rapid  descent,  first  into  Arianism, 
and  then  into  Socinianisra.  The  Independents,  for  the  most  part, 
continued  faithful  to  Calvinism ;  but  since  among  them  Calvinhim 
was  not  a  mere  system  of  dogmas,  but  the  expression  of  a  vital  faith. 
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it  gradually  allevioted  the  severity  of  its  doctrinal  definitions,  and, 
without  losing  its  characterifitic  life,  embodied  itself  in  new  intel- 
lectual forme.     The  transformation  was  assisted  by  the  writings  of 
theologians  who  are  almost  iinknoTvn  to  the  divines  of  the  Established 
Church,  but  who  exerted  in  their  day  a  very  powerful  influence  on 
the  thought  of  the  Nonconformists.     Pre-eminent  among  them  are 
Andrew   Fuller  and  Dr.  Edward  WilliamB.     Within   the  present 
ccntur)'  it  has  gone  on  still  more  rapidly,  and  received  a  powerful 
impulse  from  the  controversies  which  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  divided 
ihe  Presbyterians  of  the  United  States.     Methodism  developed  a  new 
type   of  Arminianism,   and   created  for  itself  a  new  ecclesiastical 
[•organization — admirable,  notwithstanding  all  its  imperfections,  for 
rthe  union  of  extraordinary  elasticity  with  ^\q  solidity  and  strength 
lerived  from  an  almost  imperial  centralization  of  authority — a  system 
[ually  effective  for  defence  and  for  aggression. 
The  modern  Nonconformist  "idea" — I.  venture  to  call  it  so  with 
all  deference  to  Mr.  Arnold — touching  the  true  relations  between 
the  Church  and  the  State,  is  not  an  nftor-thought  suggested  to  us  by 
the  necessity  of  discovering  some  new  ground  for  our  ecclesiastical 
position,  now  that  what  he  suppoees  to  have  been  the  old  ground  is 
melting  away  under  our  feet.     Nor  does  our  proposal  to  disestablish 
the  English  Church  originate,  as  he  seems  to  think,  in  any  feeling 
of  discomfort,  like  that  of  the  fox  who  had  lost  his  own  tflil,  and  who 
proposed  to  put  all  the  otherjfoxes  in  the  same  boat,  by  a  general 
cutting  off  of  tails.    Our  conviction  that  there  should  be  a  clear  sepa- 
ration between  the  organization  of  the  Stat^  and  the  organization  of 
the  Church,  and  that  the  aeparation  would  make  the  Church  less 
worldly   and    the    State    more   Christian,   is    a    genuine    spiritual 
*'  development.**     It  is  one  of  the  growths  of  our  freedom.     Men 
must   be   virtuous  before  they  create  theories   of  virtue.      Science 
had  already  begun  to  work  on  the  inductive  method  before  Bacon 
could  write  the  "Novum  Organura,"       The  early  Nonconformists 
believed   in   religious    establishments.      Had   we   remained   in   the 
Church,  we  might  have  continued  to  believe  in  them  too ;  and  the 
"  idea  "  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  which  has  now  taken  possession  of 
Nonconformity   might   never   have    been   revealed   to    us.      Many 
Churchmen  are  beginning  to  receive  it ;  but  we  think  that  this  is 
partly  owing  to  the  illastration  it  has  hod  in  our  oi^-n  history — an 
illustration  which,  though   necessarily  incomplete,  and  on  a  very 
inconsiderable   scale,  has  contributed  something  to  the   wealth   of 
the    common   thought    of   Christendom.      For   two   centuries   our 
Churches  have  been  free  from  the  control  of  politicians ;  we  have 
not  been  dependent  on  the  will  of  Parliament  for  any  modifications 
we  have  desired  in  the  form  of  our  worship  and  in  our  ecclesiastical 
polity ;  we  have  had  to  rely  for  the  support  of  our  religious  institu- 
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tions  on  the  unforced  contributions  of  those  who  love  Christ  and 
desire  the  salvation  of  men ;  and  we  have  come  to  learn  that  there 
is  a  strength  and  blessedness  in  liberty  of  which  our  fathers  never 

dreamed. 

The  more  entertaining  passages  in  111".  Arnold's  recent  animad- 
versions on  us,  which  I  had  marked  for  notice,  must  be  dismissed 
with  a  word.  The  two  main  types  of  Nonconformist  provincialism 
of  which  he  speaks — the  "  bitter  type  "  and  the  "  smug  type  " — are 
they  quite  unknown  among  those  adherents  of  the  English  Church 
who  belong  to  the  same  social  rank  as  ourselves  ?  I  quite  admit  that 
what  Joubert  says  of  the  Romish  services — "i€«  c^emom'e^  du 
Catholiewne  plifnt  a  h  politeaac"  an  aphorism  verified  in  the  manners 
of  the  common  people  of  all  Catholic  countrios^ — is  true  in  a  measure 
of  the  ritual  of  the  English  Church ;  but  is  not  something  of  the 
alleged  difference  between  ourselves  and  Churchmen  due  to  the  fact 
that  Nonconformity  is  strongest  among  the  rough  and  vigorous 
people  of  the  great  towns  who  live  together  in  masses,  and  whose 
social  habits  are  not  controlled  by  intercourse  with  those  who  inherit 
the  traditions  of  many  generations  of  culture?  And  if  in  villages 
and  small  towns  there  is  sometliing  more  of  self-assertion  and  hard- 
ness in  the  Dissenter  than  in  the  Churchman,  is  not  this  also  partly 
due  to  the  long  exclusion  of  Dissenters  from  all  free  intercourse  with 
the  "  gentry/'  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  university  education, 
of  foreign  travel,  and  of  tbe  refining  influence  of  the  recreations  and 
intellectual  pursuits  which  are  at  the  command  of  leisure  and  wealth  ? 

That  "  watchful  jealousy  "  of  the  Establishment  with  which  he 
reproaches  us — wbose  fault  is  it  ?  When  fanners  are  refused  a 
renewal  of  their  leases  because  they  are  Nonconformists,  when  the 
I ^day- school  is  closed  against  a  child  on  Monday  because  it  was  at  ih& 
Methodist  Sunday-school  the  day  before,  when  in  the  settlement  of 
great  properties  it  is  provided  that  no  site  shall  be  sold  or  let  for  a 
Dissenting  chapel,  and  that  if  a  tenant  permits  his  premises  to  be 
used  for  a  Dissenting  service  his  lease  shall  bo  void,  can  Mr.  Arnold 
wonder  that  we  are  "  watchful  ?  "  Does  he  think  that  the  uniform 
conduct  of  the  clergy  has  been  calculated  to  encourage  an  unsuspect- 
ing confidence  in  their  fairness  antl  generosity  ?  Have  we  not  had 
reasons  enough  for  maintaining  a  "  watchful  jealousy  "  against  the 
growth  of  their  power  ?  If  sometimes  we  speak  roughly  and  harshly, 
and  bear  ourselves  ungraciously,  does  all  the  blame  lie  with  us  ?  It 
might  be  more  creditable  to  ourselves  and  more  agreeable  to  others 
if  we  could  always  *'  writhe  with  grace  and  groan  with  melody ; "  but 
our  critics  should  remember  the  infirmity  of  human  nature. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  us  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  imply, 
that  all  '*  strife,  jealousy,  and  self-assertion  "  come  irom  breaking 
with  the  Church.     The  literature  of  the  controversies  which  have 
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disturbed  the  Church  itself  as  long  as  we  Lave  known  it,  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  bo  more  distinguished  for  "  mildness  and  sweet  reason- 
ableness "  than  the  pamphlets  of  the  Liberation  Society.  Prosecutions 
for  heresy  and  for  the  introduction  of  unauthorized  innovations  into 
the  service  of  the  Church,  do  not  confirm  Mr.  Arnold's  theory  that 
if  wc  had  only  remained  in  the  Establishment,  the  religious  peace  of  the 
country  might  never  have  been  disturbed.  In  the  Record  and  in  the 
Church  Times,  the  evangelical  asserts  his  "  ordinarj'  self,"  and  the 
ritualist  asserts  his  "  ordinary  self,"  with  quite  as  much  vigour  as 
the  Dissenting  Philistine  displays  in  the  Nonconformkt  or  the  English 
Indi'pendeni. 

Mr.  Arnold  thinks  that  it  is  a  special  failing  of  the  mind  of  a 
Dissenter  that  it  is  *' pleased  at  hearing  no  opinion  but  its  own, 
by  having  all  disputed  opinions  taken  for  granted  in  its  own 
favour,  by  being  urged  to  no  return  upon  itself,  no  develop- 
ment," But  surely  this  is  a  vice  of  nature  for  which  the  Esta- 
blishment has  discovered  no  specific.  The  evangelical  Church- 
mun  drives  by  the  Church  of  the  ritualist  on  Sunday  morning  and 
travels  four  or  five  miles  to  hear  a  clergyman  appointed  by  Simeon's 
trustees,  and  the  ritualist  trudges  into  a  neighbom'ing  parish  to 
delight  himself  in  the  "People's  H^^mnal,"  in  vestments,  and  in 
a  fervent,  passionate  sermon  on  Penance,  thinking  with  bitter  con- 
tempt of  the  Protestant  baldness  of  the  service  and  the  Protestant 
coldness  of  the  sermon  in  the  Church  which  stands  within  a  stone's 
throw  from  his  own  door. 

Mr.  Arnold's  representations  of  us  are  too  much  like  the  engravings 
in  Some  of  the  cheap  illustrated  papei-s.  The  blocks  are  kept  ready  for 
all  emergencies.  A  few  slight  touches  will  make  them  available  for 
a  railway  accident  in  France  or  a  similar  catastrophe  in  j\jnerica,  for 
a  yacht  race  at  New  York  or  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  the  '*  Derby  " 
or  for  the  "  Grand  Prix  "  at  Paris.  He  has  not  given  us  descrip- 
tions of  the  characteristic  vices  of  Nonconformity, — perhaps  I  could 
assist  him  with  a  few  confidential  hints  about  these  H  he  wishes  to 
try  hiB  band  at  work  of  this  kind  again, — he  has  only  amused  us 
with  a  collection  of  clover  but  unfinished  sketches  of  faults  and  follies 
common  to  men  of  all  churches  and  all  creeds. 

Let  us  part  good  friends.  Mr.  Arnold  bears  a  name  which  Non- 
['ConfoTmists  regard  with  affection  and  veneration.  From  his  own 
I  writings  we  have  received  intellectual  stimulus  and  delight,  for  which 
rwc  are  grateful  to  him.  Nor  is  this  all.  Every  man  who  is  striving 
rto  know  at  first  hand  the  truth  which  most  concerns  the  higher  life 
I  of  the  soul  is  the  friend  and  ally  of  all  who,  with  whatever  resources 
[and  whatever  success,  are  attempting  the  same  great  task.  We  can 
but  bid  each  other  God-speed.  R.  W.  Dale. 
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ON  THE  MIGRATION  OF  FABLES. 


A  LeCTUBJB  DBUTERED  at  THB  BoYAL   IStfriTUTION,   ON   FsiDAT, 

Jtob  3,  1870. 


"  /^OUNT  not  your  chickens  before  they  be  hatched,"  is  a  well- 
^  known  proverb  in  English,  and  most  people,  if  asked  what 
was  its  origin,  would  probably  appeal  to  La  Fontaine's  deHghtftil 
fistble,  "  La  Laitihre  et  le  Pot  au  Lait""*  We  all  know  Perretfe, 
lightly  stej^ing  along  from  her  village  to  the  town,  carrying  thQ 
milk-pail  on  her  head,  and  in  her  day-dreams  selling  her  milk  for 
a  good  sum,  then  buying  a  hundred  eggs,  then  selling  the  chif^ens, 
then  buying  a  pig,  fattening  it,  selling  it  again,  and  buying  a 
cow  with  a  calf.  The  calf  frolics  about,  and  kicks  up  his  legs — so 
does  Perrette,  and,  alas !  the  pail  Mis  down,  the  milk  is  spilt,  her 
riches  gone,  and  she  only  hopes  when  iQie  comes  home  that  she  may 
escape  a  flogging  from  her  husband. 

Did  La  Fontaine  invent  this  fable  ?  or  did  he  merely  follow  the 
example  of  Sokrates,  who,  as  we  know  from  the  Ph8Bdon,t  occupied 
himself  in  prison,  during  the  last  days  of  his  lifb,  with  turning  into 
verse  some  of  the  fables,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  the  mytiis  of  J^jp. 

*  La  Foniame,  Fabl«i^  livxe  yii,  &blB  10; 

t  Fhsadon,  61, 5.  fttri  li  riv  ^tby,  Ivvoijrac,  Sn  rbv  iro(fri}y  dioi,  tlirtft  itiKkoi  iroufr^e 
fZyot,  woulv  ftiOoVf,  <iX\'  ob  \6yovs,  cat  airbs  (Ak  i}  /ivOoXoyurdci  't^  rovra  di}  oD^ 
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La  FontainD  published  the  first  six  books  of  his  fables  in  1668,* 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  subjects  of  most  of  these  eai'ly  fables 
"were  taken  from  ^sop,  Pha3drua,  Horace,  and  other  claaaical  fabulists, 
if  we  may  adopt  this  word  "  fabidiste,"  which  La  Fontaine  was  the 
first  to  inti"oduce  into  French. 

In  1678  a  second  edition  of  these  six  books  was  published, 
enriched  by  five  books  of  new  fables,  and  in  1694  a  now  edition 
appeared,  containing  one  additional  book,  thus  completing  tho 
collection  of  his  charming  poems. 

The  fable  of  Perrette  stands  in  the  seventh  book,  and  was  pub- 
lished, therefore,  for  tho  first  time  in  the  edition  of  1678.  In  the 
preface  to  that  edition  La  Fontaine  says  :  "  It  is  not  necessary  that 
I  should  say  where  I  have  taken  the  subjects  of  these  new  fables- 
I  shall  only  say,  from  a  sense  of  gratitude,  that  I  owe  the  largest 
portion  of  them  to  Fi/pat/,  the  Indian  sago," 

If,  then,  La  Fontaine  tells  us  himself  that  ho  borrowed  the  subjects 
of  most  of  his  new  fables  from  Pilpay,  the  Indian  sage,  we  have 
clearly  a  right  to  look  to  India  in  order  to  see  whether,  in  the  ancient 
literatui-e  of  that  country,,  any  traces  can  be  discover©d  of  Perrette 
with  tho  milk-pail. 

Sanskrit  literature  is  very  rich  in  fables  and  stories;  no  other 
literature  can  vie  with  it  in  that  respect ;  nay,  it  is  extremely  likely 
that  fables,  in  particular  animal  fables,  had  their  principal  source  in 
India.  In  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Buddhists  fables  held  a  most 
prominent  place.  The  Buddhist  preachers,  addressing  themselves 
chiefly  to  the  people,  to  the  untaught,  the  uncared  for,  tho  outcast, 
spoke  to  them,  as  we  still  speak  to  chUdren,  in  fables,  in  proverbs 
and  parables.  Many  of  these  fables  and  parables  must  have  existed 
before  the  rise  of  the  Buddhist  religion  ;  others,  no  doubt,  were 
added  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  just  as  Sokratcs  would  invent  a 
myth  or  a  fable  whenever  that  form  of  argument  seemed  to  him  most 
likely  to  impress  and  convince  his  hearers.  But  Buddhism  gave  a 
new  and  permanent  sanction  to  this  whole  branch  of  moral  mythology, 
and  in  the  sacred  canon,  as  it  was  settled  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ,  many  a  fable  received,  and  holds  to  the  present  day,  its 
recognised  place.  After  the  fall  of  Buddhism  in  India,  and  even 
during  its  decline,  the  Brahmans  claimed  tl^^c  inheritance  of  their 
enemies,  and  used  their  popidar  fables  for  educational  purposes. 
The  best  known  of  these  collections  of  fables  in  Sanskrit  is  the 
Paiy-atantra,  literally  tho  Pentateuch,  or  the  Pentamerone.  From 
it  and  from  other  sources  another  collection  was  made,  well  known 
to  aU  Sanskrit  scholars  by  the  name  of  the  Hitopadesa,  i.e.,  Salu- 
tary Advice.     Both  these  books  have  been  published  in  England 

•Eobeit,  "Fablo3  laeditee,"  des  XII%  XlII',  et  XIY»  Si4cle8;  Paiii,  1825; 
vol.  i.  p.  ccxzrii. 
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and   Germany,   and   there   are   translations    of    tbem  in    Cn^Hab, 
German,  and  French,* 

The  first  question  which  we  have  to  answer  refers  to  the  date  of  these 
collections,  and  dates  in  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature  are  alwa}'8 
difficult  points.  Fortunately,  as  we  shall  see,  we  can  in  this  case  fix 
the  date  of  the  PanAatantra  at  least,  by  means  of  a  translation  into 
ancient  Persian,  which  was  made  about  550  years  after  Christ,  though 
even  then  we  can  only  prove  that  a  collection  somewhat  like  the  Paii^a- 
tantra  must  have  existed  at  that  time  ;  but  we  cannot  refer  the  boc^k, 
in  exactly  that  form  in  which  we  now  possess  it,  to  that  distant  period. 

If  wc  look  for  La  Fontaine's  fable  in  the  Sanskrit  stories  of  the  Pafi- 
Aratantra,  we  do  not  find,  indeed,  the  milkmaid  counting  her  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched,  but  wc  meet  with  the  following  story  : — 

"  There  hved  in  a  certain  pluce  a  Brahman,  whose  name  was  Svabhava 
knpa/m,  which  moans  '  a  horn  miser.'  He  had  collected  a  quantity  of 
rice  by  begging  (this  rominds  us  somewhat  of  the  Badldhii^t  mendicants), 
and  after  having  dined  of  it,  ho  filled  a  pot  with  what  was  left  OAer.  He 
hung  the  pot  on  a  peg  on  the  wall,  placed  his  couch  beneath,  and  looking 
intently  at  it  all  the  night,  he  thought,  '  Ah,  that  pot  is  indeed  brimful  of 
rice.  Now,  if  there  should  be  a  famine,  I  should  certainly  make  a  hundred 
rupees  by  it.  With  this  I  shall  buj'  a  couple  of  goats.  They  will  have 
young  ones  every  six  months,  and  thus  I  shall  have  a  whole  herd  of  goats. 
Then,  with  the  goats,  I  shall  buy  cows.  As  soon  as  they  hiive  calved,  I 
shall  sen  the  calves.  Thon>  with  the  cows,  I  shall  buy  buffaloes ;  with  the 
buffaloes,  marcs.  When  the  mares  have  foaled,  I  shall  have  plenty  of 
horses;  and  whou  I  sell  them,  plenty  of  gold.  With  that  gold  I  shall  get 
a  house  with  four  wings.  And  then  a  Brahman  will  come  to  my  house, 
and  will  give  me  his  beautiful  daughter,  with  a  large  dowry.  She  will  have 
a  son,  and  I  RhaU  call  him  Soma.-iarman.  When  he  is  old  enough  to  bo 
danced  on  his  father's  knee,  I  shall  sit  with  a  book  at  the  back  of  the  stable, 
and  while  I  am  reading,  the  hoy  will  see  me,  jump  from. his  mother's  lap, 
and  run  towards  me  to  be  danced  on  my  knee.  He  will  come  too  near  the 
horses'  hoof,  and,  full  of  auger,  I  shall  call  to  my  wife,  "Take  the  baby; 
take  him!"  But  she,  distracted  by  some  domestic  work,  does  not  hear 
me.  Then  I  get  up,  and  give  her  such  a  kick  with  my  foot.'  While  he 
thought  this,  ho  gave  a  kick  with  his  foot,  and  broke  the  pot.  All  the  rice 
fell  over  him,  and  made  him  quite  white.  Therefore,  I  say,  •  Ho  who  makes 
foolish  plans  for  the  future  will  he  white  all  over,  like  the  father  of  Boma- 
carman.' "I 

I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  read  you  the  same  stoiy,  though  slightly 
modified,  from  the  Hitopadesa.*     The  Hitopadesa  professes    to  be 

•  "  Pantschataatrum  mvc  Quinquepartitnim,''  ciUdit  I.  G.  L.  Ko»ogarUin.  Bomiu.*, 
1848. 

«'  Pmitschiitaiitra,  Funf  Biichor  indischer  Fablefn,  aus  dem  Sanskrit  iibersotEt"  Von 
Th.  Benfey.     Leipsdg,  1859. 

"  Hitopadeoi,' '  with  interlinear  translatioD,  grammatical  analysis,  and  Elngliiih  tiatu- 
laiioa,  in  Max  MiiUer'd  Uaudbooks  far  Iho  study  of  Sanakrit     London,  1864. 

"  BitopadtMa,  eine  alte  indischc  Frtbelasimm]  img  ims  dem  Sanskrit  zum  ersten  SXol  in 
du  Deutsche  vibersotzt."    Von  Max  Mullcr.     Leipzig,  1844. 

t  PaiUtatantra,  t.  10. 

X  '^  Hitopade^a,"  od.  Max  MiiUer,  p.  120;  German  traoBlation,  p.  160.  \ 
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taken  from  tho  PuuAatantra  and  some  other  books ;  and  in  this  cage 
it  would  seem  as  if  some  other  authority  had  been  followed.  You 
will  sec,  at  all  events,  how  much  freedom  there  was  in  tolling  the 
old  story  of  the  man  who  built  castles  in  the  air. 

"  In  tho  town  of  Bcvikof/a  there  hved  a  Brithman  of  the  name  of 
Dcvasarraan.  At  the  feast  of  tho  great  equinox  he  received  a  plate  full 
of  rice.  Ho  took  it,  went  into  a  potter's  shop,  which  was  full  of  crockery, 
and,  overcome  by  the  heat,  ho  lay  down  in  a  corner  and  began  to  doze.  lu 
order  to  protect  big  plate  of  rice,  he  kept  a  stick  in  hia  hand,  and  began  to 
think,  'Now,  if  I  sell  this  plate  of  rice,  I  shall  receive  ten  cowries  (kapar- 
daka).  1  shall  then,  on  the  spot,  buy  pots  and  plates,  and  after  having 
increased  my  capital  again  and  again,  I  shall  buy  and  sell  betel  nuts  and 
dresses  till  I  grow  enormously  rich.  Then  I  shall  marry  four  wives,  and 
the  youngest  and  prettiest  of  tho  four  I  shall  make  a  great  pet  of.  Then 
the  other  wives  will  be  so  angry,  and  begin  to  quarrel.  But  I  shall  be  in 
a  great  r.age,  and  take  a  stick,  and  give  them  a  good  flogging.'  .  ,  .  While 
he  said  this,  he  thing  his  stick  away ;  the  plate  of  rice  was  smashed  to 
pieces,  and  many  of  the  pots  in  the  shop  wore  broken.  The  potter,  hearing 
the  noise,  ran  into  the  shop,  and  when  he  saw  hia  pots  broken,  he  gave  tho 
Brubraan  a  good  scolding,  and  thovo  him  out  of  his  shop.  ThiTcfure  I  say, 
'  Ho  who  rejoices  over  plans  for  the  futnre  will  come  to  grief,  like  the 
Brahman  who  broke  tho  pots.'  " 

In  spite  of  the  change  of  a  Brabnum  into  a  milkmaid,  no  one, 
I  suppose,  will  doubt  that  we  have  hero  in  tho  stories  of  the  PaaAa- 
tantra  and  FIitopade.*a  the  first  germs  of  La  Fontaine's  fable.  But 
how  did  that  fable  travel  all  the  way  from  India  to  France  ?  How 
did  it  dull'  its  Sanskrit  garment  and  don  the  light  dress  of  modern 
French  ?  How  was  the  stupid  Brahman  horn  again  as  the  brisk 
milkmaid,  *'  cotlUon  simple  ef  soiiHers  plats  ?" 

It  sceras  a  startling  case  of  longevity  that  while  languages  have 
changed,  while  works  of  art  have  perished,  while  empires  have  risen 
and  vanished  again,  this  simple  children's  story  should  have  lived 
on,  and  luuinlaincd  its  place  of  honour  and  its  undisputed  sway  in 
every  school-room  of  the  East  and  every  nursery  of  the  West.  And 
yet  it  is  a  case  of  longevity  so  well  attested  that  even  tho  most 
sceptical  would  hardly  venture  to  question  it.  We  have  the  pass- 
port of  these  stories  cised  at  every  place  through  which  they  have 
passed,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  parfaifement  vn  regie.  Tho  story 
of  the  migration  of  those  Indian  fables  from  East  to  West  is  indeed 
wonderful  ;  more  wonderful  and  more  instructive  than  many  of 
these  fables  themselves.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  we  should  teach 
our  children  the  first,  the  most  important  lessons  of  worldly  wisdom, 
nay,  of  a  more  than  worldly  wisdom,  from  books  borrowed  from 
Buddhists  and  Brahmans  ?  from  heretics  and  idolaters  ?  Is  it  not  in- 
structive that  wise  words  spoken  a  thousand,  nay,  two  thousand  years 
ago,  in  a  lonely  village  of  India,  shoidd,  like  precious  seed  scattered 
broadcast  all  over  the  world,  still  bear  fruit  a  hundred  and  a  thousand 
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fold  in  that  soil  which  is  the  most  precious  before  God  and  man,  in 
the  soul  of  a  child  ?  No  lawgiver,  no  philosopher  has  made  his 
influence  felt  so  widely,  so  deeply,  and  so  permanently  as  the  author 
of  these  children's  fables.  But  who  was  he  ?  We  do  not  know. 
His  name,  like  the  name  of  many  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  is 
forgotten.  We  only  know  he  was  an  Indian — a  nigger,  as  some  people 
would  call  him — and  that  he  lived  at  least  two  thousand  years  ago. 

No  doubt,  when  we  first  hear  of  the  Indian  origin  of  these  fables, 
and  of  their  migration  from  India  to  Europe,  we  wonder  whether  it 
can  be  so;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  story  of  this  Indo-European 
migration  is  not  a  matter  of  theory,  but  of  history,  and  that  it 
was  never  quite  forgotten  either  in  the  East  or  in  the  West.  Each 
translator,  as  he  handed  on  his  treasure,  seems  to  have  been  anxious 
to  show  how  ho  came  by  it.  Hudy  the  learned  Bishop  of  Avranches, 
had  only  to  examine  the  prefaces  of  the  principal  translationB  of  the 
Indian  fables  in  order  to  track  their  wanderings,  as  he  did  in  his 
famous  "  Traite  de  rOrigino  des  Romans,"  published  at  Paris  in 
1670,  two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  collection  of  La 
Fontaine's  fables.  Since  his  time  the  evidence  has  become  more 
plentiful,  and  the  whole  subject  has  been  more  fully  and  more  pro- 
foundly treated  bySylvestre  de  Sacy,f  by  Loiseleur  Deslongchampa,t 
and  by  Professor  Benfey.J  But  though  we  have  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  stations  by  which  the  Eastern  fables  reached  their 
last  home  in  the  West,  Bishop  Huct  knew  as  well  as  we  do  that  they 
came  originally  from  India  through  Persia  by  way  of  Bagdad  and 
Constantinople. 

In  order  to  gain  a  commanding  view  of  the  countries  traversed  by 
these  fables,  let  us  take  our  position  at  Bagdad  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  watch  from  that  central  point  the  movements  of 
our  literary  caravan  in  its  progress  from  the  far  East  to  the  far  West. 
In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centurj',  during  the  reign  of  the  great 
Khalif  Almansur,  Abdullah  ihn  Almokafa  wrote  his  famous  collection 
of  fables,  the  "Kalila  and  Dimna,"  which  we  still  possess.  The 
Arabic  text  of  these  fables  has  been  published  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy, 
and  there  is  an  English  translation  of  it  by  Mr.  Knatchbull,  formerly 
Professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford.  Abdallah  ibn  Almokaflfa  was  a 
Persian  by  birth,  who  after  the  fall  of  the  Omeyyades  became  a 
convert  to  Mohammedanism,  and  rose  to  high  office  at  the  court  of 
the  Khalifs.     Being  in  possession  of  important  secrets  of  state,   ho 

•  '*  Calilah  et  Dimna,  ou,  Fables  do  Bidpai  en  Arabe,  pr6c6d^  d'nn  m^moire  but 
rorigino  de  ce  livre."  Par  Silvestre  de  Sacy.    Paris,  1816. 

t  Loisoleur  DealongchampB,  "  Essai  sur  les  Fables  Indiennea,  et  sur  leur  introdactioii 
en  Europe."    Paris,  1838. 

X  "  Pantflchatantra,  Fiinf  Biicher  indisclier  Fabeln,  Marchen  und  Erzihlongen,  mil 
Einleitung."    You  Th.  Benfoy.    Leipzig,  1859. 
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became  dangerous  in  the  eyes  of  the  Khali f  Almansur,  and  was  foully 
murdered,*  In  the  preface,  Abdalhxh  ibn  Almokaifa  tells  us  that  he 
translated  these  fables  from  Pohlevi,  the  ancieut  language  of  Persia ; 
and  that  they  had  been  translated  into  Pehlevi  (about  two  hundred 
years  before  his  time)  by  Bavzut/cli,  the  physician  of  Khosru 
Nushirvnn,  the  king  of  Persia,  ihe  conteraporar}''  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian.  The  king  of  Per^;ia  had  heard  that  there  existed  in 
India  a  book  full  of  ^risdunl,  and  he  liad  commanded  his  Vezier, 
Buzui'jmihr,  to  find  a  man  acquainted  with  the  languages  both  of 
Persia  and  India.  The  man  chosen  was  Earzuyeh.  He  travelled  to 
India,  got  possession  of  the  book,  transhxted  it  into  Persian,  and 
brought  it  back  to  the  Court  of  Khosru.  Declining  all  rewards 
beyond  a  dress  of  honour,  ho  only  stipulated  that  an  account  of  his 
own  life  and  opinions  should  be  added  to  the  book.  This  account, 
probably  written  by  himself,  is  extremely  curious.  It  is  a  Reliyio 
Mfih't'i  of  the  sixth  ceuturv,  and  shows  us  a  soul  dissatisfied  with 
traditions  and  formularies,  and  striving  after  truth ;  and  finding  rest 
oidy  where  many  other  seekers  after  truth  have  foimd  their  only  rest 
before  and  after  him,  in  a  life  devoted  to  alleviating  the  sufferings 
of  mankind. 

There  is  another  account  of  the  journey  of  this  Persian  physician 
to  India.  It  has  the  sanction  of  Firdiisi,  in  the  great  Persian  epic, 
the  Shah  N&meh,  and  it  is  considered  by  somcf  as  more  original 
than  the  one  just  quoted.  According  to  it,  the  Persian  physician 
read  in  a  book  that  there  existed  in  India  trees  or  herbs  supplying 
a  medicine  with  whicii  the  dead  cuuld  be  restored  to  life.  At  the 
command  of  the  king  he  went  to  India  in  search  of  those  trees  and 
herbs  ;  but,  after  spending  a  year  in  vain  researches,  he  consulted 
some  wise  people  on  the  subject.  They  told  him  that  the  mediciuo 
of  which  he  had  read  as  having  the  power  of  restoring  men  to  life 
had  ta  be  understood  in  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  sense,  and  that 
what  was  really  meant  by  it  were  ancieut  books  of  wisdom  preserved 
in  India,  which  impai-ted  life  to  those  who  wore  dead  in  their  folly 
and  sins.:^  Thereupon  the  physician  translated  these  books,  and  one 
of  them  was  the  collection  of  fables,  tlie  Kalila  and  Dimnah, 

It  is  passible  that  both  these  stories  were  later  inventions  \  but  the 
fact  remains  that  Ahtlalluh  ibn  Ahnokaffit,  the  author  of  the  oldest 
Arabic  collection  of  our  fables,  translated  them  from  Pehlevi,  the 
language  of  Persia  at  the  time  of  Khosru  Kushirvan,  and  that  tho 
IV'hlevi  text  which  he  translated  was  believed  to  be  a  translation  of  a 
butik  brought  from  India  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 

•  See  Weil,  "  Geschichtc  dor  Cbnlifcn,"  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 
t  Bunfey,  p.  60. 

\  Cf.  BHrluam  ct  Joiuapli,  od.  BoM«oii.idc,  p.  37. 
Q(i2 
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lu  this  AraLic  translation  the  story  of  tbe  Brahman  and  the  pot 

rice  runs  as  follows : — 

"  A  religious  man  wrs  in  the  habit  of  receiving  overj'  day  from  the  hou^e 
of  n  merchant  n  certain  quantity  of  butter  (oil)  and  honey,  of  which,  having 
oaten  as  much  as  ho  wanted,  he  put  the  rent  into  a  jar,  which  ho  bang 
on  a  naU  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  Loping  that  the  jar  would  in  time  be 
filled.  Now,  as  he  was  leaning  back  one  day  ou  his  couch,  with  a  stick  in 
his  baud,  and  the  jar  suspended  over  his  head,  he  tbimght  of  the  high  price 
of  butter  aud  honey,  and  said  to  himself, '  I  will  sell  what  is  in  the  jar,  and  buy 
ivith  the  money  which  I  obtain  for  it  ten  goats,  which,  producing  each  of 
them  a  young  one  every  five  mouths,  in  addition  to  the  produce  of  the  kids 
as  soou  as  they  begin  to  bestr,  it  will  not  bo  long  before  there  is  a  large 
tlock.*  Ho  continued  to  make  his  calculations!,  and  found  that  he  should  at 
this  rale,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  have  more  than  four  hundred  goats. 
•At  the  expiration  of  this  term  I  will  buy,'  said  ho,  'a  hundred  black  cattle, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  bull  or  a  cow  for  every  four  goats.  I  will  then  pur- 
chase laud,  and  hire  worknien  to  plough  it  with  the  beasts,  and  put  it  into 
tillage,  so  that  before  live  years  are  over  I  yhall,  no  doubt,  have  realized  a 
grejtt  fortune  ly  the  sale  of  the  milk  which  the  cows  will  give,  and  of  the  pro- 
duce of  my  land.  My  next  business  will  be  to  buikl  a  magnificent  hougc,  and 
engage  a  number  of  servants,  both  male  aud  female ;  aud,  when  my  esta- 
blishment is  completed,  I  will  marry  the  handsomest  wouiau  I  can  find,  who, 
in  due  time  becoming  a  mother,  will  present  me  with  an  heu*  to  my  posses- 
sions, who,  as  he  advances  iu  age,  shall  receive  the  best  masters  that  can 
be  ijrociu-od;  and,  if  the  progi'ess  which  he  makes  in  learning  is  equal  to  xny 
reasonable  expectations,  1  shall  be  amply  repaid  for  the  pains  and  expense 
which  I  have  bestowed  upon  him  ;  but  if,  ou  tbe  other  baud,  ho  disappuiuts 
my  hopes,  the  rod  which  I  have  here  shall  be  the  instrument  with  which  I 
will  make  him  feel  the  displeasure  of  a  justly- offended  parent.'  At  thcs« 
words  he  suddenly  raised  the  band  wbicb  held  the  stick  towards  the  jar, 
aud  broke  it,  and  the  coutoiits  ran  down  upou  his  head  aud  face "  • 

You  will  have  observed  the  coincidence  between  the  Arabic  and 
the  Sanskrit  versions,  but  ulso  a  considcruble  divorgonce,  particularly 
in  the  winding-  up  of  the  story.  The  Brahman  aud  the  holy  man 
both  biiild  tlieir  castles  in  the  air ;  but,  whiln  the  former  kicks  Lis 
wife,  the  latter  only  chastises  his  sou.  How  this  change  came  to  pass 
we  cannot  tell.  One  might  suppose  that;  at  the  time  when  the  book 
■was  translated  from  Sanskrit  into  I*ehlevi,  or  from  Pehlevi  into 
Arabic,  the  Sanskrit  story  was  exactly  like  the  Arabic  story,  and  that 
it  was  changed  afterwards,  liut  another  explanation  is  equalK' 
admissible,  viz.,  tlmt  the  Pehlevi  or  the  Arabic  translator  wished  to 
avoid  the  offensive  behaviour  of  the  husband  kicking  his  wife,  and 
therefore  substituted  the  son  as  a  more  deserving  object  of  casti- 
gation. 

Wo  have  thus  traced  our  story  from  Sanskrit,  to  Pehlevi,  aud  from 
Pehlevi  to  Arabic  ;  we  have  followed  it  in  its  migrations  from  the 
hermitages  of  Indian  sages  to  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  and 

♦  "  Knlila  ami  Dimnii;  or,  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  trimsliitcd  from  the  Aratiic."  B%' 
thfl  aev.  Wyndhom  KnAtchliua],  A.M.    Oxford,  1819. 
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fioin  tlieuce  to  the  residence  of  the  powerful  Khalifs  at  Bagdad.  Lot 
us  recollect  that  tlio  Kbnlif  Al  >Iunsur,  for  whom  the  Arabic  trans- 
lation was  made,  was  the  contemporary  of  Abderrliamnn,  Avho  ruled 
in  Spain,  and  that  both  were  but  little  anterior  to  ITitrun  al  Ilashid 
uud  Charlemaguc.  At  that  time,  therefore,  the  way  was  perfectly 
opfn  for  these  Eastern  fables,  after  they  had  once  reached  Bagdad, 
to  penetrate  into  the  seats  of  We;tem  learning,  and  to  spread  to 
every  part  of  the  new  empire  of  Charlemagne.  They  may  have  done 
so,  for  all  we  know  ;  but  nearly  three  hundred  years  pass  before  these 
fables  meet  us  again  in  the  literature  of  Europe.  The  (Jarlovingian 
empire  had  fallen  to  pieces,  Spain  had  been  rescued  from  the 
Jlohammeduns,  William  the  Conqueror  had  landed  in  England,  and 
the  Crusades  had  bogun  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  Europe  towards  the 
East,  when,  about  the  year  lOHO,  we  hear  of  a  Jew,  of  the  name  of 
Si/meon,  tlie  son  of  Scth,  who  tramslated  these  fables  from  Arabic 
into  Greek.  Ho  states  in  his  preface  that  the  book  canxo  originally 
from  India,  that  it  was  brought  to  the  King  Chosrocs  of  Persia,  and 
then  translated  into  Arabic.  11  is  own  translation  into  Greek  has 
been  preserved,  and  has  been  published,  though  very  imperfectly, 
under  the  title  of  Siephanites  and  Iclincfnfes.*  Here  our  fable  is  told 
as  follows  (p.  337) : — 

"It  is  said  that  a  bepgar  kept  aomo  honey  and  butter  in  a  jar  close  to 
where  be  slept.  One  night  he  thus  thought  witliiii  himself:  '  I  shall  sell  this 
honey  and  butter  for  however  stnull  a  sum  ;  with  it  I  shall  buy  ton  fjtoats, 
and  these  in  five  mouths  %vill  produce  as  many  again.  In  five  years  they 
will  become  four  hundred.  With  them  I  shall  buy  one  hundred  cows,  and 
with  them  I  shall  cultivnto  some  land.  And  what  -with  their  calves  and 
the  harvests,  I  shall  become  rich  in  five  years,  aud  build  a  bouse  with  four 
wings, f  ornamented  with  gold,  and  buy  all  kinds  of  servants,  and  marry  a 
wife.  She  will  give  me  a  child,  and  I  shsill  call  him  BMUty.  It  will  he 
a  boy,  aud  I  shall  educate  bira  properly;  and  if  I  see  biui  liizy,  I  sluiH  give 

him  such  a  flogging  with  this  ntick '     With  these  words  he  took  a 

stick  that  was  near  him,  struck  the  jar,  and  broke  it,  so  that  the  honey  and 
milk  ran  down  ou  his  board," 

This  Greek  translation  might,  no  doubt,  have  reached  La  Fontaine  ; 
but  as  the  French  poet  was  not  a  great  scholar,  least  of  all  a  reader 
of  Greek  MSS,,  and  as  the  fables  of  Symeon  Seth  were  not  published 
till  IG'JT,  wo  must  look  for  other  channels  through  which  the  old 
fable  was  carrietl  along  from  East  to  West. 

•  Specimen  8npienlia<  Tndorum  Yi'terum,  id  est  hihet  Ethico-Politicua  penctustus, 
dictiiB  AraLico  Kaltlah  ve  Dimiiah,  Gn*co  Stophftnites  et  IchncLitca,  nunc  primuni 
Gra-co  ex  1188.  Cod.  UolHtoiniaiiQ  prodit  cum  veraionc  Latina,  opera  S.  G.  SLatkii. 
lierolini,  1697, 

t  '11m  expression,  a  four-witigcd  house,  occurs  also  in  tho  Paftialantra.  An  it  docs 
not  occur  in  Ihtj  Arabic  ti.-xt  pnhliBhi-d  by  De  S«cy,  it  is  clwir  that  Symeon  must  h«vo 
fullowcd  nnothor  Arnhio  text  in  which  this  ndjuctivo,  belonging  to  tho  Sanskrit,  nnd  no 
doubt  to  tlie  Pi'hlevi  loxt  nlso,  htid  been  prencrved.  ^ 
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Tlicre  is,  first  of  all,  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Stepbanites  and 
Ichnelales,  wliiub  was  publishetl  at  Ferrara  in  1583.*  The  title 
is,  "  l>el  governo  de'  regiii.  Sotto  morali  esaempi  di  animali  ragio- 
iianti  tra  loro.  Tratti  prima  di  lingua  Indiana  in  Agarena  da  Lelo 
Deinno  Saraceno.  Et  poi  dall'  Agarena  nelia  Greca  da  Simeonc  Setto, 
pbilosopho  Autiocheno.  Et  bora  tradotti  di  Greco  in  Italiano." 
This  translation  was  probably  tlie  work  of  GiuHo  Nuti.  There  is, 
hesidos,  a  Latin  tran.^lation,  or  rather  a  free  rendering  of  the  Greek 
translation,  b}^  the  learned  Jesuit,  Petrus  Possinus,  which  waa  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1666, f  This  may  have  been,  and,  according 
to  some  authorities,  has  really  been  one  of  the  sources  from  which 

•  PurtBch,  Orient  iitnl  Oecidfnt,  vol.  ii.  p,  2C1.  Here  the  story  ia  told  as  follows: — 
"  Porcbo  si  conta  chc  un  certo  pouur  huomu  hnuua  uiuino  a  douo  donmna,  on  nralino 
&  del  buturo,  &  unit  notte  tin  $o  pensaiiilu  ilissc,  io  uendciu  qucsto  mulino,  &  qucslo 
biitturi)  Umto  per  il  meno,  cho  io  c*omprttr<'>  tli<jC6  capro.  Lo  quali  mi  figliamuio  in 
cini|iio  mesi  altre  tante,  &l  in  cinquo  anni  multijilieheranno  fino  a  qaattro  cento;  Ln 
qnali  bu-att^ro  in  cento  buoi,  &  coti  Pfsi  »i>niinHi6  una  capagna,  Sc  iwrieme  d» 
figliuoU  loro,  &  dol  frutto  dclla  terra  la  idlii  cinque  anni,  siirO  oltru  mode  lieco,  &  Uto 
un  pulagio  ijumlro,  sdonito.  Si  tomprpiu  schiimi  una  ijifmita,  <fc  pi-cndRrt  moglic,  1» 
qualo  mi  furii  un  figliuolrt,  &  lu  iiomiiicro  Pancnl<r,  6c  Io  fiirO  ainmaestnire  tomo  LiiiogTiii. 
El  so  vodr6  cht>  aon  m  curi  con  queala  liacchctta  cosi  il  pc-rcolero.  Con  chc  prendirndo 
la  btttclM.'ttu  chf  gli  ora  uiciim,  k  batteiido  di  oaaa  il  vaso  douo  tira  fl  butnro,  o  Io  rqpfws 
&  fuee  il  butturo.  Dopti  gli  parlorl  la  moglio  un  figlinolo,  o  1ft  moglici  un  di  gli  ditfUf 
habbi  un  pcco  cura  ili  quctito  fiinciullu  o  niarito,  fino  dio  io  no  o  tomo  da  un  j»emigio. 
La  qtude  enendo  andata  fti  anco  il  marito  chiamalo  dul  Signore  della  torrn,  &  tra  tauto 
auucMine  cbe  una  sei  pc  sali  soprn  il  rnnciitllo.  Kt  vna  danzclla  uicino,  corsa  lii,  1'  ncrise. 
Tomato  U  marito  uidc*  inwinguito  1'  v.icio,  ic  }M>nsando  cho  costoi  1"  hauesae  uucisu, 
aiianti  che  il  uedo^su,  Io  dit<du  sul  capo,  di  tin  baatonc,  e  1'  uccise.  Entrato  poi,  &  sano 
trouando  il  figliuulo,  &  la  Bt'r])Q  morta,  si  fu  grundcmente  pentito,  &  piase  am&r&mentA. 
Cftsi  lulunque  i  frottolosi  in  raoUe  cose  <;rrano."    (P.  616.) 

f  Georgii  Pachynieria  llicbael  Fala'ologua,  aive  Uiatoria  rerom  a  M.P.  gcetorata,  eA. 
Petr.  Possinus.     Ronui-,  1666. 

Appendix  ad  obaervationes  Pach^inerianaa,  Spocimen  Sapientiao  Indoniixi  TCtcnmi 
liber  olim  ex  lingua  Indica  in  Per^icam  a  Pcrzoe  Medico :  ex  Persica  in  Arabicain  nb 
AnonjTno;  t»x  Arabica  in  Griucam  a  Symoone  Soth,  a  Petro  Posaino  Sociut.  Ipsu, 
novijwime  o  Oi-njca  in  Latiimm  tniiiulatus. 

"  Huic  talift  scrio  nuganti  buud  p^ulo  cordatior  molier.  Mihi  TideriB,  Sponso,  inijult, 
nosti'i  cujuHtliim  fanjuli  egentisaimi  honiinj*,  idmilia  iatfi  inani  proviaiono  nimia  romotarum 
et  incorto  ovontti  pendontiurn  rt-ruui.  Ia  iliumia  mercodibus  nu-llia  acbutyri  non  nujfna 
copia  collpctfl,  duobua  ista  vasia  o  term  ooctili  condidorat.  Mox  secum  ita  raliocinana 
nocte  quadftmdicobat:  Mel  ogo  i»tud  ac  batyrum  quindocim  minimum  vendam  d«nariiB4 
Ex  hiB  deootn  C-apius  emam.  IIiu  niilii  quitito  monge  totidom  alifu  parionL  Quinqud 
annifi  gregem  Caprarum  facile  quadringentarum  conTeccro,  Has  commutare  tunc  placet 
cum  bobuB  centum,  quibuH  exambo  vim  t«rni)  mngnam  ct  numonim  tritici  maximum 
congcram.  Ex  fruclibvis  hiscc  quinqucnnio  moltiplicatiB,  pecuniaj  Bcilirot  tnntua  oxistoi 
modus,  ut  farilu  in  locuiiUti.vsimis  iiumerer.  Accciiit  dai  iixoris  quam  iBtis  opibua 
ditiaamam  niinsci»car.  Nasootur  mihi  (iliua  qucm  jam  nunc  deoerno  nominaro  Panca- 
lom.  Hunc  «>Jucabo  libcmlissime,  ut  nobilium  nuUt  concedat.  Qui  si  ubi  ndolcvcrit, 
ut  jnvontua  M>loti  rontumacom  bo  mihi  pnoboat,  baud  f(>i'f>t  impunp.  Daculo  onim  hoc 
ilium  hoc  modo  feriam.  Arrcplum  inter  htpc  dicondum  locto  ^'icinum  bacidnm  p#r 
tonebnifl  jacta^it,  cAsnqne  incurrena  in  dolia  mellis  et  butyri  jnxta  posita,  oonfrrgit 
utrumque,  ita  nt  in  cjufi  etiam  os  bnrbamquc  atilbo  liqiiori)*  prosilirent ;  cmlcra  ^aaa 
et  mixta  pnlreri  prorana  cormmperentor ;  ac  fnndamentum  spei  tantm,  ioopcm  ^ 
multom  gemontcm  momonto  destituereft."     (P.  602.) 


La  Fontaine  drew  his  inspirations.  But  tbough  La  Fontaine  may 
have  consiiltwl  tliis  work  for  other  fables,  T  do  not  thiuk  that  he 
took  from  it  the  fable  of  Perrette  and  tbe  milk-pail. 

The  fact  is,  that  theae  fables  had  found  several  other  channels 
through  which,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  they  reached  the 
literary  mnrkot  of  Europe,  and  became  familiar  as  household  words, 
at  least  among  the  higher  and  educated  classes.  "We  shall  follow 
the  course  of  some  of  these  channels.  First,  then,  a  learned  Jew, 
whose  name  seems  to  have  been  Joel,  translated  our  fables  from  Arabic 
into  Hebrew  (1250?),  His  work  ha»  been  preserved  in  one  MS.  at 
Paris,  but  has  not  yet  been  published,  except  the  tenth  book,  which 
was  communicated  by  Dr.  Neubauer  to  a  German  journal.  Orient  ami 
Occident  (vol.  i.  p.  658).  This  Hebrew  translation  was  translated  by 
another  Jew,  Johannes  of  Capua,  into  Latin.  His  translation  was 
iinishod  between  1*263 — 1278,  and,  under  the  title  of  Divntorhim 
humantB  vit(P,  it  became  very  soon  a  popular  work  with  the  select 
reading  public  of  the  thirteenth  century.*  It  wa.s  translated  into 
German  at  the  command  of  Eherhard,  the  great  Duke  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  both  the  Latin  text  and  the  German  translation  occur,  in 
repeated  editions,  among  the  rare  books  printed  between  1480  and 
the  end  of  the  tiftcenth  century.f  A  Spanish  translation,  founded 
both  on  the  German  and  the  Latin  texts,  appotired  at  Burgos  itt 
1403  ;t  and    from  these  different  sources  flowed   in   the  aixtittt^ 

*  DiroctoiiuiD  Human.!?  Vita>  nlias  Parabola}  Antiquorum  SapicntttM,  lbLa>L«v».lL4x 
— "  Dtcitqne  olim  quidnm  fuit  heremitii  apud  quendam  wgfi.      Oi2  I** 
quolilot  die  pro  sua  viU.     Scilicet  prorisioDcm  d«  sub  coqwia*  st 
Illo  vero  come«lebat  decoctft,  ct  reservabat  mel  in  quodam 
(^uput  donee  estiet  plenum.    Eiut  autem  mul  percarum  in  iUw  < 

dutn  jacerct  in  suo  Icct^-^vato  capite,  reepcxit  raa  mdUi  i|aed  Mpw  XMftk  li  f^^ 

deliat.     Et  I'Etcjtf^Rtus  quoniom  mol  de  die  in  dium  vondcbatur  plana  aaltti  MA  <wH«% 

li' ftuo      Uiiiun  fufrit  hoc  voa  plenum:  venduni  ijwum  imo  toklkl*  •«<  t 

Tnihi  .'inftui   dwom  ovt»,  ot  bucctssu  tempoids  ho  ov«\ji   faoii  lit  fllioa  rt  lllwa«  t4 

\t>;uktv,     l\i»ti>rt  .vci\j  ipsis  multiplicatia  cum  flliJ"  et  lllinliiiB  lit  quitluor  mmw 

«\  «iM»(u\xr  MBtotn.     Tunc  do  quibualibrt  quatuor  ovihu«  iiiiMim  viicimni  vi  lw.»vwm 

K-i»m.      VH  TtCMP  multiiditftbunttir  in   filiia*,  quoiiim  muiKjuIun  iiaMpiniii    tuihl  III 

I  ,  .4^  m1  QUO«i  p«rapi>m  da  OB  da  lacte  rt  l^nn,  d<in<H'  noii  cduiiuiiininlia 

^^  ,  agiwHipKMlNlBter  ia  ^■■■«— ■"  quod  ha)M-^K>  niihi  niatfuna  KiitmlniitliiN 

<tk  O^uvj^N  vi  «av  a  iiiiiitft'imlalw  4i>«i «C  HiiihiIm     Ei  MU&nbo  milti  iMuo  ^tiku*\M 
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century  the  Italian  renderings  of  Fircnznola  (1548)*  and  DonI 
(1552).  t  As  tlicso  Italian  translations  were  repeated  in  French  J: 
and  English,  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  tbey  might  no 
doubt  have  supplied  La  Fontaine  with  subjects  for  his  fables. 

Ilut,  as  fur  08  we  know,  it  was  a  third  channel  that  reallj^  brought 
the  Indian  fables  to  the  immediate  notice  of  the  French  poet. 
Persian  poet,  of  the  name  of  Kasr  Allah,  translated  the  work  of 
Abdallab  ibn  Almokafla  into  Persian  about  1150.  This  Persian  trans- 
lation was  enlarged  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  another  Persian  poet, 
Ilnsnin  hen  A/i,  called  fl  Vffrz,  under  the  title  of  Anvnri  Si'/iai/i.^ 
This  name  will  be  familiar  to  many  members  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  as  being  one  of  the  old  Jlaileybiiry  class-books  whicb  had  to 
be  construed  by  all  who  wished  to  gain  high  honours  in  Persian. 
This  'I'V'ork,  or  at  least  the  first  books  of  it,  were  translated  into  French 
by  David  Sabid  of  Ispahan,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1644,  under  tho 
title  of  Lt'ttr  (ka  Lttniitres,  ok,  la  Conduite  dea  Jiois,  rontj)o>ft  par  h  Snpc 
Pilpaif,  Indit'ii.  This  translation,  we  know,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
La  Fontaine;  and  a  number  of  bis  most  charming  fables  were 
certainly  borrowed  from  it. 

But  Perrctlc  with  the  milk-pail  has  not  yet  arrived  at  tho  end  of 
her  journey,  for  if  we  look  at  the  "  Livrc  dea  Lumieres,"  as  pub- 
lislied  at  Paris,  we  find  neither  the  milkmaid  nor  her  prototype,  the 
Brahman  -vvlio  kicks  his  wife,  or  tho  religious  man  who  flogs  his  boy. 
That  story  occurs  in  the  later  chapters,  wliich  were  left  out  in  tlio 
French  translation  ;  and  La  Fontaine,  therefore,  must  have  met  with 
his  model  elsewhere. 

Remember  that  in  all  our  wanderings  we  have  not  yet  found  the 
milkmaid,  but  only  tho  Brahman  or  the  religious  man.  AVhat  wo 
want  to  know  is  who  fii-st  hrougbt  about  this  metamofpbssis. 

No  doubt  La  Fontaine  was  quite  the  man  to  seize  on  aWiJC'^'cl 
which  was  contained  in  the  Oriental  fables,  to  remove  the  cumbei^SJ® 
and  foreign-lookiug  setting,  and  then  to  place  the  principal  figure  H 
that  pretty  frnme  in  which  most  of  us  have  first  become  acquainted^ 
with  it.     But  in   Ibis  case  tbe  charmer^s  wand  did  not  belong  to 

•  Diworsi  degli  amimali,   di  Mcs*er  Agnolo  FlrenruolA,   in   Prose  tli  M.  A.    I'. 
(Fiorcirun,  1548.) 

f  1^1  Moral  Filowphia  del  Doiii,  trntta  dti  g\i  nnticlu  scrittori.     VincRiu,  1552. 

Tntttati  Divcrsi  di  Sendtbor  Indiano,  filo80]»ho  morale.     Vinogia,  li552. 

X  Lc  pkiBant  et  factticmx  difsoonni  Aoa  unitnaux,  nouvt'Jlcment  tradnict  do  tuscan  ea 
£ran<;oi8,  Lyon,  1556,  jiar  Gal  riel  CoUier. 

Deux  livrefl  do  fiJosotic  fa,l>ule«se,  le  prcmjor  pria  dea  disooun  deM.  Ange  Firwwuoln, 
leaecond  extraict  dca  ln«ietez  do  Sfuwlebur  indit-n,  par  rierro  de  L»  Rivoj'.  Lyon,  1679. 

The  second  bock  is  a  translation  of  tho  secctid  part  of  Doni's  "  Filosofia  raomlo." 

{  The  Anvar-i  Suhaili,  or  th*'  Lights  of  Canopus,  being  the  TerBian  version  of  Jhft 
Fables  of  Pilpay,  or  the  Book,  Kaliluh  and  Damnah,  rendered  into  remiiia  by  Husuin 
\tiiz  TJ'l-Kiiahifi,  literally  translated  by  E.  B.  Eastwick,  Hortfo»\l,  1854. 
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Fontfvinc,  btit  to  some  forgotten  worthy,  whoso  very  name  it  will 
difficult  to  fix  upon  with  certainty. 

AVe  have,  as  yet,  traced  iliree  streams  only,  all  starting  from  the 
Arabic  translfttion  of  Abdallati  ibn  Alraokafln,  one  in  tho  elovonth, 
another  in  the  twelfth,  a  third  in  the  thirteenth  century,  all  reaching 
Europe,  some  touching  the  very  steps  of  the  throne  of  Louis  XIV^., 
yet  none  of  them  carrying  the  leaf  which  cont.iinod  the  story  of 
"  Perrette,"  or  of  the  "Brahmnn,"  to  the  threshold  of  La  Fontaine's 
home.     We  must,  therefore,  try  again. 

After  the  eonquest  of  Spain  by  the  Mohammedans,  Arabic  litera- 
ture had  found  a  new  home  in  Western  Europe,  and  among  the 
numerous  works  translated  from  Arabic  into  Ijatin  or  Spanish,  we 
find  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  Spanish  translation 
of  our  fables,  called  *'  Calila  e  Dymna.*  This  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  llaimond  do  Bcziers  in  i?513. 

Ijaslly,  wo  find  in  the  same  century  another  translation  from 
Arabic  straight  into  Ijatin  verse,  by  Baldo,  which  became  known 
imdcr  the  name  of  "  JBsopus  alter."t 

•  This  tran8la;tion  has  lately  liet'n  jiublislifil  by  Dnn  Pnsriiiil  de  Oayangos  in  the 
BibUoteca  de  Autom  /.'»/jtinolfit,  Madrid,  1S60,  tuI.  li.  HorD  the  storj*  ruiiB  hb  follows 
(p.  57):- 

"  Del  ruUgioso  qno  verliij  la  miel  ct  la  mAnteca  sobre  «u  calx-za. 

'*  Dijf>  la  mujer  : — '  Dicon  que  un  rclijcrioBO  habio  cftJa  Jiii  limotinia  de  ctiki  do  un  racr- 
cu«ler  rico,  pan  6  manteiui  6  miel  e  otras  cosna,  <it  coniia  nl  pan  e  loaJ  t'ondosiiba,  et  ponia 
lu  iniel  o  la  niantt^oa  on  un  jurra,  fiMta  que  lu  fliuh^,  ct  tenia  la  jnrm  colgndn  il  In  ciilj<>cGrH 
de  Bu  cama.  Et  vijio  tii'ni|io  que  encaTOci6  Li  inivl  6  la  tnanteca,  et  el  religioso  fablti  un 
dia  consigo  niusmOfCstando  a»*jntjido  en  sii  cania,  itdijo  nsi :  Vtndere  ciiant<;esta  en  osUi 
,fiuT(i  por  taiitos  luaravedis,  c  comprare  con  olloa  dioz  cubrus,  ct  emprci^arse-han,  6 
|.<nriru.n  (k  cabo  de  einco  mt'sos  ;  et  fieo  cuenta  do  r?sta  gTiissi,  et  fidW  quo  en  finco  anoa 
uiontarian  hion  cuutrocientas  cabrns.  Desidijo:  Vcndcrlas-hc  todtu,  ct  con  cl  prccio 
dcllus  eompniri  cien  vatvia,  por  cada  euatro  cabezas  una  vaca,  e  hnbor^  simionto  6 
wmbrarf  eon  loe  bueyes,  et  aprovecharme-hc  do  los  bccerros  et  de  las  fcmbras  e  de 
In  Itx.he  &  nuuitccn,  6  do  las  mieses  habr^  grunt  habor,  et  labrare  mny  nobles  casas,  6 
comprar^  sienos  6  sierras,  et  e«to  fecho  casarmc-ho  con  una  mujer  rauy  riea,  i  fcnnosn, 
o  de  grant  logar,  6  cinpn  iinrla-ho  de  fijo  ruron,  e  nacorCi  compliiJn  dn  sua  miembros, 
et  crinrlo-hc  eomo  k  fijo  do  rry,  ^  castigjirlu-ho  con  cati  vara,  j«i  non  qnisiere  ser 
biieno  i  obedjente.'  E  ^1  deeiendo  esto,  jUz6  la  vara  que  tenia  en  la  niano,  et  ftriA  en 
la  olla  ((ac  cstivba  colgnda  encttna  del,  4  qael)r6Ia,  (•  cay6h.<  la  mid  e  lu  mnuteca  sobn- 
BU  cabeza/*  &c. 

t  See  Pof'sies  in^-dites  du  moycn  4go,  par  M.  Ed^lataod  Du  lilcril.  Paris,  18.34. 
XVI.  De  viro  ot  vane  olei  (p.  239) : — 

"  Vxor  ab  imUqiio  fuit  infcomidn  roarito. 

Mcstir'iuxa  [L  niuL-Btitiam^  cujus  pupicos  leoire  Tix  (1.  Tir)  hnjiK, 

Hu  bliinditnentii  solatiir  triiiti[ti]a  mentis : 

Cur  sic  trijttarii !    Dcior  est  tutu  omnia  inuii ; 

rulchrio  prolis  oris  mtit  amodo  mtmero  Mix. 

Pro  niliilo  duccnx  ouujiinx  iuee  verbula  pradena, 

Hill  vfrLiM  ]iliinc  quod  uit  vir  Rioastrat  intinc  :  * 

Rebus  inops  (|iiidiitn  .  .  .  (brmc  vir,  Ubi  dioam) 

ya»  ni^o  j-i'Hum,  longrum  quol  retro  per  Krom 

L«gcmt  omndo,  loca  per  dircrwi  ^tiiptndo, 

Fane  UitaDa  ar(o]to,  teeto[quc[  ftaitpeiidit  ab  alto. 

Sic  praMtolatm  tcmpuR  quo  pliirin  cTiia(ar[atur] 

Qua  lacnpletari  so  epcral  ot  art«  beori. 

Tolia  duni  captat,  bR>c  ttaltoa  inonla  jaotat 
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From  these  frequent  translations,  and  translations  of  translations, 
in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  we  see  quite  clearly 
that  these  Indian  fables  were  extremely  popular,  and  were,  \\\  fact, 
more  widely  read  in  Europe  than  the  Biblt^,  or  ony  other  book. 
They  were  not  only  read  in  translations,  but  having  been  introduced 
into  sermons,  homilies,  and  works  on  morality,  they  were  improved 
upon,  acclimatized,  localixed,  raoraliKed,  till  at  last  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  recognise  their  Oriental  features  under  their  homely 
disg^uises. 

I  shall  give  you  one  instance  only. 

Rabelais,  in  hia  "Oargantua,"  gives  a  long  description  how  a  man 
might  conquer  the  whole  world.  At  the  end  of  this  dialogue,  which 
was  meant  as  a  satire  on  Charles  V.,  wo  read  : — 

**  There  was  there  present  at  thsit  timo  an  oW  gentlemnn  well  exporiuneed. 
in  the  wars,  a  sleni  sohlior,  and  who  bad  been  in  many  great  hazards, 
named  Echophron.  who,  hearing  this  discourse,  said:  'I  do  greatly  douht 
that  all  this  enteqmse  will  bo  like  the  tale,  or  interlude,  of  the  pitcher,  fnll 
of  milk,  wherowilli  a  shoemalior  made  himself  rich  in  conceit;  but  when  the 
pitcher  was  broken,  he  hud  not  wberetipon  to  dine.'  " 

This  is  clearly  our  story,  only  the  Brahman  has,  as  yet,  been  changed 
into  a  shoemaker  only,  and  the  pot  of  rico  or  the  jar  of  butter  and 
honey  into  a  pitcher  of  milk.  Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  if  a  writer 
of  the  fifteenth  century  chaugod  the  Brahman  into  a  shoemaker,  I^ 
Fontaine  might,  with  the  same  right,  have  replaced  the  Brahman  by 
his  milkmaid.  Knowing  that  the  story  was  current — was,  in  fiict, 
common  property  in  tho  fifteenth  century,  nay,  even  at  a  much 
earlier  date,  we  might  really  be  satisfied  after  having  brought  the 
germs  of  Pcrrette  within  easy  roach  of  La  Fontaine.  But,  fortunately, 
we  can  make  at  least  one  step  further,  a  step  of  about  two  centuries. 
This  giant  step  backward  brings  us  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
there  wo  find  our  old  Indian  friend  again,  and  this  timo  really 
changed  into  a  milkmaid.  The  book  I  refer  to  is  written  in  Latin, 
and  called  Diulogua  Creatumvum  opthne  morafizniits ;  in  English,  the 
DfftlofjKC  of  Crcrtture-t  moralizctL  It  was  a  book  intended  to  teach 
the  principles  of  Christian  morality  by  examples  taken  from  ancient 
fables.  It  was  evidently  a  most  successful  book,  and  was  translated 
into  several  modern  languages.     There  is  an  old  translation  of  it  in 


£cce  pMtcns  ftietua,  fuerti  eum  tolia  nactu^, 

Tinciar  nxori  qnnntuuQ  qneo  nobiliori  : 

Tunc  Robolcni  |3rig;nain,  rv  mcqiiD  p(>r  omnin  djj^ain, 

Cujoii  opuii  morutn  gratu  onmc  pritiibit  aromm. 

Cai  nisi  tut  ntw  ftieriiit  insigiiia  rite, 

Fofltit  hie  Absque  in«tn  ftriot  capat  c^ib  ct  ni]ora. 

Qnod  dum  namkret,  dextnunquo  minnndo  Icrxret, 

Ut  pcTcngniwct  pucruin  quasi  priwrto  flliMet 

Vm  in  prsMliettim  mnnua  cjub  diri^t  ictnm 

Seiratumqoo  libi  yaa  a[l]ioo  fregit  oUri." 
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Englisb,  first  printed  by  Caxton,  and  afterwards  repeated  iu  1816. 
I  fliuU  read  you  from  it  llie  fable  iu  whicb,  as  ftir  as  I  can  finrl,  the 
milkiimid  itppcurs  for  tlio  first  lime  on  tbe  stage,  surrounded  already 
by  uiuch  of  tbat  scenery  which,  four  hundred  years  later,  received  its 
last  toujthes  at  the  hand  of  liV.  Fontaine. 

"  DiMjOoo  C.  (p.  ccxxiii.)  For  as  it  is  but  madnesse  to  tniste  to  mocbe  iu 
suretej'  so  it  is  but  foly  to  hope  to  mochc  of  vanytcys,  for  vaync  he  all 
orthly  tbiuges  longynge  to  men,  as  sayt.h  Davj'd,  Psal.  xciiii :  Wher  of  it  is 
tolde  ill  fablys  that  a  lady  uppon  r  tyme  delyvered  to  her  mayden  a  i/alon  nf 
niiflke  to  sell  at  a  cite,  and  by  the  way,  as  she  sate  audrestid  her  by  a  dyche 
pido,  she  began  to  thiuke  tUat  with  the  money  of  the  mylko  she  wold  bye  an 
hcnue,  the  which  shuldc  briuge  forth  chckyns,  and  when  they  were  growyn 
to  hcnnys  she  woldc  bell  them  aud  by  pifjgis,  and  eschaungo  them  in  to 
shepe,  and  the  ebepe  in  to  oxen,  and  so  whan  she  was  romo  to  richesse  she 
sholde  be  maried  right  worshipfully  unto  gome  worthy  man,  and  thus  she 
reioycid.  And  whan  she  was  thus  mer\-clo«sly  conifortid  and  ravissbed 
iuivardly  iu  her  accrete  solace,  thinltynge  with  howu  greate  ioye  she  shuld 
be  Ifdde  towarde  the  chirchc  with  her  hushoud  on  horsehackc,  she  eayde  to 
her  pelf:  '  Cloo  we,  goo  -we.'  Hodaynlye  she  smote  the  grouudo  with  her 
fote,  myndynge  to  spurre  the  horse,  but  her  fote  slj^pped,  and  she  fell  in 
the  dyche,  aud  there  hiy  all  her  mylke,  and  so  she  was  farre  from  her  pur- 
pose, and  never  had  that  she  hopid  to  have."  '^^^ 

Here  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  journey.  It  has  been  a 
long  journey  across  fifteen  or  twenty  centuries,  and  I  am  afraid  our 
following  Pcrrctte  from  country  to  countij',  and  from  language  to 
language,  may  have  tired  some  of  my  benrers.  I  shall,  therefore, 
not  attempt  to  fill  the  gap  that  divides  the  fable  of  the  thirteenth 
century  from  La  Fontaine,  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  milkmaid, 
Laving  once  taken  the  place  of  the  Brahman,  maintained  it  against 
all  comers.  We  find  lier  as  Dofiu  Truhann,  in  the  famous  Comfe 
Lucanor,  the  work  of  the  Infante  Don  Juan  Mnntul,f  who  died  in 

•  Tho  Latin  text  in  more  simplo : — "  Unde  cum  qticdiuu  domina  dedissot  OQcnlle  buo 
lac  ut  venJctot  at  lac  portarot  nd  urbem  juxtn  fossntum  cogitaru  cepit  quod  do  pcio  luctuii 
cnK-rit  gallinnm  qqu*  fuct-rot  puUos  qiion  uuctos  In  gallmns  VGndert-t  ot  porcelK*  rineiti  f 
COS  que  iDutaret  in  ovi»  ot  ipsfis  iii  Tkjvcs.    Sic  que  dilata  contmhert't  cum  aliquo  ni>l>ili  cl 
aic  ploriubutur.     Et  cum  sio  glomretnr  ot  cogitoret  cum  quontu  gloria  ducerclnr  nd 
ilium  vinim  mipiT  equuin  dii'ondij  po  gio  copit  pedo  porcutoj'o  tcrmm  qujisi  pungorct 
equnm  calcaneus.     Sctl  tuno  Inbricatus  est  pea  ejus  ot  cccidit  in  fosmitum  effundfndo 
lac.     Sic  onim  iion  haljuit  quod  ew  iidoptiinm  sporabftt." — Dialoiftu  Orratttraiuui  upUm^t 
muralizitfuf  (aacribod  to  Nicolaus  PcrgHminus,  Bupposod   to  have  lived  in  tho  lliirt^'onth' 
ccutorj-).  Ho  quDtos  Etyniindus,  in  Gtttit  liomanorum.  First  edition,  per  Gemrdum  U-eu 
in  oppiiio  iioudonsi  incfjitum,  niuncro  Dei  iinituB  PBt,  Annu  Poniiiii,  1480. 

t  Ho  ti'Us  tho  Btorj-  n.i  follows: — ''Thcru  wai  a  woman  cfdlcnl  Dona  Truhnna  (Ocr- 
truilo),  ruther  pnor  tlirin  rich.  Ono  day  she  went  to  Oip  market  carrying  a  pot  of  boiiey 
on  hor  hcatd.  On  her  way  she  begun  to  think  that  she  would  .Ht-U  tho  pot  of  honey, 
nnd  buy  a  quuiilily  of  cgga,  that  from  those  oggs  she  would  havo  chlck<?ni5,  tlmt  alio 
would  soli  them  and  bay  aheop  ;  that  thrt  eheop  would  give  her  lantbs,  und  thue  calcti- 
liitiug  all  her  gains,  she  began  to  think  hcr8<?lf  much  richer  than  her  neighboiuis.  With 
the  richca  which  she  imagined  aho  powc&<<cd,  bIic  thought  how  she  would  marry  hor  sons 
and  daughters,  and  how  she  would  walk  in  thu  fltrc:ct  surrounded  by  her  eons  and 
daughters-in-law ;  and  how  people  would  consider  her  very  happy  for  having  amassed 
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1*347,  the  gramlson  of  St.  Fercliiiaiul,  tlio  nep!iew  of  Alfonso  the  "VVisp, 
thuu^li  Iiiiusell'  not  a  king,  yet  moio  powerful  than  a  king  ;  reiiowned 
both  by  his  sword  and  by  bis  pen,  and  possibly  not  ignorant  of  Arabic, 
the  ltinguaj>e  of  his  enemies.  We  find  her  aq-ain  in  the  ContcH  d 
Xonrrl/rs  0/  Bonarcnftwe  (fcs  Pcrfcni*  published  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a  book  which  we  know  that  La  Fontaine  wtia  well  acquainted 
with.    We  find  her  after  La  Fontaine  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 

Yon  see  now  before  your  eyes  the  bridge  on  which  our  fables 
cauic  to  us  from  East  to  West.  The  same  bridge  whieh  bronght 
U5  Perretto  bronght  us  hundreds  of  fable«,  all  originally  sprung 
up  in  India,  many  of  thera  carefully  collected  by  Buddhist  priests, 
and  pivsorved  in  their  sacred  canon,  afterwards  handed  on  to 
the  Bnditnanic  writers  of  a  later  age,  carried  b}"-  Barzuyeh 
from  India  to  the  court  of  Persia,  then  to  tlie  courts  of  the 
Khalifs  at  Bagdad  and  Cordova,  and  of  the  emperors  at  Constanti- 
nople. Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  perished  on  their  journey,  others 
w<ro  mixed  up  togetbcr,  others  were  changed  till  we  should  hardly 
know  them  again.  Still,  ii'  you  once  know  the  eventful  journey  of 
PciTctfe,  you  know  the  journey  of  all  the  other  fables  that  belong  to 
this  Indian  cyclic-Few  of  them  have  gone  through  so  many  changes 
few  of  them  hi^re  found  so  many  friends,  whether  in  the  courts  of 
kings  or  in  the  huts  of  beggars.  Few  of  thcra  have  been  to  places 
livherc  Pcrretto  has  not  also  been.  This  is  why  I  selected  her  and 
her  pass{|[ge  tlirough  tlie  world  as  the  best  illustration  of  a  subject 
which  odierwise  would  require  a  whole  course  of  lectures  to  be 
treat L'd  in  its  completeness. 

But  though  our  fable  represents  one  large  class  or  cluster  of  fables, 

Jjt  does  not  represent  all.     There  were  several  collections,  besides  the 

*aiV<atantra,  which  found  theii-  way  from   India  to  Europe.     The 

lai*ge  a  forlimo,  though  shb  had  Ik-iu  so  poor.  Whilo  ttho  wus  thinking  or«r  all 
thlo,  she  began  to  htugh  for  joy,  aud  struck  her  licnil  and  fortheai  with  her  hftml.  The 
ptjt  of  honoy  foil  down,  was  broten,  and  she  hhctl  hi^t  tears  lifrauwj  slie  huJ  lost  (ill  that 
she  would  havo  possessed  if  tho  ptit  of  honf3'  luid  not  boeti  brwltcn." 

*  Ltoniuefutiirc  dca  IVriers,  Los  Coutes  ou  los  Nouvcllra.  AmBtordAni,  l|3fi; 
jjfouvello  XIV.  (vol.  i.  p.  HI).  (First  edition,  Lyon,  Ijob.)  "  Et  no  Ics  (Ics 
tAlqnemistos)  9<;-atiroit-on  micux  cotnpari?r  qu'i  iino  bonno  femmc  qui  portoit  uno  pol^o 
Wo  laii't  ail  niait'he,  fuiisant  son  coinpto  uiiisi :  cjuVlle  la  vendroit  deux  linrdH :  do  rc« 
racuix  liarda  olio  cu  ui-beptoroit  unc  douziiine  d'o-ufs,  losquelz  clle  mcttroit  coaver,  et  en 
[auroit  unc  dou;cainc  do  pousains:  cos  pous&ina  dcviendroiout  grunda,  et  los  fcroit 
Ithiiponnfr :  CCS  cbapona  vuudruient  cin<]  solz  la  ptiice,  co  seroit  un  eacu  ot  plus,  dont 
[ello  achpptcroit  donx  cochonn,  muali?  et  fomellf :  «]ui  dovicndroicnt  grands  et  en  ftruic-nt 
lunu  duuxaine  d'aatros,  qu'ellc  vendroit  ringt  aolz  hi  piece  ;  apres  los  avoir  nounia 
Iquehiui'  temps,  cc  fioroicnt  douzo  francs,  doutellc  nehepteroit  uno  iununt,  qui  p<n-teroit 
[tin  bi'au  poulain,  I«|tiol  croi«troit  et  dovi>jndroit  tiuit  geulil :  il  saut^roit  et  foi-oit  Uin. 
[Et  en  disant  JJ<ii,  la  bounc  fommo,  do  I'ttise  qu'cllo  avoit  en  son  eouipte,  so  print  a  fnije 
la  niiide  que  feroit  son  pouluin :  ot  on  co  fkisant  m  iwtt'o  do  laict  va  tomber,  vi  to 
respiindit  touto.  Et  voila  ses  u.>ufs,  sos  pouKiins,  tuiS  chappona,  scs  iochcn»,  m  juniont, 
«t  son  pouluin,  tons  par  lorro." 
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most  important  among  tliem  is  the  Book  of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters, 
•  or  the  Book  of  Sindbad,  the  hiatorj'  of  which  haa  lately  been  written 
with  great  learning  and  ingenuity  by  Signor  Coinparetti.* 

These  large  collcctiona  of  fables  and  stories  mark  what  may  be 
called  the  high  roads  on  which  the  literary  products  of  the  East  were 
carried  to  the  West,  But  there  arc,  besidr  these  high  roads,  some 
smaller,  less  trodden  paths  on  which  single  fables,  sometimes  mere 
proverbs,  similes,  or  metaphors,  have  come  to  ua  from  India, 
from  Pcrsepolis,  from  Jlamascus  and  Bagdad.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  powerfid  influence  which  Arabic  literature  exercised  on 
Western  Europe  through  Spain.  Again,  a  most  active  interchange 
of  Eastern  and  Western  ideas  took  place  at  a  later  time  during  the 
progress  of  the  Crusades.  Even  the  inroads  of  Mongolian  tribes  into 
Hussia  and  the  East  of  Europe  kept  up  a  literary  bartering  between 
Orientid  and  Occidental  nations. 

But  few  would  have  suspected  a  Father  of  the  Church  as  an  im- 
porter of  Eastern  fables.     Yet  so  it  is. 

At  the  court  of  the  same  Chalif  Almausur,  where  Abdallah  ibn 
Almokaffa  translated  the  fables  of  Cahla  or  Dimua  from  Persian  into 
Arabic,  there  lived  a  Christian  of  the  name  of  Scrgius,  whe  for  many 
years  held  the  high  office  of  treasurer  to  the  Chalif.  He  had  a  son 
to  whom  he  gave  the  best  education  that  could  then  be  given,  his 
chief  tutor  being  one  CosmaSf  an  Italian  monk,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Saracens,  and  sold  as  a  slave  at  Bagdad.  After  the 
death  of  Sergius,  his  son  succeeded  him  for  some  time  as  chief 
counetllor  (irpiDToervfxfiovXos)  to  the  Chalif  Almansur.  Such,  however, 
had  been  the  influence  of  the  Italian  monk  on  his  pupil's  mind,  that 
he  suddenly  resolved  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  to  devote  himself  to 
study,  meditation,  and  pious  works.  From  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba, 
near  Jerusalem,  this  former  minister  of  the  Chalif  issued  the  most 
learned  works  on  theology,  particularly  his  Expomtiott  of  the  Oithodojr 
Faith,  He  soon  became  the  highest  authority  on  matters  of  dogma 
in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  he  still  holds  his  place  among  the  saints 
both  of  the  Easteni  and  the  Western  Churches.  His  name  was  Jortum  <, 
and  from  being  bom  at  Damascus,  the  former  capital  of  the  Chalifs, 
he  is  best  known  in  history  as  Joannes  DomascenuSt  or  St.  John  of 
Damascus.  He  must  have  known  Arabic,  and  probably  Persian  ; 
but  his  mastery  of  Greek  earned  him,  later  in  life,  the  name  of 
Chrysorrhoas,  or  Gold-flowing.  He  be<  ame  famous  as  the  defender 
of  the  sacred  images,  and  as  the  deteimined  opponent  of  the  Emperor 
Leo  the  Isam-ian,  about  72().  It  is  diflicult  in  his  life  to  distinguish 
between  legend  and  history,  but  that  he  had  held  high  office  at  the 
court  of  the  Chalif  Almansm-,  that  he  boldly  ojiposed  the  iconoolasiic 
*  Ricerche  intomo  al  Libro  di  Sindibad.    Bfilono,  1860. 
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policy  of  the  l<]mperor  Leo,  and  that  he  wrote  the  most  learned 
thoologiiral  works  of  his  time,  cannot  easily  be  questioned. 

Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Lim  is  a  story  called  Bnr/aam  and 
JcHiMjt/i*  There  has  been  a  fierce  controversy  as  to  whether  he  was 
the  author  of  it  or  not.  Though  for  our  own  immediate  purposes  it 
would  bo  of  little  consequence  whether  the  book  was  written  by 
Joannes  Daraasccuus  or  by  some  less  distinguished  ecclesiastic,  I 
must  confess  that  the  arguments  hitherto  adduced  against  his  author- 
ship seem  to  me  very  weak. 

The  Jesuits  did  not  like  the  book,  because  it  was  a  religious  novel. 
They  pointed  to  a  passage  in  wliich  the  Holy  Ghost  is  represented  as 
proceeding  from  the  Father  "and  the  Son,"  as  incompatible  with  the 
creed  of  an  Eastern  ecclesiastic.  That  very  passage,  however,  has  now 
been  proved  to  be  spurious  ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  besides, 
that  the  controversy  on  the  procesaioiii  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  or  from  the  Father  through  the  Sou,  dates  a 
century  later  than  Joannes.  The  fact,  again,  that  the  author  does 
not  mention  Mohammeilaniem.t  proves  nothing  against  the  author- 
ship of  Joannes,  because,  as  he  places  Barlaam  and  Joasaph  in  the 
early  centuries  of  Christianity,  ho  would  have  ruined  hia  story  by 
any  allusion  to  Mohammed's  religion,  then  only  a  hundred  years 
old.  Besides,  ho  had  written  a  separate  work,  in  which  the  relative 
merits  of  Chi-istianity  and  Mohairmiedaniytu  arc  discussed.  The 
piximinence  given  to  the  question  of  the  worship  of  images  shows 
that  the  story  could  not  have  been  written  much  before  the  time  of 
Joannes  Damascenus,  and  there  is  notliing  in  the  style  of  our  author 
that  could  be  pointed  out  as  incompatible  with  the  style  of  the 
great  theologian.  On  the  contrary,  the  author  of  Barlaam  and 
Joasaph  quotes  the  same  authors  whom  Joannes  Damascenus 
quotes  most  frequently — e.g.,  Basilius  and  Qregorius  Nazianzenus. 
And  no  one  but  Joannes  could  have  taken  long  passages  from  his 
own  works  without  saying  where  he  borrowed  thcui.^ 

*  The  Qroek  text  yeun  first  pulilkhed  in  1832  by  Soissouade,  ia  his  "Anecdote 
Gra>ca."  vol.  iv.  Tlio  titlo  as  given  in  some  BISS.  is: — laropla  (/-vx*^?'^'/?  ^*  *"'/? 
iveoTfpac  *■'!'''  AiOtiiriiiv  ^upat,  r»}c  'Ii'^^v  Xiyo^iviji',  irpbc  t»})j  aylav  jr<)Xtv  ^trt>'*x- 
Qtlaa  ha  'Ituat'yov  ftovaxoii  [other  MSS.  read,  irvyypa^uaa  Trafid  tov  aySov  irnTfiiii 
V/iwt'  'ludfi-of  Tuu  Aa/ta9Jcqi'oiJ],  avip&Q  Tifiiav  Kai  ivapirov  /lowji;  rot'i  tiyi'ot;  Xdfla'  Iv 
~'  6  /Bt'oc  llapXttttft  Kai  'litaea^  twv  cioiciftiov  Kal  fiasapiutv.    Joannes  Uonacbuii  occurs 

1  tho  name  of  the  author  in  other  works  of  Joannes  Damnsccnas.  See  Leo  AUatiuK, 
Pixilegomena,  p.  l.,  in  Damascemi  Opera  Omnia.     Ed.  Lcquion.  1748.     Venice. 

At  tho  end  the  auUior  says  :  "£&;(  Ht  to  iripac  rov  irapovro^  Xoyov,  hy  Kara  ivvaftw 
iltt)v  ytypdffita,  KaOilti;  aKtiicoa  irapu  riuv  dyf/ivluc  irapacictitKOTuiv  ftot  Ttfiiuty  av^pHiv. 
VUoiTo  Si  nfM^,  Ti»\  dpayivwoKoyra^  rt  Kai  aKovovrag  rijv  \//i'xttf^tA»7  lifiyijatv  ravnji-, 
''?(  (lipidof  a^iuiOiivai  ruv  iviipinriiadvcuiv  rip  Kvplifi  ivxal'j  fai  wptofltiaiQ  BupXad/i  Kai 
'luiuaa^  ruiv  ftanapiotp,  inpi  uty  r)  ctiiytjaii.  Beo  alao  Wiener  Jahrbiicher,  vol.  Ixiii.  p. 
44—83  ;  vol.  Ixxii.  p.  274—88  ;  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  178—202. 

t  Litlru,  Juuriial  dta  SuvanU^  I860,  p.  337. 

X  The  Mortyrologium  Bomaniun,  whatever  its  authority  may  be,  states  distinctly 
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The  story  of  "  Barlaam  and  Joasaph  " — or,  as  he  is  more  commonly 
called,  Josaphat — may  be  told  in  a  few  words :  "  A  king  in  India, 
an  enemy  and  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  has  an  only  son.  The 
astrologers  have  predicted  that  he  would  embrace  the  new  doctrine. 
His  father,  therefore,  tries  by  all  means  in  his  power  to  keep  him 
ignorant  of  the  miseries  of  the  world,  and  to  create  in  him  a  taste  for 
pleasure  and  enjoyment.  A  Christian  hermit,  however,  gains  access  to 
the  prince,  and  instructs  him  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  young  prince  is  not  only  baptized,  but 'resolves  to  give  up  all 
his  earthly  riches  ;  and,  after  having  converted  his  own  father  and 
many  of  his  subjects,  he  follows  his  teacher  into  the  desert.*' 

The  real  object  of  the  book  is  to  give  a  simple  exposition  of  the 
principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  also  contains  a  first 
attempt  at  comparative  theology,  for  in  the  course  of  the  story  there  is  a 
disputation  on  the  merits  of  the  principal  religions  of  the  world — the 
Chalda^an,  the  Egyptian,  the  Greek,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Christian. 
But  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  this  manual  of  Christian  theology 
consisted  in  a  number  of  fables  and  parables  with  which  it  is 
enlivened.  Most  of  them  have  been  traced  to  an  Ind^n  source.  I 
shall  mention  one  only  which  has  found  its  way  into  almost  every 
literature  of  the  world :  * — 

"  A  man  was  pursued  by  a  unicorn,  and  while  ho  tried  to  flee  from  it,  he 
fell  into  a  pit.  In  falling,  he  stretched  out  both  his  anus,  and  laid  hold  of 
u  small  tree  that  was  growing  on  one  sido  of  the  pit.  Having  gained  a  firm 
footing,  and  holding  to  the  tree,  he  fancied  he  was  safe,  when  he  saw  two 
mice,  a  black  and  a  white  one,  busy  gnawing  the  root  of  the  tree  to  which 
he  was  clinging.  Looking  down  into  the  pit,  he  perceived  a  horrid  dragon 
with  his  mouth  wide  open,  ready  to  devour  him,  and  when  examining  the 
place  on  which  his  feet  rested,  the  heads  of  four  serpents  glared  at  him. 
Then  he  looked  up,  and  observed  drops  of  honey  falling  down  from  the  tree 
to  which  he  clung.  Suddenly  the  unicorn,  the  dragon,  the  mice,  and  the 
serpents  were  all  forgotten,  and  his  mind  was  intent  only  on  catching  the 
drops  of  sweet  honey  trickling  down  from  the  tree." 

An  explanation  is  hardly  required.  The  unicorn  is  Death,  always 
chasing  man  ;  the  pit  is  the  world ;  the  small  tree  is  man's  life, 
constantly  gnawed  by  the  black  and  the  white  mouse — i.e.,  by  night 
and  day ;  the  four  serpents  are  the  four  elements  which  compose  the 
human   body ;    the  dragon  below  is  meant   for  the  jaws  of  helL 


thut  (ho  acta  of  Barlaam  and  Josa]>hnt  were  \mttcn  by  Sanctus  Joannes  Danuisceniu. 
"  Apud  Indos  Pursis  finitimos  sanctorum  Burlaara  ct  Josaphat,  quorum  actus  mirandos 
sanctus  Joannes  Damaficonua  consci-ipsit."  See  Lconis  Allatii  Prolegomena,  im  Joumia 
Damasconi  Oi>cra,  ed.  Lequicn,  vol.  i  p.  xxvi.  Uo  adds :  Et  Q«nnadiu8  Pattiardia  per 
Concil.  Florcnt.,  cap.  6.  ovx  hrrov  ik  icat  o  'Iwdvvi^c  6  ftiyac  rov  Aa/iavrov  6f9a\ft6^ 
iv  T^^iifi  BapXad/t  Kai  'lonfi^aT  rwv  'Iviuv  iiaprvptl  Xiymy. 

*  The  storj'  of   the  caskets,  'well  known  firom  the  Merchant  of   Venice,  occnts  in 
Barlaam  and  Jo£uphat,^though  it  in  used  there  for  a  different  purpose. 
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Surrounded  by  all  tlicsc  borrora,  man  is  yet  able  to  forget  tliora  all, 
and  to  think  only  of  tlio  pleasures  of  life,  which,  like  a  few  drops  of 
hoacy,  full  into  Lis  nioutb  from  the  tree  of  life.* 

15 ut  what  is  still  more   curious   is,    that  the  author  of  Barhmm 
and  Josaphat  bus  evidently  taken  his  very  hero,  the  Indian  Prince 
Josaphat,  from  an  Indian  source.     In  the  '*  Lalita  Yistara" — the  life, 
though  no  doubt  the  legendary  life,  of  Buddha — the  father  of  Buddha 
is  a  king.     Wheu  hi;!  son  is  born,  the  Brahman  jLsita  predicts  tha'^ 
he  will  rise  to  gi-eat  glory,  and  become  either  a  powerful  king,  or, 
renouncing  iho  throne  and  embracing  the  life  of  a  hermit,  become  a 
Buddha. t     The  great  object  of  his  father   is  to  prevent  this.     Ho 
therefore  keeps  the  young  prince,  when  be  grows  up,  in  bis  garden 
and  palaces,  surrounded  by  aU  pleasures  which  nught  turn  hl«  mind 
from  conteniplation  to  cujoymeut-     More  especially  be  is  to  know 
nothing  of  illness,  old  age,  and  death,  which  might  open  his  eyes  to 
the  misery  and  uurcality  of  life.     After  a  time,  however,  the  prince 
receives  permission  to  drive  out;  and  then  follow  the  three  drives,J 
so  famous  in  Buddhist  history.     The  places  where  these  drives  took 
place  were  commemorated  by  towers  still  standing  in  the  time  of 
Fa  Uian'a  visit  to  India,  early  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  oud 
even  in  the  time  of  Iliouen  Tlisuiig,  in  the  seventh  century.     I  shall 
read  you  a  short  account  of  the  three  drives  :  §  — 

"  One  day  when  the  prince  with  r  large  retinuo  was  driving  through  the 
eastern  pate  of  the  city,  on  the  way  to  one  of  his  parks,  he  met  on  the  road 
an  old  man,  broken  and  decrepit.  One  could  see  the  veins  and  muscles 
over  the  whole  of  his  body,  his  teeth  chattered,  hu  was  covered  with 
wrinkles,  bald,  and  hardl}-  able  to  utter  hollow  and  unmolodious  sounds. 
He  was  bent  on  \m  slick,  and  all  bis  limbs  and  joints  trembled.  '"Who 
is  thai  man?"  said  Iho  prince  tn  his  coachman.  'He  is  small  and 
weak,  hia  flesh  and  his  blood  are  dried  up,  his  muscles  stick  to  his  skin,  his 
head  is  white,  his  Iculh  chutter,  his  body  is  wasted  away;  leaning  on  his 
slick,  he  is  bardly  able  to  walk,  stumbling  at  every  stop,  Is  there  some- 
thing pticuliar  in  his  family,  or  is  this  the  common  lot  of  all  creuted  beings?' 

*'  '  Sir,*  replied  the  coachman,  '  that  man  is  sinking  under  old  age,  his 
senses  have  become  obtuse,  snflering  lias  destroyed  his  strength,  and  he  is 
despised  by  his  relations.  He  is  without  support,  and  ust'less  ;  and  people 
have  abandoned  hiia,  like  a  dead  tree  in  a  forest.  But  this  is  not  peculiar 
to  his  family.  In  every  creature  youth  is  defeated  by  old  age.  Yom*  father, 
}'onr  mother,  all  your  rt-lationH,  all  your  fi-ionds,  will  come  to  the  same 
state  ;  this  is  the  appolntt'd  end  of  all  creatures,' 

"'Alrtsr  replied  the  prince,  *  are  creatures  so  ignorant,  so  weak,  and 
foolish  as  to  bo  proud  of  the  youth  by  which  they  are  intoxicated,  not 
seeing  the  old  age  which  awaits  them  ?    As  for  me,  I  go  away.    Coachman, 

Cf.  Bcnffj*,  Pantst'liatantra,  vol.  i.  p.  80  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  528 ;  Les  Avadanaa,  conte«  cl 
Ipologues    indiens,  pur  Stiinwlas    .Tulien,  i.  132,  101;    Gt'sta  lioiiiancriun,  cap.   168; 
[Jiomayun  Numeh,  cap.  iv. ;  t}rimirj,  Deutsche  Mythologto,  p.  758-59. 
t  LiUitJi  Yifltara,  ed.  Calcult,  p.  126. 
J  Ibid.,  p.  22o. 

§  Pee  Situ  MuUcr's  '*  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,"  2nd  edit.,  vol.  I.,  p.  21!. 
VOL.  XIV.  R  K 
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turn  my  chariot  quickly.  What  have  I,  the  fatore  prey  of  old  age — ^wfaat 
have  I  to  do  with  pleasure  ?  '  Aud  the  young  prince  retomed  to  the  city 
without  going  to  the  park. 

"  Another  time  the  prince  was  driving  through  the  sonthem  gate  to  his 
pleasure-garden,  when  he  perceived  on  the  road  a  man  suffering  from  ill- 
ness, parched  with  fever,  his  body  wasted,  covered  with  mad,  without  % 
friend,  without  a  home,  hardly  able  to  breathe,  and  frightened  at  the  sight 
of  himself  and  the  approach  of  death.  Having  questioned  his  coachman, 
and  received  from  him  the  answer  which  he  expected,  the  young  prince  said, 
'  Alas !  health  is  but  the  sport  of  a  dream,  and  the  fear  of  suffering  mast  take 
this  frightful  form.  Where  is  the  wise  man  who,  after  having  seen  what 
he  is,  could  any  longer  think  of  joy  and  pleasure  ? '  The  prince  tamed  his 
chariot,  and  returned  to  the  city. 

"  A  third  time  he  was  driving  to  his  pleasure-garden  through  the  western 
gate,  when  he  saw  a  dead  body  on  the  road,  lying  on  a  bier,  and  covered 
with  a  cloth.  The  friends  stood  about  crying,  sobbing,  tearing  their  hair, 
covering  their  heads  with  dust,  striking  their  breasts,  and  uttering  wild 
cries.  The  prince,  again,  calling  his  coachman  to  witness  this  painful  scene, 
exclaimed,  '  Oh,  woe  to  youth,  which  must  be  destroyed  by  old  age  !  Woe 
to  health,  which  must  be  destroyed  by  so  many  diseases  I  Woe  to  this  life, 
where  a  man  remains  so  short  a  time  I  If  there  were  no  old  age,  no  disease, 
no  death ;  if  these  could  bo  made  captive  for  ever ! '  Then,  betraying  for 
the  first  time  his  intentions,  the  young  prince  said,  '  Let  us  turn  back,  I 
must  think  how  to  accomplish  deliverance.' 

*'  A  last  meeting  put  an  end  to  his  hesitation.  He  was  driving  through 
the  northern  gate  on  the  way  to  his  pleasure-gardens,  when  he  saw  a 
mendicant,  who  appeared  outwardly  calm,  subdued,  looking  downwards, 
wearing  with  an  air  of  dignity  his  religious  vestment,  and  carrying  an  alms- 
bowl. 

"  *  Who  is  that  man  ?  '  asked  the  prince. 

«-<  Sir,'  replied  the  coachman,  <  this  man  is  one  of  those  who  are  called 
Blukshus,  pr  mendicants.  He  has  renounced  all  pleasures,  all  desires,  and 
leads  a  life  of  austerity.  He  tries  to  conquer  himself.  He  has  become 
a  devotee.  Without  passion,  without  envy,  he  walks  about  asking  for 
alms.' 

<*  <  This  is  good  and  well  said,'  replied  the  prince.  '  The  life  of  a  devotee 
has  always  been  praised  by  the  wise.  It  will  be  my  refuge,  and  the  refuge 
of  other  creatures ;  it  will  lead  us  to  a  real  life,  to  happiness  and  im- 
mortality.' 

"  With  these  words  the  young  prince  turned  his  chariot,  and  returned  to 
the  city." 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  story  of  Joannes  of  Damascus,  we  find  that 
the  early  life  of  Josaphat  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Buddha. 
His  father  is  a  king,  and  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  an  astrologer 
predicts  that  he  will  rise  to  glory  ;  not,  however,  in  his  own  kingdom, 
but  in  a  higher  and  better  one ;  in  fact,  that  he  wiU  embrace  the 
new  and  persecuted  religion  of  the  Christians.  Everything  is  done 
to  prevent  this.  He  is  kept  in  a  beautiful  palace,  surrounded  by  all 
that  is  enjoyable ;  and  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  him  in  ignorance 
of  sickness,  old  age,  and  death.  After  a  time,  however,  his  father 
gives  him  leave  to  drive  out.  On  one  of  his  drives  he  sees  two  men, 
one  maimed,  the  other  blind.    He  asks  what  they  are,  and  is  told 
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that  ttey  are  suiFering  from  disease.  He  then  inquires  whether  all 
men  arc  liable  to  disease,  and  whether  it  is  known  beforehand  who 
will  sufler  from  disease  and  who  will  be  free ;  and  when  he  hears  the 
truth,  he  becomes  sad,  and  returns  home.  Another  time,  when  he 
drives  out,  he  meets  an  old  man  wilh  wrinkled  face  and  shaking 
legs,  bent  down,  with  white  hair,  his  teeth  gone,  and  his  voice 
faltering.  He  asks  again  what  all  this  means,  and  is  told  that  this 
is  what  happens  to  all  men  ;  that  no  one  can  escape  old  age,  and  that 
in  the  end  all  men  must  die.  Thereupon  he  returns  home  to  medi- 
tate on  death,  till  at  last  a  hermit  appears,  and  opens  before  hie  eyes 
a  higher  view  of  life,  as  contained  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Kg  one,  I  believe,  can  read  these  two  stories  without  feeling  con- 
vinced that  one  was  borrowed  from  the  other  ;  and  as  Fa  Hian,  three 
hundred  years  before  John  of  Damascus,  saw  the  towers  which  com- 
memorated the  three  drives  of  Buddha  still  standing  among  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  city  of  Kapilavastu,  it  follows  that  the  Greek  father 
borrowed  his  subject  from  the  Buddhist  Scriptures.  Were  it  neces- 
sary, it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  stQl  more  minute  coint-idences 
between  the  life  of  Josaphat  and  that  of  Buddha,  the  founder  of  the 
Buddhist  religion.  Both  in  the  end  convert  their  royal  fathers,  both 
fight  manfully  against  the  assaults  of  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  both 
are  regarded  as  saints  before  they  die.  Possibly  even  a  proper  name 
may  have  been  transferred  from  the  sacred  canon  of  the  Buddhists  to 
the  pages  of  the  Greek  writer.  The  driver  who  conducts  Buddha  when 
he  flees  by  night  from  his  palace  where  he  leaves  his  wife,  his  only 
son,  and  nil  his  treasures,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  a  contempla- 
tive life,  is  called  Chnndaka.  The  friend  and  companion  of  Barluam 
is  called  Zardan* 

How  palpable  these  coincidences  are  between  the  two  stories  is  best 

•   In   some    places   oue  might  almost  belicvo   that   Joinnos  Damnscenus    JiJ  not 

onlj-   hoar  tho  story  of  Baddhu,   as  lio  says,  from   the  mouth   of  jicoplo   who  had 

brought  it  to  him  from  India,  but  that  bu  had.  b«foro  him  tlto  very  tuxt  of  the  "  Lalita- 

Viatara."  Thus  in  the  uctount  of  the  three  drives  we  find  indeed  that  whik'  the  Buddhiet 

canon  represents  Buddha  as  seeing  on  three  succossivc  drives,  first  na  old,  thon  a  sick, 

and  at  Lut  a  dying  man,  Joannoa  makes  Joaaaph  meet  two  men  on  his  first  drive, 

ono  maimed,  the  other  blind,  and  ou  old  man,  vho  is  nc^y  dying,  on  his  second  drive. 

pBo  fur  there  ia  a  difl'eronce  which  might  best  bo  oxplftincd  by  admitting  the  .ir.eonnt 

givMi  by  Joannes  Damiiscenua  hinaself,  viz.,  tluit  the  story  was  brought  from  India, 

[and  that  it  was  told  him  by  -worthy  and  trnlLful  men.     But,  if  it  wjia  so,  we  have 

[hero  another  instance  of  the  tenacity  with  which  oral  tradition  is  able  to  preserve  tho 

[most  minute  points  of  the  story.    The  old  man  is  di?ecriljcd  by  a  long  string  of  odjectivoa 

T)oth  in  Greek  and  in  Sanskrit,  and  many  of  them  arc  stningely  alike.     Thu  Greek 

yiputVi  old,  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  j/ir»ia  ;  ■ntiraXaiutfitvoc,  aged,  id  Sanskrit  vnddhu; 

ipptKt'uifitvoi  To  irpooiuirov,  shrivelled  in  his  face,  ia  ballniAitakaya,  the  body  covercHl 

l*ith  wrinkles;    vapilfitroc  rd^:  Kvrtfta^,  vrcak  in  his  knees,  is  pravedhAyamSnaA  sar- 

vangapratyanguiA,  trembling  in  all  his  limbs  ;  ffvyMrv^wf,  bent,  is  kubjra  ;  iriirMXidfuvof, 

/<rey,  isi  palitake«a ;  iartpiifiivoi;  roi'v  6l6yTar,  toothless,  is  khi/^r/adoata ;  iyKiKOfiiva 

\a\ovy,  stammering,  is  khurakhuiAv£wuktj»ka;i//u. 

nu2 
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shown  by  the  fact  that  they  were  pointed  out,  independently  of  each 
other,  by  scholars  in  France,  Germany,  and  England.    I  place  France 
first,  because  in  point  of  time  M.  Laboolaye  was  the  first  who  called 
attention  to  it  in  one  of  his  charming  articles  in  the  Dibats*     A 
more  detailed  comparison  was  given  by  Dr.  Liebrecht.f     And,  lastly, 
Mr.  Beal,  in  his  translation  of  the  "  Travels  of  Fa  Hian,"  J  called 
attention  to  the  same  fact — viz.,  that  the  story  of  Josaphat  was 
borrowed  from  the  "  Life  of  Buddha."     I  could  mention  the  names 
of  two  or  three  scholars  besides  who  happened  to  read  the  two  books, 
and  who  could  not  help  seeing,  what  was  as  clear  as  daylight,  that 
Joannes  Damascenus  took  the  principal  character  of  his  religious 
novel  from  the  "Lalita  Vistara,"  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Buddhists. 

This  fact  is,  no  doubt,  extremely  curious  in  the  history  of  literature ; 
but  there  is  another  fact  connected  with  it  which  is  more  than  curious, 
and  I  wonder  that  it  has  never  been  pointed  out  before.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  story  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  became  a  most 
popular  book  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  East  it  was  trans- 
lated into  Syriac  (?),  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  and  Hebrew ; 
in  the  West  it  exists  in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  German,  English, 
Spanish,  Bohemian,  and  Polish.  As  early  as  1204  a  King  of 
Norway  translated  it  into  Icelandic,  and  at  a  later  time  it  was  trans- 
lated by  a  Jesuit  missionary  into  Tagala,  the  classical  language  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  But  this  is  not  all.  Barlaam  and  Josaphat 
have  actually  risen  to  the  rank  of  saints,  both  in  the  Eastern  and 
in  the  Western  Churches.  In  the  Eastern  Church  the  26th  of 
August  is  the  saints'  day  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat ;  in  the  Roman 
Martyrologium,  the  27th  of  November  is  assigned  to  them. 

There  have  been  from  time  to  time  misgivings  about  the  historical 
character  of  these  two  saints.  Leo  Allnihis,  in  his  JProlegofnena, 
ventured  to  ask  the  question,  whether  the  story  of  Barlaam  and 
Joasaph  was  more  real  than  the  Cyropacdia  of  Xenophon,  or  the 
Utopia  of  Thomas  More ;  but,  en  bon  CathoUque,  he  replied,  that  as 
Barlaam  and  Josaphat  were  mentioned,  not  only  in  the  Menaia  of  the 
Greek,  but  also  in  the  Martyrologium  of  the  Boman  Church,  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  their  history  was  imaginary.  Biliius 
thought  that  to  doubt  the  concluding  words  of  the  author,  who  says 
that  he  received  the  story  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  from  men 
incapable  of  falsehood,  would  be  to  trust  more  in  one's  own  suspicions 

*  Dvbatt,  1859,  21  and  2G  Juillet. 

t  Die  Quellcn  dee  Barlaam  und  Josaphat,  in  Johrbuch  fiir  roman.  und  engl.  Littcratur, 
vol.  ii.  p.  314,  1860. 

X  Travels  of  Fali-Hian  and  Sung-Yun,  BuddhiBt  Pilgrima,  from  China  to  India. 
(400  A.n.  and  618  a.u.)  Tranelalcd  from  the  Chinese  by  Samuel  I3eal.  London, 
Trubner  &  Co.     1SG9. 
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[than  in  Chriatiati  charity  which  believeth  nil  things.  Bdlarm'mns 
thought  ho  could  prove  the  trutii  of  the  story  by  tlie  fact  that,  at 
the  end  of  it,  the  author  himself  invokes  the  two  satnta  Ijarlaaiu 
and  Josaphat !     Leo  Atiatms   admitted,    indeed,   that  some   of  the 

(.apeeches  and  conversations  occurring  in  the  story  might  bo  the 
work  of  Joannea  DaiuasccnuSj  because  Josaphat,  having  but  recently 
been  converted,  could  not  have  quoted  so  many  passages  from  the 
Bible.  But  he  implies  that  even  tins  could  bo  explained,  because 
the  Holy  Ghost  might  have  taught  8t.  Josaphat  what  to  say.  At 
all  events,  Leo  haa  no  mercy  for  those  "  qtiibus  omnia  sub  sanctorum 
nomine  prodita  male  olont,  quemiidmoduni  de  Sanctis  Georgio,  Chris- 
tophoro,  llippolyto,  Cntarina,  aliisque  nusquam  eos  in  rerum  uatura 
extitisse  impudcntiasirae  nugantur."  The  Bishop  of  Avranchea 
had  likewise  his  doubts;  but  he  ctilmod  them  by  saying:  "  Non  pas 
que  je  veuLlle  sousteuir  quo  tout  en  soit  suppose :  il  y  auroit  do 
la  temeritd  k  desavouer  qu'il  y  ait  jamais  cA  do  Barlaam  ni  do 
Josaphat,  Le  teiuolgnnge  du  Martyrologe,  qui  les  met  nu  nombro 
des  Saints,  et  leur  intercession  que  Saint  Jean  Damascono  reclame  d 
la  fin  do  cette  histoire  ne  permettent  pas  d'en  douter."* 

With  us  the  question  aa  to  the  historical  or  purely  imaginary 
character  of  Josaphat  has  assumed  a  new  and  totally  different  aspect. 
We  willingly  accept  the  statement  of  Joannes  Damasccnus  that  the 
story  of  Barlaara  and  Josaphat  was  told  him  by  men  who  came  from 
India.  We  know  that  in  India  a  story  was  current  of  a  prince  who 
lived  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  a  prince  of  whom  it  was  predicted 
that  he  would  resign  the  throne,  and  devote  his  life  to  meditation,  in 
order  to  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  Buddha,  The  story  tells  us  that  his 
father  did  everything  to  prevent  this  ;  that  he  kept  him  in.  a  palace 
secluded  from  the  world,  surrounded  by  all  that  makes  life  enjoyable  ; 
and  that  he  tried  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  of  .sickness,  old  age,  and 
death.  Wo  know  from  the  same  story  that  at  last  the  young  prince 
obtained  permission  to  drive  into  the  country,  and  that,  by  meeting 
an  old  man,  a  sick  mun,  and  a  corpse,  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
unreality  of  life,  and  the  vanity  of  this  life's  pleasures ;  that  he  escaped 
from  his  palace,  and,  after  defeating  the  assaults  of  all  adversaries, 
became  the  founder  of  a  now  religion.  This  is  the  story,  it  may  he 
the  legendary  atory,  but  at  all  events  the  recognised  story  of  Gau- 
tama iSakyamuni,  best  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  Buddha. 

If,  then,  Joannes  Daraascenus  tells  the  same  story,  only  putting  the 
name  of  Joasaph  or  Josaphat  in  the  place  of  Buddha ;  if  all  that  ia 
human  and  personal  in  the  lifo  of  8t.  Josaphat  is  taken  from  tho 
*'  Lalita  Vistara  ** — what  follows?  It  follows  that,  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  La  Fontaine's  Perrette  is  the  Brahman  of  the  PanA-atantra, 

*  Littr^,  Journal  det  SwaiU*,  1865,  p.  337.  I 
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St.  Josaphat  is  the  Buddha  of  the  Buddhist  canon.  It  follows  that 
Buddha  has  become  a  saint  in  the  Koman  Church ;  it  follows  that, 
though  under  a  different  name,  the  sage  of  Kapilavastu,  the  founder 
of  a  religion  which,  whatever  we  may  think  of  its  dogma,  is,  in  the 
purity  of  its  morals,  nearer  to  Christianity  than  any  other  religion,  and 
which  counts  even  now,  after  an  existence  of  2,400  years,  455,000,000 
of  believers,  has  received  the  highest  honours  that  the  Christian 
Church  can  bestow.  And  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  saints,  let  those  who  doubt  the  right  of  Buddha  to  a 
place  among  them  read  the  story  of  his  life  as  it  is  told  in  the 
Buddhist  canon.  If  he  lived  the  life  which  is  there  described,  few 
saints  have  a  betler  claim  to  the  title  than  Buddha ;  and  no  one  either 
in  the  Greek  or  in  the  Roman  Church  need  be  ashamed  of  having  paid 
to  his  memory  the  honour  that  was  intended  for  St.  Josaphat,  the 
prince,  the  hermit,  and  the  saint. 

History,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  stranger  than  fiction ;  and  a  kind 
fairy,  whom  men  call  Chance,  has  here,  as  elsewhere,  remedied  the 
ingratitude  and  injustice  of  the  world. 

Max  MiJi^LEK. 


DE.  PUSEY  AND  THE  ULTRA ^NIONTANES. 


Firit  Later  to  the  Vtry  Rev.  J.  M.  JWwfiium,  D.D.    By  Uie  Rev. 

£.  B.  FCfiEV,  D.P.    Jumeii  Parker  ft  Ca.    1869. 
h  HeaUli/ut  lieuniim  JmpoisMe  ?    A  Second  Letter  lo  tlto  V«jy 

Ber.  J.  H.  Newmmn,  D.D.    By  the  Rev.  IE.  D.  FriXT,  DJ>. 

J«me»  Porker  &  Co.    leTo. 
The  Reunum  of  C/irittendum.    By  HK.vnr  Kdwabd,  AnhbUhop  of 

Westmiiuter.    Longnuuu,  Oreen,  &  Cn.    1M4. 
Eisayt  on  the  Rradtm  of  Otrittemiom.  With  ao  lotrtxluetory  Sauy 

Ly  Uie  Rev.  E.  B.  Pitbkv,  D.D.    J.  T.  Hayc*.    196T. 
j1  Letter  to  Ihe  Rrv.  E.  B.  I*us*y,  DM.,  o«  ^ijt  rtctnt  Eirenicon. 

By  Joux  HKXBr  NewiUK,  D.D.    Loagmmns,  Qreen,  ft  Co. 

1860. 
Pnce  ThroH^h  the  TVKfA.  By  (be  Ker.T.  RAiii'Kn,  9  J.  Longmmiu, 

Green,  ft  Co.    1360. 
Le  J/uuvcrnent  Cilhuftque  dam  rAugliatniMme. — Bevue  du  Monde 

Calhotique.    Fex-rier  et  Man.     18*5. 


THE  peace  between  Rome  and  England  is  not  yet  concluded. 
Earnest,  aimple-heurted  Dr.  Pu^ey  continups  his  "  Eirenicon." 
He  sj>eaks  of  peace,  and  he  is  answered, — What  hast  thou  to  do  with 
peace  r*  Kis  words,  they  say,  are  very  swords.  The  voice  is  Jacob's 
voice,  hut  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau.  Dr.  Pusey  is  regarded 
by  Roman  Catholics  as  a  Jehu  at  tho  gate  of  Jezreel,  a  Zimri  who 
slow  his  master  ;  yea,  he  has  oven  been  called  an  incarnation  of  tho 
arch-iiL«ud  who  has  taken  upon  him  tho  office  of  tho  accuser  who 
accaaes  the  brethren  day  and  night.  Jesus  said,  "  Blessed  are  the 
peace-makers;"  but  Rome's  bles.^ing  is  "  anathema  sit." 

Dr.  Pusey,  however,  is  undaunted.     To  use  his  own  words,  he  is 

^3iot   to   be    "discouraged   by   censures,   disheartened   by   mistakes, 

sickened  by  the  supercilious  tone  of  some  in  high  station,  or  cowed 

by  rebuffs."     There  is  such  a  thing  as  faith,  and  men  whose  convic- 
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tions  are  firm,  and  who  act  upon  them,  certainly  do  great  things  in 
this  world.  Faith  "laughs  at  irapossihilities."  The  greatest  revo- 
lutions that  have  taken  place  among  men  have  heen  broug^ht  about 
by  faith.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  anything  supernatural  in 
A     this,  for  faith  leads  to  action,  energy,  and  sacrifice. 

But,  whether  Dr.  Pusey  succeeds  or  fails,  the  movement  in  which 
he  has  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  events  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  The  multitude  of 
men  may  despise  it.  They  may  laugh  at  the  certainly  ludicrous 
imitation  of  Catholicism  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  Sorrow  and 
anger  may  alternate  in  their  breasts,  as  they  acera  to  be  deprived  of 
the  Protestant  heritage  of  their  forefathers,  won  for  them  at  the 
stake  and  the  scaffold.  But  even  granting  that  all  this  is  just,  yet  the 
"  Catholic  revival "  is  a  great  event  in  the  religious  history,  not 
merely  of  England,  but  of  the  world.  It  has  pressed  the  demand  for 
an  answer  to  two  urgent  questions,  which,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 

I      have  never  yet  been  fully  answered, — What  is  Protestantism  ?  and. 
What  is  Catholicism  ? 

The  reunion  question  is  the  most  recent  phase  of  **  Anglo- 
Catholicism."  We  can  scarcely  be  wrong  \\\  saying  that  Dr.  Puscj-'s 
"  Eirenicon  "  is  founded  on  Tract  XC,  written  by  Dr.  Newman,  who 
soon  after  found  himself  at  rest  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Dr.  Newman 
had  been  led  to  embrace  some  doctrines  that  had  been  rejected  by 
the  Reformers  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  anxious  to  recon- 
cile these  doctrines  with  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  which  he 
was  a  minister.  The  Prayer-Book,  from  its  very  nature,  was  found 
not  to  have  many  difficulties ;  but  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which 
^'•^  defined  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  were  seriously  in  the  way. 
They  were,  in  a  great  measure,  taken  from  the  confessions  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  abroad.  The  men  who  compiled  them  were 
known  to  have  had  intimate  relations  with  the  Reformers  of  these 
Churches.  The  Articles  themselves  abounded  in  negative  propo- 
sitions, and  these  were  almost  entirely  aimed  at  what  was  understood 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Yea,  even  the  affirmative 
parts  were  mostly  counter-statements  of  what  was  called  Roman 
teaching.  At  first  sight  the  Articles  appeared  to  be,  what  the 
Reformers  really  intended  them  to  be,  a  moat  and  a  fortification  to 
I  defend  the  Church  of  England  in  prospect  of  the  Roman  enemy. 
But  Dr.  Newman  had  an  intellect  of  marvellous  ingenuity,  yet,  so 
far  as  intention  went,  perfectly  honest.  He  could  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  Articles  were  Protestant — the  product  of  a  Protestant  age  ; 
but  he  thought  that  a  "  Catholic  *'  meaning  might  be  put  upon  them, 
so  that  they  might  be  subscribed  by  those  who  believed  the  contrary  of 
what  the  compilers  intended.    It  was  admitted  that  they  condemned. 
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not  merely  tho  tlominant  errors  of  tLe  time  when  they  were  written, 
but  also  the  "  authoritaUve  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome."  They 
Were,  however,  supposed  to  he  compatihle  with  what  was  called 
**  Catholic "  or  "primitive  truth."  Dr.  Newman  was  at  last  eon- 
viuced  that  they  were  not.     The  result  is  known. 

Dr.  Pusey,  while  admitting  that  ho  does  not  take  the  Articles  in 
>tho  sense  of  those  who  wrote  thcni,  yot  maintains  that,  without 
■violence  to  their  litei-ul  and  grammatical  meaning,  they  may  he  inter- 
preted so  as  to  agree  with  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Here 
then  is  a  hasis  for  reunion,  founded  on  the  creeds  of  the  two  Churches. 
Of  course  tho  Tridentino  creed  has  also  to  be  erplainrd.  Hut  in  the 
natural  uncertainty  of  human  words,  and  the  remarkahlo  uncer- 
tainty of  what  is  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  it  is  even  easier  to  find 
n  iicrviceiible  interpretation  of  the  decrees  of  Trent  than  of  the 
English  Articles. 

At  the  Roformation   the  greatest  doctrinal  question  between  tho 

Ileformers  and  tho  Church  of  Rome  concerned  the  sacrament  of  the       J 

Lord's  Supper.     Archbishop    Crannior  said    that   it  was  with    this       ' 

suerament  that  "  the  devil   Imd  craftily  juggletl."     The  Church  of 

Rome  taught  that,  by  an  act  of  omnipotence  greater  than  the  act  of 

creation,  by  means  of  the  blessing  of  the  priest,  the  bread  and  wine 

wero  changed  into  the  actual  body  and  blood  of  Chri.s(.     This  was, 

and    is,   the  central  doctrine  of  the  Roman   system.     It    is  called 

Transubstantiatioii,  Article  XXVIII.  of  the  Church  of  England  saj's 

that  it  "  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  ^V'^rit ;  but  is  repugnant  to  tlio 

plain  words  of  Scripture,  overthrowcth  the  nature  of  a  eacranicnt, 

and  hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstil ions."     Uere,  surely,  is  a 

_8ufficiently  distinct  renunciation  of  the  Roman  doctrine.      But   it 

►happens  that  substance  is  just  one  of  the  things  of  which  we  know  ,^y^ 

lothing.  Wo  only  know  accidents  or  qualities.  The  underlying  essence 

or  substratum  cannot  be  defined.     In  fact,  its  existence,  apart  from 

these  accidents,  cuuuot  be  demonstrated.     What  is  the  meaning  then 

of  a  change  of  mh>ti(iita'  f     Is  it  a  change  of  accidents,  or  of  this 

unknown   quantity  ?     The  authorized   Roraun   teaching   is  that  tho 

accidents   remain.     The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  exist  under  the 

species  of  bread  and  wine.     But  there  was  also  a  popular  doctrine,  or 

"  dominant  error,"  that  Christ's  bodv  with  its  accidents  was  present, 

and  that  it  was  eaten  as  tho  men  of  Capernaum  understood  the 

discourse  about  eating  His  flesh.     Tho  Article  is  evidently  directed 

against  the  authorizt'd  doctrine,  and  d/orfiori  against  the  "dominant 

error,"     But  then  the  change  is  an  unknown  change  of  something      i 

unknown.     Perhaps  the  matter  or  vXri  of  the  philosophers  is  only  an 

-illusion.    Perhaps  the  substratum  of  all  things  is  spirit.    The  Church 

'Of  England  admits  a  spiritual  presence.     The  Roman  doctrine  at  tho 
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most  is  an  invMible  presence,  under  the  accidents  or  species  of  the 
bread  and  wine.  Dr.  Pusey  says  that  the  Schoohnen  taught  that  the 
bread  and  wine  In  the  Encharist  lost  their  qualities  of  suppcnlin^ 
and  nonrishing.  Bat  the  Council  of  Trent  declared  that  the  "  bread 
retains  the  quality  natural  to  bread."  The  presence  of  Christ  then 
is  the  presence  of  a  spiritual  substance,  so  that  the  Boman  Church 
agrees  with  the  Anglican  in  teaching  a  spiritual  and  not  a  carnal 
presence. 

Connected  with  this  doctrine  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.     The 
Reformers  called  the  Church  of  Rome  "  the  Upas  tree  of  super- 
stition."  They  determined  to  cut  it  to  pieces,  root  and  branch.    Article 
XXXI.  says — "The  sacrifices  of  masses,  in  which  it  was  commonlj 
said  that  the  priest  did  offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  hare 
remission  of  pain  and  guilt,  were  blasphemous  fables  and  dangatKB 
deceits."     In  all  ages  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  all  controrenieB, 
by  all  theologians  since  the  Reformation  to  the  days  of  Dr.  Newman, 
this  Article  was  understood  to  condemn  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  in 
the  Church  of  Rome.     The  counterpart  of  the  phraseology  is  found 
in  Bishop  Ridley,  who  calls  the  mass  "  a  new  blasphemous  kind  kA. 
sacrifice  to  satisfy  and  pay  the  price  of  sins  both  of  the  dead  and  of 
the  quick."     To  this  correspond  the  words  of  Archbishop  Cranm^ : 
"  llie  Romish  Antichrist,  to  deface  this  great  benefit  of  Christ,  hatii 
taught  that  His  sacrifice  upon  the  cross  is  not  sufficient  hereunto 
without  another  sacrifice  devised  by  him,  and  made  by  the  priest." 
As   Cranmer  and  Ridley  lived  before  the  Council  <^  Trent^  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  not  have  known  the  authorized  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.     They  may  have  spoken  of  the  mass  as  they  had 
themselves  learned  it,  and  as  it  was  generally  taught  and  understood 
by  the  priests  and  people  of  that  time.     Gardiner  and  the  defendants 
of  Catholicism  denied  the  inference  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
interfered  with  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ.     Yet  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  the  Reformers  clearly  was  that  the  mass  is  a  blasphemous 
fable  and  a  dangerous  deceit.     But  the  Article  does  not  say  so.     It 
only   speaks   of  "masses."     It  may,  therefore,   be   understood   as 
referring  to  a  custom  prevalent  at  the  time  of  buying  and  selling 
masses,  which  was  afterwards  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

These  questions,  with  many  others  in  debate  between  the  Re- 
formers and  the  Church  of  Rome,  ran  up  into  the  higher  questions 
which  related  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  place  of  the 
Scriptures  in  reference  to  the  Church.  Article  XX.  says — "  The 
Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies  and  authority  in 
controversies  of  faith."  This  clause  was  not  in  the  Articles  in  1552 
nor  in  1562,  when  thoy  were  subscribed  by  both  Houses  of  Convoca- 
tion ;    but  it  effected  a  surreptitious  entrance  before  the  Articles 
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received  the  assent  of  the  Crown.  It  first  appeared  in  the  Latin 
edition  of  15G3  ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  English  edition  rntified  by 
Parliament  that  same  year.  The  second  clause  of  the  Article  is 
neually  understood  to  limit,  if  not  to  neutralize,  the  authority  claimed 
in  the  first.  It  says — "  Yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  ordain 
anything  that  is  coutrary  to  God's  word  written,  neither  may  it  so 
expound  one  place  of  Scripture  that  it  be  repugnant  to  another.'* 
NcTcrtheless,  the  clause  remains,  declaring  that  the  Church  has 
"  authority  in  controversies  of  faith."  This,  Dr.  Pusey  says,  is  a  Divine 
authority.  It  must  be  if  the  Church  has  power  to  decide  in  matters 
of  faith.  It  implies  the  necessary  preservation  of  the  Church  as  a 
whole  from  error.  It  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  "  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  The  Church  tells 
us  what  is  the  Catholic  faith,  and  what  must  be  believed  as  necessary 
to  salvation.  The  Clmrch  must  not  contradict  Scripture  nor  herself. 
The  Fathers  of  the  later  Councils  began  by  expressing  their  assent  to 
the  earlier.  It  ia  not  open  to  individuak  to  criticize,  by  their  private 
judgment,  the  "Catholic  truth,"  which  has  been  agreed  on  by  the 
whole  Church,  This,  of  course,  ia  a  long  way  short  of  the  claim  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  speak  infallibly  on  any  controversy  that  may 
arise.  But  then  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  something 
afloat.  Nobody  knows  exactly  where  it  is  or  what  it  is.  Two 
things  so  indefinite  as  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
infallibility  of  the  Roman  Church  may  meet  somev^here  and  touch 
each  other  at  some  point. 

Article  VI.  says — "  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary 
to  solvation,  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  road  therein,  nor  may  be 
proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it  should  bo 
believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  necessary  or  requi- 
site to  salvation."  Tlien  follows  a  list  of  the  books  which  aro 
"Scripture,"  that  is,  Scripture  to  be  used  for  estabhshing  doctrine. 
From  this  list  the  Apocryphal  writings  are  excluded.  It  is  not  said 
who  is  to  decide  whether  or  not  any  doctrine  lias  been  "  proved  "  by 
Scripture.  The  Article,  in  its  obvious  meanings  seems  to  imply  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  But  if  con- 
nected with  the  clause  in  Article  XX,,  about  the  authority  of 
the  Church  in  controversies  of  faith,  it  may  be  understood  to  have 
another  meaning.  We  cannot  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility 
of  General  Councils,  for  Article  XXI.  says,  that  "  they  may  err,  and 
sometimes  have  erred,  in  things  pertaining  to  God  ;"  but  wo  have 
the  "Catholic  Church,"  with  traditional  creeds,  doctrines,  and  inter- 
pretations. Some  General  Councils  may  have  erred,  but  all  have 
not.  Those  which  have  not  erred  are  Catholic.  That  they  have  not 
erred  ia  the  test  of  their  Catholicity  or  CEcumeuicity.      Who  is  to 
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decide  which  General  Councils  have  erred  and  which  have  not,  ia 
still  in  debate  between  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  But 
the  apparent  Protestantism  of  Article  VI.  is  removed.  The  right  of 
private  judgment  is  denied.  The  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  be 
learned  from  the  traditional  interpretations  of  the  "Catholic"  Church. 

It  is  assumed  by  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  party  that  the  Church  of 
England  Avas  not  reformed  according  to  the  Scriptures  alone,  but 
according  to  tlie  Scriptures  as  understood  by  the  Fathers.  It  can 
scarcely  be  a  mistake  to  say  at  once  that,  in  the  sense  intended,  this  is  a 
supposition  without  any  foundation.  It  is  a  principle  never  announced 
in  the  writings  of  the  Reformers.  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  considering 
the  great  ignorance  of  the  common  people,  decided,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  that  the  changes  in  the  services  of  the  Church  should  be  as 
few  as  possible  consistently  with  the  entire  elimination  of  Roman 
doctrine.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  in  this  they  had  not  the 
agreement  of  Hooper,  and  were  but  partially  favoured  by  Latimer. 
The  principle  of  the  English  Reformation,  stated  expressly  by  Bishop 
Jewel,  is,  that  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  Scriptures  alone.  Then 
followed  the  question  as  to  the  Fathers,  which  simply  was,  that  they 
are  on  the  side  of  the  Church  of  England  rather  than  on  that  of  Rome. 
The  solitary  passage  adduced  by  Newman  and  Pusey  for  their  views 
of  the  Patristic  character  of  the  English  Reformation  is  from  a  canon 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  This  canon  enjoins  that  "preachers  should 
be  careful  that  they  never  teach  aught  in  a  sermon  to  be  religiously 
held  by  the  people  except  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  which  the  Catholic  Fathers  and 
ancient  Bishops  have  collected  from  that  very  doctrine."  But  there 
is  nothing  to  intimate  that  this  canon  meant  more  than  Bishop 
Jewel's  principle,  that  Roman  doctrine  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Fathers.  It  was  in  the  same  reign  that  a  Convocation  gave  a  semi- 
official authority  to  BuUinger's  "Decades,"  commanding  the  less 
educated  clergy  to  find  there  the  material  for  their  sermons. 

Article  XXV.  reduces  the  sacraments  of  the  Gospel  to  two,  rejecting 
five  of  the  Roman  sacraments.  With  these  five  were  connected  many  of 
the  superstitions  which  the  Reformers  had  to  remove.  They  declared 
that  they  were  not  sacraments  of  "  like  nature  with  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  for  that  they  have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony 
ordained  of  God."  But  the  word  sacrament  has  a  very  general  meaning. 
Whatever  is  a  visible  sign  of  the  Divine  goodness  may  be  a  sacrament. 
The  rainbow  is  a  sacrament.  The  flowers  of  spring  are  sacraments. 
All  nature  is  a  sacrament.  The  Protestant  meaning  of  the  Article 
was  clear  enough.  The  five  rejected  sacraments  were  regarded  as 
merely  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  might,  therefore,  be  either 
retained  or  laid  aside.     Confirmation,  orders,  and  matrimony  were 
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retained :  the  first  because  it  was  an  old  and  useful  custom,  the 
second  for  the  sake  of  order,  and  the  third  because  no  reformation 
could  abolish  matrimony.  Penance  and  extreme  unction  were  closely 
interwoven  with  the  popular  superstitions.  The  Prayer-Book  recom- 
mends eonfesaion  to  those  who  ai*e  troubled  in  couscience,  as  a  pre- 
paration fur  the  Lord'.^  Supper,  But  penance,  properly  speaking,  Ofi 
well  as  extreme  unction,  departed  from  the  Church  of  England  ut  the 
Reformation. 

Dr.  Pusey  passes  in  review  these  five  rejected  sacraments,  lament- 
ing the  loss  of  extreme  unction,  yet  maintaining  that  in  substanco 
the  other  four  are  still  r-?taincd  as  sacraments.  The  mode  of  proof 
is  to  have  recourse  to  the  Prayer-Book  and  Homilies,  connecting 
together  some  stray  passages,  ond  interpreting  them  by  the  light  of 
what  is  called  the  *'  Catholic  *'  Church,  The  principle  by  which 
Dr.  Pusey  interprets  the  Articles  is  to  take  them  us  they  stand,  and 
see  what  the  words  may  mean  apart  from  the  history  of  the  times 
or  the  known'  sentiments  of  the  Reformers.  But  wliile  all  external 
light  on  the  Protestant  side  is  excluded,  the  Articles  are  to  yield 
to  every  "  Catholic  "  phrase,  and  every  overlooked  remnant  of  the 
old  superstition  that  can  be  picked  up  in  any  unswept  corner  of  the 
Homilies  or  the  Prayer-Book.  There  is  no  Protestant  who  is  un- 
willing to  abide  by  the  Homilies,  and  to  subscribe  to  the  words  of 
Article  XXXV.,  that  they  contain  a  "  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine 
and  necessary  for  these  times."  liut  no  man  is  required  to  subscribe 
to  every  sentence  in  the  Homilies ;  and  Dr.  Pusey,  least  of  all  men 
living,  woidd  like  to  be  bound  even  by  their  general  teaching.  They 
were  written  by  men  whose  sentiments  differed  widely ;  by  the 
'^  Catholic  *'  Bishop  Bonner  and  the  Presbyterian  I'rebendary  of 
Canterbury,  Thomas  Beeon,  the  judicious  Archbisliop  Crntnucr,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Elizabethan  prelates,  the  harnod  Jewel.  The 
Homilies  indeed  coudn'n  a  "  godly  and  a  wholesome  doctrine  ;"  but 
they  are  full  of  blasphemy,  both  against  the  Pope  and  the  devil. 
When  Dr.  Is^ewnmn  applied  his  alembic  to  the  Homilies,  all  the 
*'  Catholic  truth  **  he  could  distil  out  of  them  was  a  few  ung-uarded 
sentences  chiefly  from  the  Fathers,  some  general  statements  about 
the  primitive  Church,  the  application  of  the  word  "*  Scripture  "  to 
the  Apocryphal  writings,  and  sometimes  ordination  or  matrimony 
called  a  sacrament.  The  exility  of  the  evidence  from  the  Homilies 
was  in  strange  contrast  wiih  the  immensity  of  the  conclusion. 

It  is  naturally  an  important  matter  for  Dr.  Pusey's  object  to  be 
able  to  prove  that  the  Church  of  England  has  retained  valid  Orders. 
Without  this  it  would  be  Idle  to  speak  of  the  Church  of  Enghmd 
being  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  while  the  necessity  of  on 
Episcopal  succession  is  tlic  first  requisite  of  Catholicity.     Now,  what- 
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ever  Boman  Catholics  have  to  say  against  the  validity-  of  English 
ordination,  the  historical  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  at  the  Heforma- 
tion  the  Episcopal  succession  was  not  broken.  Dr.  Fusey  makes  a 
great  matter  of  this.  He  finds  the  consecrators  of  Parker  were 
anxious  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  forms.  They  looked  out  for  a 
precedent,  and  found  one  in  the  case  of  Archbishop  Chichele,  who 
was  consecrated  at  a  time  when  the  intercourse  between  Rome  and 
England  was  interrupted.  They  used  as  the  words  of  conisecration, 
"  Take  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  they  had  translated  from  the  Exeter 
Pontifical.  To  make  sure  work  of  it,  all  the  four  consecrating 
bishops  put  their  hands  on  the  archbishop's  head,  and  all  four 
repeated  the  words  of  consecration.  Dr.  Pusey  adds,  "  Surely  this 
care  to  do  what  the  Church  had  done  is,  in  itself,  evidence  enough 
of  the  intention  required  ! "  It  is  difficult  to  enter  into  men's  inten- 
tions, but  it  is  not  difficult  to  know  that  there  were  many  reasons  in 
simple  policy  why  the  old  forms  of  consecration  should  be  retained. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of  an  Episcopal 
Church  at  all  was  the  will  of  the  Queen  rather  than  of  the  men  who 
were  made  bishops.  The  Zurich  Letters  sufficiently  reveal  the 
unepiscopal  dispositions  of  Elizabeth's  first  prelates.  But  to  speak 
only  of  the  four  consecrators  of  Parker.  They  were  Barlow,  Cover- 
dale,  Scory,  and  Hodgskins.  The  last  was  only  a  suffragan.  Of  him 
and  Scory  we  know  nothing,  except  it  be  that  they  preferred  exile 
rather  than  conformity  under  Mary.  Miles  Coverdale,  all  the  world 
knows,  was  a  Puritan.  Ho  and  Scory  refused  to  wear  Episcopal 
robes  at  the  consecration,  and  officiated  in  Geneva  gowns.  Cover- 
dale  was  never  restored  to  his  diocese.  Conformity  to  the  Church 
was  so  little  to  his  mind  that  the  rest  of  his  days  were  spent,  for  the 
most  part,  in  poverty  and  persecution.  As  to  Barlow,  his  judgment  of 
the  value  of  consecration  is  on  record.  He  said  in  a  sermon,  that  "  if 
the  king's  grace,  being  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  did 
choose,  denominate,  and  elect  any  layman,  being  learned,  to  be  a 
bishop,  he,  so  chosen,  without  mention  being  made  of  orders, 
should  be  as  good  a  bishop  as  I  am,  or  the  best  in  England."  This  is 
enough ;  but  he  adds,  "  Wheresover  two  or  three  simple  persons,  as 
cobblers  or  weavers,  are  in  company,  and  elected  in  the  name  of  God, 
there  is  the  true  Church  of  God."  So  far  atf  Barlow  was  concerned, 
the  renowned  Nag's  Head  in  Cheapside  was  as  fit  a  place  for  the 
consecration  of  an  archbishop  as  the  chapel  at  Lambeth  Palace.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  speak  of  his  "  intention."  But  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  if  William  Barlow  and  Miles  Coverdale  had  known  the 
use  which  Dr.  Pusey  was  to  make  of  their  consecrating  an  archbishop, 
they  would  sooner  have  put  their  hands  into  the  fire  than  laid  them 
on  the  head  of  Matthew  Parker. 
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Dr.  Pu8cy'8  Chwrcla  of  England  is  something  altogether  different 
from  the  old  Church  of  England,  of  which  we  read  in  history,  and 
which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the   old  English  divines.      The 
rcunionists  generally  make  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  old  Reformed 
Church  with  their  *'  Catholic  "  idejis.    When  they  fail  they  usually 
revenge  themselves  by  a  kick  at  the  Keformers.     The  bishops  of 
whom  Dr.  PuBey  speaks,  as  so  anxious  to  preserve  the  "  Catholic  " 
faith  and  order,  are  dismissed  by  one  of  the  Reunion  Essayists  as 
*'  the  whole  tribe  of  Calvinistic  prelates  under  Elizabeth."    They  were 
not  able,  ho  adds,  "  to  root  out  faith  and  love  "  from  the  people,  nor 
to  prevent    them  still  "  piously  drawing  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
forehead  and  breast."     Beyond  all  controversy  Elizabeth's  bishops 
were  Calviuists,     They  simply  conformed  to  Episcopacy.     There  is 
no  evidence  that  one  of  them  believed  in  the  divine  institution  of 
bishops.     In  fact,    that  doctrine  was   unknown   in  the  Church  of 
England  till  Bancroft,  in  1588,  preached  his  famous  sermon  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross,     Whilgift  was  then  archbishop,  and,  tired  of  his  long 
warfare  with  the  Puritans,  ho  wished  that  Bancroft's  doctrine  were 
true,  for  it  would  be  a  short  and  easy  method  of  dealing  with  the 
Noncoufornitsts.     An  ecclesiastical  polity  by  divino  right  was  first 
maintained  by  the  Presbyterians.     It  is  almost  the  sole  subject  of  the 
discourses  of  Thomas  Cartwright,     It  was  the  essence  of  the  railings 
of  Martin  Marprelate.      "The  Lord's  discipline  "  was  the  Puritan's 
phrase  for  the  polity  of  the  Church  as  it  ought  to  be.     The  doctrine 
continued  among  the  Independents.     It  is  traceable,  for  instance,  in 
the  works  of  Thomas  Goodwin,  in  the  form  of  grace  coming  by  the 
appointed  ministers  as  by  a  sort  of  material  channels.     The  Stuart 
divines  took  up  the  idea,  and  connected  it  with  Episcopacy.     After 
the    Restoration,    when    Presbyterians    and    Independents    became 
brothers  in  adversity,  it  was  gradually  obscured.     In  the  practical, 
common-sense  eighteenth  century  it  was  almost   extinct.     In   the 
Episcopal  form  it  has  turned  up  again  in  our  own  day.    On  whatever 
authority  it  may  rest  its  claima,  it  is  as  certain  as  any  matter  of 
history  that  it  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Eioformers  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Again,  in  Dr.  Pusey's  two  favourite  doctrines,  the  Ileal  Presence  in 
the  Eucharist  and  Baptismal  Ilegencrntion,  we  could  show  that  he  is 
not  in  agreement  with  the  old  Reformed  Church  of  England.  Cranraer, 
while  using  the  strongest  language  concerning  the  presence  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  takes  care  to  explain 
it  as  meaning  only  that  the  faithful  feed  upon  Christ  in  the  EuchnriHt 
in  the  same  way  as  they  feed  upon  Him  in  every  act  of  wor&liip. 
All  the  Reformers,  even  CiJvin,  Bucer,  and  Peter  Martyr,  were 
anxioua  to  retain  the  rhetorical  language  of  the  Fathers  concerning  this 
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sacrament,  and  this  caused  them  sometimes  to  sp^'ak  as  if  thoy  really 
intended  a  transubstantiation.     Then  they  had  to  explain  themselves 
by  incomprehensible  epoeches,  such  as  eating  a  body  spirituaJly,  and 
feeding  in  the  sacrament  upon  that  which  is  really  in  heaven.     This 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  England.     It  passed  into  all  the 
Reforme<l  Churches,     Even  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Confession 
declares   that   the   body   and   bloo{l  of  Christ    "  are   aa    really   but 
spirituuUy  present  to  the  faith  of  believers  in  that  ordinance  ns  the 
elements  themselves  are  to  their  outward  senses."  Clear-headed  men, 
like  John  Hales  of  Eton  and  Ralph  Ciidworth,  rejected  this  way  of 
speaking  as    bordering  upon  nonsense.      Even    Bishop  Jewel  had 
light  enough  to  declare  that  the  only  use  of  the  Supper  was  a  com- 
r-  niemoration  of  Christ's  death,  and  that  all  other  uses  are  abuses. 
IJut,  while  the  language  remained  in  the  formularies,  it  is  not  remark- 
able that  some  took  it  literallj'.     It  suited  the  8tuart  divines  when 
they  tried   to   convert   the   Ileformed   Chiirch  of   England    into  a 
•'  Catholic  "  Church.     They  talked  about  altars  and  sacrifices,  but  it 
was   a   long    time    before  they    know  what    they   had   to    sacrifice. 
Andrpwes  and  Buckeridge  gave  the  grotesque  explanation  that  we  offer 
on  the  altar  the  elect  or  mystical  Church,  which  is  tlic  body  of  Christ. 
The  language  of  the  Baptismal  service  had  a  like  origin.     Cal- 
vinistic  Reformers  retained  it,  but  in  connection  witli  their  doctrine  of 
absolute  j)rcdestination.     It  is  found  in  all  tho  Reformed  Confessions 
as  strongly  as  in  our  Prayer-Book.     It  really  meant  that  every  elect 
child  was  regenerated  in  baptism,     liut  as  no  man  could  distinguish 
which  children  were  elect,  and  which  were  not,  it  was  charit^ibly  sup- 
posed that  all  were  regenerated.     This  i^  the  only  ex])lanation  which 
a  Calvlnist  could  put  on  it  if  he  believed  the  regeneration  to  be  actual. 
And  it  is  tho  interpretation  which  the  Calvinist  divines  of  that  age 
did  put  upon  it.     Hooker,  speaking  of  baptism  in  connection  with 
predestination,  says,  that  "  all  do  not  receive  the  grace  of  the  sacra- 
ment who  receive  the  sacrament."    It  is  remarkable  that,  at  the  iSuvoy 
Conference,  the  I^uritans  did  not  object  to  the  baptismal  regeneration 
of  the  Hapttsmal  service.     They  asked  that  tho  words  "  retnission  of 
sins  b}'  spiritual  regeneration "  might  be  changed  into  •'  may  be 
regenerated  and  receive  remission  of  sins."     This  was  asked,  not 
because  they  objected  to  the  doctrine,  but  because  the  words  seem 
to  confound  remission  of  sins  with  regenemtion.     We  have  as  little 
desire  as  Dr.  Puscy  can  have  to  be  bound  by  the  meaning  of  the 
service  as  understood  by  the  "Calvinistic  prelates,"  who  made  it  part 
of  the  Praycr-Book ;  and  while  the  words  are  there,  wo  arc  not 
surprised  that    some   persons  will   take   them  literally.      They  oro 
fairly  capable  of  Dr.  Pusey's  interpretation,  but  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  remember  the  truth  and  the  wliole  truth  concerning  their  history. 
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But  the  greatest  of  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  rciuiiou  betvrcon 
the  Church  ot*  England  and  the  Church  of  Kome,  are  the  two  latest 
Roman  dogmas.  The  iiifuliibilily  of  the  Pope,  if  not  already  pro- 
claimed, will  be,  it  is  grnerally  believed,  before  many  days.  This 
must  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  the  reunion  of  England  in  any  other 
way  than  by  penance  and  absoliitiou.  If  the  l^opc  is  infallible,  Eng- 
land is  in  the  fearful  pit  of  heresy  and  schism.  The  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  the  mother  of  Jesus  has  been  a  dogma  since  18o4,  This 
is  the  great  crnx  to  Anglicans.  The  Protestant  doctrine  that  Christ 
alone  is  without  sin,  and  that  lie  alone  is  the  Mediator,  displaced  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  in  all  Protestant  countries-  In  the  Church  of 
England  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  it  to  bo  found.  JIary  is  no  more 
worshipped  than  any  other  holy  matron.  It  is  pecaliarly  the  doctrine 
of  English  Christians  that  "Jesus  is  uU."  In  Him  they  see  supremely 
all  that,  in  man  is  great  and  noble,  all  that  in  woman  is  pure  and 
gentle.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  and  repels  a  Protestant  when 
he  goes  into  a  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  the  supremacy  that  seems 
everywhere  given  to  Mary. 

Apart  from  the  dogma  of  the  Tintnnculate  Conception,  there  18  a 
cuUhh  which  has  grown  wild  and  luxuriant,  sometimes  checked  by  the 
authorities,  and  sometimes  encouraged,  as  the  devotion  best  suited 
to  certain  classes  of  people.  The  account  which  Dr.  Pusey  gives 
of  the  extent  of  Jlary-worship  in  some  Roman  Catholic  countries,  is 
a  very  sad  one.  The  passages  ho  quotes  "from  Roman  Catholic 
authors,  some  authorized  and  some  not,"  drew  even  from  Dr.  Newman 
the  confession  that  ho  read  them  with  sorrow  and  anger.  Dr.  Pusey 
shows  that  Roman  Catholics  pray  to  Mary  to  have  remission  of  sins, 
to  be  kd  into  the  way  of  truth,  to  have  grace,  life,  and  glory. 
Catholicism,  it  is  said,  does  not  flourish  in  England,  because  English 
Catholics  do  not  give  sufficient  worship  to  Mary.  "  Here  in  England," 
says  a  pious  Roman  €'atholic  writer,  "  Mary  ia  not  half  enough 
preached :  devotion  to  her  is  low  and  thin.  It  is  frightened  out  of 
its  wits  by  the  sneers  of  heresy.  It  is  always  inviting  human  respect 
and  carnal  prudence,  wishing  to  make  Mary  so  little  of  a  Mary,  that 
Protestants  may  feel  at  ease  about  her.  Jesus  is  obscured,  because 
Mary  ia  kept  in  the  back-ground.  Thoumuth  of  soith  jxrish  ficcanse 
3[nn/  in  tnihhehf  from  thnn.**  Italian  priests  have  lamented  by  the 
death-beds  of  their  English  converts,  that  they  were  but  half  con- 
verted, for  when  dying  they  put  their  trust  in  Jesus,  and  never 
uttered  o  prayer  to  IMary.  Dr.  Pusey  has  often  been  told  that  before 
he  can  expect  to  bo  converted  be  must  leam  to  pray  to  !Mary.  In 
the  Churcli  of  Rome,  ilary  is  all  in  all.  She  is  the  "  Queen  of 
heaven,  and  Jili^tress  of  the  world,"  "the  Great  One  HersoltV  "the 
Holy  ilother  of  God,"  "  Companion  of  the  Redeemer,"  "  Co-redcmp- 
VOL.  XI  v.  ss 
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tress,"  "  Authoress  of  eternal  salvation,"  "  the  Destroyer  of  heresies 
throughout  the  world,"  "  the  Bing  in  the  chain  of  creatures,"  "  the 
Mediatrees  not  of  men  only,  but  of  angels,"  "  the  Complement  of  the 
Trinity."  One  Catholic  writer  says,  that  in  the  Eucharist  they  eat 
and  drink  not  only  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  virgin  Mary,  and  that  there  is  present  in  the  sacrament, 
not  only  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  the 
virgin  milk  of  His  virgin  mother.  Another  writer  says  that  the 
regenerate  are  born  not  of  flesh,  nor  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 
but  of  God  and  Mary. 

It  is  sometimes  very  provoking  to  have  the  plain  truth  told.  Of 
course  this  well-evidenced  charge  of  Mariolatry  implied  that 
"  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in  their  manner  of  living 
and  ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters  of  faith."  Dr.  Pusey's  pro- 
posals for  reunion  were  met  with  a  howl  of  indignation.  The  autho- 
rities at  Rome  put  his  book  in  the  Index  of  books  forbidden,  along 
with  two  others  which.  Dr.  Pusey  says,  contain  "  blasphemies  against 
our  Lord's  All-Holiness."  The  Church  of  Home  crucified  Dr.  Pusey, 
nailing  him  to  the  back  of  the  door  of  St.  Peter's  along  with  two 
malefactors,  who  only  received  the  just  reward  of  their  deeds.  Dr. 
Pusey  did  not  relish  the  society  of  his  two  companions  in  tribula- 
tion. He  did  not  see  that  "  Ecce  Homo  "  was  really  an  "  Eirenicon," 
that  its  brilliant  pages  portrayed  the  human  life  of  Him  who  even  in 
His  humanity  was  divine,  and  thereby  drew  all  men  imto  Him.  And 
did  not  the  other  book  also  speak  peace  ?  Was  it  not  an  Eirenicon, 
and  with  no  "  sword  wreathed  in  myrtle  ?  "  Did  it  not  appeal  to  the 
Catholic  reason  of  mankind  to  find  in  that  reason  a  basis  for  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  so  to  unite  all 
men  into  one  Church  wide  as  the  human  race,  and  Catholic  as  God's 
universe  ?  The  Dublin  Review  complains  that  there  are  some  things 
which  they  "  cannot  hammer  into  Dr.  Pusey's  head."* 

Of  the  two  great  parties  into  which  the  Church  of  Home  is 
divided  it  was  from  one  only  that  Dr.  Pusey  could  expect  even  a 
patient  hearing,  and  that  party  is  not  the  one  which  rules  the 
Church  of  Pome.  It  only  exists  on  sufferance.  Taking  it  as  repre- 
sented by  such  Catholics  as  Dr.  Dollinger  there  is  scarcely  a  doctrine 
or  ceremony  on  which  they  could  not  come  easily  to  at  least  a  tem- 
porary agreement  with  Dr.  Pusey.  But  they  meet  each  other  only 
by  accident.  Like  travellers  lodging  at  the  "  Three  Taverns,"  Aey 
are  within  a  day's  journey  of  Pome.  But  while  Dr.  Pusey  has  set 
his  face  as  if  he  would  go  to  the  great  city.  Dr.  Dollinger  and  his 

'  *  In  the  Essa}^!  on  Reunion  Dr.  Pusoy  complaina  bitterly  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received  at  Borne.  He  adds  afterwards,  in  a  noto,  that  he  has  received  reliable  informa- 
tion that  his  book  escaped  the  Index. 
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friends  have  boon  there  already,  and  have  no  wish  to  return.     To 
them  it  is  not  h'ke 

"A  little  heaven  below." 
Tho  intimate  relations  tliat  have  long  existed  between  Dr.  Pusey 
nnd  Dr.  Newman  give  a  peculiar  human  interest  to  this  controversy. 
Wo  say  controversy,  for  such  it  has  really  become.  Dr.  Newman's  con- 
version to  Roman  Catholicism  will  never  have  any  other  signiticance 
than  that  of  a  curious  study  for  tlie  psychologist.  A  great  rcasoner 
adopts  .«5ome  principles  which  have  no  foundation  in  reason.  Ho  reasons  v,^ 
upon  them  till  he  beccraea  troubled  with  the  incongruities  between  his 
reason  and  what  he  believes.  To  get  peace  and  to  mic  Inn  soul  ho  at 
last  abandons  reason,  and  clings  only  to  authority.  He  wants  to  be 
delivered  from  the  responsibility  of  reason.  So  he  joins  the  Church  of 
Rouje  because  it  makes  the  oldest  and  the  boldest  claim  to  speak  in- 
fallibly in  the  name  of  God.  There  is  an  acknowledged  principle  in 
physiology  that  a  well-developed  organ  often  has  its  strength  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  other  organ  or  organs.  The  same  principle  is  probably 
applicable  to  the  tacultiea  of  the  mind,  and  explains  the  co-existence  of 
strength  and  weakness  in  the  same  man.  Dr.  Newman  actually  speaks 
of  '*  saving  his  soul "  by  leaving  the  Church  of  England  for  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  principle  is  the  one  of  being  on  the  safe  side 
after  a  reckoning  of  probabilities.  The  turning-point  of  the  con- 
version of  this  great  master  of  reasoning  was  a  rhetorical  sentence 
in  the  very  illogical  St.  Augustine.  "Seciivus  judicat  orbis  ter- 
laram  !  "  cried  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  in  his  controversy  with  the 
Donatists.  The  world  must  be  right  against  a  sect  that  exists  onlv 
in  the  north  of  Africa.  The  world  must  be  right,  echoed  Dr.  New- 
man, against  Anglicans  who  exist  only  in  England.  It  is  always 
an  argument  that  a  man  is  in  the  wrong  when  the  whole  world  is 
against  him.  But  what  -was  St.  Augustine's  "  orbis  terrarura  ?" 
The  great  saint  really  belioved  that  the  Roman  empire  embraced  the 
world,  and  that  the  whole  world  was  converted  to  Christianity.  What 
was  Dr.  Newman's  world  whose  universal  jndgaient  wa.i  to  overrule 
his  reason?  It  was  not  the  eight  or  nine  hundred  millions  that  people  » 
the  globe.  It  was  not  the  judgment  of  the  wise  men  of  all  ages  which  I 
h©  sought.  It  was  not  even  the  juflgmcnt  of  the  learned  men  of 
Europe.  It  was  only,  we  may  say,  the  judgment  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
received  by  Roman  Catholics,  not  as  the  conclusion  of  their  reason, 
but  as  the  evidence  of  their  submission  to  the  authority  of  a  Church. 
Dr.  Pusey's  first  letter  to  Newman,  which  wo  take  to  form  Part  IT. 
of  tho  "  Eirenicon,"  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
This  was  the  subject  on  which  Dr.  Newman  had  undertaken  to 
enlighten!  his  '•  dear  Pusey,"  whom  he  congratulates  with  a  superb 
piece  of  the  most  delicate  sarcasm  on  his  seeing  his  way  to  lay  down 
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definUe  proposals  as  a  basis  of  corporate  reunion.  Dr.  Pusey  is 
here  told  that  the  Church  of  England  is  fundamentally  in  error,  and 
that  he  must  come  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  spirit  of  obedience, 
not  reserving  to  himself  so  much  private  judgment  as  whether  or 
not  he  shall  kiss  a  crucifix.  Immaculate  conception  is  explained  as 
simply  meaning  that,  from  the  first  moment  of  her  existence,  Mary 
had  a  superadded  fulness  of  grace,  which  put  her  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cence corresponding  to  that  of  Eve.  St.  Augustine  explained 
original  sin  as  birth  by  concupiscence.  And  in  this  sense  Mary  was 
not  without  it.  Her  birth  was  not  supernatural,  like  that  of  Jesus. 
But  she  had  supernatural  graces  added.  She  did  not  fall,  as  Eve 
did,  but  merited  to  become  the  mother  of  the  Redeemer.  In  this 
sense,  she  too  is  a  Saviour.  Dr.  Newman  justifies  to  a  great  extent 
the  popular  Mariolatry.  The  silly  things  which  devout  people  say 
in  their  devotions  to  Mary  are  compared  to  the  silly  things  that  fall 
from  lovers'  lips,  to  be  whispered  only  in  lovers'  ears.  Dr.  Pusey 
naturally  asks  the  question.  If  this  worship  of  Mary  was  in  the 
primitive  Church?  He  applies  the  old  rule  of  Catholicism,  laid 
down  by  Vincentius  Lirinensis — "  What  was  believed  by  all,  always, 
and  everywhere."  Dr.  Newman  answers  from  his  theory  of  "  Deve- 
lopment," that  it  existed  in  germ.  Mr.  Harper  illustrates  the  process 
by  development  in  nature.  "We  do  not  look  for  vertebrates  in  the 
earliest  geological  strata ;  yet  we  find  germs  or  rudiments  of  the 
organisms  that  now  exist.  This  means,  we  imagine,  that  if  Mr.  Dar- 
win had  proved  that  men  are  developed  from  fishes,  it  would  therefore 
be  right  to  say  that  fishes  are  men,  because  men  are  developed  from 
fishes.     In  this  way  the  unity  of  *'  Catholic  truth  "  is  preserved. 

The  passages  which  Dr.  Newman  quotes  from  the  Fathers  in 
support  of  IMary-worship  are  such  as  the  words  of  St.  Jerome, — 
"  Death  by  Eve,  life  by  Mary,"  or  this  of  TertuUian,  Mary  "  blotted 
out "  Eve's  fault,  and  brought  back  "  the  female  sex,"  or  "  the 
human  race "  to  salvation.  The  old  Fathers  had  a  great  fondness 
for  contrasts.  St.  Paul's  illustration  of  the  first  and  second  man 
may  have  suggested  that  of  the  first  and  second  woman.  The  lan- 
guage, indeed,  of  the  Fathers  is  not  to  be  justified,  but  it  is  unfair 
to  take  their  fanciful  parallels,  and  convert  them  into  doctrines.  If 
this  were  done  only  by  Roman  Catholics  we  might  have  a  word  to 
say  for  Dr.  Pusey  ;  but  Dr.  Newman  argues,  we  think  justly,  that 
from  Dr.  Pusey's  own  doctrine  concerning  the  mother  of  Jesus,  he 
ought  not  to  be  ofiended  by  some  of  the  titles  used  in  the  Church  of 
Ro)ne.  Dr.  Pusey  delights  to  call  Mary  the  "  Mother  of  God." 
This  is  a  title  which  to  modern  ears  sounds  like  blasphemy.  Taken 
literally,  it  is  destructive  of  the  "  Catholic  faith,"  for  even  the  creed 
of  St.  Athanasius  docs  not  say  that  the  man  Jesus  was  God,  but  ex- 
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ily  the  contrary,  tliat  He  wfts  "man,  of  the  siiUstancG  of  His 

Fmotter."      A   Gcnerul    Council  decreed  that   Mary  was   Theotocos 

D&ipara,  or  Mother  of  God.     It  must  then  he  received  as  an  article 

of  the  faith  by  all  who  believe  in  the  inftiUibility  of  Councils.     It 

rOriginated  in  the  fond  fimeies  of  such  Fathers  as  St.  Ignatius,  who 

'flays  "  Our  God  was  carried  in  the  womb  of  Mary,"  and  of  St.  Chry- 

aOitoni,  who  speaks  of  the  **  Everlasting"  aa  born  of  a  woman.     It 

is   continued   by  Dr.   Xcwman,  who  docs   not  scruple   to  say  tlmt 

••■  Mary  bore,  suckled,  and  handled  the  Eternal."      Even  with   Dr. 

Pusey  she  is  "  Our  Lady." 

"  Kirenicon,"  Part  III.,  or  the  second  letter  to  Dr.  Newman,  is  a 
defence  of  the  original  positions  of  the  "  Eirenicon."  It  still  muint'.iins 
that  reunion  is  possible  if  wc  ean  treat  with  the  Church  of  Rome  on 
the  Galltcan  principles  as  cxpounrlcd  by  Bossuet.  This  leads  Dr. 
Pusey  to  repeat  the  well-known  arguments  and  facts  against  Papal 
infallibility.  But  the  repetition  of  them  is  an  offence  to  the  very 
party  which  rules  the  Clnirch  of  Pome. 

For  the  spirit  and  claims  of  that  party  we  must  turn  to  Dr.  Man- 
ning's Pastoral.  Some  Roman  Catliolics  and  some  Anglo-CathoHcs 
had  formed  an  association,  and  agreed  to  pray  together  for  the 
reunion  of  Christendom.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  England 
Bubmitted  the  constitution  of  the  "  association  "  to  the  judgment  of 
the  "  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  "  at  Rome.  The  association 
wa.s  condemned,  and  "  Catholics "  were  forbidden  to  pray  with 
Anglicans  for  any  such  object.  The  grounds  of  the  condemnation 
involved  the  condemnation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Aiiglicanj* 
proposed  reunion.  The  "  Congregation  "  said  that  there  were  not 
three  Churches  of  Christ — the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Anglican 
■ — but  only  one  Churclt,  which  was  that  of  Rome.  Christ's  Church 
had  never  lost  its  unity,  and  never  could  lose  it.  Under  pain  of  eter- 
nal death,  it  was  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man  to  enter  the  only 
Church  of  Christ,  wliich  was  that  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Dr.  Manning  described  the  scheme  of  union  as  based,  not  on  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  as  understood  by  Englishmen,  nor  on  the  Council  of 
Trent  us  understood  by  Catholics,  but  in  a  sense  known  neither  to  the 
Church  of  England  nor  the  Church  of  Rome.  lie  declares  it  to  be  as 
impossible  to  bo  saved  out  of  the  "one  fold,"  which  is  that  of  Rome, 
as  it  is  to  be  regenerated  without  baptism.  The  Church  of  England  is 
the  "  Anglican  separation,"  the  Greek  Church  is  the  "  Greek  schism." 
To  call  these  Churches  parts  of  the  Church  Catholic  is  to  destroy 
the  boundaries  of  truth  and  fakehood.  If  these  Churches  are  Catho- 
lic, then  the  infallibility  and  a-cumenicity  of  Trent  must  be  denied. 
Dr.  Manning  says  that  if  Anglicans  appeal  to  Bossuet,  they  must 
believe  with  Bossuet.     The  infallibility  of  the  Pope  may  be  denied, 
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but  there  remains  the  infallibility  of  the  Church.  Bossuet  lived  in 
Catholic  unity,  Anglicans  are  in  separation.  It  is  not  enough  to 
accept  the  decrees  of  Trent  because  we  agree  with  them.  This  is 
mere  private  judgment.  They  must  be  accepted  because  the  Council 
spoke  with  authority.  To  decide,  because  of  evidence,  to  agree  with 
the  Church  in  doctrine,  through  an  exercise  of  private  judgment, 
does  not  make  a  man  a  Catholic.  That  requires  submission  and 
obedience.  It  is  the  Church  which  interprets  both  antiquity  and  the 
Scriptures.  Its  office  is  to  assert,  not  to  argue ;  to  declare,  not  to 
give  reasons.  It  is  no  sign  of  humility.  Dr.  Manning  says,  and  no 
evidence  of  faith,  to  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a  General  Council  of 
Greeks,  Anglicans,  and  Romans,  who  shall  put  down  Ultramontanism, 
declare  the  Pope  fallible,  and  restore  the  Immaculate  Conception 
to  the  region  of  pious  opinions.  True  faith  is  obedience  to  the 
Church  of  Rome;  "other  foundation  can  no  man  lay." 

Of  the  same  tone  and  character  is  Mr.  Harper's  elaborate  work, 
"  Peace  through  the  Truth."  The  Church,  that  is,  the  Church  of 
Borne,  is  the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ,  "  His  Incarnation."  It  is  a 
supernatural  institution,  and  lives  a  supernatural  life.  A  religious 
society,  like  the  Church  of  England,  outside  of  the  "  true  Church," 
has  no  rights.  The  question  is  between  "  the  Incarnate  Word  "  and 
"  a  body  of  men."  To  say  that  the  Church  has  erred  for  twelve 
centuries  is  to  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  failed  in  His  mission. 
The  Church  being,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  Christ,  not  by  a  figure,  but 
in  reality,  from  Him,  through  the  hierarchy,  flows  a  never-ceasing 
stream  of  supeniatural  grace ;  but  it  flows  only  through  those  in 
union  with  the  body.  The  Anglican  priesthood  are,  therefore,  but 
"  high  and  dry "  channels,  without  even  a  globule  of  sacramental 
grace.  In  Dr.  Pusey's  objections  to  the  extravagances  of  Roman 
devotion  Mr.  Harper  only  sees  hatred  to  the  practical  life  of  the 
Church.  The  "dominant  errors,"  against  which  Dr.  Newman  said 
our  Articles  were  chiefly  directed,  are  regarded  as  the  "  perfected 
consciousness  "  of  the  Church.  It  cannot,  wo  think,  be  denied  that 
Mr.  Harper  has  here  caught  the  spirit  by  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
lives.  This  accords  with  the  claims  of  an  infallible  Church.  The  con- 
sistency of  the  ideal  is  preserved.  Our  Reformers  agreed  with  Mr. 
Harper  that  the  popular  superstitions  were  a  part  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  just  on  that  account  they  did  not  trouble 
themselves  to  distinguish  between  authorized  dogma  and  what  was 
commonly  believed.  And  this  is  really  the  vital  question.  It  is 
not  whether  a  harmony  can  be  efiected  between  the  creeds  of  the  two 
Churches,  but  whether  the  two  Churches  can  have  one  life,  one  con- 
sciousness. All  Protestants  have  felt  instinctively,  as  Mr.  Harper 
feels,  that  between  the  Church  of  Englond  and  the  Church  of  Rome 
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there  is  "  u  great  gulf."  On  which  side  arc  the  companions  of  Dives 
or  Lazarus  will  be  a  nittttcr  of  diti'LTcnce.  l$ut  3Ir.  llaipor  is  con- 
sistent with  himself  when  he  s^xiy^,  that  but  for  the  Reformation  in 
England  "  thousands  now  in  hell  might  have  been  eternally  saved." 
Ho  denies  that  there  is  one  well  uiitheuticated  case  of  a  Popo 
fulling  into  error.  The  x\.nfrlieiin  doctrine  of  the  "  Real  Presence," 
even  as  explained  by  Dr.  Pusoy,  is  declared  to  be  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  thtit  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  while  the  history  of  the  *'  Black 
Rubric"  determines,  with  historical  certainty,  that  Dr.  Pusey's  doc- 
trino  is  not  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Harper  announces  a 
"  Second  Series  "  of  Essays,  and  Dr.  Pusey  advertises  a  reply  to  Mr. 
Harper. 

Of  all  the  answers  to  Dr.  Pusey,  we  know  of  none  to  be  compared 
with  that  in  the  Revue  du  Monde  Catholiqne.  It  consists  of  three 
articles  by  a  Jesuit  Father,  written  with  a  fascinating  precision,  with 
a  pr^netrating  insight  into  the  minutest  bearings  of  the  question,  and 
with  a  delicate  raillery  worthy  of  the  happiest  moments  of  Voltaire. 
The  literary  and  theological  value  of  the  "  Eirenicon  "  is  estimated  at 
about  nothing.  The  arguments  are  simply  those  advanced  thirty  years 
ngo  by  Father  Newman,  and  by  the  same  Father  afterwards  solidly 
refuted.  The  Anglicans  reject  the  name  of  Protestant,  and  take  upon 
thorn  that  of  Anglo-Catholics,  **  or  even  CathoHca."  Of  ail  the  Pro- 
testant sects  the  Anglican  is  the  most  inconsequent,  precisely  because 
it  is  that  which  has  preserved  most  Catholic  truth  while  revolting 
against  the  Catholic  Church.  It  professes  to  follow  antifjuity,  and 
yet  there  is  nothing  In  antiquity  more  clearly  proclaimed  by  the  first 
CounciLs,  or  more  energetically  demonstrated  by  the  Fathers,  than 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See.  When  Cardinal  Wiseman  got  the 
Anglicans  upon  antiquity,  he  crushed  them  under  the  weight  of 
decisive  texts.  Anglicans  rest  on  Episcopacj^  because  of  tlie  privi- 
leges which  the  Fathers  say  are  possessed  by  the  bif^hops ;  but  these 
same  Fathers  show  that  the  first  condition  of  enjoying  these  privi- 
leges is  legitimate  appointment-  Catholics  have  always  deniefl  the 
validity  of  the  consecration  of  tlie  Anglican  bishops  imder  Elizabeth. 
With  only  one  exception  they  had  all  been  violently  introduced  into 
their  soes  by  tlie  royal  authority,  and  contrary  to  the  holy  canons. 
From  the  Fathers  the  Anglicans  learned  some  vague  ideas  about  the 
necessity  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  On  the  strength  of  this  they 
pronounced  a  severe  sentence  against  the  Dissenters.  They  even 
called  John  Wesley  a  heresiareh.  More  than  that,  their  simplicity 
was  such  that  they  charged  Catholics  with  quitting  the  great  unity 
of  the  Christian  world.  Anglicans  saw  the  necessity  of  an  autliority, 
but  they  coidd  not  determine  where  it  was  to  be  found.  Article 
XX.  gives  the  Church  a  right  to  propose  decisions,  but  not  to  impose 
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them.     The  Church  has  some  authority  in  appearance,  but  none  in 
reality. 

In  the  early  days  of  "  Anglo- Catholicism,"  Newman  and  Oakley 
simply  maintained  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  could  bear  a 
Catholic  sense ;  but  now  Dr.  Pusey  says  this  is  their  real  sense. 
But  to  make  Dr.  Pusey  a  Catholic  one  thing  is  lacking.  With- 
out that  one  thing  he  will  be  a  Protestant  all  the  days  of  his 
life.  He  wants  that  which  in  itself  constitutes  orthodoxy.  Ho 
wants  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  He  must  believe 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  not  because  of  their  agreement 
with  Scripture  and  tradition,  but  because  the  Church  declares 
them.  It  is  true  he  believes  the  Church,  but  then  it  is  the  Church 
of  another  age — a  Church  which  speaks  by  documents  of  which 
Dr.  Pusey  remains  the  sole  judge.  Like  other  Protestants,  he  still 
exercises  his  private  judgment.  The  only  difference  is  that  they 
interpret  the  Bible  only,  while  Dr.  Pusey  interprets  decrees  of 
Councils  and  writings  of  Fathers.  But  in  both  cases  there  is  private 
judgment  and  an  equal  absence  of  true  faith,  which  is  submission. 

The  Church  of  the  first  centuries  was  infallible,  according  to  Dr. 
Pusey.  That  is  to  say,  Christ's  promise  to  His  Church  was  only 
kept  till  the  Church  was  invaded  by  heresy  and  schism.  The  guides 
of  the  Church  now  are  to  bo  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  But  does 
Dr.  Pusey  know  the  meaning  of  the  Fathers  ?  Their  writings  may 
be  understood  in  many  senses.  Moreover,  if  Christianity  can  only  be 
learned  from  the  Fathers,  what  is  to  become  of  the  multitude  of 
people  who  have  no  time  to  read  either  Fathers  or  decrees  of  Coun- 
cils ?  Did  Jesus  Christ  place  His  truth  within  the  reach  of  Oxford 
doctors  only,  and  not  also  of  infants  and  little  children  ?  There  is 
nothing,  the  French  writer  says,  peaceful  in  Dr.  Pusey's  book  except 
its  title.  It  is  "a  sad  book."  It  proposes  to  unite  "Anglicans" 
and  "  Catholics,"  by  converting  both  into  **  Puseyites." 

The  Reunion  Essays,  published  by  Mr-  Hayes,  are  in  their  way 
curiosities.  We  might  have  given  the  volume  a  word  of  com- 
mendation, but  for  the  utter  inanity  of  three  or  four  of  the 
essays  about  the  middle  and  towards  the  end  of  the  book.  One 
writer  proposes  nothing  loss  than  to  un-Protestantize  and  to 
Catholicize  England.  Another  speaks  of  the  restoration  of  the 
**  Daily  Sacrifice."  One  charges  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  with  "an  overt  act  of  heresy,"  in  striking  out  of  all 
its  books,  at  the  instigation  of  a  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
without  a  protest  from  a  single  bishop,  the  expression  "  Mother  of 
God."  Another  bemoans  the  infidelity  of  the  age,  which  has  almost 
ceased  to  believe  that  there  is  "material  fire"  in  hell.  But  the 
gem  of  the  collection  is  the  Essay  by  "  A  Priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
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Constantinople,"  who  tells  the  Anglicans,  in  tlic  spirit  of  Mr.  Harper, 
that  they  and  the  Roman  Catholics  "  must  hear  the  words  of  truthful 
warning  from  the  unvarying  lips  of  orthodoxy  ;"  that  "the  truth 
which  the  orthodox  hold  must  he  affirmed  "  by  all,  and  that  "  ortho- 
doxy is  ready  and  willing  to  explain  when  the  uninformed  arc 
prepared  to  be  taught." 

"NVith  the  Greek  Church  reunion  is  more  probable  than  with  tho 
Boman ;  but  the  great  interest  of  the  question  turns  on  the  relation 
of  Rome  to  separated  or  national  Churches.  The  claim  which  Rome 
makes  is  peculiar,  and  as  generations  pass,  that  claim  is  increasingly 
urged.  The  events  of  the  passing  liour  t^ike  away  all  hope  that 
those  w^ho  rule  the  Church  of  Rome  will  ever  make  even  a  sign  to 
Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends,  till,  on  bended  knees,  they  receive  from 
the  "  Holy  Father  "  that  blessing  which  will  purify  them  from  the 
birth-sin  of  heresy.  Nor  in  one  sense  do  we  blame  Rome. 
If  it  really  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  it  is  right  in  making  no  sur- 
render. But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  not  what  it  professes  to  be, 
then  Protestants  are  justified  in  the  severest  things  that  they  have 
said  against  it.  If  Mr.  Harper's  view  of  tho  Church  of  Rome 
really  is  the  correct  one,  it  either  is  what  ho  calls  it,  an  "  incarna- 
tion" of  Christ,  or  it  is  Antichrist.  In  the  latter  case  tho  claim 
to  infallibility  wiU  be  its  destruction,  and  Protestants  may  say, 
"  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols,  let  him  alone." 

Wo  might  urge  this  on  "  Anglo-Catholics,"  but  we  are  too  con- 
scious that  their  position  is  not  one  reached  by  reason.  It  is  simply 
due  to  a  certain  tendency  of  mind.  The  same  men  who  are  "Anglo- 
Catholics  "  in  the  Church  of  England  would  be  Ultramontanes  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  There  are  two  tendencies  in  all  Churches.  One 
is  the  disposition  to  rely  on  authority  ;  the  other  is  to  mental  inde- 
pendence. We  sometimes  see  Roman  Catholics  claiming  the  right 
to  reason  for  themselves,  and  Protestants  rejoicing  in  tho  renun- 
ciation of  reason.  Dr.  Pusey,  in  tho  nineteenth  century,  still  looks 
for  grace  coming  through  a  hierarchy,  as  through  a  material  channel. 
Bishop  Jewel,  three  centuries  ago,  was  able  to  say  that  divine  grace 
is  not  given  to  sees  and  successions,  but  to  them  that  fear  God. 

John  Hunt. 
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THEEE  are  signs  and  tokens  that  that  long-lived  but  latterly- 
depreciated  plant,  the  epigram,  is  again  coming  into  fashion 
and  favour.  That  it  is  an  exotic  need  not  be  said ;  but  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  note  that  it  is  probably  owing  to  mis-cultivation  that  it 
has  at  any  time  failed  of  kindly  growth  in  this  country.  Brought 
originally  from  the  Attic  clime,  whore  all  poesy  ripened  of  old  so 
speedily  and  splendidly,  it  suffered  rough  usage  in  the  process  of 
transplantation  :  it  deteriorated  in  tone  and  form  when  it  came 
amongst  the  coarser  captors  of  enslaved  Hellas ;  and  though  a  choice 
band  of  appreciators  did  their  utmost  to  restore  it  to  pristine  fashion, 
when  the  Italo-Latinists  took  it  up  (circ.  1453,  a.d.)  at  the  revival 
of  Greek  literature,  it  fell  again  into  the  spoiler's  hands  when  the 
Frenchman  taught  it  to  grow  according  to  his  standard.  Its  very 
name,  however,  ought  at  all  times  to  define  its  scope  and  limits — to 
be  used  for  purposes  of  inscription  or  superscription,  as  in  the  case 
of  votive  tablets  or  of  memorial  epitaphs :  and,  from  such  use  on 
brass  or  stone,  to  pass  to  the  brief  commemoration,  in  words  of  bright 
and  brief  minstrel-fire,  of  noble  deeds,  important  decisions,  emotions 
of  patriotism,  affection,  love,  gaiety  and  mirth.  If  we  ransack  the 
Greek  Anthology — consisting,  in  round  numbers,  of  some  five  thou- 
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eand  epigrams  by  nearly  five  hundred  writers — the  most  striking 
general  feature  in  it  is  the  absence  of  that  which,  to  modc-rii  notions, 
has  always  seemed  of  the  essence  of  an  epigram — a  sting-Iikc  point. 
Whereas  the  modern  recipe — borrowed  from  the  French,  who  won? 
indebted  for  it  to  the  worse  manner  (for  he  has  many  redeeming 
points),  of  the  Roman  Martial — is  expressed  in  the  lines : — 

"  Take  11  portion  of  wit, 

And  fiitihiuii  il  01, 
Like  a  nctxllo  with  point  and  with  ejre, 

A  point  that  can  wound. 

An  eye  to  look  round, 
And  at  folly  or  vice  let  it  fly ; — " 

that  which  the  Anthologists  seem  to  have  thought  of  most  concern 
was,  that  the  epigram  should  be  brief  as  well  as  sparkling,  concen- 
trate itself  in  a  distich  or  two  that  should  impress,  but  not  pain  or 
tire,  and  leave  behind  a  pleasurable  remembrance,  through  lightly 
touching  some  chord  of  sympathy,  whether  it  were  love,  or  mirth, 
or  occasionally  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  No  doubt  there  are  just 
enough  Greek  epigrams  which  strike  this  last  chord,  to  give  colour 
to  the  view  taken  by  Mtirlial  and  the  wits  who  in  after-days  have 
preferred  his  type  as  to  what  an  epigram  ought  to  consist  of;  and 
it  would  be  a  misstatement  of  facts  to  say  that  the  Greek  Anthology 
has  no  disfigurements  in  the  way  of  impurity  and  indecency,  such  a^ 
modern  literature  would  justly  bann.  But — as  a  rule — indelicacy, 
scurrility,  lampoonery,  can  bo  imputed  to  but  few  out  of  the  main', 
whilst  there  is  scarcely  one  that  docs  not  exemplify  the  fine  clear  wit, 
the  union  of  brevity  with  singleness  of  drift  and  brilliancy  of  execu- 
tion, which  make  the  tout  ensrmbk  of  a  Greek  epigram  "a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever."  Gazing  forth  from  the  outlook  of  the 
Anthology  at  the  subsequent  history  of  epigrammatic  literature,  wo 
shall  no  doubt  here  and  there  rest  our  eye  upon  epigrams  and 
epigrammatists  that  have  won  name  and  remembrance  principally 
through  sharpening  the  arrow  of  smart,  bitter  words  :  but  these  have 
not  permanently  influenced  our  own  or  any  other  literature ;  whereas 
the  Greek  epigram,  and  the  medlieval  Latin  epigram,  which  is 
moulded  on  its  type — nay,  even  the  better,  truer,  and  finer  touches 
of  the  Jfarlialian  epigram — have  borne  a  part  in  studding  other 
literaturo  (prose  and  poetry  in  different  proportions)  with  gems 
shining  anew  m  fresh  settings,  and  by  undimmed  lustre  attesting 
original  and  enduring  worth. 

The  taste  of  the  present  day,  it  should  seem,  is  setting  in  the 
direction  of  this  elder  and  better  type.  Mr.  Booth,  an  octogenarian 
collector  and  compiler  of  infinite  zeal  and  industry^  found  that  tlie 
"first  thousand"  of  his  "  Epigrams,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  pub- 
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lished  in  1863,  had  not  sufficient  samples  of  ancient  epigram  to 
satisfy  the  demand  for  it ;  and  also,  we  suspect,  discovered  that  it 
was  a  mistake  in  these  days  to  give  admission  to  the  sort  of  epigram 
— much  in  vogue  a  century  ago — in  which  personality  and  scurrility 
was  the  chief  feature.  Two  years  later  he  put  forth  another 
"  thousand,"  or  rather  an  entirely  remodelled  volume,  wherein  the 
curtailment  of  that  which  was  purely  personal  and  sting-fraught 
allowed  much  ampler  room  for  callings  from  the  Greek  Anthology' 
and  from  another  rare  and  till  then  little- rifled  garland,  the  "Deliti®  " 
of  the  mediaeval  epigrammatists.  Though  this  latter  treasure  had 
been  almost  forgotten  in  our  day,  until  an  article  in  the  Quarferhi 
(No.  233)  sent  Mr.  Booth  to  the  examination  of  it,  between  the  pub- 
lication of  his  first  and  his  second  volumes,  it  had  served  as  a  rich 
but  often  unacknowledged  mine  to  our  earlier  poets  and  epigram- 
matists; and  it  is  with  interest  and  satisfaction  that  we  find  the 
latest  editor  of  epigrams,  Mr.  Dodd, — whose  volume  "  The  Epigram- 
matists," indeed,  has  suggested  our  present  article, — not  only  alive 
to  the  rich  material  which  the  mediaeval  epigrammatists  have  to 
yield,  but  also  quick  and  acute  in  tracing  the  influence  of  these 
upon  our  poets  and  poetry.  He,  like  the  mcdiacvalists,  elects  the 
model  of  the  Greek  epigram  ;  and  in  his  just  remarks  (p.  xxi.  Introd.) 
upon  the  prejudicial  eflects  of  Martial  on  modern  epigram,  bears,  it 
may  be,  a  trifle  too  hardly  on  an  ofiender  who,  after  all,  gave  his 
readers  and  imitators  a  choice,  and  cannot  be  made  answerable  for 
their  choosing  the  bad  and  leaving  the  good  behind  them.  There  is 
some  reason  for  supposing  that  at  the  present  day  we  are,  for  the 
most  part,  better  Greek  scholars  than  Latin  :  and  this  may  in  part 
account  for  the  sweeping  verdict  apt  to  be  pronounced  on  Martial's  pal- 
pable faults,  without  any  extenuatory  mention  of  his  tenderer  touches 
and  his  exquisite  little  bits  of  landscape  and  rural  picture.  "We  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  over  and  above  what  has  been  done  for  Martial 
by  Booth  and  Dodd  by  way  of  specimen  extracts  in  translation,  there 
is  a  field  for  some  lover  of  epigrammatic  literature  to  give  us  a  fuller 
and  a  fairer  taste  of  his  best  material ;  just  as  there  is  also  a  field  of 
Greek  and  mediaeval  epigram  yet  unfurrowed,  that  would  repay  with 
interest  an  intelligent  uptumer  and  cultivator.  A  modest  and  a 
promising  worker  in  this  way  is  Mr.  Richard  Garnett,  who  has 
shown  much  taste  and  skill  in  the  little  volume  of  "  Idylls  and 
Epigrams  "  which  he  published  last  year.  A  few  original  epigrams, 
which  he  has  inserted  among  his  translations,  are  so  clever,  bright, 
and  "  Greekish,"  that  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  he  will  not  desert  the  field 
which  he  has  so  happily  entered — a  hope  in  which  we  are  sure  our 
readers  will  join  after  perusing  the  extracts  from  his  volume  with 
which  we  are  able  to  make  them  acquainted  in  passing. 
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Mr,  Dodd's  recent  volume  haa  this  advantage  over  its  precursors, 
that  its  arrangement  is  chronological,  and  so  iutrodueoa  us  to 
epigram  writers  as  well  as  epigrams.  It  is  thus  rendered  easier  to 
take  a  general  view  or  to  deal  with  a  particular  portion  ot"  the 
history  of  epigrams  by  help  of  Lis  manual,  than  by  the  unsystematic 
collections  of  a  century  ago,  or  even  the  far  more  available  uiid 
amusing  pages  of  Mr.  Booth.  We  propose,  with  it  for  guide,  to 
glance  at  some  few  fruits  of  the  tree  of  epigram,  at  various  pcriwls 
of  its  growth, — not  binding  ourselves  to  strict  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Dodd's  samples  and  specimens  when  it  seems  to  us  we  can  find 
better  j  but  freely  and  gratefully  availing  ourselves  of  the  broad 
lines  which  be  lays  down,  and  occasionally  exhibiting  upon  these 
lines  translations  from  other  quarters  than  those  to  which  he  has 
availed  himself  of  access.  To  Major  Macgregor's  complete  version 
of  the  Greek  Anthology  a  word  of  warm  commendation  is  duo  at 
this  point.  An  Indian  officer,  who  at  fourteen  years  of  oge  ex- 
changed the  place  of  an  alumnus  of  Dr.  Valpy's  famous  school  at 
Reading  for  that  of  a  subaltern  in  one  of  our  Indian  regiments,  and 
wbo  afterwards  added  to  his  occupations  that  of  an  active  and  able 
banker,  this  accomplished  man  retained  to  the  end  of  hla  days  the 
keenest  love  for  the  pages  of  the  Anthology,  and  found  time — in 
addition  to  other  literary  work— to  reproduce  it  in  English.  Ills 
tusk  was  too  heavy  to  admit  of  being  achieved  with  even  oxcelleucc 
of  execution.  In  many  pieces  a  critical  ej'e  may  miss  a  nice  point, 
that  lurks  rather  than  stands  out  boldly  in  the  original.  But  as  a 
whole,  bis  translation  is  u  marvel  of  good  taste  and  labour ;  aud  no 
volume  on  epigrams  can  afford  to  evince  an  ignorance  of  it.  His 
pages,  however,  arc  more  useful  for  reference  and  comparison  than 
as  a  history  of  epigram  :  for  which  reason  Mr.  Dodd's  volumo  is 
likely  to  serve  as  a  useful  introduction  and  handbook,  with  which 
English  readers  may  approach  the  Major's  less  carefully  arranged 
heap  of  quarried  treasures. 

From  the  threshold,  however,  of  Mr.  Dodd's  work  we  should  like 
to  clear  away  a  good  deal  of  what  is  not  strictly  epigram.  From 
Sappho,  for  in!>.tancc,  liis  extracts  arc  manifestly  irrelevant;  if  wo 
except  one  which  is  not  set  down  in  its  chronological  order,  but 
occurs  in  a  page  of  notes  upon  a  kindred  epigram  b}'  Philip  of 
ThcBsnlonica.  The  version  given  by  ilr.  Dodd  is  that  of  Fawkes, 
a  prolific  translator,  who,  like  so  many  of  his  own  age,  and  of  later 
days  also,  seems  to  have  ignored  the  wholesome  hint  of  the  old  Greek 
epigram  (Jacobs,  201,  i.  p.  181),  that  many  lines  detract  from  the 
merit  of  an  epigram.  The  original,  consisting  of  four  linos,  is  by 
Fawkes  spun  out  into  six  ;  and  so  there  aTiHcs  a  departure  from  the 
unadorned  simplicity  of  a  talc  which  the  Muse  of  Greek  epigram  was 
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ever  fond  of  telling — of  the  "  Epithalamie,"  as  Herrick  would  have 
put  it,  being  converted  into  an  Epitaph.  It  is  found  in  Jacobs,  i.  50, 
iii.,  and  Fawkes's  version  is  in  p.  45  of  Dodd.  "We  substitute  a 
truer,  though  less  ornate  version : — 

"  This  dust  was  Timas,  who,  or  ore  she  wed, 
For  death's  dark  couch  exchanged  the  hridal  bed. 
In  keen  regret  for  whom  each  virg^  mate 
Hor  lorelioat  locks  doth  shear  and  consecrate." 

This  epigram,  however,  with  one  or  two  others  extant,  is  sufficient 
to  entitle  Sappho  to  rank  with  the  earliest  Greek  epigrammatists  of 
whom  we  have  any  record,  Cleobulus  of  Lindus,  a  tyrant  and  sage 
(B.C.  586),  coming  betwixt  her  and  Anacreon,  whose  slender  claims 
to  notice,  in  this  walk  of  poetry,  must  pale  before  those  of  the  far 
more  famous  epigram  writer  of  the  same  century,  Simonides.  This 
poet's  perfection  in  this  kind  of  poetry  is  happily  caught  up  and 
approximately  reproduced  in  the  English  versions  of  Mr.  Sterling, 
of  which,  perhaps,  Mr.  Dodd  has  been  a  little  too  chary,  giving 
room,  in  one  instance,  to  a  friend  (whose  contributions  to  the  trans- 
lated portion  of  the  volume  will  be  distinguished  by  the  letter  C), 
with  perhaps  too  easy  and  confiding  an  acquiescence.  The  epigram 
in  question  is  entitled  the  "  Young  Greek  Exile's  Grave,"  and  is  to 
be  found  in  Jacobs,  i.  76.  Ixxxix. 

(Tw/ia  fiiv  dXXo^air^  *revd(i  k^vic'  iv  ik  ct  irot-rtp, 

KXiiffOiviQ,  Ei^i'ivifi  fioip'  fcixcv  Oavarov 
vXaZofttvoy.  yXvKtpov  Si  fuXifpoyoQ  olicaSt  v6arov 

I'lfiirXaKii;,  ovS'  iKtv  Xiov  is  ififtppvrtiv. 

G.'s  version  runs  : — 

"  A  foreign  knd  enwraps  its  dust  around  thee, 
And  foreign  waves  by  Euxine  strand  surround  thee. 
No  more  for  thee  thy  home,  thy  native  shore  ! 
To  Chios'  sc<a-girt  isle  thou'lt  come  no  more." 

But  it  needs  not  to  be  a  fastidious  critic  to  desiderate  here  the 
l(ixev  irXafo/xcvoj'  of  the  second  verse,  and  the  honey-sweet  epithets  of 
"  home  "  in  the  third.     We  hazard  a  substitute  in  what  follows ; — 

"  'Tis  foreign  earth  that  shrouds  thee.    Destined  fate 
Caught  thee  a-roaming  in  the  Euxine  strait, 
Barred  thy  return,  and  robbed  thee  of  the  smile 
Of  homo,  sweet  home,  in  Chios'  sea-girt  isle." 

Of  C.'s  version  of  an  epigram  attributed  to  Plato,  in  p.  17,  we  can 
speak  more  warmly ;  and  taking  a  long  chronological  leap  to  Diotimus 
(b.c  275  circ),  the  same  translator's  version  of  a  "  Winter-thunder- 
storm in  Greece  "  (Jacobs,  i.  186.  x.)  is  neat,  true,  and  tasteful : — 

"The  gentle  herd  returned  at  evening  close, 
Untended  from  the  hills  and  white  with  snows : 
For,  ah !  lliorimachus  beneath  the  oak 
Sleeps  his  long  sleep,  touched  by  the  lightning  etroko."    (P.  26.) 
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To  take  another  skip  over  a  few  pages,  we  come  upon  an  unfathered 
translation  in  Mr.  Dodd,  of  the  "  Cupid  turned  Ploughman  **  of 
Moschus,  (p.  30).  It  is  not  amiss,  but  for  neatness  and  pith  we  prefer 
Mr.  Gamett's,  which  is  aa  foUows  : — 

"  Cupid,  pert  urchin,  did  himself  unload 
Of  bow  and  torch,  and  wallet  take  and  goad. 
And  bulls  reluctant  'neath  the  yoke  constrain. 
And  trace  the  furrow,  and  disperse  the  grain, 
And  looking  up,  '  Good  weather !  Jove,  or  thou 
Shalt  be  a  bull  again,  and  drag  this  plough.' "    (P.  4.) 

The  same  writer  imports  more  ease,  too,  than  C,  into  his  transla- 
tion from  Melesger  (Jac.  i.  31,  cviii.)  anent  "  The  Bee  that  settled  on 
his  Mistress's  Neck  "  (Dodd,  p.  38  ;  Gamett,  Ep.  xxx.),  and  g^ves  us, 
to  our  thinking,  happier  specimens  than  Mr.  Dodd  of  this  delightful 
epigrammatist.  In  his  36th  epigram  he  catches  Meleager  in  his  most 
sportive  vein,  and  hits  off  to  a  nicety  the  playfulness  of  the  Greek 
(Meleager,  xvi.) : — 

*'  Friends,  when  I  breathe  no  more  (and  'tis  well  known 
That  I  am  principally  skin  and  bone ;) 
See  that  my  urn  this  epitaph  presents, 
'  Cupid  to  Pluto  with  his  compliments.' " 

In  the  only  couplet  of  Meleager's  "  Murmur  of  Love  "  (Jac.  i.  17, 
liii.)  which  he  translates,  Mr.  Gamett,  too,  is  more  successful  than 
Shepherd,  whose  entire  version  is  given  in  p.  36  of  Dodd.  In  the 
Greek  the  last  lines  are — 

[w  irravoi,  fi^  koX  iror'  IfinraoOai  /iiv,  'Epttrtc, 
oiSar',  ajTOiTTfivai  i'  oiiS*  oaov  laxvtri. 
"  Oh  Love  I  that  flew  so  lightly  to  my  heart, 
"VlTiy  arc  thy  wings  so  feeble  to  deport  f  " 

A  leap  from  Meleager  over  half  a  century  will  bring  us  to  Leonidas 
of  Alexandria  and  Philip  of  Thessalonica ;  and  of  the  epigrams  by 
the  former  Mr.  Dodd  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  sample  than 
**  The  Mother  and  Child,"  which  gave  Hogers  the  idea  for  his  well- 
known  lines.  C.'s  version  does  not  quite  compass  the  second  and 
fourth  lines  of  the  Greek,  but  we  cannot  withhold  what  is  in  itself  so 
pretty  a  picture  : — 

"  Lysippe's  infant  noarod  the  steep  cliffs  brow, 
And  instant  would  have  passed  to  depths  below. 
But  the  fond,  lore-taught  mother  bared  her  breast, 
And  back  ho  sprung  to  that  safe  home  of  rest."     (P.  43.) 

That  by  the  same  hand  on  "  Xerxes  and  the  dead  Leonidas,"  is  so 
laxly  translated  that  we  substitute  another,  which  will  be  found 
nearer  to  the  Greek : — 

"  When  Xerxes  saw  his  patriot  focman  slain, 
Staught  in  his  cloak  to  shroud  him  he  was  fain 
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Of  regal  dye.    Then  found  the  corpse  a  voice. 
'  A  traitor's  fee  was  never  Spartan's  choice. 
With  shield  for  shroud  thy  Persian  gauds  I  hate ; 
And,  Spartan-like,  would  knock  at  Hades'  gate.'  " 

Of  Lucian  and  Lucilius — epigrammatists  with  more  of  a  comic 

vein  than  most  who  wrote  in  Greek — Mr.  Dodd  scarcely  gives  the 

most   characteristic   specimens.      That  of  the   latter,    "  A   Miser's 

Dream  " — 

"  Flint  dream'd  he  gave  a  feast :  'twas  regal  £are : 
And  hanged  himself  in  *s  sleep  in  sheer  despair,"     (P.  48.) 

is  an  exception,  to  which  C.  has  done  full  justice ;  and  his  "  Miser 
and  the  Mouse  "  is  well  known  in  Dr.  Jortin's  version  and  others. 
Mr.  Gamett's  version  may  be  a  novelty : — 

"  A  miser  in  his  chamber  saw  a  mouse, 
And  cried,  dismay 'd,  *  What  dost  thou  in  my  house  V 
She,  with  a  laugh,  '  Good  landlord,  have  no  fear, 
'Tis  not  for  board,  but  lodging  I  came  here."     (P.  55.) 

A  characteristic  epigram  of  Lucian  on  a  Garden  Priapus,  rendered 
into  English  by  Mr.  Gamett,  may  also  be  given,  as  supplementar}'  to 
Mr.  Dodd's  specimens : — 

"  Priapus  by  devout  Actemon  placed, 
Protector  of  his  garden's  wintry  waste. 
Warns  all  disposed  to  search  its  bounds  for  pelf, 
That  there  is  nought  to  steal  except  himself."    (P.  46,  Garoott.) 

In  one  of  the  two  epigrams  translated  by  C,  with  which  Mr.  Dodd 
represents  the  Samian,  Nicarchus,  of  the  second  century,  a.d., — 

"  Phido  nor  hand  nor  touch  to  mo  applied ; 
Fever'd  I  thought  but  of  his  name — and  died,"     (P.  52.) 

one  finds  the  germ  of  Martial's  epigram  (vi.  53)  and  an  evidence,  one 
out  of  many,  that  he  did  not  ecorn  to  borrow  from  the  Greek.  Mr. 
Dodd  has  nothing  to  tell  about  the  biography  of  that  graceful 
epigrammatist,  Rufinus,  of  whom  readers  will  conceive  a  favourable 
estimate  from  the  translation  of  an  ejiigram  "  On  the  Transitoriness 
of  Youth  and  Beauty,"  p.  52,  though  to  the  version  there  given  we 
prefer,  as  more  equal-lengthed  and  compact,  Mr.  Gamett's  version  in 
"Idylls  and  Epigrams,*'  p.  11  : — 

"  A  various  wreath  these  hands  have  woven  for  thee, 
Dark  violet  and  moist  anemone  ; 
Pliant  narcissus,  bloom  of  rosy  bowers, 
And  lily,  Rhododea.     ISIay  the  flowers 
Thy  lofty  pride  to  lowlier  thoughts  persuade ; 
Like  thee  they  bloom,  and  thou  like  them  must  fade." 

Xo  name  is  attached  to  the  happy  version  (p.  57)  of  Palladas* 
epigram  *'  On  Human  Life,"  which  may  have  in  it  the  germ  of 
Jacques'  famous  "  All  the  world's  a  stage,"  &c. ;  but  one  of  the  best 
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translations  of  this  section,  "  Cupid  in  the  (.'up,'*  an  epigram  of 
Julius  JEgyptUfs,  is  translatetl  by  Bishop  IMomJield.  A  glance  at  it 
will  serve  to  sho^r  the  bviglit  idea  of  the  Greek  poet,  and  justify  the 
Italo-Latinist,  Naugerius,  who  got  a  wrinkle  from  it  for  his  pretty 
epigram  to  Iliella,  translated  in  p.  58 : — 

•'  WhUe  for  mj  fiiir  a  wronth  I  twinod, 
Lovo  in  tilt!  lofccs  lay  rt'clincJ. 
I  seized  tlie  tray :  the  muntliiig  cup 
Received  him,  and  I  dmntc  him  up. 
And  now,  confined,  tlio  fouthcrod  guest 
Beuls,  atoi-ms,  and  flutters  in  my  breast." 

A  number  of  other  pretty,  graceful,  witty,  and  humorous  epigrams 
might  be  instanced  that  do  not  find  translation  in  either  of  the  books 
which  head  our  article.  But  this  is  onlj'  natural.  "  Chacun  il  son. 
gout."  The  accidents  of  taste,  fancy,  or  a  translation  at  hand  have 
of  course  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  or  that  selection.  One  would 
like  to  have  seen  Agathias,  and  Paul  the  Silcntiary,  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  Theocritu.s  and  Callimachus  of  the  Alexandrian  period  more 

(fully  reprcseuted.     A  livelier  impression  of  the  Theocritcan  epigram 
woidd  have  resulted  from  citation  of  this  from  Calverlev — 
thoi 
shoi 


'  Friend,  Otilio  of  Symcuse  gives  thee  this  charge. 
Never  venture  out  drunk  on  a  wild  winter  night  \ 

1  did  so  and  died.     My  posBessionB  were  larg^. 

Yet  the  tmf  that  I'm  clad  in  is  etrange  to  mo  quite." 


Another   on    "  Oaicus's  Bank,"  commonly  given   to   Theocritus, 

though  referable  perhaps  rather  to  Artemidonus,  the  grammarian, 

should  have  been  translated  by  D.  or  C.     Wc  give  it  as  Chypraan. 

I       translates  (Ep.  23)  : — 

^W^  ''  With  slningor  and  with  citizen  tlio  same 

^^^^^-  1  deal :  your  own  dep.dit  take  away, 

^^H^^  Paying  the  charge :  excuse  let  otherti  fitune, 

^^^"^  ilis  debts  Caicus  e'en  at  night  will  pay." 

^B       Turning  to  the  Latin  epigrammatists,  what  strikes  ua  most  is  their 

H  poverty,  with  at  most  two  exceptions,  in  quality  and  in  quantity. 

~   The  section  allotted  to  them  by  Mr.  Dodd  has  to  bo  eked  out  with 

ode  and  elegy,  with  Tibullus  and  Propertius.     Cjitullus,  no  doubt, 

set  the  fashion  to  Martial,  and  has  a  few  pretty  epigrams,  and  the 

H  Latin  Antliology  will  suppl}'  here  and  there  a  happy  specimen  ;  but 

^  of  Roman  epigram   Martial  has  the  lion's  share,  and  he  is  liable  to 

the  charge  of  turning  the  clear  Greek  stream  into  a  less  wholesome 

current.     Still,  after  regret  for  these,  wc  are  bound  to  give  hini 

\^-   credit  for  a  residuum  of  neat  littley^wj*  d'omprit,  perfect  in  kind,  ami 

^P  in  high  favour  with  even  the  correcter  mediu^valists.    To  Mr.  Dodd's 

~   samples  of  Martial's  vein,  in   their  ehrouologicui  place  or  in  ilUistra- 

notes,  might  have  been  added  not  a  few,  which  exist  in  clever 
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and  happy  English  versions.  His  latest  editor,  Mr.  Paley,  does 
Martial  no  more  than  justice  when  he  says  that — 

"  His  wit  is  of  that  peculiarly  pointed  and  brilliant  kind  which  mast  be 
felt  to  bo  appreciated.  It  is  wit  in  the  very  highest  and  most  perfect 
clefiDitiou  of  it.  A  single  word  at  the  end  of  an  epigram  perhaps  contains 
the  point  of  the  whole  thing,  or  a  '  double  entendre,'  or  a  turn  (wapa 
irpoffSoKmv)  different  from  what  you  thought  was  to  come,  gives  the  colour 

to  the   epigram Although  fun  is  his  liking,  paihos  is  his  forte. 

Many  of  his  epigrams  breathe  the  most  exquisite  tones  of  sentiment  and 
affection."* 

This  side,  however,  of  Martial  can  only  be  fairly  looked  at  by  one 

who  can  read  him  in  the  original.    While  such  epigrams  as  i.  75 ; — 

"  Dimidium  donare  Lino  quam  credere  totum 
Qui  mavolt,  mavolt  perdere  dimidium." 

"  Lend  8ponge  a  guinea !    Ned,  you'd  best  refuBe, 

And  give  him  half.    Sure,  that's  Plough  to  lose !  "  (Booth) ; 

or  vi.  12  : — 

*'  Jurat  capilloB  esse,  qnos  emit,  nios 
Fabulla:  nnmquid,  Paule,  pejeratP" 

"  The  golden  hair  that  Ghdla  wears 

Is  hers,  who  would  have  thought  it  P 
She  swears  'tis  hers,  and  true  she  swears, 
For  I  know  where  she  bought  it."    (Harington) — 

liave  tempted  heU  esprits  to  translate  them,  it  is  a  more  serious  cost 
of  pains  and  skill  that  is  required  for  turning  into  English  verse 
those  tenderer  and  more  sentimental  pieces  of  this  Itoman  epigram- 
matist, to  which  perhaps  Mr.  Amos,t  in  his  prose  samples  has  done 
more  justice  than  the  verse  translators.  Mr.  Gamett,  in  Ep.  157  of 
his  little  book,  gives  token  of  an  aptitude  for  the  representation  of 
this  pleasing  aspect  of  Martial;  but  he  has  limited  his  drafts  on 
Martial  to  three  or  four  epigrams,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  a  trans- 
lator, who  reproduces  worthily  such  of  this  poet's  remains  as  lament 
the  premature  death  of  the  young,  evince  an  appreciation  of  stead- 
fast conjugal  love,  rejoice  over  a  friend's  safety,  or  commemorate 
fraternal  love  with  a  just  admiration.  Bits  of  description,  like 
"  Faustinus's  Farm  "  (iii.  68),  running  over  fifty  lines,  can  only  be 
called  "  epigrams "  by  courtesy ;  and,  though  not  a  few  of  these 
vindicate  Mr.  Paley's  estimate  of  Martial  "  as  a  perfect  master  of 
Latinity,"  he  is  best  known,  and  likely  to  remain  best  known,  to 
moderns  by  those  short  and  sparkling,  but  too  often  scurrilous,  or 
adulatory  squibs  and  trifles,  which  his  patrons  paid  for,  and  by 
which  he  lived.  By  these  it  was  that  he  placed  epigram  on  the 
narrow  basis  which  it  came  afterwards  to  occupy,  and  set  a  rule  of 
"  sharp  point,"  which  became  a  sifie  qud  non  in  the  eyes  of  French 

*  Paley  and  Stone's  "  Martial,"  Pref.  p.  viii. 

t  "  Martial  and  the  Modozns,"  by  Andrew  Amos,  Esq. 
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and  Englisk.  We  must  leave  to  others  the  representation  of  what 
we  must  esteem  Martiars  higher  and  bettor  vein,  and  pass  on — lor 
there  is  little  else  to  linger  upon  in  classical  Latin  epigniuis — to  the 
mediGDval  epigrammatists,  who  drank  deep  at  the  Greek  sources 
reopened  by  the  labours  of  John  Loscaris  and  the  patronage  of 
Lorenijo  do  Mcdicis,  and  who  repaid  the  price  of  their  draughts  in 
libations  of  very  pure  and  refined  Latin  versification.  These  afiect 
for  the  most  part  tho  Greek  model,  though  now  and  then  they  give  a 
taste  of  Martial's  humour  and  satire.  Their  chaplets  are  generally 
woven  of  Attic  flowers.  Although  the  influence  of  these  medievalists 
on  modern  English  poetry  bus  been  not  inconsiderable,  it  has  been 
80  little  acknowledged,  that  till  recently  it  was  well-nigh  forgotten- 
Mr.  Booth  first,  and  now  again  Mr.  Dodd,  have  taken  a  hint  from 
the  article,  above  referred  to,  in  the  Quarterhf  Review,  and  multiplied 
largely  tho  few  specimens  of  translation  from  medii^val  I^atin 
epigram  which  ita  writer  included  in  bis  survey.  More  ia  yet  to  be 
done.  The  pieces  brought  to  light  are  mainly  taken  from  Abraham 
Wright's  "  Dclitiao  Delitiarum,"  a  small  IHrao,  wbich  ia  itself  a 
selection  from  selections.  The  fertility  of  the  writers  of  whom  be 
gives  specimens,  defies  the  friendly  and  zealous  efforts  of  their 
English  champion,  and  the  reader  who  cares  to  attack  the  squat, 
bulky,  close-printed  tomes  which  enclose  these  writers  in  their 
fulness,  will  find  amidst  much  repetition  of  frivolous  conceits  not  a 
few  gems  hitherto  unseen  of  common  eyes,  one  writer  praising  his 
Phillis,  another  complimenting  his  Ilielln,  and  all  exhibiting  infinite 
skill  in  imparting  variety  to  tho  old,  old  story.  Mr.  Dodd's  work, 
by  means  of  its  copious  annotations,  enables  us  to  trace  the  loans 
contracted  by  those  that  came  after  upon  Greek,  Latin,  and  mediojval 
Latin  epigram  in  their  turns ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  evade  the  con- 
clusion that  the  last-named  model  was  in  highest  favour  with  mimy 
English  poets.  •*  They  were  well  known,"  he  remarks  in  his  pre- 
feco,  p.  xxiv.,  "  to  Pope  and  a  few  of  our  greater  poets,  and  have 
exercised  an  imjKJrtiint  influence  over  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  them,  by  displaying  a  style  of  epigram-writing,  pure  as  the 
Greek,  but  more  humorous  ;  and  lively  as  Martial,  but  gencruKy  free 
from  hia  coai'seness  ;*'  and  he  goes  on  to  noto  that  in  epigram- 
collections  of  the  last  century  are  to  be  found  frequent  imitations  of 
their  worse  specimens,  i.e.,  those  most  in  conformity  with  Martial's 
type.  What  is  passed  oft'  as  an  original  English  epigram  in  the 
'*  Poetical  Farrago  "  : — 

"  How  fitly  joined  the  lawj'er  and  his  wifo  ! 
He  moves  at  bar,  sad  uhu  ut  home,  the  strifo," 

is  a  translation,  in   reality,  "  from    the    Latin  of  Petrus  ^gidius, 

Peter  GHes,  of  Antwerp."     (P.  xxv.) 

tt2 
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We  cannot  pass  in  review  as  much  as  even  a  tithe  of  the  speci- 
mens from  this  class  of  epigrammatists  which  the  pages  of  Booth 
and  Dodd  exhibit  or  suggest,  although,  as  has  been  said,  these  pages 
do  but  give  a  limited  supply.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better,  while  noticing 
any  that  particularly  strike  us  in  them,  to  supplement  these,  where 
we  have  the  means,  with  our  own  versions  of  others  from  the  same 
hands.  Thus,  at  any  rate,  something  will  have  been  added  to  the 
store,  which  is  still  small,  something  which  may  serve  till  better 
samples  are  provided. 

Mr.  Dodd  has  been  sparing  of  specimens  from  a  very  good  and 
early  epigrammatist,  Janus  Pannonius  (a.d.  1434 — 1472).  These 
we  take  leave  to  supplement  with  two  others,  of  true  epigrammatic 
flavour  in  the  original,  and  we  trust  not  unintelligible  in  our  copy. 
They  need  no  heading,  for  they  tell  their  own  story  : — 

"  Pirating  Virgil,  thou  art  apt  to  use 
His  loans  on  Homer  as  a  fair  excuse. 
Quit  shalt  thou  be :  nay,  placed  on  poet*xoll, 
If  only  thou  wilt  steal  as  Virgil  stole." 

"  The  verses,  Paul,  you  sent  me  to  correct, 
Eetum,  by  pencil-marks  at  faults  unspecked : 
Yet  boast  not,  nor  delusive  hope  prolong, 
'Tis  idle  to  mark  £Eiults,  where  all  is  wrong." 

From  an  early  French  poet,  Martialis  Monerius,  Mr.  Dodd  trans- 
lates a  humorous  epigram  on  one  who  lost  a  wooden  leg  at  Cal^, 
which  comes  out  happily  in  English : — 

"  When  'gainst  Cal6s  the  Gallic  forces  drove, 
Machon,  a  soldier,  raw,  but  smart,  by  Jove, 
To  the  tall  rampart's  height  most  boldly  dashed. 
When  thro'  his  wooden  leg  a  bullet  crashed : 
'  All  right ! '  he  cried,  '  I  am  not  hurt  a  peg,' 
At  home  I've  got  in  store  another  leg."     (P.  103.) 

From  Sannazaro  (1458  a.d.)  he  has  some  half-dozen  by  various 
hands,  of  various  excellence,  but  none  more  characteristic  in  the 
original,  or  better  translated  than  the  lines  "  De  amore  fugitivo " 
("  Delit.  Delitiarum,"  p.  112)  beginning  "  Quaeritat  hue  illuc 
raptum,"  and  translated  in  Mr.  Garnett's  "  Idylls  and  Epigrams  "  by 
his  father,  the  Rev.  R.  Gamett.     It  runs  : — 

"  Fair  Venus  seeks  her  son  with  anxious  eyes. 
Who  close  concealed  within  my  bosom  lies ; 
What  can  I  do,  who  with  Uke  reverence  own 
The  empire  of  the  mother  and  the  son  P 
If  he  remains,  my  breast  no  peace  will  know ; 
If  1  betra}'  him,  he  becomes  my  foe ! 
Then,  Cupid,  stay,  but  ah !  be  not  unkind ! 
For  ne'er  wilt  thou  a  safer  shelter  find." 

We  cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Dodd  on  his  sole  specimen  of  Car- 
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linal  Bembo,  an  elegy  rather  llian  epigram  on  the  death  of  Politian. 
He  had  better  given  two  little  couplets;  one  on  a  Itipdog'a  tleaLb, 
the  other  on  that  of  Eaphael.     The  first  may  be  Englished  :— 

"  Whut  is  thorp,  %vht>lp  Bembino,  that  thy  lord  denies  to  theeP 
From  whom  thou  hiiat  thy  came,  thy  tomb,  and  tearful  elc^y  ;" 

the  second : — 

"  Here  Raphael  lies.    While  ho  Uvod,  Nature's  dread 
Wua  base  defeat ;  but  death,  uinco  ho  is  dc;id  I  " 

Not  a  bad  epigram  from  Euricius  Cordua,  a  German  poet  and  phy- 
sician of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  given  by  Dodd  from  the  Qentlemans 
Magazine  (xciv.)  : — 

"  Three  faces  wears  the  doctor :  when  first  sought, 
An  angfel's ;  and  a  god's,  tho  cure  half  wrought ; 
But  when,  that  ctiru  complete,  bo  ijocks  hia  foe, 
The  devil  looks  then  loaa  terrible  than  he."     (P.  110.) 

Lnd  it  would  be  the  more  interesting  if  we  coxild  trace  it  home  to 
him.  Unfortunately  the  Latin  of  it  ia  not  given  in  the  larger  and 
more  copious  "Dclitiae/'  to  which  one  refers  for  whut  does  not 
appear  in  Wright ;  so  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  know  whether 
this  epigram  waa  based  on  professional  experience.  Wc  have  had  a 
like  ineffectual  hunt  after  the  Latin  original  of  the  "  Lover's 
Wreath,"  translated,  it  is  said,  from  Uiero  Angerianua,  in  the  linth 
page  of  Dodd  ;  and  this  although  Ca?lia  is  celebrated  almost  ad 
nauseam  through  at  least  sixty  pages  of  that  amatory  epigrammatist. 
We  confess,  however,  that  it  may  have  been  overlooked.  Those 
Italo-Latinists  go  the  round  of  possible  compliments  to  their 
mistresses  in  most  amusing  assiduity,  and,  when  this  Is  exhausted, 
often  resort  to  paradox.  Thus  one  of  them,  of  whom  31  r.  Jlochl  htw 
three  specimens,  two  from  the  Quarterly  lterk'u\  in  pp.  lUl-H, 
Balthazar  Bonifacius,  after  divers  conceits  ancnt  his  fair  rhillis, 
has  one  ("Delitite  Delitiarum,"  p.  1)1)  "  in  Phillida  lu-^cam  ;"  "  Ad 
pictorera,"  Wc  will  vouch  for  tlio  exactness,  though  not  so  sanguine 
as  to  the  elegance,  of  our  own  Eoghsh  version  : — 

"  Painter,  my  Phillis"  featiiros  do  not  dtiubt 
To  piint  with  their  jjole  blpmiah— one  eyo  out ! 
Ix)ve  cIo8<?d  her  loft  eye,  not  to  spoil  or  nuiim, 
But  Ihat  her  right  might  tiiko  more  ccrtjiin  aim." 

One  has  heard  of  it  being  said  of  a  pretty  girl,  similarly  circum- 
stanced, that  if  she  had  only  one  eye,  that  was  a  piercer !  This 
Bonifacius  must  have  had  a  penchant  for  "  luseai,"  unless  "  Chari- 
elitu,"  whom  ho  celebrates  in  an  epigram,  quoted  by  Dodd  in  p.  L37, 
was  only  Phillis  under  another  name.  But  these  Latiutsts  did  not 
always  stick  to  the  sentimental.  Two  SiMnples  of  tho  epigrams  of 
;w  Alciati   of  Milan,  a.d.   1492 — 1000,   arc   to    bo   found   in 
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p.  122  of  3ifr.  Dodd,  and  may  be  said  to  represent  the  classico- 
aentimental  style  ;  but  another,  not  given  by  ]Mr.  Bodd,  has  arrested 
our  attention  by  its  sirailarity  to  a  fable  of  liabrius  and  of  -^sop  in 
its  chief  featm-es,  though,  oddly  enough,  in  the  fabulists  a  hoy,  and 
in  the  epigrammatist  a  hitc^  plays  the  chief  part,  contrariwise  to  what 
might  have  been  expected.  It  is  on  the  text  of  "  Mal^  parta  maid 
dilabuntur,"  and  we  give  English  and  Latin : — 

"  Milvus  odax,  niraisp  qupm  nauRoa  lorsfmt  escn\ 
'  Hui  mihi,  nutter'  ait, '  viscera  ab  ore  flaunt' 
nia  autom :  'quid  ilea  't  cur  haic  tua  visc«ra  credas? 
Qui  rajito  vivons  sola  alifna  %'omi8.'  "     ("  DeliU"  p.  68.) 

"  A  greedy  kite,  ty  sickness  overta'en, 
Unto  its  mother  sadly  did  complain  ; 
'  Alrifl !  good  mother,  all  is  ill  -n-ith  mc ! 
This  nausea  turns  my  inside  out,  d'ye  see  ?  * 
*  Weep  not,'  said  ahc, '  nor  others'  losses  moan, 
Who  lirca  on  oUicrs'  bowela,  spares  his  own ! '  " 

TVe  shall  be  excused  for  toning  down  in  English  the  outspoken 
plainness  of  the  Latin ;  and,  in  token  that  we  do  not  reckon  this  the 
more  congenial  vein  of  epigram,  will  return  to  the  better  tone,  more 
in  accordance  with  the  present  taste. 

To  fulfil  this  promise  we  must  not  tarry  with  George  Buchanan, 
whose  epigrams  afl'ect  Martial  and  his  sarcasm,  longer  than  to  draw 
attention  to  a  capital  translation  of  one  of  his  best  by  Mr,  J.  O.  W. 
Haweis,  which  is  reprinted  from  Notc&  and  Queries,  by  Mr.  Dodd,  in 
p.  125.  Buchanan  treated  his  Leonoras  with  less  deep  homage 
than  his  Italian  brethren  of  the  epigram  poured  at  the  feet  of  a 
Phillis  or  a  Ctelia.  Perhaps  climate  had  something  to  do  with  this. 
To  turn  from  him  to  his  contemporary,  Jerome  Amalthei,  is  to  taste 
honey  after  gall-  Amalthei's  verses  to  Hiella  beginning  "  In  me 
oculos  quoties,"  &c.,  are  a  pretty  conceit,  for  which  Mr.  Booth  gires 
the  Qutirterhj  reviewer's  version  as  an  equivalent,  and  Mr.  Dodd 
the  following  anonjnnous  lines  : — 

'*  On  me  my  lovo,  HieEa,  casta  her  eyes, 
And  then  so  oft  my  love,  Uiellii,  sighs ; 
Hence  the  flames,  brightened  by  her  breath,  which  dart 
Prom  thoAo  deep  orbs,  to  a^es  bum  my  heart." 

The  same  Italian's  conceit,  "  On  an  Iloui'-glass  as  the  Lovei 
Tomb  "  (Dodd,  p.  125)),  is  almost  worthy  to  rank  beside  his  jfar- famed 
epigram,  **  On  two  beautiful  monoculi "  [Lumine  Aeon  dcxtro,  &c.] ; 
in  the  selection  of  a  version  of  which  wo  cannot  but  think  Mr.  Dodd 
unfortunate.  Of  Joannes  Secundus — the  author  of  the  "  Basia,"  and 
sometime  Latin  Secretary  to  Charles  V.,  a  prettier  and  briefer  sample 
may  be  taken  from  James  Wright's  "  Sales  Epigrammatum  "  than 
the  epigram  on  Charinus,  of  which  Mr.  Dodd  gives  Whaley's  version 
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(p.  131).  Here  is  Wright's  specimen,  a  prqpo9  of  Ilercidcs  bearing  a 
Gapid: — 

^  Ante  quibus  coolum  f uerat  love  pondus,  cudem 

Nunc  gravis  est  humciis  sarcina  i)ar\nia  Amor." 
"  Once  the  vast  heavens  ■wore  light  to  thee :  now  Love, 

A  little  boy,  doth  far  too  heavy  prove." 

And  of  Theodore  Beza — ^whoae  "  three  wives  "  may  be  a  myth 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  Poschasius's  witty  epigram  (Dodd,  p.  1JJ3 
ad  Jin.),  but  whose  Greek  learning  and  share  in  the  Rcfonnation 
abroad  are  matters  of  historj',  it  is  more  interesting  to  note  the 
modesty  shown  in  his  distich, — 

"  Brovem,  Zoile,  dicis  hunc  libcllum , 

0  si  possit  idem  omnibus  \-ideri." 

"  My  book  to  yon,  0  ZoiluB,  seems  too  snudit 

1  only  wish  it  would  seem  so  to  all ! " 

than  his  laboured  common-places  on  the  fame  of  Erasmus  and  Luther 
(Dodd,  pp.  135-6).  A  propos  of  Muretus's  graceful  epigram  on  "  Venus 
Anadyomene,"  of  which  a  translation  is  given  by  Mr.  Dodd  in  p.  137, 
a  paradoxical  epigram  is  introduced  from  Fetronius  Afrunius,  the 
subject  of  which  is  a  lady  inflaming  her  lover  by  well-plied  snow* 
balls !  The  conceit  is  an  odd  one,  but  not  unprecedented  in  the 
medisBvalists.  Jerom  Angerianus,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  bus  resorted 
to  it  in  one  of  his  amatory  epigrams ;  and  it  occurs  in  others  of  his 
school.  Of  Pascasins,  or  Pasquier,  a  genial  French  epigrammatist, 
A.D.  1615,  Mr.  Dodd  gives  five  or  six  specimens,  longer  and  sliortor. 
The  versions  of  two  of  these^  to  a  Physician  and  to  Harpalus,  may  bo 
compared  with  James  Wrighf  s  versions,  which  are  as  follows  :— 

(1)  "Your  pains  are  tree  to  mo.    The  gift  is  braro. 
Bat  yet  not  worth  the  hazard  of  s  graro." 

(t)  **Tt«  poor  his  heir  makes  Harpahn,  that  he 
Who  nbodid.  be  so  mighi  w«ep  nnfeignedly." 

A  version,  by  the  same  hand,  of  Joseph  J.  Hcaligcr's  distich,  **  On 
the  Fear  of  Death," — 

"The  fear  of  death  is  worse  than  death :  wo  may 
Contemn,  we  cannot  ahon,  tho  fatal  day," 

is  worthy  to  supplement  the  sole  specimen  of  this  epigrammatist  in 
Dodd.  Another,  and  that  a  curious  one,  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  is  to  bo 
found  in  Booth,  p.  161.  The  subject  is  "  Lexicography,"  and  Jjord 
Neaves,  the  translator : — 

"  Is  there  a  wruU-h  whose  crimes  a  ecntcncc  crave 
Of  toil  and  VMure,  till  h«  P,-a';h  the  gravo '" 
Lit  not  the  mi//  his  waatc-d  l/Ofly  wear ! 
I/:t  not  IIm:  mine  imm<:nK;  him  in  d<;iipair. 
*  Make  dvA.ifjmri*:» ' — U;  th^  'i/y;m  a»«igned  ; 
An  oHuiT  jiunisLments  an;  there  combin«-'l.** 
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The  point  of  this  epigram,  it  miist  be  allowed,  was  sufficient  for  its 
day ;  but  now  that  co-operation  is  successfully  applied,  it  is  no  longer 
a  penal  serritude  for  life  to  embark  in  lexicography. 

The  Welshman,  Owen  or  Audoenus,  who  wrote  so  many  good 
Latin  epigrams,  deserves  to  be  better  known  of  his  countrymen  than 
he  is  in  the  present  day.  He  is  often  witty ;  and  not  seldom  points 
a  moral  with  classical  brevity.  Here  is  a  distich  from  Hayman's 
"  Quodlibets,"  a  nearly  contemporary  collection  of  original  and  trans- 
lated epigrams  :— 

"  Sweet,  let  thy  soul  be  smooth  as  is  thy  skm  I 
As  thou  art  fair  without,  bo  so  within." 

An  epigram  of  Owen's,  which  we  have  never  seen  translated, 

"  Stultorum  Bedlem,  nebulonum  regia  Sridetcell, 
Utrum  harum  mavis,  ingrediare  licet," 

hits  off  a  dilemma  as  puzzling  in  other  days,  it  would  seem,  as  in 
our  own.  The  space  which  we  can  spare  for  the  medisevalists  is 
well-nigh  exhausted ;  but  we  must  just  notice  two  more  of  them, 
Bauhusius  the  Jesuit,  and  the  Scotch  minister,  Ninian  Paterson.  To 
the  former  we  draw  attention  chiefly  to  show  that  he  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  ten  lines  on  Fortune,  wherein  Mr.  Dodd  reproduces  a 
pithy  Latin  epigram  of  six.     The  Latin  runs  : — 

"  Siccine  in  hnmania  ludis,  sors  perfida,  rebus, 
Et  sancta  b«llum  cum  ratione  geris  f 
Dives  prolis  eget  Proclus  dux ;  pignora  Lauso 

Ter  tria  sunt :  jnolis  non  eget,  satis  ^et. 
Yertito  cceca  Tyche :  da  cui  rapis,  et  rape  cui  das ! 
Lauso  aliquid  Proculi,  Lausi  aliquid  Proculo." 

It  could  hardly  be  that  expansion  of  such  an  epigram  should  result 
in  aught  but  failure  ;  and  Mr.  Dodd  here  is  both  prolix  and  rugged. 
We  are  constrained  to  offer  an  altemative  version,  of  corresponding 
length  to  the  Latin : — 

"  Is't  thus,  Jade  Chance,  that  thou  with  men  dost  play, 
And  wage  keen  war  with  reason's  better  way  ? 
Proclus  is  rich  but  childless ;  children  nine 
Has  Lausus,  who  for  brass,  not  bairns,  doth  pine. 
Blind  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel !    By  '  give  and  take,' 
Richer  make  Proclus,  richer  Lausus  make !  " 

Paterson  came  fifty  years  later  in  date,  and  that  for  which  we 
linger  awhile  upon  his  name  and  verses,  is  his  exceptional  praise  of 
conjugal  affection.  This  is  not  noticed  by  Mr.  Dodd ;  but  one  who 
has  waded  through  the  larger  "  Delitias  "  cannot  be  unaware  that 
the  complimentary  epigrams  are  more  often  addressed  ad  amicam 
than  ad  vxorem.  This  is  not  so  in  Paterson,  who  herein  does  not 
follow  Buchanan.    Paterson  has  a  tribute  to  his  wife  in  a  six-line 
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fgram,  entitled  *'  Conjugmui  Felix."  It  is  a  trifle  commonplace, 
and  WD  prefer  to  cite  his  criticism  on  "  Woman  *'  genemlly,  with,  our 
translation  of  it : — 

"  QtKP  \fi\\n  Elysio  miscros  prius  crpiilSt  horto, 
Itt'ttulit  amissi  fniniiia  regiiu  poji ; 
Ultima  natuTBC  eapientia  machina :  s<h1  qiiA  ^ 

Si  mala,  nil  pejus,  si  bona,  nil  meliiia." 

"  To  men,  from  Eden  erst  thro'  woman  driven, 
Woman  restores  the  forfeit  realm  of  heaven ; 
An  all-wise  Maker's  latest  work  is  eho. 
Ilia  btiit,  if  good,  His  worst,  if  bad  she  be." 

And  now  to  part  with  these  pleasant  companions,  some  of  whom, 
and  not  the  least  pleasant,  we  have  felt  iinablo  so  much  as  to  name, 
and  to  glance  at  the  large  field  of  modern  English  t^pigram,  most  of 
the  cultivators  of  which  have  got  their  cue  from  one  or  other  of  the 
three  sets  of  models  we  have  been  discussing.  The  elder  Wyat,  for 
example,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Mary,  Sir  John  Ilariiig- 
ton  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  and  Sir  John  Davies,  the  lawyer  and  poot, 
savour  strongly  of  Martial's  spirit.  The  second  of  this  trio,  indeed, 
when  not  a  direct  translator,  is  a  manifest  imitator  of  the  Latin 
epigrammatist.  The  old  Eton  grammar's  first  example  of  a  dative 
after  "  verba  dandi "  is  the  gist  of  Ilarington's  distich  "  On  Fortune," 
and  his  epigram  "  On  Qalla's  Hair  "  is  only  a  lengthier  paraphrase  of 
Martial.  Davies  reminds  us  of  the  Latin  poet  in  tone  rather  than 
form  or  phrase,  and  his  epigram  upon  a  mushroom  nobleman  and 
his  airs  and  graces  is  worth  referring  to,  apart  from  the  copious  and 
H  happy  parallels  with  which  Mr.  Dodd  bcstuds  it : — 

H^  **  When  Prisciu,  ruisod  from  low  to  high  estate, 

^H  Bode  through  the  itreeti  in  pompoiu  jollity ; 

^ OtuoA,  his  poor  familiar  friend  of  late, 

^^^^^^^E  I'espake  him  thus, '  Sir,  now  you  know  not  me.' 

^^^^BF  <  'Tis  likely,  friend  (qooth  Priiciu)  to  be  to, 

H  For  at  this  time  mye^  I  do  not  know  :•"     (P.  182.) 

Hayman,  Parrot,  and  others  of  the  same  date,  strike  us  as  a  crosu 
between  Martial  and  the  Cambro-Briton,  Owen,  while — to  skip  over 
a  century — such  epigrams  as  "A  Reasonable  Affliction"  (p. 283) 
show  that  Prior  went  chiefly  to  the  former  for  pattern  and  matter : — 


"  In  A  dark  comer  of  the  hoa«e 

Poor  Uelen  wAm,  and  aoba,  and  criea 

She  will  not  aee  kar  loring  •pooM, 
Nor  her  nun  dear  pioqoet  aUiaa : 

TTnlaaa  tktjlai  ktr  ^f^rvtes, 
Bhc'il  e'en  mep  out  bcr  eyea." 


^^^Ko  return  to  Elizabethan  days,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Ben  Jonson 
^^^M  a  smack  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  ;  the  Greek  in  such  picoes 
as  **  Life  and  Dutth  "  (Dodd,  p.  lOlJ,  and  the  epitaph  on  Sir  John 
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Roe,  a  line  of  which  is  seemingly  borrowed  from  Antiphanes,  the 
Greek  comic  poet,  and  is  one  form  of  our  phrase,  "  Not  lost,  but  gone 
before;"  the  Latin — ay,  and  Martial's  best  Latin — in  those  beautifid 
epitaphs  to  his  children  and  yoimg  ohonstera,  which  will  be  read 
with  admiration  so  long  as  the  English  language  lasts.  Mr.  Dodd 
traces  Jonson's  influence  in  an  epitaph  by  Aaron  Hill,  a  prime 
epigram-writer  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  the  resemblance  is  as 
much  to  the  credit  of  HiU's  taste  at^of  Jonson's  ideal.  Drummond  of 
Hawthomden,  Browne  of  Brilannia'a  Pastorals,  Herrick,  and  their 
lesser  contemporaries,  clung  more  to  ttieGre^ ;  whilst  in  Carew,  and 
one  or  two  others,  we  fancy  there  are  trace&of  the  mediserali^.  The 
evidence  for  Browne's  authorship  of  the  famous  eptaph  on  **■  Sidney's 
sister,  Pembroke's  mother"  (Dodd,  2I8< — 19),  upsetting  aa  it  do^the 
ascription,  of  it  to  Ben  Jon^on,  is  a  rare  curiosity  of  literature,  on 
which  we.  must  not  dilate;. but  rather  pass  on  to  an.  epigram  of  a 
somewhat,  later  date,  and  of  a  less-known  authox,.  Dr.  Jiohn  Strode,  a 
Canon  of  Christ.  Church,  which  probably  owes  its.  ezistenoe  to  the 
original  of  Strato  (Jacobs,  iii;  75 ;  xxx.  of.  Doddi  p.  2^0).  Strode'a 
aichly-expressed  conceit  ia  as  follows : — 

"^'My-  lore  and  I  fdv  kiasaa  played: 

She  would  keep  stakes ;  I  was  content ; . 
But  when  I  won,  she  would  be  paid> 

1%i8  made  me  ask  her  what  she  meant; 
'  Pray,  since  I  aee  (quoth  she)  your  wiaag^ing  vain, 
Take  your  own  kiasea;  give  ma  mine  again.'  " 

With  tiiis  exception  the  English  names  cited  hitfaerta  are  not 
unknown  to  poetic  fame;  but  the  English  epigram  throve  en  less 
splendid  soil.  We  know  little  of  John  Heath  who  published  epigrams 
(a.d.  1610) ;  but  his  lines  "  On  the  Death  of  Beatrroe" — 

"  In  Beatrice  did  all  perfectiens  grow, 
That  she  could  wish,  or  Nature  ooi^  bestow ; 
When  Death,  emuaonxed  o£  that  excellence, 
Straight  grew  in  love  with  her,  and  took  her  hence,"  (P.  209,} 

are  an  early  and  beautiful  expres»on  of  a  fancy  of  which,  in  our  day, 
Longfellow  has  availed  himself  in  his  linbs  "There  is  a  Ileaper 
whose  name  is  Death."  Another  little-known  epigranunatist  of  the 
same  date  is  Thomas  Freeman,  in  one  of  whose  epigrams  we  note 
the  early  use  of  an  old  English  proverb : — 

"  Virtue  we  praise,  but  practise  not  her  good ; 
Athenian-like,  we  act  not  what  we  know. 
So  many  men  do  talk  of  Robin  Hood, 

Who  never  yet  shot  arrow  from  hit  bow." 

According  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  the  earliest  occurrence  of  this  pro- 
verb in  our  literature  is  about  a.d.  1600. 

That  which  will  constitute  the  great  value  of  Mr.  Dodd's  volume 
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its  cliTOTiological  and  biographical  arrangement,  nnd  it  would  be 

y  too  pleasant  to  the  writer  to  run  on  through  the  later  pages  of 

e  epigrammatists,  and  tarry,  at  will,   where  there  seemed  good 

cntortainnient.     We  dread,  however,  lost  it  should  be  said  that  the 

rirtue  of  an  epigrammatist  has  not  extended  to  him  that  criticizes. 

Wo   shall,   therefore,  just  glanco    at   one  or  two   lower  types   of 

modem  epigmm,  note  two  or  three  of  the  modems  who  have  really 

enriched  epigram  literature,  and  then  make  an  end.     One  of  the 

l^sorts  of  modern  epigram — -affected  by  Dean  Swift  and  others  who 

might  have  disdained  it — is  •♦  bathos."      In  p.  292  Mr.  Bodd  gives 

us  an  instance  of  this  in  Swift's  "  Power  of  Time,"  an  epigram,  the 

first  two  couplets  of  which  are  g^nd  and  general,  while  the  third 

isoncentrates  itself  in  the  particular  application  of  the  whole  to  a 

Welsh  divine's  old  cassock.     It  is  true  that  the  trick  is  traceable  to 

the  Greek  Lucilius,  but  it  was  unworthy  of  him ;  and  it  could  only 

have  been  in  caricature  of  such  catchpcimy  devices  of  the  Muse  that 

Dr.  Johnson  extemporized  the  stanzas  anent  the  "  hermit  hoar,  in 

solemn  cell."     It  crops  out,  however,  in  tho  da3ra  of  Prior  and  hia 

successors  :  and  is  a  trifle  less  creditable  head  work  than  those  *'  plays 

on  words  "  and  "  surprises  "  {imph  Trpoo-SoKiW)  which  have  from  time 

to  time  been  tho  vogue  in  epigram- writing.      Of  the  former,  one  of 

the  best  is  Francis  Fuller's  distich    "  On  a  Left-handed  Writing 

Master,"  p.  297>— 

"  Thougk  Nature  thee  of  thy  rig)it  hand  bereft, 
Right  well  thou  wn'tost  "with  the  hand  that's  left  ;" 

and,  ill  this  kind,  tho  reward  of  merit  is  just  so  much  kuSos  as  attaches 
to  a  puu.  The  latter  is  of  Greek  ancestry  ;  but  the  best  example  of 
it  is  in  Leigh  Hunt's  version  of  a  French  epigram  "  On  Hanging  as  a 
Cure  for  Disappointment." 

*'  'Tib  done  ;  I  yield ;  adieu,  thou  cruel  fair, 

Adieu,  th'  averted  face,  tli'  luigracioua  check ! 
I  go,  to  die,  to  fiaiah  all  my  cart-, 
To  hmig^. — To  hang^? — Yos,  round  another's  neck."  (Dodd,  p.  18,  note.} 

But  Lord  Erakine's  epigram  "  On  French  Taste  "  is,  as  Rogers 

marked,  "  not  bad  "  for  a  play  on  words ; — 

"Tho  French  haro  taate  in  all  they  do, 
Which  we  are  quite  mthout ; 
For  Nature,  that  to  them  gave  svht. 
To  us  gave  only  gout."     {P.  4630 

d  Thomas  Campbell's  resort  to  a  "  surprise  ** — in  compliance 
with  the  importunities  of  a  young  lady  that  he  write  something 
.original  in  her  album — 

"  An  orig^nrU  Bomcthing,  fair  maid,  you  would  wlo  ms 
To  write — but  how  bIuiH  I  begin  ? 
For  I  fear  I  havo  nothing  original  in  me — 
Excepting  '  Original  Win,'  "     (P.  496,) 
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was  justifiable  and  even  commendable  under  the  circumstances. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  fame,  or  ambition — who  would  covet  to  be 
remembered  by  such  ephemeral  trifles,  and  who  would  not  rather 
have  written  such  an  enduring  memorial  of  genius  as  Dr.  Young's 
"Wit"  [As  in  smooth  oil,  &c.,  p.  3J2],  Aaron  Hill's  "Modesty" 
[As  lamps  burn  silent,  &c.,  p.  313],  or  that  beautiful  but  unfathered 
epitaph  "  On  Two  Twin-sisters  "  (p.  314),  to  which  it  is  curious  that, 
amidst  many  cases  of  appropriation,  no  one  has  hitherto  advanced  a 
claim  ?  or  the  perfect  epitaph  "  On  an  Infant "  (Dodd,  p.  342) 
which  is  traceable  to  Samuel  Wesley,  the  orthodox  brother  of  the^ 
better-known  John  and  Charles  ?  or  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge*« 
epitaphs  "  On  an  Infant  "  (p.  489),  and  Hartley  Coleridge's  "  On  a 
Mother  and  Three  Infants  "  (p.  511)  P 

"  From  CJod  thoy  came,  to  God  thoy  went  again  ; 
Ko  siu  tbey  knew,  and  knew  Init  little  pain : 
And  here  thuy  lie,  by  thdr  fond  mother's  side, 
Wlio  lived  to  love  and  lose  them — then  she  died." 

These  concentrations  of  poetic  genius  add  a  precious  page  to  ot 
jliterarj'  history  :  these  will  outlive  the  endless  sparkles  of  a  le 
estimable  cleverness,  of  which  the  highest  effort  is  a  pun,  a  retort,! 
or  a  repartee.     There  is  as  much  scurrility  as  wit  in  Dr.  Woloot's 
I  epigram  to  Dr.  Geach  about  "Asses'  milk"  (Dodd,  453)  ;  and  simple 
I  spite  might  have  produced  Rogers'  distich — 

"  Ward  has  no  hooiii  they  say,  but  I  deny  it : 
He  has  a  heart,  and  f^ets  his  speeches  by  it."  (P.  481.) 

Wo  could  almost  wish  that  in  such  works  as  those  of  Mr.  Booth 
and  Mr.  Dodd  those  epigrams  which  have  the  merit  of  grace,  finish, 
and  Greek  refinement  could  be  distinguished  from  those  which  go  in 
for  wit  and  point  of  a  biting  kind  by  separate  sections.  Another 
division  or  subdivision  would  be  between  genuine  and  spurious  or 
shallow  wit,y^w.r  (Vuprit  and  personalities.  The  Fellow  of  Trinity, 
who  pronounced  the  "a"  in  Euphrates  short,  was  fair  game  for  Per- 
son's Latin  distich  (472) ;  but  a  distich  worthier  to  live  is  Schiller's 
on  the  "  Best  goveraed  State,"  which  has  a  xmiversal  not  a  personal 
point.     In  Lord  Lyttou's  version  it  runs — 

"  How  tho  best  stato  to  know  ?    It  is  found  out ; 
Like  the  best  woman — that  least  talked  about." 

Wo  advocate  a  sifting  and  sorting,  nay  more,  a  weeding  of 
epigrams,  in  the  persuasion  that,  under  censorsbip,  the  epigram  is  a 
branch  of  poesy  which  it  were  impolitic  to  let  drop  into  desuetude. 
Not  only  is  it,  as  Mr.  Dodd  urges  in  p.  xxxviii.  of  his  Introduction,  a 
field  in  which  those  may  exhibit  talent  whose  powers  would  have 
been  ill-adapted  for  a  more  sustained  effort ;  not  only  does  it,  as  an 
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exercise,  tend  to  promote  terseness,  conciseness,  eleg-auce  in  a  writer's 
prose,  as  well  as  poeti-y  ;  not  only  does  it  serve  as  a  brief  record  of 
history,  and  a  photographie  glimpse  at  manners  and  customs — but 
it  ia  in  itself  a  standings  engine  of  coramemoration  for  whatever  is 
good,  gallant,  biiglif,  gracious,  and  beautiful,  m  that  shape  and 
fashion  most  adapted  for  everlasting  remembrance.  The  valour  of 
a  Leonidas,  the  devotion  of  a  fond  mother,  the  special  chann  of 
some  peerless  beauty,  may  thus  live  and  flourish  through  the  lapse 
of  ages.  And  it  is  not  the  less  a  virtue  of  the  epigram,  that,  if  it 
has  a  fling  at  the  abstract  and  not  the  concrete,  vices  and  follies 
rather  than  the  vicious  and  foolish,  it  doos  good  service  prospectively 
as  well  as  at  the  time  being.  But  it  is  apt  to  nm  riot,  without  censor- 
ship, and  to  wander  from  its  scope  and  limits,  through  misapprehen- 
sion and  miaapprceiation.  "Non  omnia  possumus  oranes."  He 
that  sits  down  to  turn  out  an  epigram  and  indites  a  Hquib,  has  never 
properly  understood  his  task.  Of  course  there  is  a  still  graver  dis- 
qualification— duluess.  A  college  of  wits  should  exist  to  stifle  dull 
epigrams.  And  such  there  are,  written  by  the  sort  of  men,  whoso 
old  jokes  coll  up 

"A  luiightor  grown 
Most  vre&Tv,  since  bo  often  laughed,  that  mon 
Look  ahnoet  sad  upon  the  jest  outworn ;" 

and  whose  puns  fall  dead  upon  the  ears  of  those  who  have  to  endure 
them.  Of  a  supposed  writer  of  such,  Mr,  Gamett,  whom  we  have 
already  quoted  more  than  once,  has  the  following  original  epigram : — 

"  Fired  with  the  thirst  of  Famo,  thun  honeat  Sam  : 
•  I  will  Hriae  and  write  an  epigram.' 
An  opic,  Sam,  would  still  more  glorious  bo, 
And  much  moro  easily  achieved  hj'  thee." 


Jaues  Daties. 
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18  THEEE  A:N^Y  "AXIOM  OP  CAUSALITY"? 


*AXXo  /liv  ri  i<TTi  TO  n'riop  rtp  avn,  aWo  c'  iriTvo,  aviv  ov  rb  alrtov  avK  iv  wot'  titi 
oiTiov. — Plat.  Phtedo,  99  ii. 


THR  cultivation  of  tlie  ^Natural  Sciences  has  advantageously 
contracted  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  Came,**  which  formerly 
was  identified  (aa  its  derivative  "  Hera  use"  stiD  is)  with  every  answer 
to  the  question  '*  W/it/  ?"  and  was  said  to  lurk  in  the  conditional 
clause  of  every  hypothetical  proposition.  But  now,  we  withdraw 
the  word  both  from  the  /injtcal  <j round  of  a  belief  (causa  cognoscftidi), 
and  from  the  infcnkpcmlcncc  of  mathematical  magnitudes  (causa 
cMcndi),  We  do  not,  with  Aristotle,  call  thot  premisses  of  a  syllogism 
the  causes  of  the  conclusion  (An.  Post.  I,  ii.  22),  and,  with  Spinoza, 
the  essence  or  definition  of  Substance,  the  Cause  of  its  existence.  And 
though  we  say  "//  two  circles  touch  each  other  internally,  their 
centres  and  point  of  contact  will  bo  in  the  same  straight  line/*  wo 
do  not  speak  of  the  internal  contact  as  the  eause  of  straightness  in 
the  uniting  line.  The  order  of  consecutive  thought  is  expressed  by 
the  word  ^*  Reason,"  The  relations  with  which  mathematical  truth 
is  concerned  have  no  origin  or  consecution  inter  sc ;  but  exist  in 
reciprocal  interdependence,  which  may  be  traversed  in  various  orders. 
Were  there  only  an  unchanging  universe,  there  would  be,  in  tho 
modem  sense,  no  Cause  and  Eflect.  Between  "  Things"  as  such, 
this  relation  cannot  exist;  it  rfx^\rQ&  Phenomena.     It  is  only  witli 
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the  causa  naHceinU  that  we  have  now  to  do.  We  speak,  no  doubt,  of 
objects, — a  glacier,  a  coal-bed,  uq  asteroid, — beiug:  caused  by  this 
or  that ;  but  only  as  having  assumed  their  present  form  in  time. 

Cliange  alone,  however,  does  not  suffice  to  give  entrance  to 
causality.  A  body  existing  in  a  state  of  uniform  rectilinear  motion 
would  be  always  under  change,  but  the  change  would  not  be  an 
eflFect ;  nor  for  the  body's  movement  through  one  segment  of  its 
course  should  we  assign  as  cause  its  movement  through  the  pre- 
vious segm^ent.  Successive  stages  of  continuous  and  unvaried  change 
do  not  constitute  the  relation  :  the  two  terms  must  be  hettrogcueous. 
There  are  thus  two  marks  of  an  effect :  it  mast  be  a  phenomenon,  and 
not  homogeneous  with  the  Cause,  Whatever  carries  these  marks 
obliges  us  to  look  beyond  itself ;  for  what  ?  for  its  origin  in  some- 
thing diifereut.  This  ditlerence  might  be  satistied  either  by  simply 
another  phenomenon^  or  by  what  is  other  than  phenomenon. 

1.  Sup|)oso  the  Cause  to  be  another  p/tcnomenon ;  in  what  does  the 
relation  between  the  two  consist  ? 

L  Is  it  in  Time -succession  ?  Is  habitual  antecedence  tantamcunt 
to  Causality  ?  Thi.s  hypothesis  is  already  excluded  by  the  rule  of 
heterogeneity  already  givou,  for  habitual  antec:cdence,  belonging 
equally  to  successions  of  the  like  and  of  the  unlike,  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  satisfying  this  rule.  After  using  up  the  resources  of  habitual 
sucoessiou,  we  should  therefore  still  have  to  set  up  a  supplementary 
law  of  Thought,  that  every  change  must  be  referred  to  something 
other  than  its  own  prior  stage. 

2.  Is  it  in  Sequence  -\-  IltterogencUy ;  so  that  where  two  diiferent 
phenomena  are  invariably  successive  in  the  same  order,  the  prior  is 
cause  of  the  posterior  ?  Not  so,  unless  the  blossoms  of  the  almond 
arc  the  cause  of  its  leaves ;  and  low  water  the  cuuso  of  high ;  and 

•  the  off  fore  leg  of  a  horse  movos  his  hind  near  one  ;  and  the  fall  of 
the  leaf  is  the  cause  of  winter ;  and  (to  recur  to  an  old  example  not 
yot  tortured  to  death)  night  the  cause  of  day,  Successions  of  this 
kind,  constant  yet  independent  of  each  other,  wo  can  couceivo  multi- 
plied to  any  extent.  Suppose  them  to  be  universal,  so  as  to  occupy 
the  whole  Held  of  observation.  There  would  still  be  laws  of  invari- 
able order;  deilnite  rules  of  co-existence  and  succession,  securing 
the  means  of  prediction  ;  but  no  causality.  Premonitory  signs  are 
still  something  short  of  causes. 

3.  Is  the  shortcoming  remedied  by  stipulating  that  the  sequence 
shall  be  ^^  uncoHdiiioual"  .^  By  decorating  his  "invariable  antece- 
dent "  with  this  now  mark,  Mr.  Mill  conipletos  its  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  Cause.  First,  let  us  see  whether  we  have  got  here  a  new 
mark  at  all.  When  does  nn  antecedent  become  invested  with  this 
"  unconditionality  "  of  relation?    When  upon  ils  presence,  whatever 
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else  may  be  or  not  be,  the  second  plienonienon  regularly  happena. 
Wliether  it  has  this  .haracter  or  not  can  bo  learned  only  by  letting 
all  other  conditions  absent  themselves  by  turns,  and  so  reveal  their 
indifference  to  the  result ;  and  finding  the  residuary  element  to  be 
the  sole  constant.  Wliat  we  discover  thus,  however,  is  nothing  bvit 
our  old  acquaintance  "  invariablenoss,"  cleared  by  comparison  with 
its  inconstant  companions.  Or,  in  order  to  make  "  uncondltjon- 
ality  "  mean  more  than  "  invariableness,'*  shall  wo  insist  that  the 
antecedent  is  to  be  the  sol©  condition  "requisite,**  on  the  occurrence 
of  wliich  the  second  plienomenon  is  "  f^mr  to  happen"  and  "in'/lfhllow 
in  ant/  muf"  /  Hnw,  then,  um  I  to  know  such  an  antecedent  when 
I  see  it  ?  What  test  do  you  give  me  of  this  exclusive  requiaitcnesSj 
— this  sureness  to  happen  ?  If  it  be  anything  else  than  the  old 
invariableness,  it  cannot  bo  got  out  of  your  time-succession  ;  but 
assumes  a  cognition  of  tu^cen^ittf  other  than  that  of  habitual  sequence, 
a  certainty  of  the  future  other  than  lies  in  the  juxtaposition  of  prior 
and  postHrior;  lii  short,  it  is  not  from  foreseeing  its  sequel  in  the 
future  that  we  recognise  anything  as  Cause  ;  but  from  knowing  it 
as  Cause  that  wo  are  sure  of  its  sequel.  Either,  therefore,  the  mark 
"unconditional"  i.s  simply  "invariuble**  over  again;  or  else  the 
iTjle  given  to  us  is,  "  T»ke  an  antecedent :  see  that  it  is  invariable: 
mind  that  nothing  else  is  requisite :  and  you  have  the  Cause" — a  pre- 
scription more  prudent  than  instructive^ 

It  is  a  vain  attempt,  then,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  remarks,  "to 
reason  away  the  coiiiK'ction  of  cause  uud  effect,  and  fritter  it  down 
into  the  unsatisfactory  relation  of  habitual  sequence."  (Treatise  on 
Ast.,  ch.  vii.) 

Yet  between  phenomenon  and  phenomenon,  as  occurring  in  time, 
no  other  relation  is  observable.  Three  things  only  can  we  notice 
about  them ;  their  resemblance  or  difference ;  their  order  in  space ; 
their  order  in  time;  and  scrutinise  them  as  we  may  under  this  last 
aspect,  we  can  never  (as  Hume  and  lirown  have  adequately  shown) 
moke  out  anything  more  about  them  than  which  comes  first  and 
which  next.  Higher  magnifying  powers,  now  refinements  of  dis- 
covery, may  detect  unsuspected  intermediaries,  and  bisect  and 
re-bisect  the  intervals,  till  a  pair  of  seeming  proximates  is  pulverized 
into  a  long  seiie.^ ;  as  the  light  of  Sirius,  once  regarded  as  a  simple 
transaction  between  the  star  and  the  eye,  cannot  now  be  scientifically 
described  without  many  a  chapter  on  undulations,  and  refracJion, 
and  physiological  optics,  and  the  mental  interpretation  of  the  visual 
field.  Hut  the  process  only  introduces  more  terms  into  the  conse- 
cution, and  reveals  nothing  other  than  consecution.  Perceptive 
experience  and  observation,  then,  can  never,  it  is  plain,  carry  us 
beyond  premonitory  signs,  laws  of  co-existence  and  succession ;  and 
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if,  aa  we  have  maintaiued,  these  fall  short  of  Causality,  Comto  is  flo 
]Ja.T   right   in   expunging  the  quest   of  causes  from   the   duties   of 
iductive  Science,  and  confining  it  to  the  work  of  gcuerulizuiion, 
leasureraent,  and  deductive  prediction.     In  this  he  seems  to  luc  to 
more  correct  than  Brown  and  the  Mills,   Tpho   continuo  to  use 
le  language  of  Causation,  after  it  has  been  atrophied  by  reducing 
to  live  on  "habitual  sequence." 

And  if  premonitory  signs  are  all  that  Science  can  Jind,  so  are  thoy 
11  that  Science  trants.      It  cuhniiiates  in  prevision  and  its  counter- 
part, retrospection  ;  and  in  order  to  read  truly  tlic  past  and  fiiiuro  of 
Lthe  world,  it  is  needful  and  it  is  sufficient  to   know  tho  groups  of 
>ncomitant  and  the  order  of  successive  phenomena.     Were   tliey 
loose  from  each  other  aa  sand-grains,  or  aa  soldiers  filing  out  of 
barrack-gate,  still,  so  long  as  they  were  regularly  disposed  and 
?gimented,  we  should  know  what  to  look  for  behind,  before,  ond 
around,   and  this  wo\ild  satisfy   our  scientific  curiosity.     liut  that 
.there  is  something  else  which  it  docs  not  satisfy  is  plain,  from  our 
lnot  being  content  with  the  language  of  succession  and  premonition, 
but  trespassing  into  terms  of  causation.     We  compel  the  antecedents 
-to  profess  more  than  antecedence.     Wc  look  on  tho  perceptible  con- 
Hitiona  as  standing  for  an  imperceptible   Cauaulity,  hiding   within 
them  or  behind  them.     That  they  only  rvprcsrnt  it  to  our  nund,  and 
-iire  not  identical  with  it,  is  evident  from  the  way  in  which  the  word 
p*  Cause  "  may  be  shifted  about  amongst  them,  settling  now  on  this 
condition,  now  on  that,  and  again  upon  the  aggregate  of  tliem  all ; 
never  absent,  but  always  movable.     For  instance,  the  clock  strikes 
Hvelve :  required  the  Cause.     The  answer  may  be, — the  hands  have 
reached  that  point ;  or,  there  is  a  bell  for  the  hammer  to  hit  ■  or, 
there  is  a  hammer  to  hit  the  bell ;  or,  the  beats  of  the  pendulum 

ikeep  the  time ;  or,  the  iron  weight  gives  motion  to  the  works  ;  or, 
ihe  earth's  attraction  operates  on  pendulum  and  weight.     The  prin- 
ciple  on    which   we  select  among   the  conditions   that  which   we 
designate  as  Cause  has  been  variously  stated.     It  has  been  often  said. 
ithat  we  pitch  upon  the  most  acfire  element,  and   single  it  out  in 
hsregard  of  the  passive  conditions  ;  but  it  would  be  a  good  account 
tf  a  robbery  to  say  that  tho  safe  was  not  locked,     ifr.  Mill  thinks 
lat  we  elect  as  cause  "  tho  proximate  antecedent  event"  rather  than 
ly  antecedent  state.     And  it  is,  lie  says,  in  order  to  indulge  this 
endency,  and  escape  the  necessity  of  admitting  permanent  things, 
tike   the  earth,  into  the  list  of   causes,  that  we  have  set  up  the 
"logical  BctioDs"  of  "Force*'  and  "Attraction"  and  stowed  them 
bway  into  the  earth,  to  execute  for  us  any  jerks  and  pulls  that  wo 
may  require ;  for  so  I  understand  the  statement,  that  we  represent 
to  ourselves  the  '*  nt  fraction"  of  the  earth  "as  exhausted  by  each 
fort,  and  therefore  constituting  at  each  successive  instant  a  fr&th 
VOL.  xrv.  V  u 
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fact,  sinmltancous  with,  or  only  immediately  preceding,  the  eflFect." 
(Log.,  B.  III.,  ell.  v.,  8.  3.)  This  bold  attempt  to  reclaim  the  pro- 
vince of  dynamical  language  for  the  successional  theory  of  causation 
seems  to  mo  to  belong  to  the  class  of  "  heroic  remedies,"  getting 
over  a  difficulty  by  adopting  it,  and  formulating  it  as  an  adyantage. 
Surely  the  earth's  "  attraction  "  is  held  to  be  no  less  "  permanent " 
than  the  earth  itself;  and  the  spasmodic  conception  of  it,  as  put 
forth  per  mltmn  wherever  it  has  some  new  thing  to  do,  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  Mr.  Mill's  imagination.  To  the  idea  of  ** Force  "  we  resort, 
not  to  break  down  but  to  gain  persistency,  and  fill  the  measure  of 
power  fully  up  to  the  durability  of  matter ;  so  that,  instead  of  being 
an  escape  into  the  phenomenal  theory  of  Causality,  it  is  precisely  our 
method  of  deliverance  from  it. 

To  avoid  the  difficulty  of  singling  out  a  cause  from  among  the 
conditions,  it  is  now  usual  to  take  them  all  in  the  aggregate,  and  to 
deny  causality  to  anything  short  of  the  whole.  This  conception,  in 
which  Mr.  Mill  rests,  is  due  to  Hobbes,  who  says : — "  When  we  se^ 
after  the  Cause  of  any  propounded  effect,  we  must  in  the  first  place 
get  into  our  mind  an  exact  notion  or  idea  of  that  which  we  call 
Cause,  viz.,  that  a  cause  is  the  sum  or  aggregate  of  all  such  acci- 
dents, both  in  the  agent  and  the  patient,  as  concur  to  the  producing 
of  the  effect  propounded ;  all  which  existing  together,  it  cannot  be 
understood  but  that  the  effect  existed  with  them ;  or  that  it  can 
possibly  exist,  if  any  one  of  them  be  absent."  (Elem.  Phil.,  P.  I., 
ch.  vi.,  s.  10.)  However  well  this  definition  may  work  for  the  pur- 
poses of  natural  science,  it  does  not  satisfy  the  psychological  condi- 
tion of  saying  what  tu  mean  by  "  Cause,"  and  why  we  habitually 
distinguish  between  oir/a  and  ffXiwiT/a,  and  refuse  to  put  the  members 
of  the  "  aggregate  "  upon  a  level.  Is  it  not  thus  ?  In  asking  for  a 
Cause,  we  ask  always  an  alternative  question — why  thvi  phenomenon 
rather  than  that — why  mme  phenomenon  rather  than  none:  and 
whatever  it  be  that  upsets  the  equilibrium  of  conditions  and  turns 
the  scale  of  this  alternative  is  selected  by  us  as  the  Cause.  As  the 
two  members  are  not  explicitly  stated,  the  positive  phenomenon 
inquired  about  may,  in  different  hearers,  undergo  comparison  with  a 
different  suppressed  term  ;  and  hence  they  will  not  all  alight  upon 
the  same  condition  as  the  cause.  Why  does  the  clock  strike  twelve 
(rather  than  eleven)  ?  because  the  hands  have  just  reached  that  point: 
(rather  than  not  strike)  ?  because  of  the  hammer  and  bell :  (rather 
than  not  go  at  all)  ?  because  of  the  pendulum  and  weight.  I  believe 
that  this  principle  gives  an  adequate  account  of  the  apparently 
random  selection  of  a  cause  from  among  a  host  of  indispensable  con- 
ditions. 

No  phenomena,  however,  whether  thus  divided  or  left  in  the  group, 
can  pass  beyond  the  rank  of  premonitory  signs,  or  give  ua  more  than 
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the  nUlui  of  Causality,  inasraucli  as  they  disclose  nothing  but  their 
order ;  and  by  causality  we  moan  more  than  order. 

II.  The  required  heterogeneity,  then,  of  Effect  and  Cause  must  be 
sought  on  the  remaining  side  of  the  alternative ;  the  Cause,  not  being 
another  phenomenon,  must  be  other  than  ji/icnomcno/i,  i.e.,  "  Nomnc- 
noiij'  or  entity  given  by  the  very  make  of  the  intellect  itself.  The 
axiom,  "  Every  phenomenon  has  a  cause,"  instead  of  meaning, 
"Every  phenomenon  invariably  succeeds  another  phenomenon," 
really  means,  *'  Every  pbenomenon  springs  from  something  other 
phenomenon."  That  this  is  a  true  account  of  the  law  of  thought 
tcppears : — 

1.  From  its  d  priori  character.     This  character   it  plainly  has. 
For  how  can  the  causal  law  be  iuductively  gathered  by  experience, 
when  it  is  the  incunabula  of  exi>erience  itself,  the  condition  of  the  very 
scene  in  which  we  gain  it  ?     The  external  world  springs  up  for  us 
simply  in  answer  to  our  intellectual  demand  for  a  Cause  of  our  sensa- 
tions ;   which,  apart  from  that  demand,  could  never  present  (hem- 
selves  to  us  as  efii'dg,  with  counterparts  elsewhere  in  space.     ^Tiy, 
but  for  this  primary  law,  should  we  want  any  exit  from  our  own  im- 
mediate states  ?     Why  not  take  them  as  they  come,  stop  with  them 
where  they  are,  and  let  them  weave  their  tissue  upon  the  inner  walls? 
Moreover,  as  Heimholz  has  observed,  there  is  a  clear  indication  of 
the  logical  character  of  the  causal  law  in  this — that  no  experience 
is  of  the  least  avail  to  refute  it.     We  often  have  occasion  to  discharge 
our  long-established  explanations  of  phenomena  ;  but  however  often 
baffled,  we  can  never  raise  the  question  whether  perhaps  they  are 
without  cause.     In  this  persistency  of  search,  however,  there  are,  I 
think,    two  distinct    beliefs    involved — one,    in   the   unilbrniity    of 
nature ;  the  other,  in  the  derivative  origin  of  phenomena.      These,  I 
think,  are  not  on  the  same  footing.      Of  the  former,  3It.  Mill's 
inductive  explanation  seems  to  be  sufficieut;  and  it  might  perhaps 
be  unlearned  in  such  a  world  as  he  supposes,  where  all  tmiformily 
shoidd  be  broken  up.     But  the  second  belief  would,  I    conceive, 
survive  such  experience ;  nor  is  there  any  tendency  in  the  apparent 
lawlessness  of  phenomena  to  make  us  think  that  they  issue  frotu  no 
power.     Of  these  two  beliefs — often  confounded  together — it  is  the 
)nd  alone  which  I  designate  as  the  principle  of  Causality,  and  claim 
an  axiom  d  priori.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  consecution  of 
phenomena.     Amid  order  or  disorder,  we  equally  regard  them  na 
the  outcome  of  power.     The  other  belief — not  in  causation,  but  in 
premonitions — can  only  be  copied  from   the   successions  which   it 
attada,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  if  their  uniformity 
were  broken  upj  the  mind  would  be  driven  by  intuitive  necessity  to 
rely  upon  it  when  it  was  gone. 

If  the  principle  of  Causality  is  an  d  priori  intellectual  law,  the 
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"  Cause  "  which  it  obliges  us  to  think  will  naturally  be,  not  pheno- 
menon, but  noiimenon. 

2.  From  the  indispensableness  of  Dynamical  language  for  the 
proper  expression  of  causal  relations^  and  the  confessed  impossibility 
of  tranalatiug  the  literature  of  science  into  terms  of  mere  co-existence 
and  succession  among  phenomena.  The  very  writers  who  most 
rigorously  limit  us  to  laws  of  uniformity — Comte  and  Mill — are 
obliged,  no  less  than  others,  to  speak  the  dialect  of  "  Force  ;"  and  in 
a  siugle  page  I  find  the  latter  recognising  "  the  action  of  forces," 
"the  propagation  of  influences,"  "instantaneous"  and  "continuous 
forces,"  "centres  of  force"  {Log.,  13.  IIL,  eh.  v.,  s.  1);  while  the 
former,  falling  in  with  the  phraseology  of  physical  astronomy,  tells 
how  the  equilibriimi  of  the  solar  system  is  the  "  necessary  conae-, 
quericeof  griivitation  ;"  and,  in  his  anthropological  exposition,  assures 
us  that,  in  force  and  intcimij/,  each  lower  principle  has  the  advan- 
tage over  the  higher.  What  is  this  idea  of  "  Force  "  still  clinging 
to  those  who  insist  that  "nil  we  know  is  pheromena"?  Ilumc, 
admitting  that  we  have  it,  treated  it  as  a  figment  of  customary 
association, — a  subjective  nexus  of  ideas  turned  into  an  illusory 
objective  bond.  The  more  recent  representatives  of  his  doctrine 
deny  that  such  phrases  are  more  than  a  shorthand  compend  for 
invariable  succession,  or  carry  any  other  meaning  to  the  mind. 
This  construction  of  the  phrases  is  assisted  by  the  fact  that  Force  is 
inconceivable  without  gradations,  while  Succession  is  inconceivable 
with  them  :  and  the  difference  between  the  more  and  the  less,  the 
difficult  and  the  easy,  the  intense  and  the  remiss,  which  intelligibly 
enters  into  d3'namical  facts,  brings  only  nonsense  to  the  relation  of 
Prior  and  Posterior.  Another  device  for  recalling  **  Force  "  into  the 
Time-field  is  to  define  it  as  "  Tendency  to  Motion."  Motion  I  know 
as  a  phenomenon  ;  but  what  sort  of  phenomenon  is  the  "  Tendency  "  .' 
If  it  is  outwardly  there  at  all,  is  it  anything  else  than  just  the 
dynamical  element  which  it  tries  to  expel  ?  The  only  way  of  con- 
struing it  in  harmony  with  the  theory  is  to  treat  it  os  not  outwardly 
there,  but  as  intimating  our  belief  that,  under  certain  supposed 
conditions,  there  would  he  motion.  This  subjective  interpretation 
puts  into  the  language  a  meaning  which  will  work ;  only  it  is  not 
our  meaniug ;  for  we  intend  to  assert  something,  not  about  our 
hypothetical  beliefs,  but  about  the  bodies  outside  us.  And  it  is 
incumbent  on  one  who  accepts  the  construction  to  explain  the 
objective  character  of  the  language,  and  why  it  is  that,  without 
mistake  of  phrase,  we  mean  one  thing,  and  ought  to  mean  another  P 
On  the  whole,  the  language  oi  Agency,  yf'ii)!  its  measures  of  intensity, 
could  never  have  sprung  from  an  experience  limited  to  successions. 
Laws  of  order  are  not  yet  causes  j  and  if  we  know  anything  of  causeSt 
we  know  more  than  Laws. 
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The  axiom,  then,  stands,  that  "Every  phenomenon  springs  from 
something'  other  than  phenomenon  ;"  and  this  Nonmenon  ia  Power* 
III.  It  remains  to  find  the  form  in  which  it  is  given  to  us. 

1.  The  cognition  of  an  external  world  is  the  most  conspicuous 
primary  application  of  the  Causal  law.  In  virtue  of  this  law  tho 
understanding  sets  up  in  space  before  it  the  Cause  of  what  is  felt  in. 
the  organs  of  Sense,  and  effects  the  transition  from  Sensation  to 
Perception.  In  sensation  itself  there  is  nothing  objective;  and  that 
we  ever  escape  beyond  oui'  skin  is  duo  to  the  intellectual  intuitions 
of  Space,  Time,  and  Causality.  Physiologically,  not  less  than  psycho- 
logically, it  seems,  the  distinction  is  marked  between  mere  sense  and 
perception.  Flourena  attests  that  the  removal  of  u  tubercle  will 
destroy  visual  setisation;  the  retina  becomes  insensible,  the  iris 
immovable.  The  removal  of  a  cerebral  lobe  leaves  undisturbed  the 
visual  sensation,  the  sensibility  of  the  retina,  the  contract ibility  of 
the  iris ;  but  it  destroys  perception,  (Dc  la  Vi^  el  tie  riidclligence, 
2™*  Edit,,  p.  t9.)  Ohjveiiviiy,  then,  is  given  to  us  by  the  Causal 
law,  and  is  not  itself  a  phenauienon,  but  the  construction  which  the 
Understanding  puts  upon  phenomena. 

2.  Mere  objectivity,  however,  or  external  existence,  would  still 
not  appear  in  tho  form  of  Power,  were  it  not  introduced  to  us  as  the 
antithetic  term  (the  non-Ego)  to  our  own  personality  (the  Ego). 
Two  functions,  fundamentally  contrary,  co-exist  in  our  nature ; — a 
sensitive  receptivity,  in  virtue  of  which  we  are  the  theatre  of 
feelings  ; — and  a  spontaneous  activity,  in  virtue  of  which  we  expend 
energy  and  effect  movements.  These  are  contraries,  as  taking 
opposite  lines  of  direction ;  to  the  centre  and  from  tho  centre ;  the 
initiative  abroad,  and  the  initiative  at  home ;  sensation  arriving 
without  notice,  and  sensation  earned  by  executive  act  signalled  from 
within.  In  the  crossing  lines  of  these  functions  do  we  6rst  find 
ourselves,  and,  as  distinguished  from  ourselves,  the  objective  world. 
Had  we  only  the  passive  receptivity,  wo  should  not  have  sensations, 
but  be  sensations;  we  should  feel,  without  knowing  that  we  feel. 
But  with  the  exercise  of  living  force  or  will,  the  aelf-consciousness 
arises  ;  balanced,  in  the  encounter  with  limitation  and  impediment, 
by  the  recognition  of  something  other  than  self.  This  pair  of 
existences  becomes  known  to  us  merely  in  relation  and  antithesis : 
in  whatever  capacity  we  apprehend  the  one,  in  the  same  must  we 
oppose  to  it  the  other.  Now,  in  putting  forth  our  Will  (using  the 
word  for  the  whole  activity  which  may  become  voluntary),  wo 
certainly  know  the  Self  as  Fot-ce ;  we  get  behind  the  phenomena 
which  we  produce,  and  are  let  into  the  secret  of  their  origin  in  a  way 
which  we  should  miss  if  we  only  looked  upon  them.  In  other  words, 
we  know  ourselves  as  Cause  of  them.  In  this  same  capacity,  then 
i.e.,  dynamically,  is  the  other  than  Self,  known  aa  our  own  opposite 
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n*  fpertka  i«  a»^  -viccaer  ■»■*  aa: /;•«#-.  cc^  Tiscier  we  can  fry; 
aad  vLffc.'fr  tbe  ymls-g  iorui  c:  icree.  wh^  cr  vi^xa  loercM,  is  ao 
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to  the  eognitioa  of  Power  is  (^Koed  to  us.     We  have  to  nadi  it 
thnwgh  the  same  representatiTe  type :  and  to  this  hoar  it  has  no 
■uning'  to  ns  ezeepc  what  we  take  ^mn  WQL     The  scientific  idea 
•€  Force  is  nothing  bat  Will  mt  d«m,  by  droppinsr  from  it  soaa 
characters  which  are  irreieTant  for  the  parp>>9es  of  classification  and 
pr6dicti<».    The  idea  of  Will  is  not  arriTcd  at  by  the  additioii  of 
Force  +  Porpose ;  hot  that  of  Force  is  arrired  at  by  the  sabtiaeliHi 
of  Wili  —  Parpoae.     Soeh  artificial  abstractions  sapply  a  notation 
highly  aerriceable  for  the  proeecation  of  pbenomenal  knowledge, 
hot  they  can  gain  no  aathority  against  the  original  intnition  on 
whidk  they  work,  and  to  wbich  they  owe  their  own  ralidi^.     The 
nectssitj  may  be  diagvised,  bat  can  never  be  escaped,  of  interpratii^ 
the  nnirene  br  man.  Jauis  MAKinrBAU. 
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